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tariiftbuft 


[878J  DE.  MILES  MEDICAL  COMPANY,  v.  JOHN  D. 
PA£K  A  SONS  COMPANY.* 

TO  ZHS  CIBODIX  OOXTBT  OOP  AFWAIii  VOE 


[220  U.  8.,  871] 

An  ftctloimble  wrong  is  oommitted  by  <m»  who  malldofaOx  ftHrtfUKs 
with  a  oontract  between  two  parties  and  Induces  one  of  them  to 
break  the  contract  to  the  Injury  of  die  other,  and  In  the  absenise  of 
an  adequate  remedy  at  law  equitable  relief  will  be  granted;  bat 
held,  in  thlB  ca0^  that  plaintiffs  were  not  entitied  to  reUeC  as  the 
contract  onder  which  they  claimed  was  inyalid.* 

A.  system  of  contracts  between  manufacturers  and  wholesale  kaH 
retail  merdumts  by  whidi  the  manufacturers  attempt  to  contrbl 
not  merely  the  prices  at  which  its  agents  may  sen  Its  produbts, 
but  the  prices  fbr  all  sales  by  all  dealers  at  wholesale  or  retail 

'   whether  poichasers  or  sob-porehaseit,  eliminating  all  competitioB 

and  fixing  the  amomit  whldii  the  consomer  shall  pay,  amounts  to 

*  •   - 

*I\ir  opinion  of  Otrcoit  Oonrt  of  Appeal8»  Sixth  Olrcnit  (164  IM. 
Bs^  soft),  ste  txU.  %  p.  #R). 

»ai1Wms  and  itHtttinntB  of  aiganisnto  oogM^Uid  lAll*  kr  19» 
BamlHi  Law  PaUtalUng  OenMp. 

»5826'— vol4— 17 ^1  I 
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UMFOD  WTkTWif  114^ 


SUtcBMnt  of  the  CaBe. 


fiMtratnt  of  trade  and  Is  Inralid  boUi  at  oohqmb  law,  and,  m  tu 
as  it  affects  interstate  oommeice,  under  the  Sberman  Anti-Trust 
Act  of  Jnlj  2, 1880;  and  so  heid  as  to  the  contracts  inrolTed  tn  this 


Such  agreements  are  not  excepted  from  the  general  rule  and  rendered 
Talid  becanse  they  relate  to  proprietary  medlctnes  mannfactnred 
m»der  a  secret  process  bat  not  under  letters  pa^tent;  nor  is  a  manu- 
facturer entitled  to  control  prices  on  all  sales  of  his  own  prodoets 
In  restraint  of  tradei 

I%e  rights  enjoyed  by  a  patentee  are  derlTed  from  statutory  grant 
under  anthorlty  conferred  by  the  Oonstitation,  and  are  the  reward 
reeeiyed  in  ezdiango  for  adrantages  deriyed  by  the  public  after  the 
period  of  protection  has  expired;  and  the  rights  of  one  not  dis- 
dosing  his  secret  process  so  as  to  secure  a  patent  are  outside  of  the 
policy  of  the  patent  laws,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  legal 
principles  applicable  to  the  ownership  of  sodii  process. 

The  protection  of  an  unpatented  process  of  manufacture  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  under  the 


A  manufacturer  of  unpatented  proprietary  medicines  stands  on  the 
same  footing  as  to  rig^t  to  control  the  sale  <tf  his  product  as  the 
manufacturers  of  other  articles,  and  the  fact  that  the  article  may 
[i74]  haye  curatiye  proi^erties  does  not  Justify  restrictions  which 
are  unlawful  as  to  articles  designed  for  other  purposes. 

A  manufticturer  of  unpatented  articles  cannot,  by  rule  or  notice,  in 
absent  Of  statutory  right,  dz  prides  for  future  sales,  eyen  though 
the  restriction  be  known  to  purchasers.  Whateyer  rights  the  manu- 
facture may  haye  in  that  respect  must  be  by  agreements  that  are 
UwfuL 

Although  the  earlier  common-law  doctrine  in  regard  to  restraint  of 
trade  has  been  substantially  modified,  the  public  interest  is  still 
the  first  consideration;  to  sustain  the  restraint  it  must  be  reason- 
able as  to  the  public  and  parties  and  limited  to  what  is  reasonably 
necessary,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  coyenantee;  otherwise 
restraints  are  yold  as  against  public  policy. 

Agreements  or  combinations  between  dealers,  haying  for  their  sole 
purpose  the  destruction  of  competition  and  fixing  of  prices,  are  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interest  and  yold;  nor  are  they  sayed  by  ad- 
yantages  which  the  participants  expect  to  deriye  from  the  enhanced 
price  to  the  consumer. 

164  I^ed.  Bep.  808,  aflrmed. 

This  is  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  roTiew  •  judgment  of  the 
Oltcait  Gtart  of  Appeals  lor  the  Sixth  Girouit  which  af  • 
finned  a  judgment  of  the  CUeHit  Ooort  diamifwing,  on  de- 
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MZUK8  MBDIOAL  CX>«  V.  J.  J>.  PABK  4b  80H8  Ca  8 

SUtemcKt  of  tlie  Oam. 

nnirrer,  the  bill  of  complaint  for  want  of  equity.  164  Fed. 
Rep.  803;  90  a  C.  A.  679. 

The  complainant  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company,  an  Indiana 
eorporation,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
proprietary  medicines,  prepared  by  means  of  secret  meth- 
ods and  formulas  and  identified  by  distinctive  packages, 
labels  and  trade-marks.  It  has  establi^ed  an  extensive 
trade  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  certain  for- 
eign countries.  It  has  been  its  practice  to  sell  its  medi- 
cines to  jobbers  and  whidesale  druggists  who  in  turn  sell 
to  retail  druggists  for  sale  to  the  consumer.  In  the  case 
of  each  remedy,  it  has  fixed  not  oolj  the  price  of  its 
own  sales  to  jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers,  but  also  the 
wholesale  and  retail  prices.  The  bill  alleged  that  most  of  its 
sales  were  made  through  retail  druggists  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  its  remedies  largely  depended  upon  their  [876] 
good  will  and  commendation,  and  their  ability  to  realize  a 
fair  profit;  that  certain  retail  establishments,  paridcolarly 
those  known  as  dq>artment  stores,  had  inaugurated  a  ^  cut- 
rate  "  or  ^  cut-price  ^  ByBtem  which  had  caused  ^  much  con- 
fusion, trouble  and  damage  '*  to  the  complainant's  business 
and  ^injuriously  affected  the  reputation^  and  "depleted 
the  sales"  of  its  remedies;  that  this  injury  resulted  "  fromtiie 
fact  that  the  majority  ol  retail  druggists  as  a  rule  cannot,  or 
believe  that  they  cannot  realise  sufficient  prt^ts  "  by  the  sale 
of  the  medicines  "  at  the  cut-prices  announced  by  the  cut-rate 
and  department  stores,"  and  therefore  are  "unwilling  to, 
and  do  not  keep  "  the  medicines  "  in  stock  "  or  "  if  kept  in 
stock,  do  not  urge  or  favor  sales  thereof,  but  oideavor  to 
foist  off  some  similar  remedy  or  sidMitute,  and  from  the 
fset  tiiat  in  the  public  mind  an  article  advertised  or  an- 
nounced at  ^cut'  or  'reduced'  price  from  the  established 
price  suffers  loss  of  reputation  and  becomes  of  inferior  value 
and  demandi" 

It  was  further  aDeged  that  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
"  its  trade  sales  and  business  "  and  of  connfving  ^its  good 
win  and  reputation"  the  complainant  had  established  a 
method  "ol  governing,  regulating  and  oontroUing  tha  sale 
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4  W  U!Nl!iW>  MAMBy  tftm 

mtiimmt  t$t  Oto  Oliift. 

iad  mftrketfUg  **  ctf  iili  t^iMli^  wlifeh  ii  ttttm  dMcrlbed  iii 
tiiebiU: 

'XMiU'ii^di  111  Wfltliiir  W6XV  roQtilr^  to  IM  ootoctit^  by  All  jMrtMn 
amd  WfewlMd*  drvgglKtft  to  ifflkom  yonif  ortitM'  iiM  itti  afkmaali  tmm- 
dlM^  MOillciBfti  ud  <ovM^  of  thd  Jolitiwlag  taBor  i 


**  OOVSiaillCSIIT    OOTEAQg— WHfli14Tj; 

**  file  Dr.  iroef  «Ml0^  dmfm$. 

""m*  agreemctit  made  bgr  «i^  Mtw^ta  Tlie  Dr.  Ifttfli  MedMal  Oom- 
IMLoy,  a  corp^ratUm,  of  Blkliarty  lBdlaaa»  honafte  lateaiad  to  ao  tUt 

proprietor,  and lieretiuifter  referred  to  as  tlie  ronelgnoe, 

wttneeaeth: 

'  That  the  eald  propHetor  her^  appoints  nid  coii[t76leigBee  one 
of  Us  wtioletfale  (fistrlbstlns  agents,  and  agrees  to  cotMgn  to  sndi 
oonali^ee  lot  sale  for  tlie  aeeoont  of  said  pioprlotor  such  goods  of  Its 
manafactnre  as  the  proprietor  may  deem  netf»seaiy>  tbs  tltl%  fhsreto 
and  property  therein  to  be  and  remain  In  the  proprietor  absolntalj 
mitil  sold  ander  and  in  accordance  with  the  proTlslons  hereof,  and  all 
nnsold  goodd  to  be  Immedlatelj  I'oturned  to  said  proprietor  on  demand 
and  Che  canoeOatlon  of  this  agr«eAi«it  8atd  goods  to  be  tntoleed  to 
oenstgnee  at  the  foUeirihg  prleas: 

''Medldnes,  of  which  the  vstatt  price  Is  H;  |8  per  aeaea« 

"  Medicines  (If  any)  of  which  the  retaa  price  Is  00  eenU;  M  per 
dozen. 

^ Medicines,  of  which  the  retan  ^ce'  Is  26  cents;  f^  per  dosen. 

*"  Vrelglit  on  all  otiiBrs,  me  involco  price  of  whtdk  an&otmts  to  tf  06 
ot  more,  to  be  prepaid  by  tta  prapitator;  othevwise,  frelstit  tb  b^  plild 
by  consignee. 

**  Said  consignee  agrees  to  confine  the  eale  of  all  goods  and  products 
of  the  said  proprietor  strictly  to  and  to  sell  only  to  the  designated 
feftatl  agents  of  said  proprietor  as  spectlled  In  lists  of  such  retail 
atfenis  famished  by  said  proprietor  ahd  idteMlbTe  at  the  will  of  said 
proprtolor,  and  to  faitttfoliy  and  promptly  mdosnnt  ami  pay  to  fbo 
proprietor  the  proceeds  of  all  saieSt  after  Oednetini^  as  faH  dampen* 
satlon  for  all  services,  charges  and  dlsbnraements  a  oommlsston  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  InToice  ralne,  and  a  further  commission  of  6  per  cwt 
on  the  net  amonnt  of  ea6h  Conslgnitient,  After  dednctlng  the  said  10 
pw  cent  commission,  on  all  adyances  on  account  ronitted  within  ten 
days  from  dhte  of  any  oodsigmaeat.  It  beint;  agfoeO'  tetiwsn  the 
parties  hmto  that  socb  adyanoes  «baU  ih  ad  imaner  affect  Oo  tNle 
to  soeh  goods,  which  title  shall  remain  in  the  proprietor  as  If  no  sadi 
adyances  had  been  made;  provided  that  snch  adyances.  [977]  shall 
bs  laptia  to  Skid  osaslgnoe  Khonid  tho  snid  pl^^etor  t^rinlnilte  this 
agreement  and  the  return  of  any  unsold  goods  on  which  adrances  haye 
been  mada    Said  conslgose  guarantees  the  payment  for  an 
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tiMs  urowMOiat  ud  hcim*  t»  no4m  a  foil  aoimmt  aaS 
femit  tli«  net  pvoea^da  «n  ttit  lint  daj  o(  Mch  montli  of  and  fov 
tl|e  9alfl9  of  Uie  montli  p««cel|ttf.  Failvue  to  make  aoeh  aoooqiitlnt 
aad  T«ii|itt«jioo  wltlMa  tm  days  ttom  tk$  tnk  of  eacb  month  aiiaU 
fmder  tba  w4u>]o  aocoam  myablo  aad  suliject  to  draft;  bnt  tlio  pro- 
fofito  of  moll  draft  ahaU  not  aCact  tba  titlo  of  any  anaodd  looda, 
wbldi  shall  ronala  la  tlia  pcoiwrltttor  oatU  actoaUy  oold,  ao  Imrata 
foOTldad- 

*"  It  If  fortli^  agipoed  that  the  conalgBOO  shall  famtib  Dia  proprtetor 
from  time  to  time  upcm  demand  full  •tatemeatt  of  the  stock  of  cooda 
of  the  proinrletor  on  b«jid  on  anj  date  q>eclfled  and  tlMkt  a  fsUnre 
to  famish  such  statements  within  ten  days  from  date  af  aaoh  <Tf^o«^ 
shall  ^  a  au4clent  oaaae  (or  the  canceaation  of  this  agreement,  and 
a  demand  f6r  the  retnm  of  the  consigned  goods. 

''It  Is  farther  agreed  that  the  proprietor  will  canse  each  retail 
package  of  its  goods  to  be  Identified  bj  a  nomber  and  said  consignee 
hereby  agrees  to  famish  the  said  proprietor  foil  reports  npon  proper 
oarda  or  blanks  foralshed  by  said  proprietor  of  the  dispooltloii  of 
each  dosen  or  fractton  of  anoh  goods  by  mtana  ot  ti^e  identti^lag  aom* 
bers,  specifying  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  retail  agents  to  whom 
sadi  goods  have  been  dellTored  and  the  dates  of  soch  dellyery,  and 
to  send  soch  reports  to  said  proprietor  at  least  ssml-monthly,  and  at 
any  other  time  on  tfifi  reaa^  of  said  proprietor. 

**  It  Is  onderstood  and  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the 
\  hwein  veeiied  shall  not  be  censldetisd  as  earned  by  said 
aniy  goods  ti  said  proprietor  which  aball  hare  been 
deilrecad  to  dealers  not  anthorlaed  agents  of  said  proprietor,  as  per 
list  of  [i7S)  soch  agents,  or  opon  any  goods  whose  dlqNWttkm  by 
said  consignee  shall  not  have  bean  properly  reported  as  herein  pro- 
Tided,  or  sold  at  prices  len^  than  the  prices  aothorleed,  a^d  that  said 
consignee  shall  not  credit  any  soch  commissions  when  making  re- 
mittances on  consignment  account  proTided  notice  has  been  giyen 
by  said  proprietor  that  soch  commissions  are  unearned;  and  that  if 
each  oneamed  commissions  hare  been  deducted  by  said  consignee 
in  making  advance  payments  or  monthly  remittances  on  account  they 
ahall  be  charged  ba^  to  said  consignee  and  credited  and  paid  to  said 
proprietor.  It  la  understood  t)iat  ylolatlon  or  nonobseryance  of  any 
prorislon  hereof  by  the  consignee  shall  make  thla  agreement  termi- 
nable and  all  unsold  goods  retomable  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor. 

*«It  la  agreed  thattta  goods  ^  said  proprietor  shall  be  sold  by  said 
eonslgiiea  onlpi  to  thn  said  ratal]  or  wholesale  agnts  of  said  proprietor, 
as  per  list  fumldied,  at  not  less  than  the  fbUowlng  prices,  to-wlt: 

"  Medicines^  of  whteh  the  retaU  price  is  |1;  $8  per  dosen. 

•« Medicines  (if  any)  of  vhl<^  t^e  rataU  price  Is  tfO  capta;  H  per 


''KedlcluiP»  of  which  the  retaU  price  is  26  Qoata;  {2  per  < 

'"ProrMtioAt  tbati  mW  emiPlpiM  spay  al^w  a  cash  dUwenar  not  ea^ 

eai^ijlf  Jf  pjBT  oent,  if  pai4  wUbln  ten  days  from  data  of  Involm  aa4t 
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tkftt  wlMB  MlM  at  Me  ttBM  aad  at  one  iBTOlet,  aaHnrnt  to  $1S  ef 
■Km^  tba  said  consignee  aaaj  allow  8  per  cent  trade  discount,  and  If 
said  porebase  aiaomitB  to  |C0  or  more,  5  pw  cent  trade  disooimt,  all 
wlthont  cost  to  tbe  proprietor,  and  If  siicib  |60  qnantltF  riiall  be 
shipped  direct  to  tlM  retail  parehaser  from  the  laboratory  of  said 
proprietor,  on  the  order  ftom  said  wholesale  distribnting  agent,  fretght 
will  be  prepaid  by  the  proprietor,  bnt  not  otherwise. 

[879]  "  This  contract  will  take  effect  when  the  original,  duly  signed 
by  the  consignee,  has  been  receiyed  and  accepted  by  Tbe  Dr.  Miles 
Medical  Ckympany,  at  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

••  Done  tmder  onr  hands ,  A.  D.  1907. 

«<  FOl  In  date  en  abOTO  line. 

'^'Thk  Db.  Mius  Mb>ical  Compaht. 
,  Wholetaie  DetOmr. 

**  Sign  yonr  name  on  aboye  line. 

**  Original.    Betnm  in  endosed  enyelope." 

And  written  contracts  w^e  required  with  all  retailers  of 
your  orator's  said  proprietary  Temedies,  medicines  and  cures, 
as  follows: 

"axTAii.  AomoT  ooRTaiiOx. 

**  The  Dr,  MUei  Medieal  Oompanp. 

**  This  agreement  betweea  The  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Oofloipa&y  of  Bnk> 

hart,  Indiana,  and ,  of Retailer's  name  on  aboye 

line.    Town.    State.    Hertinafter  referred  to  as  retail  agent,  wit- 

''The  said  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company  hereby  appoints  said  retail 
dealer  as  one  of  the  retail  distribnting  agents  of  its  proprietary  medi- 
cines and  agrees  that  said  retail  agent  may  purchase  the  proprietary 
medicines  mannfactured  by  said  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company  (each 
retail  package  of  which  the  said  company  will  cause  to  be  Idoitifled 
by  a  number)  at  the  following  prices,  to  wit : 

'^  WHOLESALE  PKICn. 

''Medleines,  of  whidi  the  retaU  price  Is  $1;  f8  per  dosen. 
^Medicines,  of  which  the  retail  price  is  00  cents;  $4  per  dossn. 
^Medicines,  of  whidi  the  retan  price  is  25  cents;  |2  per  dosen. 

"  QUAHTITT  DlSOOUnr. 

"Proyided  that  when  ptrehases  at  one  time  and  on  one  Inyolce 
amount  to  $15  (or  more),  wholesale  dis[S80]tributing  agents  are 
authorised  to  allow  8  per  cent  trade  discount;  if  such  purchase 
amounts  to  SBO  (or  more)  S  ner  cent  trade  dianonnt  will  be  allowed, 
If  such  $60  quantity  be  riiipped  direct  to  the  pnrdiaser  from  the 
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of  ttm  Out. 

ItfMmtonr  of  ma  Dr.  M noo  Modtal  Oomwiy  flMr  tte 
>  afODt,  froisht  wlU  be  pnpftid,  but  sot 


"FUZX. 

''In  eoDolderatloii  whet^eof  said  retail  hgmt  tLgrtm  hi  no  ease  to 
atil  or  fomlah  tho  oakl  proprietary  medldnee  to  any  penon,  flrm 
or  corpcHcftUon  wbataoorer,  at  loM  tban  tlM  toll  retail  pvloe  as  printed 
on  tlio  pa^agea,  wltboat  reduction  for  Quantity;  and  aald  retail  aient 
further  agrees  not  to  sell  tibe  said  proprietary  medicines  at  any  price 
to  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  not  accredited  agents  of  tlie  Dc  Miles 
Medleal  Oompany. 


^n  Is  fevther  agreed  between  1Sb»  parties  berets  that  the  giTing 
of  sny  article  of  Tahie»  or  the  making  of  any  concesitoii  by  SHans  of 
trading  stamps*  cash  register  coupon^  er  otherwise^  tar  the  pnrpess 
of  redndng  the  price  abOTe  agreed  npon  shall  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion of  this  agreement,  and  farther  It  Is  agreed  between  the  partlee 
httoto  tbMt  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company  wUl  sostahi  damage  In 
the  earn  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($26)  ftor  each  violation  of  any  pro^ 
Tisloii  of  this  agreement  It  being  odierwlse  Impositfbls  to  is  tho 
iiiessme  of  damage. 

"nils  contract  wiB  take  effect  when -a  dnpllcate  thoreot  dnl|y 
signed  by  the  retail  agent,  has  been  recelTed  and  apprered  by  The 
Dc  Miles  Company,  at  its  office  at  Elkhart.  Indiana. 

*  Done  mider  oar  hands — v  A.  D.  190T. 

«  m  la  date  en  above  lino. 

"  Tbm  Da.  Muns  Mikoal  Oompawi; 
•• h£6<s4l  Dealer. 

**  Sign  yoar  name  on  above  line  in  ink. 
[tSl]  ''To  retafl  dealer: 

"  Paste  printed  label,  giving  name  and  address,  that  yoor  name  may 
be  eorrocUy  UstsO. 

''Dnplloate.    Keep  fbr  retawiceu'* 

As  an  aid  to  the  mAintenanoe  of  the  prices  tfans  fixed  the 
eompsnj  devised  s  system  for  tracing  and  identifying, 
throogfa  serial  nnmbers  and  cards,  each  vrholesale  and  retafl 
packa^  of  its  products. 

It  was  alleged  that  all  wholesale  and  retail  dmggists,  ^  and 
an  dealers  in  proprietary  medicines,"  had  been  given  fall 
opportanity,  withont  discrimination,  to  sign  contracts  in 
the  form  stated,  and  that  such  contracts  were  in  force  be- 
tween the  complainant  ^^  and  over  four  hundred  jobbers  and 
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prietary  iMdidiMB  in  the  United  States.^' 

The  defendant  is  a  Kentackj  corporation  ocmducting  a 
wholesale  drug  businesB.  The  bill  alleged  that  the  defend- 
^%  ^  iopB0flj  e^fo^lif  ?rith  title  cwnpli^nAftt  and  h,^^  full 
kaepinrled^  e^  ldl  the  facta  relatimg  to  the  trade  in  its  vedi* 
eiMs;  that  it  had  been  requested,  and  refused,  to  euter  into 
the  wholesale  contract  required  by  the  complainant;  that  in 
ih,p  citjr  of  Cincinnati,  OMo,  where  the  defendant  conducted 
a  wholesale  drug  store,  there  were  a  large  nupjibinr  of  ^t^ple- 
sale  and  retail  druggists  who  had  qiade  contracts,  of  the  sort 
described,  with  the  complainant,  and  kept  its  medicines  on 
94e  pmptwrt  to  ibe  i^gv^eed  tenm.  mid  waditiMfr  It  was 
(Dhaigsd  thai  the  defendant,  *^  in  combination  and  coaspiratiy 
with  a  nmnfber  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and 
proprietary  medicines,  who  have  not  entered  into  said  whole- 
^le  ^vA  r^il  contracts  "  r^uire4  by  the  complainant'^  qra- 
t^iQp  imd.eolely  lor  tW  purpose  of  selling  tihe  teoiediep  to 
dealess  ff  to  be  adyevtised,  sold  and  marketed  at  eut-rates," 
and  ^  to  thus  attract  and  secure  custom  and  patronage  for 
otiber  merchandise,  and  not  for  the  purpope  of  makhig  or 
receiving  a  dire^^  ipo^ey  profit  ^  from  the  [^2]  sales  ol  tlt^^ 
remedies,  had  unlawfully  a^d  fraudulently  pBoeured  them 
from  the  complainant's  ^wholesale  and  retail  agents"  by 
means  ^of  fake  and  fraudulent  representations  and  state- 
ments, and  by  surreptitious  and  dishonest  methods,  an4  by 
persuading  and  inducing,  directly  and  indirectly,"  a  yiolsr 
^  pf  thior  ctxffffT^f^ 

It  is  further  charged  that  the  defendant,  having  procured 
the  remedies  in  this  manner,  had  advertised  and  sold  them 
1^^  lem  4^W^  the  jobbing  s,i;id  retf^l  prices  estabili&hed  )(>;  the 
q^plfin^lb;  and  that  lor  the  p^jirp^osfj  of  concealif^  the 
fPlf^oe  9f  supply  the  ideutifying  serial  numbers,  which  ha4 
been  stamped  upon  the  labels  and  cartons,  hfd  beqn  obliter- 
^tfid  bytb^  dejCendant  or  by  those  fating  in  ooUitsion  lifith 
^^  dei^endant,  fad  the  labels  and  cartons  h^  been  n^qtilftted 
^u«  reijidering  the  Ust  of  ^ments  and  dir^tioos  for  use 
iUf^ble,  1^  tb%t  the  remedies  in  this  condition  were  sol^ 
^(d^  \q  ihjf  ^hol^3a|le  and  re^  dealers,  a^d  ultimately  tp 
buyers  for  use  at  cut  ratea^ 
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The  bill  prmyed  for  «n  kqimadoii  reetraimng  tbe  de- 
lendmnt  froiqi  indttemg  or  ftttompting  to  indaoe  sny  pMPty 
tp  any  of  tii«  said  ^wholesale  or  ret^I  agency  ecmtncto^ 
to  ^  violate  or  break  the  same,  or  to  eaU  or  deliver  to  ike  de- 
fendant, or  to  any  person  for  it  ^  the  complainant's  remedies; 
from  procuring  or  attempting  to  prooitpe  in  any  way  any  of 
these  remedies  frmn  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  who  had 
sKeonted  the  contracts;  from  advertising,  selling  or  offering 
iofB  sale  the  remedies  obtained  by  any  of  the  described  means 
at  less  ''than  the  established  retail  price  thereof"  or  to 
dealers  who  had  not  ent^^  into  contract  with  the  com- 
jdainant;  from  in  any  way  obliterating,  mutilating,  remov- 
ing  or  covering  np  the  labels  and  cartons  npon  the  bottles 
containing  the  remedies  and  from  making  sales  without  such 
labels  and  cartons,  and  the  letter  press  and  nnmerals  tbereon, 
befaig  intact    Thero  was  also  a  prayer  lor  an  accoanting. 

[88ft]  The  defsndant  donurted  to  the  bill  generally  lor 
want  of  equity  and  also  q>ecially  to  Aat  portion  of  the  hiH 
which  related  to  the  mntilatioD  and  destruction  of  the 
identifying  numbers  and  labels. 

The  CSrouit  Court  sustained  the  dttnnrrers  and  dismissed 
the  bill  and  its  judgment  was  aSurmed  by  the  Gireuit  Oovirt 
of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Ftm^  F.  Seed^  witb  whom  Mr.  EOwml  S.  Bogmm 
wee  oA  the  brief,  for  pefeitioiier: 

The  whoki^e  cpi\tracts  a,re  agency  coniractei  and  not 
contracts  of  se^€^ 

Un<^  ead)  cc^fract  b^T^een  p^til^er  and  wholesale 
^sM^rs  the  remedies  are  in  terms  ^^  in  fact  consigned  to 
9^  ii[h9^ial§r  a^  a,  distributing  ageiit.  Th^  wholesaler  is 
designated  as,  and  is  actually  m^de,  ajgi  agent  Hence,  each 
s^  tp  a  ret^^Hai:  i^  9*  ^^  ^7  petitio^^  through  its  agent 
Th^  arrangement  between  petitioner  and  each  wholesaler 
is  clearly,  one  of  bailment  fmd  not  of  si^q  or  conditjioiud  sale. 
MObum  Co.  V.  FM»  8?  Te3^a^  209;  84  S.  W.  Rep.  102; 
F#9m  4  Gibhs  Co.  V.  Evmg,  141  U.  S.  627;  York  Mfg.' 
C^  V.  OiMefl^  2pl  U.  S.  844;  Metropoli((m  Batik  v.  Bmedict 
C^q^  7i  F^4-  ^P-  W%  4^  Qhs$  Pc.  V,  Baa  Bro^  C(K,  87 
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Fad  Bep.  418;  Bs  GaU^  120  Fad.  Bep.  U;  Be  Flanders,  184 
Fed.  Bep.  660;  Brigg$  v.  Fastm'^  187  Fed.  Eep.  778;  In  re 
Fabian,  161  Fed.  Bep.  »49;  In  re  Meffehee,  166  Fed.  B^. 
928;  Franklin  v.  Staughtan  Wagon  Oo.,  168  Fed.  Bep.  867; 
OefUtt  Buggy  Oo.  y.  BiooMd,  169  Fed  Bep.  936;  Waiter  A. 
Wood  Oo.  V.  Vamtory,  171  Fed.  Bep.  876;  BuOer  Bro$.  Oe. 
▼.  Bubber  Co^  166  Fed.  Bep.  1;  MoOvXlaugh  ▼.  Porter,  4 
W.  &  S.  (Pa.),  177;  TTo^A  C7«e  Oo.  t.  i^imr^A  iS^.  iJon*, 
194  Pa.  St.  636;  Oannon  OodH  Oo.  ▼.  Taggwrt,  1  Cola  App. 
60;  Fint  National  Bank  y.  Schween,  Smr.,  127  Illinois,  678; 
Banter  y.  Gordon,  88  HL  App.  464;  Zma  y.  Harrieon,  148 
Illinois,  698;  BayUae  y.  Z>avM,  47  Iowa,  840;  Norton  y. 
J^eJfcA;,  97  Iowa,  664;  [884]  66  N.  W.  Bep.  780;  Eldridge 
y.  Beneon,  61  Massadiusetts,  488;  Hatch  y.  MeBrien,  88 
Michigan,  169;  47  N.  W.  Bep.  214;  Olney  y.  Fan  Houe&n,  8 
Thomp.  &  a  318;  ^^Jti^  y.  Ooon  (N.  J.),  46  Atl.  Bep.  680; 
Lambeth  Bope  Oo.  y.  Brigham,  170  Massachusetts,  618; 
Monitor  Mfg.  Oo.  r,  Jones,  96  WisoHisin,  619;  Beaper  Oo. 
y.  Baynor,  88  Wisconsin,  119;  Burton  y.  Ooodspeed,  69  Illi- 
nois, 287;  TToZ^i^r  y.  Butterick,  106  Massadbusetts,  287; 
Oordage  Oo.  y.  iSfiiTU,  44  Nebraska,  148;  62  N.  W.  Bep.  614; 
Sturm  y.  foA^,  150  XJ.  S.  812;  Bdlderston  y.  National  Bub- 
ber  Oo.,  18  B.  I.  838;  27  Atl.  Bep.  607;  Barnes  Safe  Oo.  y. 
Tobaceo  Oo.,  38  W,  Va.  168;  18  S.  E.  Bep.  482;  NaHonal 
Bank  y.  Goodyear,  90  Georgia,  711;  18  8.  K  Bep.  962;  Mo- 
line  Plow  Oo.  y.  Bodgers,  53  Kansas,  748;  37  Pac.  Bep.  Ill; 
Fleet  y.  Herie^  201  Illinois,  594;  Be  Oolumbus  Buggy  Oo., 
148  Fed.  Bep.  869;  Be  Smith  dk  Nixon  Piano  Oo.,  149  Fed. 
Bep.  111.  Hartman  v.  /.  Z>.  Parke  Oo.,  146  Fed.  Bep.  868; 
168  Fed..  Bep.  24;  Wells  y.  Abraham,  146  Fed.  Bep.  190; 
Dr.  MUes  M.  Co.  v.  Jayne  Drug  Oo.,  149  Fed.  Bep.  888,  wcfre 
sales  to  jobbers  and  resale  by  the  jobber  to  the  retailer  and 
distinguished  from  this  case. 

Petitioner  may  lawfully,  through  wholesale  agents,  im- 
pose terms  and  conditions  upon  retail  buyers  as  to  price  and 
sale.  There  is  no  restraint  of  trade  in  agency  contracts, 
whateyer  restrictions  may  be  imposed  upon  the  agent. 

The  principal  controls  the  agent.  Bice  y.  Brook,  20  Fed. 
Eep.  611,  613;  Weed  v.  Adams,  87  Connecticut,  878,  880; 
Barksdale  y.  Brown,  1  Nott  &  MdO.  617, 619 ;  Scott  y.  Bogers, 
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AKb.  Dec.  157, 169;  FiOd  r.  Farrmffton,  10  Wall.  141, 149; 
Brotm  Y.  MeOrorij  14  Pet  479;  Cotton  ▼.  HiUery  52  Missis- 
sippi, 7, 13;  27n»(m  Hardware  Co*  ▼.  PAiiti^  eft  Atwdod  Oo.^ 
58  Connecticut,  219;  TT^Z^A  t.  Ifwd  Mitt  Go.^  89  Texas,  658; 
Weiboldt  v.  Standard  Fashhn  Oo.^  80  HL  App.  67;  W.  A. 
Wood  Co.  y.  Greenwood  Hardware  Oo.^  75  S.  Car.  878; 
KeUh  Y.  Optical  Oo.^  48  Arkansas,  [885]  188;  SoUer  t. 
Ott,  14  Kansas,  609;  NeioeU  y.  Meyendorf^  9  Montana,  254; 
P<9fi0  y.  RaOway  Oo.^  81  Tennessee,  507;  Wkitwdl  y.  To- 
haeeo  Co^  125  Fed.  Bep.  464,  461 ;  Arkansas  Brokerage  Co. 
V.  Dunn  <ft  Powdl  Oo.^  173  Fed.  Eep.  899 ;  Robison  v.  Texas 
Pine  Land  Assn.,  40  S.  W.  Bep.  848;  Hunt  y.  Simonds^  19 
MisBOori,  583,  586;  BuUerick  Oo.  y.  Bose^  141  Wisconsin, 
588;  124  N.  W.  Bep.  647;  Butterick  Co.  y.  Fisher,  208  Massa- 
cfansetts,  122;  89  N.  E.  Bep.  189. 

Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  may  sell  or  refuse  to  sell 
at  pleasure,  and  may  fix  prices,  terms  and  conditions  arbi- 
trarily, either  personally,  or  through  an  ag^it,  when  a  sale 
is  made;  and  proyisions  of  the  wholesale  contract  forbidding 
sales  except  to  ac<5redited  retail  dealers  and  except  at  fixed 
prices  are  no  more  in  restraint  of  trade  than  the  refusal  of 
any  trader  to  deal  with  anyone  except  on  his  own  terms 
would  be,  or  the  refusal  to  sdl  except  at  his  own  price  or  to 
deal  with  persons  who,  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason,  may 
be  objectionable.  Payne  y.  RaUioay  Go.^  81  Tennessee,  507; 
WkUweU  y.  Tobacco  Co.,  125  Fed.  Bep.  454;  O^  G.^  C.  dk 
St.  L.  Ry.  Co.  y.  Jenkins^  174  Illinois,  898;  Live  Stock  Com. 
Co.  Y.  Live  Stock  Emohange^  148  Illinois,  210;  Tanenbaum 
V.  N.  Y.  Fire  Ins.  Ewoh.,  68  N.  Y.  Supp.  842;  Collins  y.  Ain. 
News  Oo.^  69  N.  Y.  Supp.  688;  Hunt  y.  Simons^  19  Missouri, 
688,  586;  SchvUen  y.  Bavarian  Brewing  Co.^  96  Kentucky, 
224;  Baker  y.  Ins.  Co.  (Ky.),  64  S.  W.  Bep.  913;  McCune  y. 
Norwich  Gas  Co.^  80  Connecticut,  521,  524;  N.  T.  C.  <6  St. 
L.  Ry.  Co.  Y.  Sohafer^  65  Oh.  St.  414;  Brewster  y.  MiUer^ 
101  Kentucky,  868;  Anderson  y.  United  States^  171  U.  S. 
604;  Matthews  y.  Associated  Press,  186  N.  Y.  383;  82  N.  E. 
Bep.  981;  Star  Publishing  Go.  y.  Associated  Press,  159  Mis- 
souri, 410;  People  Y.  Klaw,  106  N.  Y.  Supp.  341,  347;  Union 
Padfie  Coal  Co.  y.  United  States,  173  Fed.  Bep.  737. 
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^fHf^qneft^B  9ptfim  is  kgU,  ao4  &Qt  in  restraint  of  [SM] 
(»de.  P«titi<m^  i^axkufacimm  mBdidnes  under  secret  Iop« 
n^ulas  ^v^bieh  ere  its  ezcLnaive  prqpierty.  The  medioiQes 
tiiyemselves  embody  tnide  secretst 

Contracts  ^ying  tk»  wdusim  right  to  sell  the  produet 
of  a  maker  in  ft  oartain  territory  are  yalicL  Gasss  9upra 
a^id  BoJi^  w.  OU,  U  KamviSi  608;  H^M  y.  Mymdmif, 
9  Montana,  254;  2S  Pao.  Bep.  388;  Olmaiead  y.  IHtitaUng 
0^^  77  Fed.  Rep.  266;  In  n^  Greens,  62  Fed.  101;  FerrU  t. 
4P^eria0n  Brw>.  Co.,  166  Indiana,  689;  68  N.  E.  Bep.  701; 
Woods  T.  HaHy  60  Nebraska,  497;  Word  v.  Hoyan,  U  Abb. 
TS,  &  478;  Pa2iMr  v.  Stebhins,  8  Fiek.  188;  Ankemer-Btueh 
4«t%  y.  ^oiN^,  27  gi.  W.  Sep.  692;  ^V^^^ua  y.  Pabst  Brew. 
Co^  86  S.  W.  Bep.  479;  ^o^ek  y*  WrigJU,  77  Mississippi, 
476;  Vandeweghe  y.  ilmenoofi  .fff^eio,  £7a.,  61  S.  W.  Bep. 
ei^r,  OoUb  y.  Bopp^,  90  Te]|a%  668;  Nortofk  y.  TAmuu,  99 
T^ans,  678;  Clark  y.  IFtns  i^MM0>  Co.,  22  Tex.  Ciy.  App.  41. 

Contracts  for  exolusiye  dealing  in  artaciles  are  yalid. 
CqUbU  Ne^  Co.  y.  Stene,  16  N.  Y.  Supp.  2;  Wkitwea  y. 
ConiififirUal  Tab.  Co.,  125  Fed.  Bep.  464;  Brown  y.  Row^ 
iOveU,  78  Illinois,  689;  Clark  y.  Crosby,  87  Vermont,  188; 
Shaiie  ^pfler  Co.  y.  Cushma/i^  148  Massaohuastts^  868; 
Rlanmer  y.  Widiams  Co.,  86  Mississippi,  178;  PhotograpJ^ 
Co.  y.  Grocery  Co.,  108  S.  W.  R^.  768. 

CSontracts  restricting  the  distribution  or  use  of  prop- 
erty are  legi^.  PhSUps  y.  lola  Cement  Co.,  126  Fed.  Bep. 
693;  Meyer  y.  Estes,  164  Massachusetts,  467;  CrysUA  loe  Co. 
Y.  Brefumg  Asm^.,  8  Tex.  CSy.  App.  1;  Bam^eroft  y.  Emr 
bossing  Co.,  72  N.  H.  402;  Twomey  y.  People's  lee  Go^  66 
California,  283;  Schwdlen  y.  Holmes,  49  California,  666; 
Hodffe  Y.  Sloan,  107  N.  Y.  $(44;  KeUogg  y.  Laridn,  8  Ghand* 
le^  (Wis.),  188;  La^qn  y.  Gard^  City  Scmd  Co.,  228  Ui- 
nois,  616;  Leslie  y.  LoriUard,  110  N.  Y.  619, 

Contracts  for  the  entire  output  of  a  plant  are  yalid. 
Carter-Crume  Co.  y.  Pe^rrwg,  86  Fed.  Bep.  489;  Hemr 
buecher  y.  Gof  Co.,  119  111.  App.  878;  Over  y.  Foundry  Co., 
[987 J  87  Ind  App.  452;  Van  Marter  y.  Baboooh,  28  Barb. 
<^83;  Ha4den  y.  DimnUck,  81  Hqw-  Pr.  196. 

Bestriqtion^  on  prices  are  yalid.  Clark  y.  Frank,  17  Mo. 
App.  602;  CofnmonweoUh  y.  Grinstead,  111  Eentudcy,  208; 
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Smmtm  T.  C&rrii^Um  <10Ol),  9  Ch.  375;  84  L.  T.  (K.  S;) 
868;  Wal&h  t.  Dmghi^  58  N.  T.  Supp.  91;  Rakmuthn  v. 
iKMr&emJk  Imp.  €o.,  167  Masdftehasi6tt8,  1;  If^oAl^  r. 
SUmdard  Fashion  Oo.^  80  Hi.  App.  (V7. 

Trade  secretB  and  artides  embodying^  them  are  property 
BMmopoIies  and  contracts  relating  thereto  not  within  the 
restraint  of  trade  rule. 

Thia  abeolute  doifiiniofi  OTer  and  monopoly  in  inTentiona, 
discoveries  and  writings  is  the  foundation  of  the  piitent  and 
eopyri^t  laws  and  has  been  so  declared  in  a  long  series  of 
cases.  Press  Publishing  Co.  v.  M^&ntos^  78  Fed;  Bep.  IM; 
HtOities  T.  Huirst^  174  U.  8.  83;  MUla^  r.  T^yl&r^  4  Burr. 
9808;  Jeffreys  t.  Boosey^  4  H.  L.  O.  920;  Duke  of  Queetm- 
bury  ▼.  8hebbare^  2  Eden,  829;  Pfinbe  Albert  t.  Stranffe, 
1  MacN.  ft  O.  28;  8.  0.^  18  L.  J.  €!h.  130;  BarOette  r.  Oi^ 
ienden^  4  McLean,  800;  Abemetky  v.  Butehmsan^  8  L.  J. 
(O.  8.)  209;  Dtmddson  v.  Beekett,  2  Br.  l^ar.  Gas.  129; 
Fope  T.  Ouflj  2  Atk.  842;  €dtf^  v.  iS*w^,  L.  R.  12  App.  0. 
886;  PsHmer  t.  DeWiU,  47  N.  Y.  582;  tfumpkms  r.  HiO&de, 
188  Massachusetts,  82. 

To  contiDl  the  sale  and  prices  of  his  own  product  by  a 
manufacturer  is  valid  and  lawftil  when  the  article  is  made 
and  sold  under  lettepre  patent  or  copyright  Patent  doses: 
Bemeni  v.  NoHonal  Ewnrofw  C6.^  18«  U.  B.  70;  NaH&nal 
Phmagraph  Co.^  Ltd.^  v.  Edison  BOt  Co.  (1907),  L.  R.  1 
Ok.  385;  98  L.  T.  R  291;  O&nsotidaUd  Seeded  Raisin  Oo. 
V.  Oriffln,  126  Fed.  Rep.  864;  BuHon  Oo.  v.  Ettreka  Spe- 
cialty Oo.y  77  l?ed  Rep.  288;  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Kaufmann^ 
105  Fed.  Rep.  960;  Phonograph  Oo.  v.  P<fe«,  116  iP'ed.  Rep. 
868;  OortOyou  v.  Lowe^  111  Fed.  ;Aep»  1006;  Diokersim  v. 
Maiheson^  57  Fed.  Rep.  524;  Bonsaok  Machine  Oo.  r.  Sfh/Ok, 
70  Fed.  Rep.  888;  Bottling  v.  Taylor^  40  [^8]  Fed.  Bep 
404;  Diekerson  r.  Thding,  84  Fed.  Rep.  192;  BuUeriek  Oo. 
V.  Ross,  141  Wiscon^,  588;  Shade  Rotter  06.  v.  Oushinan^ 
148  Massachusetts,  858 ;  9  K.  E.  Rep.  629 ;  Glue  Oo.  v.  Rniiia 
Oemem  Oo.,  154  MassAdiusetts,  92;  Oood  v.  Oordage  06., 
ISl  N.  Y.  1;  ifneMne  Oo.  r.  Morse,  108  Massachusetts,  78; 
OortOy&u  T.  Johnson,  18»  Fed.  Rep,  110;  Banerofi  t.  27fi<M 
f  ai&<wnfi^  Oo^  72  N.  H.  402 ;  iJiiIis  v.  ^mm^  JTH^Mm  ^h., 
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65  Fed.  Bep.  664;  Victor  Co.  y.  The  Fair^ia»  Fed.  Bep.  4S4; 
Phonograph  Co.  v.  Schlegd^  128  Fed.  Rep.  788;  WhUson  ▼. 
Columbia  Co.,  18  App.  D.  C.  625;  Snbber  Tire  Co.  y.  Bvh- 
her  Worka^  142  Fed.  Bep.  631;  154  Fed.  Bep.  858;  Indiana 
Mfg.  Co.  y.  Case  Co.j  164  Fed.  Bep.  366.  Copyright  oaees: 
Straus  y.  Am.  Pub.  Assn.^  177  N.  Y.  478;  Murphy  v.  Press 
Assn.^  56  N.  Y.  Supp.  697;  Newspaper  Assn.  y.  O^Cromum 
Co.j  147  Fed.  Bep.  616;  Strms  y.  Am.  Pub.  Assn.,  194 
N*  Y.  588. 

The  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  articles  made  under 
trade  secrets,  when  the  article,  as  here,  is  itself  a  secret  ar- 
ticle with  its  ingredients  and  their  proportions  unknown  and 
undisclosed  by  the  article  as  sold  and  inspection  thereof, 
are  both  property  and  legal  monopolies.  Until  either  yolun- 
tary  disclosure  to,  or  lawful  discoyery  by,  the  public  of  the 
secret  or  process  they  are  and  continue  to  be  protected  as 
monopolies.  Powdl  y.  Vinegar  Co.,  18  B.  P.  C  286;  66 
L.  J.,  Ch.  Diy.  763;  (1896)  2  C!h.  69;  14  B.  P.  C.  720,  728; 
(1897)  A.  C.  710;  Peabody  y.  Norfolk^  98  Massachusetts, 
452 ;  Stewart  y.  Hooky  118  Greorgia,  445 ;  Tabor  y.  Roffrnatn, 
118  N.  Y.  80;  Eastman  Co.  y.  Seichenbach,  20  N.  Y.  Supp. 
110;  Simmons  Co.  y.  Waibei^  1  So.  Dak.  488;  National  Tube 
Co.  y.  Eastern  Tube  Co.^  18  0»  Cir.  Dec.  469, 471 ;  Board  of 
Trade  y.  Christie  Co.,  198  U.  S.  286;  Board  of  Trade  y. 
CeOa,  145  Fed.  Bep«  28;  Stone  y.  Gpss  (N.  J.),  55  Atl.  Bep. 
786;  Thum  y.  Tloedynski,  114  Michigan,  149;  Westervdt 
y.  National  Paper  Co.,  154  Indiana,  678;  SdUmion  v. 
[889]  HertB,  40  N.  tT.  Eq.  400;  S.  C,  2  Atl.  Bep.  879 ;  Grand 
Rapids  Wood  Co.  y.  Hatt,  152  Michigan,  182;  Extracting 
Co.  y.  Keystone  Co.,  176  Fed.  Bep.  830;  Sanitas  Nut  Food 
Co.  y.  Cem,er^  184  Michigaii,  870;  Detinmng  Co.  y.  Am.  Can 
Co.,  67  N.  J.  Bq.  243;  Taylor  Iron  dk  Steel  Co.  y.  Nichols. 
70  N.  J.  Eq.  541;  National  Gum  Co.  y.  Braendly,  61  K  Y. 
Supp.  98;  Harvey  Co.  y.  Drug  Co.,  77  N.  Y.  Supp.  674; 
Pressed  Steel  Gar  Co.  v.  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  210  Pa. 
St.  464;  Eastern  Extracting  Co.  y.  Greater  N.  Y.  Em.  Co.% 
110  N*  Y^  Supp.  788;  Union  Switch  <Sk  Signed  Co.  r*  Sperry, 
169  Fed.  Bep.  926;  Wiggins  Sons  Co.  v.  Goit-A-Lap  Go.y 
169  F^  B^.  160. 
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Aigtmmt  for 

Mr.  Alton  B.  Parker,  with  whom  Mr.  WSUam  J.  Shreder 
was  on  the  brief,  for  respondent: 

The  l^gal  effect  of  the  oontraots  between  petitioner  and 
wholesale  drug  dealers  and  jobbers  is  that  of  a  contraet  of 
sale.  The  Peoria  Mfg.  Co.  r.  Lyons j  168  Illinois,  427 ;  HoweU 
Son  dk  Co.  y.  Boudor  Tr.  et  dLj  96  Virginia,  816;  Conn  y. 
Ohambon,  128  App.  Diy.  (K  T.)  29^  afTd,  196  N.  Y.  588; 
Toder  y.  Howartk,  67  Nebradca,  160;  Mack  y.  Tobacco  Co., 
48  Nebraska,  897;  Powder  Co.  y.  HUderbrand,  187  Indiana, 
462;  Gendre  A  Co.  v.  Keen,  28  N.  Y.  Supp.  7;  ArbueJde  Broe. 
Y.  Kirkpatriek  db  Co.,  98  Tennessee,  221;  ArhucJde  Bros.  y. 
Gates  <b  Brown,  96  Virginia,  802;  WiOiams  y.  Tohaooo  Co.^ 
21  Tex.  Civ.  App.  686;  anOlmg  y.  Arbuckle  Bros.,  lOi 
Georgia,  862;  Norwegian  Plow  Co.  y.  Clark,  102  Iowa,  81; 
De  Krtdf  y.  FUemany  180  Michigan,  IS. 

The  ccmtraot  is  not  one  of  agency.  The  petiticmer  has  no 
peculiar,  special  or  exclusive  rig^t  in  the  articles  manufac* 
tured  b J  it,  warranting  it  to  carry  out,  with  reference  to  their 
sale,  a  plan  or  schema  wbidi  would  otherwise  be  iniralid  and 
illegal.  Mercantile  Agency  ▼.  Jewelers^  Pub.  Co.,  166  N.  Y. 
241;  Larrowe  y.  O^LougkUn,  88  Fed.  Bep.  896. 

[990]  The  attempt  of  the  petitioner  in  this  case  is  mani- 
festly  not  only  to  acquire^  without  taking  out  a  patent,  rights 
whidi  are  only  given  under  the  patent  and  copyright  laws, 
but  to  do  that  without  com^l]dng  with  the  condition  on  which 
alone  such  right  cto  be  obtained  under  such  laWs,  to-wit:  the 
abandmiment  of  the  right  after  a  fixed  period  of  time.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  maintain  a  scheme  to  give  it  for  an  unlimited 
period  of  time,  or  for  all  time  to  come,  a  right  which  the 
courts  have  uniformly  held  can  only  be  obtained  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  under  the  patent  and  copyright  kws.  Sudi 
a  sdieme  is,  in  the  absence  of  special  ri^t,  illegal  and  un- 
lawfoL  Wkeaion  v;  Peters^  8  Pet  691;  Bememt  v.  Barrow 
OomfHmg^  186  U.  S.  70;  Edison  v.  Kaufman,  106  Fed.  Rep. 
960;  Edison  v.  P£k«,  116  Fed.  Bep.  868.;  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Go.  y.  The  Fair,  1S8  Fed.  Bbp.  424;  Park  v.  N.  W. 
D.  A.,  175  N.  Y.  1;  Strauss  v.  Am.  Publisher^  Assn^  in 
N.  Y.  478;  Gamewdl  v.  Crofne^  160  Massludiusetts,  60;  Vut* 
eon  Powder  Co*  v.  Hercules  Powder  Oo.^  96  California,  610; 
ToAtoniM  Y^Seoitj  110  Wisconsin,  441 ;  Pasteur  Vaccine  Cef. 
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T.  Buthey^  38  T^Zi  Ci^«  App8«  281;  Fm  Pressed  8Mi  0&^  ▼. 
iScAo^  77  Fed.  Rep.  29;  Wwtsh  t.  DwigM^  40  App*  Bit. 
518;  EUiman  v.  OaninpfyM  (1901),  3  OhaiL  276;  E0Mm  Ac. 
Co.  T.  Evreba  SpeeiMy  OtKj  77  FkL  Bep.  i8& 

Thitt  a  patentee  may  make  a  wntMct  whidi  is  Uilrful  at 
cQDiBMn  law  does  not  waf^iint  the  oonverse  of  the  pidpddtimi) 
i.  e^  that  peH6ns  hav^pg  only  commoti-law  rights  can  make 
a  eentraet  Warrantable  only  nlider  the  patent  and  oopyiSgbt 
lawa 

The  oontrol  which  the  petitioner  ia  attempting  to  ttntiik- 
tain  otter  the  eabeequent  trade^  b;^  itb  TeildeeS)  in  the  goods 
mAimfsetUred  by  it,  is  in  gttiend  mti^£at  of  trivde  and  is 
llMrefore  unkwful  4t  common  law. 

A  lOBtitaint  of  trade  may  affert  the  pvblie  direeUy,  or  the 
interests  of  the  parties  to  the  tontrsot  or  agreement  dirsetly^ 
and  the  public  only  indirectly.  2  PaTBons  on  [891]  Cbn- 
tiMte,  7th  ed.^  887;  Alfsrr.  Thaiehelr^  18  Pi^  «!$  Fm$1e  y. 
P&riky  131  U.  S.  88;  Oentml  Trmep.  09.  r.  PuUman  Ckf^  Oa^ 
189  U.  a  24^  68;  Viehwy  ▼•  WOoh,  19  Piek.  528}  ZTmM 
States  V.  Addystafi,  dbo.  Oo.y  85  Fed.  Bep.  STL 

The  system  established  and  maintained  by  the  petitioA^ 
eantrols  the  entire  trade  in  the  alticles  mantrfaot^rM  by  it 
and  is  necessarily  a  general  i*estraimt  of  the  trade  in  tiis 
articles  in  question. 

In  OUmr  r.  Q^lmffre^  fi^  Fed.  Bep.  562;  DxipK  t;  7rof ,  28 
Fed.  Bep.  528;  InreOreefWy  62  Fed.  B^.  104;  United Statss 
T.  Nelsfmy  52  Fed.  Bep.  6M;  Dueher  Wat^k  Oo,  ▼.  He^mard^ 
66  Fed.  Bepw  WliOimsteud  r.  DtstOiing  Oo^  Tl  Fed.  Bepw 
265;  PhSUips  v.  Tola  Cement  Co.^  126  Fed.  Bep.  608;  Knapp 
t.  JarstB,  135  Fed.  Bep.  1006;  Orogm  V.  CKsffee^  166  Oali- 
fbnda,  611;  yftOsk  y.  Dwiffhi^  40  App.  Dit.  618;  G&nt  t. 
Hurtiej  177  MassAchusettsy  72;  and  Gofnt  v.  Chmies^  187 
Massadiusetts,  144,  the  cotifts  iield  the  contrasts  not  ikidaw^ 
fnl  bebaice  the  arrangeknent  did  not  affect  the  entire  eoin<' 
modity  or  the  ri^t  of  i^QietS'  to  engage  in  ihe^  sttie  hwA* 
n«te  knd  henite  Sff^tsd  in  no  Way  the  gensral  trade  in  the 
Utidss;  and  see  aldo  WhUkoeU  r.  Teh^ccd  Ge.^  1S»  Fbd.  !Be]alL 
««;  OmjmamweaUk  ▼.  Mrams^  186  llsasadnisfftft,  &20^ 
mated  SiObis  t.  JieOico  dbe.  ^.^  46  F^  Bep.  48ft;  UhMed 
atdim'¥.>€^(dS9alirs'JiJBsn.cfedLi  StiFslL  BSpv96ft;iUss^ 
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p^ake  db  Ohio  Fuel  Co.  v.  Untied  StfOee,  116  FecL  Bap.  e|0; 
Umted  States  v.  Addystan  die.  Oo^  85. FecL  Bep.  271;  aff'd 
176  U.  S.  211. 

For  oontracta  held  illegal  as  constitutiBg  .or  teodiiig  to 
create  a  monopoly,  because  their  effect  was  to  contEol  and, 
regulate  all  or  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  entive  trade  io 
an  article  of  commerce  as  to  affect  injuriously  the  public 
interests,  see  Cravens  v.  Carter^  92  Fed.  Bep.  479 ;  Montague 
V.  Lovyry,  116  Fed.  Rep.  27;  S.  C.^  193  U.  S.  38;  Cfibbe  ▼, 
McNeeley^  118  Fed.  Bep.  120;  Swift  &  Go.  v.  VniUd  Stately 
196  U.  S.  376;  Getz  v.  Federal  Salt  Co.y  147  California,  116; 
Hunt  F.  Riverside  Club,  12  Det.  Leg.  N.  264;  Owen  |392J  v. 
Bryan,  77  N.  E.  Rep.  302;  Clancy  v.  Onondaga  dhc.  Oo.^  62 
Barb.  395;  DevAtt  Wire  Cloth  Co.  v.  N.  J.  Wire  Cloth  Co., 
16  Daly,  629;  People  v.  Duke,  19  Misc.  (N.  T.)  292;  Tusea* 
loosa  Ice  Co.  y.  Williams,  127  Alabama,  110;  Finch  v.  Orunits 
Co.,  187  Missouri,  244;  Charleston  Co.  ▼.  Kanawha  Co.,  60i 
S.  Car.  876;  Lou?ry  v.  THe,  Mantel  <&  Orate  Amn.,  106  Fed. 
Rep.  38;  EUis  v.  Inman,  131  Fed.  Rep.  182;  C^jmmings  r. 
Union  Blue  Stone  Co.,  164  N.  Y.  401,  404;  Cohen  ▼.  En- 
velope Co.,  166  N.  Y.  292;  SaU  Co.  v.  Guthrie^  38  Oh.  St. 
666;  Distilling  Co.  v.  Moloney,  166  Illinois,  448;  State  v. 
Standard  OH  Co.,  49  Oh.  St  137;  People  v.  North  River 
Sugar  Co.,  64  Hun,  345;  aff'd  123  N.  Y.  687;  Bishop  v.  Pre- 
servers^ Co.,  167  Illinois,  284;  Harding  v.  Glucose  Co.,  182 
Illinois,  651;  Chicago  (&c.  Coal  Co.  v.  People,  214  Illinois. 
421;  Texas  Standard  OH  Co.  y.  Adone,  83  Texas,  660;  State 
Y.  Armour  Co.,  173  Missouri,  356 ;  Santa  Clam  v.  Hayes,  76 
California,  287;  Pacific  Factor  Co.  v.  Adler,  90  Calif omia^ 
110;  Cleland  y.  Andersotk,  66  Nebraska,  262;  Brown  v. 
Jacohs,  116  Georgia,  429. 

The  restraint  petitioner  is  attempting  to  maintain  is,  eFem 
if  partial,  unreasonable  and  therefore  unlawful  Parks  dk 
Sons  Y.  Hartman,  163  Fed.  Bep.  24, 41. 

The  control  the  petitioner  is  attempting  to  maintain  over 
the  entire  trade,  in  the  goods  manufactured  by  ^t,  and  the 
system  of  eontracts  by  whlah  it  is  attempting  to  carry  out 
that  purpose,  are  illegal,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti^trust  Aet. 

W825^— VOL  4—17 2 
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Its  goods  are  sold  to  the  wholesale  and.  jobbing  druggists 
throughout  nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  'United  States. 
This  is  interstate  commerce.  Addyaton  v.  United  States^ 
176  U.  S.  211;  Montague  v.  Lowry,  193  U.  S.  88;  Swift  dk 
Co.  V.  United  States^  196  U.  S.  376;  United  States  v.  Trans- 
Missouri  Freight  Association,  166  XJ.  S.  290;  and  see  Lowe 
V.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274,  293. 

The  necessary  effect  of  granting  the  relief  would  be  to 
[393]  create  by  judicial  sanction  a  right  which  can  only 
arise  from  statute. 

The  relief  should  not  be  granted  because  its  effect  would 
be  to  aid  the  petitioner  in  carrying  out  that  which  is  un- 
lawful. Central  Transp.  Co.  v.  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.^ 
189  U.  S.  24;  Gibhs  r.  Gas  Co.,  130  U.  S.  396;  Texas  d  P. 
Ry.  Co.  V.  Southern  Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  41  La.  Ann.  970;  Morris 
Run  Coed  Co.  y.  Barclay  Coal  Co.,  68  Pa.  St.  173;  Hooker  v. 
Vandewater,  4  Denio,  849 ;  Cummings  v.  Union  Blue  Stone 
Co.,  164  K  Y.  401;  Emery  v.  OMo  Candle  Co.,  47  Oh.  St. 
820;  2  High  on  Injunctions,  8d  ed.,  §  1106;  1  Pomeroy's  Eq. 
Jurisp.,  §§  402  et  seq. 

The  bill  does  not  set  forth  facts  entitling  the  petitioner 
to  relief  against  the  respondent. 

The  mere  allegation  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
spondent of  the  petitioner's  method  of  business,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  relief  restraining  it  from  purchasing 
the  goods.  ApoUinaris  Co.  v.  Scherer,  27  Fed.  Rep.  18,  21 ; 
Sperry  v.  Hertzherg^  60  Atl.  Rep.  868;  Taddy  ▼.  Sterious 
(1904),  1  Ch.  Div.  254;  McOruther  v.  Pitcher  (1904),  2  Ch. 
Div.  806;  Oarsf  v.  Uall,  179  Massachusetts,  588. 

The  mere  inducement  is  not  sufficient,  it  must  be  an  un- 
lawful inducement,  or  an  inducement  by  misrepresentation 
and  fraudulent  and  wrongful  means.  Nationcd  Phonograph 
Co.  V.  Edison-BeU  Co.,  L.  R.  (1908)  1  Ch.  Div.  835,  362, 871 ; 
Benton  v.  Pratt,  2  Wend.  386;  Rice  v.  Manley,  66  N.  Y.  82; 
Angle  v.  Chicago  dkc.  Ry.  Co.,  151  T7.  S.  1;  Oarst  v.  Hdtt, 
179  Massachusetts,  588,  supra. 

The  facts  constituting  sudi  fraud,  wrongful  inducement 
and  unlawful  means,  must  be  averred.  Setzar  v.  Wilson,  4 
Ired.  (N.  C.)  601;  MeHenry  v.  Haaard,  46  Barb.  667;  Han- 
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8on  Y.  Lanffonj  80  K.  Y.  St  Kep.  828;  i?t<^Z0r  v.  Viele,  44 
Barb.  166;  ^^^  v.  (Timoui  (7<9.,  47  Hun,  410;  Bank  v.  Roch- 
ester^ 41  Barb.  841;  Hikon  ▼.  Zf5&y,  44  N.  Y.  Superior  Ct 
12;  Benedict  v.  Z>a%0,  6  How.  852,  858;  Davenport  t. 
[894]  Taussig^  81  Hun,  668;  Hazard  v.  Griswold^  21  Fed. 
Eep.  178 ;  Savings  Bank  ▼.  Supervisors^  22  Fed.  Rep.  580. 

Petitioner  has  no  cause  of  complaint  because  the  respond- 
ent defaces  and  mutilates  the  labels  or  printed  matter  upon 
the  packages  which  it  purchases  and  owns. 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  after  making  the  above  statement, 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

The  complainant,  a  manufacturer  of  proprietaiy  medi- 
cines which  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  secret  formulas, 
presents  by  its  bill  a  system,  carefully  devised,  by  which  it 
seeks  to  maintain  certain  prices  fixed  by  it  iac  all  the  sales  of 
its  products  both  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Its  purpose  is  to 
establish  minimum  prices  at  which  sales  shall  be  made  by  its 
vendees  and  by  all  subsequent  purchasers  who  traffic  in  its 
remedies.  Its  plan  is  thus  to  govern  directly  the  entire 
trade  in  the  medicines  its  manufactures,  embracing  inter- 
state  commerce  as  well  as  commerce  within  the  States  re- 
spectively. To  accomplish  this  result  it  has  adopted  two 
f onus  of  restrictive  agreements  limiting  trade  in  the  articles 
to  those  who  become  parties  to  one  or  the  other.  The  one 
sort  of  contract  known  as  ^Consignment  contract — whole- 
sdle^  has  been  made  with  over  four  hundred  jobbers  and 
wholesale  dealers,  and  the  other,  described  as  ^  Retail  agency 
contract^  with  twenty-five  thousand  retail  dealers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  defendant  is  a  wholesale  drug  concern  which  has  re- 
fused to  enter  into  the  required  contract,  and  is  charged  with 
procuring  medicines  for  sale  at  "  cut  prices "  by  inducing 
those  who  have  made  the  contracts  to  violate  the  restrictions. 
The  complainant  invokes  the  established  doctrine  that  an 
actionable  wrong  is  committed  by  one  who  maliciously  inter- 
feres with  a  contract  between  two  parties  and  induces  one 
of  them  to  break  that  contract  to  the  injury  of  the  other 
and  ihat^  in  the  absence  of  an  ade[895]quate  remedy  at  law, 
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equitable  relief  will  be  granted.  Angle  ▼•  CMeagOy  St  Pond, 
Minneapolis  <&  Omaha  BaS/way  Co.^  151  XT.  S.  1 ;  Bitiemum 
V.  LouievUle  dt  Nashville  Railroad,  207  TJ.  S.  205. 

The  principal  question  is  as  to  the  validity  of  the  restrict- 
ive agreement& 

Preliminarily  there  are  opposing  contentions  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  agreements,  or  at  least  of  that  made  with 
jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers.  The  complainant  insists  that 
the  ^^  consignment  contract "  contemplates  a  true  consignment 
for  sale  for  account  of  the  complainant,  and  that  those  who 
make  sales  under  it  are  the  complainant's  agents  and  not  its 
vendees.  The  court  below  did  not  so  cpnstrue  the  agreenw^t 
and  considered  it  an  effort  ^^  to  disguise  the  wholesale  dealers 
in  the  aia«k  of  agency  upon  the  theory  that  in  that  charaoter 
one  link  in  the  systwi  toe  the  suppression  of  the  ^ cut  rate' 
business  miight  be  regarded  as  valid,"  and  that  under  thU 
agreement  ^the  jobber  most  be  regarded  as  the  general 
owner  and  engaged  in  selling  for  himself  and  not  as  a  mere 
agent  of  another."    164  Fed.  Eep.  805* 

There  are  certain  allegations  in  the  bill  which  do  not  ac- 
cord with  the  complainant's  argument.  Thus  it  is  alleged 
that  it  ^  has  been  and  is  the  uniform  custom  "  of  die  com- 
plainant ^^  to  sell  said  medicines,  remedies  and  cures  to  job- 
bers and  wholesale  druggists,  who  in  turn  sell  and  dispose 
of  the  same  to  retail  druggists  for  sale  and  distribution  to 
the  ultimate  purchaser  or  consumer."  And  in  setting  foirth 
the  form  of  the  agreement  in  question  it  is  alleged  that  it 
was  '^  required  to  be  executed  by  all  jdbbers  and  wholesale 
druggists  to  whom  your  orator  sold  its  aforesaid  remedies, 
medicines  and  cures."  It  is  further  stated  that  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  ^said  list  of  prices,"  cards  bearing  serial 
identifying  numbers  are  placed  in  each  package  of  remedies 
^  sodd  to  jobbers  and  wholesale  druggists."  But  it  is  also 
alleged  in  the  bill  that  under  the  provisions  [396]  of  the 
contract  the  title  to  the  medicines  remained  in  the  complain- 
ant ^^  until  actual  sale  in  good  faith  to  retail  dealers,  as 
therein  provided." 

Turning  to  the  agreement  itself,  we  find  that  it  purports 
to  appoint  the  party  with  whom  it  is  made  one  of  the  com- 
plainant's ^  wholesale  distributij^g  agentSi''  aud  it  is  itfceed 
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that  the  complainant,  as  proprietor,  shall  consign  to  the 
agent  ^for  sale  for  the  account  of  said  proprietor '^  such 
goods  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  ^  the  title  thereto  and  prop- 
erty therein  to  be  and  remain  in  the  proprietor  abeolutdy 
until  sold  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof, 
and  all  unsold  goods  to  be  immediately  returned  to  said 
proprietor  on  demand  and  the  cancellation  of  this  agree- 
ment'* The  goods  are  to  be  invoiced  to  the  consignee  at 
stated  prices,  which  are  the  same  as  the  minimum  prices  at 
which  the  consignee  is  allowed  to  sell.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
the  consignee  shall  "faithfully  and  promptly  account  and 
pay  to  the  proprietor  the  proceeds  of  all  sales,  after  deduct- 
ing as  full  compensation  *  *  ♦  a  commission  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  invoice  value,  and  a  furdier  commission  of  6 
per  cent  on  the  net  amount  of  each  consignment,  after  de- 
ducting the  said  10  per  cent  commission,  on  all  advances  on 
account  remitted  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  any  con- 
signment,'* such  advances,  however,  not  to  atfect  the  title  to 
the  goods  and  to  be  repaid  should  the  agreement  be  t^mi- 
nated  and  unsold  goods,  on  which  advances  had  been  made, 
be  returned.  The  consignee  guarantees  payment  for  all  goods 
sold  and  promises  "  to  render  a  full  account  and  remit  the 
net  proceeds  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  of  and  for  the 
sales  of  the  month  preceding." 

The  consignee  agrees  "  to  sell  only  to  the  designated  retail 
agents  of  said  proprietor  as  specified  in  lists  of  such  retail 
agents  furnished  by  said  proprietor  and  alterable  at  the  will 
of  said  proprietor.'*  A  further  provision  permits  sales  **  only 
to  the  said  retail  or  wholesale  agents  [897]  of  said  proprie- 
tor, as  per  list  furnished."  No  time  is  fixed  for  the  duration 
of  the  agreement. 

It  is  urged  that  the  additional  commission  of  5  per  cent 
is  to  induce,  through  the  guise  of  "  advances,"  payment  for 
the  goods  before  sUles  are  made,  and  that  tmsold  goods  are 
to  be  returned  onljr  on  the  complainant's  demand  and  the 
cancellation  of  the  agreement.  But  the  consignee  Is  not 
bound  to  makes  these  "  advances  **  and  it  is  distinctly  pro- 
vided that  he  idhall  not  acquire  title  by  making  them.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  consignee  nuLy  sell  at  prices  higher  than 
QiOBb  listed,  l^'ut  he  is  bound  by  the  agreement  to  account  for 
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^  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  ^  less  the  stipulated  oomminoiis. 
Kor  is  the  provision  as  to  the  time  for  accounting  and  re- 
mittance of  net  proceeds  to  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with 
agency,  in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  in  the  actual  trans- 
actions and  accounts  the  consignee  was  treated  as  selling  on 
his  own  behalf  and  paying  as  purchaser. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  "  consignment  contract "  as 
one  which  in  legal  effect  provides  for  consignments  of  goods 
to  be  sold  by  an  agent  for  his  principal's  account,  and  that 
the  tenor  of  the  agreement  as  set  forth  must  be  taken  to  over- 
ride the  inconsistent  general  allegations  to  which  we  have 
referred,  this  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  the  bill. 

The  bill  charges  that  the  defendant  has  unlawfully  and 
fraudulently  procured  the  proprietary  medicines  from  the 
complainant's  ^^  wholesale  and  retail  agents  "  in  violation  of 
their  contracts.  But  it  does  hot  allege  that  the  goods  pro- 
cured by  the  defendant  from  ^'  wholesale  agents  "  were  goods 
consigned  to  the  latter  for  sale.  The  description  *'  whole- 
sale agent "  refers  to  those  who  have  signed  the  '^  consign- 
ment contract."  This  contract,  however,  permits  one  ^^  whole- 
sale agent "  to  sell  to  another  ^'  wholesale  agent'^  For  aU 
that  appears,  the  goods  procured  by  the  defendant  may  have 
been  purchased  by  the  defendant's  [898]  vendors  from  other 
wholesale  agents.  The  bill  avers  that  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  described  system  the  defendant,  a  wholesale  house, 
had  dealt  in  the  remedies  and  had  purchased  them  from  the 
complainant  and  from  ^^  wholesale  druggists  and  jobbers." 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  is  inconsistent  with  such 
an  actual  course  of  dealing,  permitted  by  the  agreement 
itself,  with  respect  to  the  wholesale  dealers  who  have  signed 
it  But  the  goods  which  one  wholesale  agent  purchased  from 
another  wholesale  agent  would  not  be  held  for  sale  as  con- 
signed goods  belonging  to  the  complaiuant  and  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  such;  and  their  sale  by  the  wholesale  dealer, 
who  had  acquired  title,  would  be  made  for  his  own  account 
and  not  for  that  of  the  complainant  The  allegations  of  the 
bill  and  the  plain  purpose  of  the  system  of  contracts  do  not 
permit  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  that  wholesale 
dealers  purchasing  goods  in  this  way  should  be  free  to  sell 
to  any  one  at  any  price.    Evidently  it  was  not  contemplated 
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that  the  restrictioos  of  the  system  should  be  escaped  in  sach 
a  simple  mamier.  But  if  the  restrictions  of  the  ''  consign- 
m^it  contract,"  as  to  prices  and  vendees,  are  to  be  deemed 
to  apply  to  the  sale  of  goods  which  one  wholesale  dealer  has 
purchased  from  another,  it  is  evident  that  the  validity  of  the 
restrictions  in  this  aspect  must  be  supported  on  some  other 
ground  than  that  such  sale  is  made  by  the  wholesale  dealer 
as  the  agent  of  the  complainant.  The  case  presented  by  the 
bill  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  one  for  inducing  breadi 
of  trust  by  an  agent. 

The  other  form  of  contract,  adopted  by  the  complainant, 
while  described  as  a  ^^  retail  agency  contract,''  is  clearly  an 
agreement  looking  to  sale  and  not  to  agency.  Hie  so-called 
^  retail  agents  ^^  are  not  agents  at  all,  either  of  the  complain- 
ant or  of  its  consignees,  but  are  ccmteoiplated  puichaaerB 
who  buy  to  sell  again,  that  is,  retail  dealers.  It  is  agreed 
that  they  may  purchase  the  medicines  manufSSOJfactured 
by  the  complainant  at  stated  prices.  There  follows  this  stip- 
ulation: 

"In  consideration  whereof  said  retan  agent  agrees  in  no  case  to 
■^  or  fnrnlflh  the  said  proprietary  medicines  to  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  whatsoeyer,  at  leas  than  the  fall  retail  ptice  as  printed 
on  the  packages,  without  redaction  for  qaantity ;  and  said  retail  agent 
further  agrees  not  to  ^ell  the  said  proprietary  medicines  at  any  price 
to  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  not  accredited  agents  of  the  Dr.  MUea 
Medical  Company." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ^^ retail  agents''  are  not  for- 
bidden to  sell  either  to  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  if  these 
are  ^'accredited  agents"  of  the  complainant,  that  is  if  the 
dealers  have  signed  either  of  the  two  contracts  the  com- 
plainant requires.  But  the  restriction  is  intended  to  apply 
whether  the  retail  dealera  have  bought  the  goods  from  those 
who  held  under  consignment  or  from  other  dealers,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  who  had  purchased  them.  And  in  which  way 
the  '^ retail  agents"  who  supplied  the  medidnes  to  the  de- 
fendant, had  bought  thepi  is  not  shown. 

T^e  bill  asserts  complainant's  ''right  to  n^ntain .  an4 
preserve  the  aforesaid  system  and  method  of  contracts  and 
sales,  adopted  and  established  by  it..''  It  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  system  of  inteirlocking  j^rict^op^i  by  wbi^  ih^  cp^plaift- 
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ant  seeks  to  control  not  merely  the  prices  at  wliicli  its  agents 
may  sell  its  products,  but  the  prices  for  all  sales  by  all 
dealers  at  wholesale  or  retail,  whether  purchasers  or  sub-pur- 
chasers, and  thus  to  fix  the  amount  which  the  consumer  shall 
pay,  eliminating  all  competition.  The  essential  features  of 
such  a  system  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Lurton  (then 
Circuit  Judge),  in  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  case  of  John  D.  Park  <6  Sana  Company  v.  Sam- 
uel B.  Bartman,  153  Fed.  Bep.  24,  42: 

'^The  etmtnLixttag  wholetalers  or  Jobbers  covenant  tiiat  thtf  will 
sail  to  no  one  who  does  not  conae  with  complainant's  license  to  bojr, 
mud  that  thegr  wiU  not  sell  [400]  below  a  minimam  price  dictated  by 
complainant  Next,  all  competition  between  retailers  is  destroyed, 
for  each  midt  retailer  can  obtain  his  supply  only  by  signing  one  of 
til*  unfJtofni  contracts  prepared  for  retailers,  whereby  he  covenants 
not  to  sen  t*  anyone  who  prc^ioses  to  sell  again  nnlees  the  buyer  ie 
aothorlaed  in  writing  by  the  oomplainant»  and  not  to  seU  at  less  than 
a  standard  price  named  in  the  agreement  Thus  all  room  for  com- 
petition between  retailers,  who  supply  the  public,  is  made  impossible. 
If  these  contracts  leave  any  room  at  any  point  of  the  line  for  the 
Qsaal  play  of  competition  between  the  dealers  in  the  product  marlceted 
by  complainant,  it  is  not  diseoyerable.  Thns  a  combination  betwew 
the  manufactorer,  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers  to  maintain  prices 
and  stifle  competition  has  been  brought  about" 

That  these  agreements  restrain  trade  is  obvious.  That, 
haying  been  made,  as  the  bill  alleges,  with  "  most  of  the  job- 
bers and  wholesale  druggists  and  a  majority  of  the  retail 
dMggists  of  the  country'*  and  having  for  their  purpose  the 
control  of  the  entire  trade,  they  relate  directly  to  interstate 
iis  well  as  intrastate  trade,  and  operate  to  restrain  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States,  is  also  clear.  Addyston 
r%pe  <§  steel  Co.  V.  United  States^  1T5  U.  S.  211;  Bement  v. 
NoHomI  Barrow  Oo.^  186  U.  S.  p.  92;  Montague  dk  Oo.  v. 
Lowry,  198  U-  S.  88 ;  Budft  A  Co.  v.  United  States,  196  U.  S. 

But  it  is  insisted  that  the  restrictions  are  not  invalid  either 
at  common  law  or  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1890, 
t.  647,  26  Stat  209,  upon  the  following  grounds,  whidt  may 
Ibtt  taken  to  embrace  the  fundamental  oontentiotts  f6r  tile 
compUinant :  (1)  That  the  restrictions  are  valid  because  they 
Mibite  to  proprietaty  medichieB  maaufactored  under  a  secrA 
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process;  and  (2)  that,  apart  from  this,  a  manufacturer  is 
entitled  to  control  the  prices  on  all  sales  of  his  own  products. 
First  The  first  inquiry  is  whether  there  is  any  dis-[401] 
tinction,  with  respect  to  such  restrictions  as  are  here  pre- 
sented, between  the  case  of  an  article  manufactured  by  the 
owner  of  a  secret  process  and  that  of  one  produced  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  complainant  urges  an  analogy  to 
rights  secured  by  letters  patent  Bement  v.  NaUondl  Barrow 
Company^  186  U.  S.  70.  In  the  case  cited,  there  were  li- 
censes for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  covered  by 
letters  patent  with  stipulations  as  to  the  prices  at  which  the 
licensee  should  sell.  The  court  said,  referring  to  the  act  of 
July  2, 1890  (pp.  92,  98)  : 

"  But  that  statute  clearly  does  not  refer  to  that  kind  of  restraint 
of  interstate  conunerce  which  may  arise  from  reasonable  and  legal 
conditions  Imposed  upon  the  assignee  or  licensee  of  a  patent  by  the 
omier  thereof,  restrteting  the  terms  npon  Which  the  article  may 
ke  vmA  and  tbe  price  te  be  demanded  tiierefor.  Saeh  a  eonatme- 
tion  of  tbe  act  w#  have  ao  doul^t  was  nevtf  eentemi^lated  by  its 
framera.** 

But  whaterer  lig^  the  patentee  mAy  enjoy  are  denied 
from  aUtutory  gtant  lUuier  the  authority  conferred  by  tlie 
Gonatitiition.  This  grant  is  baaed  upon  public  eonsidam- 
tiDna.  The  purpose  of  the  patent  law  is  to  stinmlate  inven- 
ikm  fay  paotocting  kiTeiiton  for  a  fixed  time  in  the  advan- 
tages that  may  be  derived  from  escluaive  manuf adjure,  use 
and  sale.  As  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  CIrant 
T.  ietf^VMfic;,  6  Fat  Ml-a^A: 

"It  la  the  reward  Moated  for  the  adTsntages  derired  by  tiie 
fiiMte  tot  the  exerttoiiB  oC  the  iadlvlduai,  and  ts  intended  as  a  atlain- 
laa  te  tlKwe  eaertknia  «  •  •  The  iraUieyltfdsnoliaag  which  ithas 
net  acreed  to  jrield;  it  leceiyea  all  which,  it  has  contracted  to  reoelve. 
The  full  benefit  of  the  discovery,  after  its  enjoyment  by  the  discovorer 
for  foorteen  years,  is  presenred;  and  for  his  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
ft  during  that  time  the  public  faith  la  pledged.  •  *  «  The  great 
object  aad  iatsittled  ef  UMact  la  ta  aeenre  to  the  pabUe  the  adnA- 
tataa  to  beotarlifed  Irota  tbe  tf sciafveriea  of  Indlvldiials,  and  tbe  means 
It  empleya  are  the  oom[409]peo8atiOD  made  to  thoae  indlTidnala 
for  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  these  discoveries,  by  the  exclusive 
rii^t  to  make,  use  and  aell,  the  thinas  discovered  for  a  limited  time.'* 
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The  oomplftinant  has  no  statutory  grant.  So  far  as  ap- 
pears, there  are  no  letters  patent  relating  to  the  remedies  in 
question.  The  complainant  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  the  dis- 
dosore  required  by  the  statute  and  thus  to  secure  the  priv- 
ileges it  confers.  Its  case  lies  outside  the  policy  of  the  patent 
law,  and  the  extent  of  the  right  which  that  law  secures  is 
not  here  involved  or  determined. 

The  complainant  relies  upon  the  ownership  of  its  secret 
process  and  its  rights  are  to  be  determined  accordingly. 
Any  one  may  use  it  who  fairly,  by  analysis  and  experiment, 
discovers  it  But  the  complainant  is  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected against  invasion  of  its  right  in  the  process  by  fraud  or 
by  breach  of  trust  or  contract  Tahor  v.  Hoffman^  118  N.  T. 
86;  Chadwich  v.  Covellj  151  Massachusetts,  190.  The  secret 
process  may  be  the  subject  of  confidential  communication 
and  of  sale  or  license  to  use  with  restrictions  as  to  territory 
and  prices.  Fowle  v.  Parky  131  IT.  S.  88.  A  similar  prin- 
ciple obtains  with  respect  to  the  confidential  communication 
of  quotations  collected  by  a  board  of  trade.  Board  of 
Trade  v.  CJvristie  Grain  cfe  Stock  Co.,  198  U.  S.  286. 

Here,  however,  the  question  concerns  not  the  process  of 
manufacture,  but  the  manufactured  product,  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  complainant  has  not  communicated  its 
process  in  trust,  or  under  contract,  or  executed  a  license  for 
the  use  of  the  process  with  restrictions  as  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  by  the  licensee  to  wh<mi  the  communication 
is  made.  The  complainant  has  retained  its  secret  which 
apparently  it  believes  to  be  undisooverable.  Whether  its 
remedies  are  sold  or  unsold,  whether  the  restrictionB  as  to 
future  sales  are  valid  or  invalid,  the  complainant's  secret 
remains  intact.  That  the  complainant  may  rightfuUy  ob- 
[408]ject  to  attempts  to  discover  it  by  fraudulent  means, 
or  to  a  breach  of  trust  or  contract  relating  to  the  process, 
does  not  require  the  conclusion  that  it  is  entitled  to  establish 
restrictions  with  respect  to  future  sales  by  those  who  purchase 
its  manufactured  product  It  is  said  that  the  remedies 
"  embody  *'  the  secret  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
they  are  manufactured  according  to  the  secret  process  and 
do  not  constitute  a  communication  of  it    It  is  also  urged 
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thut  as  the  process  is  secret  no  one  else  can  manufacture 
the  article.  But  this  argument  rests  on  monopoly  of  pro- 
duction and  not  on  the  secrecy  of  the  process  or  the  par- 
ticular fact  that  may  confer  that  monopoly.  It  implies 
that}  if  for  any  reason  monopoly  of  production  exists,  it 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  control  the  entire  trade  of  the 
produced  article  and  to  prevent  any  competition  that  other- 
wise mi|^t  arise  between  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  The 
principle  would  not  be  limited  to  secret  processes,  but  would 
extend  to  goods  manufactured  by  any  one  who  secured 
control  of  the  source  of  supply  of  a  necessary  raw  material 
or  ingredient.  But^  because  there  is  monopoly  of  production, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  no  public  interest 
in  maintaining  freedom  of  trade  with  respect  to  future  sales 
after  the  article  has  been  placed  on  the  market  aj)d  tb^ 
producer  has  parted  with  his  title.  Moreover,  every  manu- 
factm^er,  before  sale,  controls  the  articles  he  makes.  With 
respect  to  these,  he  has  the  rights  of  ownership  and  his 
dominion  does  not  depend  upon  whether  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  known  or  unknown,  or  upon  any  special 
advantage  he  may  possess  by  reason  of  location,  materials 
or  efficienqr.  The  fact  that  the  market  may  not  be  supplied 
with  the  particular  article,  unless  he  produces  it,  is  a  practi- 
cal consequence  whidi  does  not  enlarge  his  right  of  property 
in  what  he  does  produce. 

If  a  manufacturer,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  privilege, 
has  the  control  over  the  sales  of  the  manufactured  article, 
[404]  for  which  the  complainant  here  contends,  it  is  not 
because  the  process  of  manufacture  is  kept  secret.  In  this 
respect,  the  maker  of  so-called  proprietary  medicines,  im- 
patented,  stands  on  no  different  footing  from  that  of  other 
manufacturers.  The  fact  that  the  article  is  represented  to 
be  curative  in  its  properties  does  not  justify  a  restriction  of 
trade  which  would  be  unlawful  as  to  compositions  designed 
for  other  purposes. 

Second.  We  come,  then,  to  the  second  question,  whether 
the  complainant,  irrespective  of  the  secrecy  of  its  process,  is 
entitled  to  maintain  the  restrictions  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
tbat  tbey  idate  to  products  of  its  own  manufacture. 
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The  basis  of  the  argument  appears  to  be  Qiat,  as  l!he  manti. 
facturer  may  make  and  sell,  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  he  may 
bMx  conditions  as  to  the  use  of  the  article  or  as  to  the  prices 
at  which  purchasers  may  dispose  of  it  The  propriety  of 
the  restraint  is  sought  to  be  derived  from  Ae  liberty  of  the 
producer. 

But  because  a  manufacturer  is  not  bound  to  make  or  sell, 
it  does  not  follow  that  in  case  of  sales  actually  made  he  may 
impose  upon  purchasers  every  sort  of  restriction.  Thus  a 
general  restraint  upon  alienation  is  ordinarily  invalid.  "The 
right  of  alienation  is  one  of  the  essential  incidents  of  a  right 
of  general  property  in  movables,  and  restraints  upon  aliena- 
tion have  been  generally  regarded  as  obnozibus  to  public 
policy,  which  is  best  subserved  by  great  freedom  of  traffic  in 
such  things  as  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  (General  restraint 
in.  the  alienation  of  articles,  things,  chattels,  except  when  a 
very  special  kind  of  property  is  involved,  such  as  a  slave  or 
an  heirloom,  have  been  generally  held  void.  *  If  a  man,'  says 
liord  Coke,  in  Coke  on  Littleton,  section  860,  *  be  possessed  of 
a  horse  or  any  other  chattel,  real  or  personal,  and  give  his 
whole  interest  or  property  therein,  upon  condition  that  the 
donee  or  vendee  shall  not  alien  the  same,  the  same  is  void, 
because  his  whole  interest  and  i)roperty  is  out  of  him,  so  as 
he  hath  [406]  no  possibility  of  reverter;  and  it  is  against 
trade  and  traffic  and  bargaining  and  contracting  between 
man  and  man."*  Park  v.  ffartmaH^  supra.  See  also  Gray 
on  Restraints  on  Alienation,  §§  27,  28. 

Nor  can  the  manufactnrer  by  mU  and  notice,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  contract  or  statutory  right,  even  though  the  restric- 
tion be  known  to  purchasers,  fix  prices  for  future  sales.  It 
has  been  held  by  this  court  that  no  sndi  privilege  exists  under 
the  copyright  statutes,  although  the  owner  of  the  copjnright 
has  the  sole  right  to  vend  copies  of  the  copyrighted  produc- 
tion. BohbS'Meiria  £o.  v.  Stfonja^  210  TJ.  S.  889.  There 
the  court  said  (p.  861)  : 

«« The  owneir  ef  the  copyright  In  this  case  did  sell  copies  of  the  book 
In  anantities  and  at  a  price  satisfactory  to  It.  It  has  exercised  the 
right  to  vend.  What  the  complainant  contends  for  eoibnices  not  only 
tbe  right  t^y  ftSI  tfa^  edpiM^  but  to  qoallty  the  title  of  a  fslore  |>t^ 
by  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  have  the  remedies  of  the 
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statute  KialMt  a«  infriiicer  becajoae  ot  ibe  prUitea  npdce  of  Ita  par- 
pone  90  to  do  anlesB  the  porchaaer  sells  at  a  price  fixed  in  the  notice. 
To  add  to  the  right  of  exclusive  sale  the  anthorlty  to  control  all 
future  retail  sales,  by  a  notlee  that  soefa  sales  must  be  made  at  a  fixed 
smi^  weuld  glre  a  sl^t  not  Inehided  In  the  tense  ef  the  statute,  aad« 
in  ear  view,  extepid  tta  operatlont  by  ^xMavMon,  beyso^  Us  mean- 
ingp  when  Interpreted  with  a  view  to  aacer^ining  the  leglalatiye  in- 
tent in  its  enactment** 

It  will  hkrdly  be  contended,  with  respect  to  auch  a  matter, 
that  the  manufacturer  of  an  article  of  commerce,  not  pro- 
tected by  any  statutory  grant,  is  in  any  better  caseu  See 
Toddy  <6  Co.  v.  Sterious  dk  O0.  (X904) y  1  Ch,  354 ;  McGruthsr 
V.  Pitcher  (1004),  2  Ch-  806;  Chsrat  v.  HaU  A  Lyon  Co.,  179 
Massachusetts,  588.  Whatever  right  the  manufacturer  may 
have  to  project  his  control  beyond  his  own  sales  must  depend, 
not  upon  an  inherent  power  incident  to  production  and 
original  ownership,  but  up<m  agreement. 

[406]  With  respect  to  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  the 
earlier  doctrine  of  the  common  law  has  been  substantially 
modified  in  adaptation  to  modem  conditions.  But  the  public 
interest  is  still  the  first  coosideration.  To  sustain  the  re- 
strainty  it  must  be  found  to  be  reasonable  both  with  respect 
to  the  public  and  to  the  parties  and  that  it  is  limited  to  what 
\a  fairly  necessary,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  for  the  protection  of  the  covenantee.  Otherwise  re- 
straints of  trade  are  void  as  against  public  policy.  As  was 
said  by  this  court  in  CUbha  y.  Baltimore  Ow  Co.,  180  U.  S. 
p.  409: 

''Tlie  dedaion  in  MUchel  ▼.  ReymM^,  1  P.  Wms.  181;  3.  0.»  Smith's 
UadhB«  Oases,  407»  7th  Bag.  ed.;  8th  Am.  ed.  766,  is  the  foundatltn 
of  the  mle  in  rdation  to  the  inyalidity  of  contracts  in  restraint  of 
trade;  bat  as  it  was  made  under  a  condition  of  things,  and  a  state  of 
society,  different  from  those  which  now  prevail,  the  mle  laid  down 
Is  not  regarded  as  Inflexible,  and  has  been  oonslderably  rnddifled. 
Pablle  w^lhre  ia  first  eoosidered,  aad  if  it  be  not  inTolved»  and  tha 
testralnt  npon  one  iwrty  is  not  greater  than  jprotection  to  the  other 
party  reoairoi,  the  contract  aoay  be  sustained.  The  question  is, 
whether,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  nature 
of  the  particular  contract  involved  in  It,  the  contract  is,  or  Is  not,  un* 
reasonable.  JUmtUJon  ▼.  RouHUon,  14  Gta.  D.  961 ;  Lmtker  tMoth  i/a, 
▼•  Leneiit,  L.  B.  0  Iq.  Stfw'* 
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^^The  trae  view  at  the  present  time,''  said  Lord  Hacnagh- 
ten  in  Nardenfelt  ▼.  MasBtm-Nordenfelt  <&c.  Co.^  1904,  A,  C 
p.  565,  ^  I  think,  is  this :  The  public  have  an  interest  in  every 
person's  carrying  on  his  trade  freely :  so  has  the  indiTidual. 
All  interference  with  individual  liberty  of  action  in  trading, 
and  all  restraints  of  trade  of  themselves,  if  there  is  nothing 
more,-  are  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  therefore  yoid.  That 
is  the  general  rule.  But  there  are  exceptions:  restraints  of 
trade  and  interference  with  individual  liberty  of  action  may 
be  justified  by  the  special  [407]  circumstances  of  a  particu- 
lar case.  It  is  a  sufficient  justification,  and  indeed  it  is  &e 
only  justification,  if  the  restriction  is  reasonable — treasonable, 
that  is,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned 
and  reasonable  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  so 
framed  and  so  guarded  as  to  afford  adequate  protection  to 
the  party  in  whose  favor  it  is  imposed,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  public." 

The  present  case  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  a  sale  of  good 
will,  or  of  an  interest  in  a  business,  or  of  the  grant  of  a  right 
to  use  a  process  of  manufacture.  The  complainant  has  not 
parted  with  any  interest  in  its  business  or  instrumentalities 
of  production.  It  has  conferred  no  right  by  virtue  of  which 
purchasers  of  its  products  may  compete  with  it.  It  retains 
complete  control  over  the  business  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
manufacturing  what  it  pleases  and  fixing  such  prices  for  its 
own  sales  as  it  may  desire.  Nor  are  we  dealing  with  a  single 
transaction,  conceivably  unrelated  to  the  public  interest.  The 
agreements  are  designed  to  maintain  prices,  after  the  com- 
plainant has  parted  with  the  title  to  the  articles,  and  to  pre- 
vent competition  among  those  who  trade  in  them. 

The  bill  asserts  the  importance  of  a  standard  retail  price 
and  alleges  generally  that  confusion  and  damage  have  re- 
sulted from  sales  at  less  than  the  prices  fixed.  But  the  ad- 
vantage of  established  retail  prices  primarily  concerns  the 
dealers.  The  enlarged  profits  which  would  result  from  ad- 
herence to  the  established  rates  would  go  to  them  and  not  to 
the  complainant.  It  is  through  the  inability  of  the  favored 
dealers  to  realize  these  profits,  on  account  of  the  described 
competition,  that  the  complainant  works  out  its  alleged  in- 
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juy.  If  there  be  an  adTuitage  to  a  mamifactiirer  in  the 
maintenanoe  of  fixed  retail  prices,  the  question  remains 
whether  it  is  one  which  he  is  entitled  to  secure  by  agreements 
restricting  the  freedom  of  trade  on  the  part  of  dealers  who 
own  what  they  [408]  selL  As  to  this,  the  complainant  can 
fare  no  better  with  its  plan  of  identical  contracts  than  could 
the  dealers  themselves  if  they  formed  a  combinaticm  and 
endeaTored  to  establish  the  same  restrictions,  and  thus  to 
adueve  the  same  result,  by  agreement  with  each  other*  If 
the  immediate  advantage  Uiey  would  thus  obtain  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  such  a  direct  agreement,  the  asserted 
ulterior  benefit  to  the  complainant  cannot  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  support  its  system. 

But  agreements  or  combinations  between  dealers,  having 
for  their  sole  purpose  the  destruction  of  competition  and 
the  fixing  of  prices,  are  injurious  to  the  public  interest  and 
void.  They  are  not  saved  by  the  advantages  which  the 
participants  expect  to  derive  from  the  enhanced  price  to 
the  consumer.  People  v.  Sheldon^  189  N.  Y.  251;  Judd  v. 
Harrington^  189  N.  T.  105;  People  v.  MUk  Exchange j  145 
N.  Y.  267;  United  States  v.  Addyston  Pipe  dk  Steel  Co.y 
85  Fed.  Eep.  271;  on  app.  176  U.  S.  211;  Montague  dh  Co. 
V.  Lowry,  198  U.  S.  88;  Chapin  v.  Brown^  88  Iowa,  156; 
Craft  V.  McConoughy,  79  Illinois,  846;  W.  U.  Hill  Co.  v. 
Gray  dh  Worcester^  127  N.  W.  Kep.  (Mich.)  808. 

The  complainant's  plan  falls  within  the  principle  which 
condemns  contracts  of  this  class.  It,  in  effect,  createT  a 
combination  for  the  prohibited  purposes.  No  distinction 
can  properly  be  made  by  reason  of  the  particular  character 
of  the  commodity  in  question.  It  is  not  entitled  to  special 
privilege  or  inmiimity.  It  is  an  article  of  commerce  and 
the  rules  concerning  the  freedom  of  trade  must  be  held  to 
apply  to  it.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  margin  of  freedom 
is  reduoed  by  the  control  of  production  make  the  protection 
of  what  remains,  in  such  a  case,  a  negligible  matter.  And 
where  commodities  have  passed  into  the  channels  of  trade 
and  are  owned  by  dealers,  the  validity  of  agreements  to 
prevent  competition  and  to  maintain  prices  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstance  whether  they  were  produced  by 
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sev^rftl  ■Muinfactiircrs  or  by  one,  [4<W]  or  whether  they 
were  previously  owned  by  one  or  by  many.  The  complaitt- 
ant  haying  sold  its  product  at  prioes  eatiafaetoiy  to  il»elf, 
the  public  is  entitled  to  whatever  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  competition  in  the  subsequent  traffic; 

•Hie  questions  involved  were  carefully  conaidered  and  the 
deoisicMis  reviewed  by  Judge  Lurton  in  delivenng  the  opia- 
ion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Park  v.  H<n'tman^ 
suproj  and,  in  following  that  case,  it  was  concluded  below 
that  the  restrictions  sought  to  be  enfoitoed  by  the  bill  were 
invalid  both  at  oomuHMi  law  and  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  July  2, 1890«    We  think  that  the  court  was  right 

The  allegations  of  the  bill  as  to  the  labels  and  cartons  used 
by  the  oomplainsiit  are  evidently  incidental  to  the  main 
charge  as  to  the  procurement  of  violation  of  the  restrictions 
as  to  prioes  and  vendees  contained  in  the  agreement;  and 
failing  as  to  this  no  case  is  made  for  relief  with  i;espect  to 
the  trade-marks,  which  are  not  showa  to  have  been  infringed* 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Lubton  took  no  part  in  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  HoLHisSy  dissenting. 

This  is  a  bill  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  mducing, 
by -corruption  and  fraud,  agents  of  the  plaintiff  and  pur- 
chasers from  it  to  break  their  contracts  not  to  sell  its  goods 
below  a  certain  price.  There  are  two  contracts  concerned. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  jobber  or  wholesale  agent  to  whom 
the  plaintiff  consigns  its  goods,  and  I  will  say  a  few  words 
about  that,  although  it  is  not  this  branch  of  the  case  that 
induces  me  to  speak.  That  they  are  agents  and  not  buy- 
ers I  understand  to  be  conceded,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it 
[410]  can  be  denied.  We  have  nothing  before  us  but  the 
form  and  the  alleged  effect  of  the  written  instrument,  and 
they  both  are  express  that  the  title  to  the  goods  is  to  remain 
in  the  plaintiff  until  actual  sale  as  permitted  by  the  contract. 
So  far  as  this  contract  limits  the  authority  of  the  agents 
as  agents  I  do  not  understand  its  validity  to  be  disputed. 
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But  it  18  cooBtnied  abo,  to  ponnift  ibe  pitffTmff»  (rf  ttiaiiciiie 
by  consignees  from  other  oonsigne^  and  to  make  Uie  qpeei- 
fication  of  prices  applicable  to  gpods  ao  puirehased  aa  wdl 
as  to  goods  ooQsigDeGL  Hence  when  the  bill  allegea  that  the 
defendant  has  obtainied  medicine  from  these  agente  bj  induc- 
ing them  to  break  their  contracts,  the  aU^;ation  does  not 
require  proof  of  breadi  of  trust  by  an  agent>  but  would  be 
satisfied  by  proving  a  breach  of  i»x>mise  in  >re9peet  of  goods 
that  the  consignee  had  bought  and  owned.  This  reasoning 
would  have  been  conclusive  in  the  days  of  Saunders  if  the 
construction  of  the  contract  is  right,  as  I  suppose  that  it  is. 
But  the  contract  as  to  goods  purchased  is  at  least  in  ibe 
background  and  obscure;  it  is  not  the  main  .undartakmg  that 
the  instrument  is  intended  to  express.  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  bill  ought  to  be  read  as  charging  the  defendant  with 
inducing  a  breach  of  the  ordinary  duty  of  oonsignees  as 
such  {Smft  it  Co.  V.  Urdied  States,  196  U.  S.  875,  895), 
and,  therefore,  as  entitling  the  fdaintiff  to  relie£  Anffle 
V.  OhicoffOy  St.  Pmid,  MinneapoUa  A  Omaha  By.  Oo^  lill 
U.  S.  1. 

The  second  contract  is  that  of  the  retail  agents,  so  called, 
being  really  the  first  purchasers,  fixing  the  price  below  which 
they  will  not  sell  to  the  public.  There  is  no  attempt  to  at- 
tach a  contract  or  condition  to  the  goods,  as  in  BobbB-MemU 
Co.  V.  Straus,  210  U.  S.  389,  or  in  any  way  to  restrict  deal- 
ings with  them  after  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  retail  men. 
The  sale  to  the  retailers  is  made  by  the  plaintiff,  and  tiie  only 
question  is  whether  the  law  forbids  a  purchaser  to  contract 
with  his  vendor  that  he  will  not  sell  [411]  below  a  cwtain 
price.  This  is  the  important  question  in  this  case.  I  suppose 
that  in  the  ease  of  a  single  object  such  as  a  painting  or  a 
gtatue  the  right  of  the  artist  to  make  sudi  a  stipulation  harffly 
would  be  denied.  In  other  words,  I  suppose  that  the  reason 
why  the  contract  is  held  bad  is  that  it  is  part  of  a  seheme 
embracing  other  similar  contracts  each  of  wfaidi  applies  toa 
number  of  similar  things,  with  the  object  of  fixing  a  geneml 
market  price.  This  reason  seems  to  me  inadequate  in  the 
case  before  the  court.  In  the  first  place  by  a  slight  change 
in  the  form  of  the  oontraot  the  plaintiff  can  aeoomplish  the 
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Midt  in  a  way  that  would  be  beyond  suocessful  atbU^.  If 
it  diould  make  the  retail  dealers  also  agents  in  law  as  well 
as  in  name  and  retain  the  title  until  the  goods  left  their 
hands  I  cannot  conceive  that  even  the  present  enthusiasm  for 
regulating  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  other  people  would 
deny  that  the  owner  Was  acting  within  his  rights.  It  s^ms 
to  me  that  this  consideration  by  itself  ought  to  give  us  pause. 
But  I  go  farther.  There  is  no  statute  covering  the  case; 
there  is  no  body  of  precedent  that  by  ineluctable  logic  re- 
quires the  conclusion  to  which  the  court  has  come.  The 
conclusion  is  reached  by  extending  a  certain  conception  of 
pnUk  ]>olic7  to  a  new  sphere^  On  such  matters  we  are  in 
perilous  oofuntry.  I  think  that,  at  least,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  most  enlightened  judicial  policy  is  to  let  people  manage 
their  own  business  in  their  own  way,  unless  the  ground  for 
interference  is  very  dear.  What  tiiien  is  the  ground  upon 
which  we  interfere  in  the  present  case!  Of  course,  it  is  not 
the  intei^est  of  the  producer.  No  one,  I  judge,  cares  for  that. 
It  hardly  can  be  the  interest  of  subordinate  vendors,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  for  preferring  them  to  the 
.  originator  and  first  vendor  of  the  product  Perhaps  it  may 
be  assumed  to  be  the  interest  of  the  consumers  and  the  pub- 
lic On  that  point  I  confess  that  I  am  in  a  minority  as  to 
laigto  issued  than  [418]  are  concerned  here.  I  think  that  we 
greatly  exaggerate  the  value  and  importance  to  the  public 
0f  competiticm  in  the  production  or  diatributicm  of  an  arti- 
cle (here  it  is  only  distribution) ,  as  fixing  a  fair  price.  What 
'really  fixes  that  is  the  competition  of  conflicting  desires.  We, 
none  of  us,  can  have  as  mudi  as  we  want  of  all  the  things 
that  we  want  Therefore,  we  have  to  choose.  As  soon  as 
the  price  of  something  that  we  want  goes  above  the  point  at 
^Miich  we  are  willing  to  give  up  other  things  to  have  that, 
we  cease  to  buy  it  and  buy  something  else.  Of  course,  I  am 
apeaking  of  things  that  we  can  get  along  without  There 
may  be  neeeasaries  that  sooner  or  later  must  be  dealt  with  like 
short  rationis  in  a  shipwreck,  but  ibey  are  not  Dr.  Miks's 
medicines.  With  regard  to  things  like  the  latter  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  point  of  meat  profitable  returns  marks  theequiUb- 
rian^  of  mei^l  dmres  and  deiermines  the  fair  price  in  the 
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only  aense  iii.which.I  can  find  tneaning  in  those  words.  The 
Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company  knows  better  than  we  do  what 
will  enable  it  to  do  the  best  business.  We  must  assume  its 
retail  price  to  be  reasonable,  for  it  is  so  alleged  and  the  case 
is  here  on  demurrer;  ao  I  see  nothing  to  warrant  my  assuming 
that  the  public  will  not  be  served  best  by  the  company  being 
allowed  to  carry  out  its  plan.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  the  public  will  profit  by  this  court  permitting 
knaves  to  cut  reasonable  prices  for  some  ulterior  purpose 
of  their  own  and  thus  to  impair,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  artieles  which  it  is  assumed  to  be  desirable 
that  the  public  should  be  able  to  get. 

The  conduct  of  the  defendant  falls  within  a  general  pro- 
hibition of  the  law.  It  is  fraudulent  and  has  no  merits  of 
its  own  to  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  the  court*  An  in- 
junction against  a  defimdant's  dealing  in  non-transferable 
round-trip  reduced  rate  tickets  has  been  granted  to  a  rail- 
road company  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  law  protect- 
ing contracts,  and  the  demoralization  of  rates  has  [413]  been 
referred  to  as  a  special  circumstance  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral groonds.  BUttrtiUm  v.  Louisville  db  NtuhviUe  B.  B.  Oo.y 
SOT  n.  S.  SOS,  222,  228,  224.  The  general  and  special  con- 
siderations equally  apply  here,  and  we  ought  not  to  disi^- 
gard  them,  unless  the  evil  effect  of  the  contract  is  very  plain. 
The  analogy  relied  upon  to  establish  that  evil  effect  is  that 
of  combinaAions  in  restraint  of  trade.  I  bdieve  that  we  have 
some  superstitions  on  that  head,  as  I  have  said;  but  those 
combinations  are  entered  into  with  intent  to  exclude  others 
from  a  bu^ess  naturally  open  to  them,  and  we  unhappily 
have  become  familiar  with  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
carried  out  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  likeness  be- 
tween them  and  this  case.  Jayne  v.  Ldder^  149  Fed.  Rep.  21, 
27;  and  I  .think  that  my  view  prevails  in  England.  EUi- 
maaf^  Sons  db  Co.  v.  Carrington  <6  Son^  Limited  [1901],  2 
Ch.  276.  See  Ocargt  v.  Harris^  177  Massachusetts,  72;  Oarst 
V.  Clu^fies^  187  Massachusetts,  144.  I  think  also  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  and  the  popularity  of  what  I  deem 
mistaken  hotions  makes  it  my  duty  to  express  my  view  in 
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[68]    DARIUS  OOLE  TRANSP.  CO.  t;.  WHITE  STAB 

(Circuit  Oourt  of  Appeals,  Sixtli  CRreait    Maicti  7, 1811.) 

[186  Fed.  fi€S>.,  63.] 

Moifopoum  (I12)-*Fedkeal  Jlitti-Tbubt  Aoiv— CoirffrEucnoH  ahb 
SooPB.— The  sale  of  a  basUiesa  and  the  good  will  pertaining  to  it, 
and  an  agre^nent,  within  reasonable  Umltationa  as  to  time  and 
territory,  not  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  purchaser,  when 
made  as  a  part  of  the  sale  of  the  bnslnesB,  and  not  as  a  device  to 
control  commerce,  is  not  within  the  fMeral  anti^tmst  law  of  July  2, 
1890  (chapter  647,  26  Stat  209  [U.  &  Clomp.  St  IWU  p.  8200]),  but 
Bucti  act  raiders  unlawful  every  contract  combination  or  con- 
spiracy which  directly  or  necessarily  operates  in  restraint  of  trade 
between  the  states  without  regard  to  the  form  wliich  the  trans- 
action takes.* 

[Od.  Nota-*IV>r  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  CSent  Ois-  §  10;  Dee. 
Dig.  I  12.] 

L64]    MONOPOUXS    (I    16)~FBDXaAL    Alfn-l^UBT   ACT—ltLBPtAL   C09- 

TiucTS — ^Lbask  or  Vessel. — ^Libelant  and  respondent  were  both 
owners  of  steamers  running  regularly  between  Detroit  and  Toledo, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  had  operated  under  a  pooling  arrange- 
meant  whidi  gave  them  a  monopoly.  At  the  expiration  ot  sneh 
arrangemoit,  libelant  sold  one  of  Its  boats  and  leased  the  oliier  to 
respondent  for  a  term  of  three  years  to  be  run  between  such  two 
points,  and  at  the  same  time  transferred  its  good  will,  and  agreed 
not  to  engage  in  competition  during  the  term.  The  rental  reserved 
was  more  than  the  steamer  could  have  earned  operated  independ- 
ently. HeU,  on  the  evidence,  tliat  the  domtnant  purpose  of  the 
parties  was  to  enable  req;K>ndeat  ta  maintain  it^  monopoly  of  the 
business,  and  that  the  lease  was  void  as  in  violation  of  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  July  2,  1890,  c  647,  26  Stat  209  (U..  S.  Comp.  St 
ISOlt  p.  8200),  and  rent  could  not  be  recovered  thereon. 

[Bid.  Nota — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Ug,  I  Ifi; 
Dec.  Dig.  1 16.] 

BsvEBBNs,  circuit  Judge,  dissenting. 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan. 

Suit  in  admiralty  by  the  Darins  Cole  Transportation  Com- 
pany against  the  White  Star  Line.  Decree  for  respondent, 
and  libelant  appeals.    AfBrmed. 

•fibrliabus  copyrighted,  t911«  by  West  Publishing  Oompany. 
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F.  O.  Hmv0jf  (J. /. Sp$ed^  ci^mumA)^  lor  ap|idlsiitL 

6^itij^  and  Cfrajfj  for  appellee. 

Before  Sxvxeens,  Warrington,  and  Kkappbn,  Circuit 
Judgea 

Kkappek,  Cirdtiit  Jndge. 

TkiB  is  an  appeal  frotti:  a  decree  diamissing  the  fibel  filed 
by  appellant  tor  the  reoevery  of  two  installments  of  rent 
ilpon  a  lease  of  the  steamer  lilewUd;  the  decree  being  based 
upon  ihiB  gronnd  that  the  contract  of  lease  was  void  as  being 
in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  Sherman'  Anti-Trust  Law 
(Act  July  8, 1890,  c.  647, 26  Btat.  209  [XT.  S.  Oomp.  St  1901, 
p.  8800]).  He  lease  was  made  March  8,  1900,  for  a  tenti 
of  tl^ree  yters,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $18,000,  with  a  pro- 
tision  for  the  subfttittttion  (without  additional  rental),  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  season,  of  the  steamer  Arwuddl^  owned 
by  appellant,  and  then  engaged  during  a  short  season  in  navi- 
gating Lake  Ontario,  and  with  further  provision  for  the  use 
of  the  Af^tnddl  by  appellee  (in  connection  with  the  Idle- 
wSd^  for  another  portion  of  the  season,  at  the  option  of 
appellant  at  en  added  rental.  The  Idlewild  was  to  be  run 
**  as  a  passenger  and  packet  freight  steamboat  between  Port 
Huron  and  Detroit^  Michigan,  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  upon 
any  portion  of  said  route^''  and  in  connection  with  the  lessee's 
^  otiier  steameito  in  the  passenger  and  packet  freight  business 
dn  the  river  and  lakes  between  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Toledo,  Ohio.''  By  the  eleventh  paragraph  of  the  charter 
the  lessor  ^agrees  to  surrender  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  all  of  the  good  will  of  the  ^  river  businesB,'  so-called,  that 
may  be  controlled  by  it,  and  to  that  end  agrees  not  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  party  of  the  second  part  upon  the* 
routes  herein  named,  and  not  to  operate  any  of  its  vessels  ot 
any  vessel  [66]  whatsoever  on  the  said  routes  betweeii  De- 
troit and  Port  Huion  or  between  Deb^it  and  Toledo  during 
the  period  of  the  said  three  years." 

1.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  sale  of  a  busuMs,  and  the 
sarieiider  of -the  good  will  pertaining  to  that  bui^ess,  and 
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an  agreement  thereunder,  within  reasonable  lunitiE^ns  as  to 
time  and  territory,  not  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
purchaser,  when  made  as  part  of  the  sale  of  the  business, 
and  not  as  a  device  to  control  commerce,  is  not  within  the 
federal  anti-trust  law.  United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Ass\  166  U.  S.  290,  329, 17  Sup.  Ct  540,  41  L.  Ed. 
1007;  United  States  y.  Joint  Trajfh  Ass'^n^Vll  U.  S.  605,  668, 
19  Sup.  Ct  26,  43  L.  Ed.  269;  Bement  v.  National  Harrow 
Go.,  186  U.  S.  70,  92,  22  Sup.  Ct,  747,  46  L.  Ed.  1038;  Cin- 
cinnati Packet  Co.  v.  Bay^  200  U.  S.  179, 185, 26  Sup.  Ct  208, 
50  L.  Ed.  428;  Fisheries  Co.  v.  Lennen  (C.  C.)  116  Fed.  217; 
Davis  y.  A.  Booth  dk  Co.  (6th  Circuit)  181  Fed*  81,  «i  & 
a  A.  269. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  the  fed* 
eral  anti-trust  law  forbids  every  oontcact,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  which  directly  or  necessarily  opeirates  in  restraint 
of  trade  between  the  statee  without  regard  to  the  form  which 
the  transaction  takes.  Northern  Securities  Co.  y.  United 
States,  193  U.  S«  197,  331,  24  Sup.  a.  436,  48  L.  Ed.  299; 
Chesapeake  dk  Ohio  Fuel  Co.  v.  United  States,  116  Fed.  610, 
619,  620,  63  C.  C.  A.  256,  266,  266;  Clark  v.  Needham^  126 
Mich.  84,  86,  87,  83  N.  W.  1027,  61  L.  R.  A.  786,  84  Am.  St 
Bep.  669.  See,  also,  cases  cited  in  Bigelov)  v.  Cdlfumet  dk 
Beda  Min.  Co.  (C.  C.)  156  Fed  869, 874.    . 

2.  The  determination  of  this  case  must  therefore  turn  upon 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  restraint  imposed 
was  merely  inddental  to  the  lease,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lease  was  a  device  to  control  interstate  commerce; 
in  other  words,  upon  the  dominant  purpose  of  the  parties  in 
raalring  the  lease.  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  deter- 
mined from  all  the  circumstances  of  ,the  case.  The  question 
as  presented  here  is  in  some  reqiects  novel,  and  is  not  en- 
tirely easy  .of  solution.  The  oral  evidsnee  was  taken  in  open 
court,  and  consisted  of  the  testimony  of  the  representatives 
of  the  respective  parties  who,  on  behalf  of  theobr  principals, 
negotiated  the  lease  in  question.  Upon  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  testimony,  in  connection  with  the  documentary 
evidence,  and  giving  due  considera^m  to  the  opportunity 
possessed  by  the  trial  judge  to  determine  the  weight  to  be 
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ffmsx  the  tefltiiiioiiy  of  tlie  iHtnesBeB,  w^  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  condusian  reached  by  the  cooxt  below,  that  the 
agreemeiit  Tiolatee  the  federal  toti^tmst  htw.  Ameng  the 
important  coiisideratioiis  which  kad  to  this  oondiisioii  are 


For  12  years  preTioos  to  the  nmking  of  the  lease  in  qned^ 
tion  a  monopoly  of  liver  and  li^e  transportation  between 
the  points  named  in  the  (garter  party  in  question  had  been 
maintained  nnder  a  pooling  arrangement  between  the  own- 
ers of  the  req)ectite  lines  of  boats,  including  the  parties 
to  this  litigation,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  during 
which  there  was  a  diviaian  of  territory.  Daring  the  years 
1897, 1898,  and  1899  there  were  four  companies  in  the  pool. 
By  the  time  this  pooling  arrangement  expired,  two  of  the 
four  parties  had  disposed  of  their  interests  to  the  other  two, 
who  became  the  parties  to  the:  1800  [66]  arrangement  in 
question,  the  libelant  having  made  a  sale  on  credit  of  one 
of  its  boats  and  the  respaadffDi  having  acquired  a  third  boat 
The  arrangement  of  1897  to  1899  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan,  in  a  suit  brought  by  af^pellee  here  against 
the  remaining  parties  to  the  agreement,  for  contributi<»i  on 
account  of  a  recovery  for  personal  injuries,  to  be  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  under  the  federal  anti*tru$t  law.  WkUe 
Star  Line  v.  Star  Line  af  Steamer^  4t  oZ^  141  Mich*  604^  109 
N.  W.  135,  118  Am.  St  Bep.  551.  It  is  eonqeded  hem  that 
the  agreement  of  1897  to  1899  was  in  violoticm  of  that  lasw^ 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  object  of  the  arrange^aent  fqr 
the  entire  period  between  1888  and  1899  was  a  monopoly>  of 
the  traffic  in  question.  We  cannot  regard  this  fact  as  im-* 
material  in  arriving  at  a  determination  of  the  dominant  pur- 
pose of  the  parties  in  making  the  lease.  .  In  our  opinion  ^ 
previous  relations  of  the  parties,  while  not.  n«;essa;rily  win- 
trolling,  furnish  a  valuable  sidelight  upon  the  purpose  of. 
the  agreement  here  in  question.  The  case  before, us  .must  bft 
determined  upon  its  own  peculiar  facts.  The  district  judge^ 
seems  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  objeet  of  the 
appellee  in  chartering  the  Idlewild  wasto  elimhiate  I4>pe]^ 
lant's  competition,  and  that  in  maldng  the  charter  be  ^  aimed, 
at  the  sa^ote  control  of  the  traffic  which  be  had  before>'Va|iA. 
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tb$t  the  appellatnt  entared  into  the  contract  wiHi  the  knowl' 
edge  of  ite  purpose  and. effect  as  restraining  competition. 
The  chapter  tor  the  years  1900  to  1902,  which  is  before  ns, 
produced  the  result  accomplished  by  the  arrangements  be- 
tween 1888  and  1899  and  was  intended  to  do  so.  The  dk- 
trict  judge  found  as  a  fact  that  the  rentals  paid  for  the  use 
ottb^Idlemld  were  greatly  in  excess  of  tiie  earnings  of  that 
Reamer.  We  think  the  testimony  sustains  that  conchision. 
While  there  is  some  conflict  of  testimony,  we  think  it  a  rea* 
sonable  deduction  that  the  annual  rental  fixed  was  practically 
an  aiP^erage  of  the  annual  earnings  of  the  Idletoiid  during  the 
12  years'  existence  of  the  pooling  arrangement,  and  that  this 
amount  was  about  $4,000  greater  per  year  than  the  IdlewUd 
was  ibble  to  earn,  except  as  her  share  of  the  earnings  under  a 
practically  complete  monopoly  of  this  traffic  Indeed,  the 
appdlee'e  manager  testified : 

**  Ffom  an  earning  standpoint,  in  tHe  liands  of  anybody,  she  (the 
/AeicHJd)  perhaps  ynm  worth  only  99,000,  bat  in  oar  hands  and  to  do 
away  with  opposLdon,  ahe  was  worth  $13,000  to  aa.** 

It  is  urged  that  the  IdlewUd  could  not  hare  competed  with 
the  appellant's  three  boats,  and  that  the  former  must  there- 
f(Mre,  had  this  lease  not  been  made,  hare  remained  out  of 
commission.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  such  is  the  case. 
Indeed,  as  we  understand  the  record,  appellant's  manager 
conceded  that  he  might  have  used  the  IdlewUd  on  the  route 
betweto  Detroit  and  Toledo;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
appellant  would  have  experienced  any  difficulty  in  supple- 
menting the  IdLewUd  with  another  boat,  if  necessary  to  main- 
tain, competition.  There  is  also  evidence  that  appellant^ 
manager  had,  or  daimed  to  have,  such  ccmipetition  in  mind 
if  the  lease  in  question  were  not  made. 

If  it  was  the  dominant  purpose  of  both  parties,  when  mak- 
ing the  lease,  to  preserve  the  monopoly  whidi  they  had  par- 
ticipated in  creat[67]ing,  and  in  maintaining  for  a  period 
of  ycjars,  the  contract  was,  in  our  judgment,  none  the  less 
invalid,  from  the  fact  that  the  lessor,  instead  of  receiving  for 
the  use  of  the  boat  a  share  of  the  profits  of  a  pool,  obtained 
as  annual  rental  an  amount  whidi  experience  in  the  pool 
showed  was  the  average  annual  earnings  assigned  to  the  boat 
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in  qii«itioii— an  MBoaUt  materially  langer  tfaaa  the  boaieookl 
haiTB  itself  earned  while  operated  uader  the  lease. 

This  most  be  so  nnleas  we  are  prepared  to  hold  that  a  com-* 
bioatioii  made  for  the  purpose  of  oiaiBteSiiii^  a  monopdy  is 
made  kwful  by  the  fact  that  the  reniial  of  oileof  the  boate 
used  in  the  combimitian  was  fixed  in  aaoBut^  Oan  it  make 
any  difference  with  the  result  that  the  lessor  did  not  propose 
the  insertt<m  of  stipulations  against  competition,  if  he  knew 
that  the  object  of  the  lessee  was  to  effect  a  continuance  of 
the  monopoly  which  had  been  maintained  by  the  participa^ 
tion  of  the  parties  up  to  that  time^  and  that  such  would  be 
ite  effect,  and  ^^proyed  of  such  result,  knowing  that  it,,  as 
lessor,  was  receiving  a  rental  which  could  <mly  be  paid  be* 
cause  of  the  securing  of  such  mcmopoly  t 

In  view  of  the  ciroumstances  whidi  haye  been  just  stated, 
did  the  form  the  tnmsaetion  took  make  it  any  less  a  contract 
in  restraint  of  trade?  Should  not  in  such  case  the  dominant 
purpose  of  both  parties  be  held  to  be  to  restrain  conmieroBt 

In  OnUed  StaUs  ▼•  Trana-Missouri  Freight  A$8^n  and  in 
United  States  ▼.  Joint  Traffic  Ass%  euproj  is  found  language 
sustaining  the  inference  that  a  lease  and  sale  stand  upon  the 
same  basis.  It  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  necessary 
difference  between  rules  pertaining  to  salts  and  leased.  It 
Rcems  obvious,  however,  that  a  lessor  may  have  a  greater  in- 
terest in  creating  and  maintaining  a  monopoly  than  a  vendor 
ftom  the  fact  that  on  the  termination  of  the  lease  the  lessor, 
88  the  owner  of  bosta  suitable  for  the  traiBc  in  questioxij 
would  be  interested  in  the  existence  of  as  little  competition 
as  possible.  The  fact  that,  as  we  understand  the  record, 
appellant  did  engage  in  the  river  and  lake  tra^c  in  questton, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  charter  under  consideratioci,  lends 
color  to  the  view  that  it  was  to  appellant's  interest  to  main- 
tain the  same  arrangement  in  which  it  had  participated  dur- 
ing the  years  previous  to  the  charter  in  questbn.  The  fact 
that  the  parties  did  not  renew  their  arrangement  on  the  ex* 
piration  of  tbis  darter  is  not  significant,  for  by  the  time  it 
had  expired  the  parties  were  in  fitigatton,  first,  in  the  suit  in 
the  state  court  referred  to,  and,  second,  by  the  institution  of 
the  present  snit  ler  oentai  under  the  charter  in.  question 
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here^in  which  cbsmi  the  reciprocal  defenecii  were  suuki  liutt 
the  respecdye  agraementB  were  in  oontrayention  of  (he  fed- 
eral statutes.  It  18  to  be  noted,  as  of  some  pertinency,  that 
by  thefifth  paragraph  of  the  lease  aj^Uee  specifically  agreed 
that  the  leased  boat  should  be  operated  in  connection  with 
his  other  steamers  oyer  the  same  routes  which  had  been  so 
controlled  by  the  parties  for  many  years  preceding. 

The  theory  on  which  stipulations  against  competiticHi  in 
connection  with  bona  fide  sales  have  been  hdd  not  to  violate 
the  federal  anti-trust  law  is  that  such  restraint  is  no  greater 
than  required  for  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  vendee,  and  that  such  restraint  is  therefore  merely  in- 
cidental to  the  main  purpose,  to  wit,  the  sale  and  purchase. 
See  United  States  y.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Ass^n;  United 
[68]  States  r.  Joint  Traffic  Ass^n;  Bement  r.  National  Har- 
row Co,;  Cincinnati  Packet  Co.  y.  Bay;  Davis  r.  A.  Booth 
A  Oo.^  heretofore  cited. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  restraint  imposed  is  greater  than 
necessary  to  afford  a  fair  protection  to  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  a  vendee  or  lessee,  the  contract  is  rendered  void. 
Shawnee  Compress  Co.  v.  Anderson^  209  U.  S.  428,  425,  28 
Sup.  Ct  672,  62  L.  Ed.  865.  The  same  test  has  been  recog- 
nized by  this  court  in  several  cases  under  the  common  law, 
including  Hitchcock  v.  Anthony^  88  Fed.  779, 28  C.  C.  A.  80; 
American  Strawhoard  Co.  v.  Haldeman  Paper  Co.,  88  Fed. 
619,  27  C.  C.  A.  684;  Knapp  v.  S.  Jarvis  Adsans  Co.^  186 
Fed.  1008,  70  a  G  A.  586;  Prame  v.  FerrOl^  166  Fed.  702, 
92  a  G.  A.  874. 

Can  this  test  apply,  that  is  to  say,  can  the  lessee  be  said  to 
have  legitimate  interests  to  protect,  when  his  dominant  pur- 
pose in  taking  the  lease,  and  which  is  approved  by  the  lessor, 
is  to  continue  a  monopoly  which  both  have  participated  in 
creating  and  maintaining  t  We  are  constrained  to  the 
i^yinion  that  the  district  judge  did  not  err  in  holding  the 
agreement  unlawful. 

It  is  urged  that,  even  if  the  agreement  in  relation  to  the 
interstate  commerce  route  between  Detroit  and  Toledo  is 
void,  the  remainder  of  the  contract  may  be  enforced  as  valid. 
There  is  in  our  judgment  no  foroe  in  this  contention.    The 
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cxntnct  18  eoftuee  and  indiyifliUe.  Hm  only  vm  wlddi  fe» 
spondent  had  of  the  IdletoUd  was  under  the  coritrad;,  and 
that  being  roid^  and  no  basee  emirtiing  for  an  apporttoning 
of  earnings  under  the  inteistate  route  from  those  earned 
whoUj  within  the  state,  and  thus  no  means  of  sepavatingthe 
legal  from  the  illegal  provision,  it  follows  that  no  xeooiyptj 
canbehad. 

SxvBBSNS,  Circuit  Judge  (dissenting). 

In  my  opinion  the  judgment  proposed  by  the  majority  of 
the  court  is  erroneous;  and,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  much 
interest  to  the  business  public,  and  my  conviction  is  so  posi- 
tive that  the  decision  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  settled 
interpretation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
record  my  dissent  and  state  the  reasons  for  it 

I  assume  as  a  postulate  that  the  act  is  not  intended  to 
prohibit  that  class  of  contracts  so  long  sanctioned,  whereby 
the  owner  of  property  or  business,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, conveys  it,  or  some  valuable  interest  in  it,  to  another, 
and  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  consideration  agrees 
not  to  do  anything  which  shall  tend  to  diminish  the  value 
of  the  subject-matter  of  his  conveyance,  whether  it  be  of  a 
business  or  of  some  specific  real  or  personal  property. 

A  lease  of  a  vessel  for  employment  on  a  certain  specified 
route  on  which  the  owner  has  hitherto  employed  it  is  a 
proper  contract  in  which  such  a  stipulation. may  be  madcw 
The  contract  which  these  parties  made  is  not  obnoxious  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to.  It  is  not  affected  by 
the  circumstance  that  these  parties  had  before  that  time  been 
in  a  combination  with  other  parties  v^hich  was,  and  had 
been  adjudged  to  be,  illegal.  As  to  any  new  agreement,  they . 
had  the  same  capacity  and  privilege  as  other  people  to  make 
contracts  concerning  their  property  and  business.  Whether 
such  new  contract  offends  the  law  depends  upon  its  stipula- 
tions. If  they  are  not  unlawful  and  their  due  performance 
is  not  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  [69]  public,  they  cannot 
be  impeached  by  suspicion  or  even  proof  that  the  parties 
intended  something  wrong  so  long  as  that  proof  does  not  go 
to  any  act  or  fact  extraneous  to  the  contract.    Intentions  do 
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not  oDuiit  in  bnsineaB  trananctions  unlesB  tiiqr  un  esnmi 
into  effect  by  a  oontnust 

Judge  Andrews  in  the  course  of  an  elabontte  opinion  upon 
thia  -flobject,  delivered  in  the  ease  of  Dianumd  Match  Oo*  v« 
Baeber,  106  K  Y.  478, 18  N.  £.419, 60  Am.  Bep.  464,  said: 

**  We  ai^  Ttot  aware  of  any  rale  of  law  wlildi  makes  the  motlTe  of 
the  ooTenantee  the  test  of  the  validity  of  mich  a  contraet  Oa  the 
contrary»  we  sappoee  a  party  may  legally  pnrchaae  the  trade  and 
bnslneM  of  another  for-  the  very  parpoee  of  preventing  oompetltian, 
and  the  validity  of  the  contract,  if  supported  by  a  consideration,  will 
depend  upon  Its  reasonableness  as  between  the  partlea** 

And  this  defendant  is  not  claiming  that  there  was  any 
stipulation  outside  the  contract  which  made  it  other  than 
what  it  purports  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  the  defendant 
plants  its  defense  upon  the  contract  itself  and  in  its  answer 
to  the  libel  sets  it  up  as  a  valid  defense.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  any  extraneous  stipulation  which  by  its  association 
with  the  contract  would  make  it  unlawful.  It  is  true  the 
answer  sets  up  the  previous  unlawful  combination,  and  how 
it  was  denounced  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  And 
then  the  defendant  attempts  to  carry  the  taint  of  that  trans- 
action over  into  the  new  contract  and  so  infect  it  with  the 
same  illegality.  Upon  what  legal  inference  or  logic  this 
result  is  accomplished  is  not  apparent.  In  the  court  below 
witnesses  were  called  and  testified  about  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  irrelevant  and  immaterial  subjects;  and  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  district  judge  saw  the  witnesses 
and  heard  them  testify.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  opinion  of  my  associates,  that  the  oral 
testimony  adduced  at  the  hearing  in  the  court  below  was  of 
no  legal  significance,  both  because  there  was  no  pleading 
which  raised  any  issue  beyond  that  which  the  reference  to 
the  contract  itself  and  the  earlier  combination  presented,  but 
because  the  testimony  referred  to  does  not  tend  to  show  that 
anytliing  more  than  the  due  performance  of  the  contract  was 
at  any  time  agreed  to  be  done,  or  ever  was  done. 

Turning  again  to  the  instrument  itself,  the  only  point 
raised  in  the  argument  made  to  show  that  the  parties  agreed 
to  do  something  which  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  is  that  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
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ooQflkterably  exoaeded  tlie  fair  rental  valae  of  the  xum. 
This  is  supposed  to  gi7«  gronnd  for  saspicion.  But  what 
evil  objeet  the  suspicton  rests  upon  is  not  so  ^  bodied  f ortil  ^' 
as  to  be  discernible.  Besides,  it  is  the  ordinary  and  ex- 
peeted  thing  in  snch  cases  that  the  rendee  wiU  pay  more  than 
the  yalae  of  the  principal  sabject  of  the  contract,  and  that 
some  part  of  the  consideration  goes  for  the  ancillary  stipn- 
ktion.  The  defendant  in  its  answer  to  the  libel  yeiy 
properly  pats  the  matter  thus: 

"Tbat  the  rental  price  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  steamers  JdlewUd 
and  Arundeli  was  largely  in  excess  of  their  real  rental  valne,  and  that 
the  same  was  agreed  to  be  paid  in  conrideradon  of  the  nndertaklng 
of  the  libelant  not  to  oiter  into  competition  with  the  defendant  upon 
nid  route  during  the  period  of  aaid  contract** 

[70]  Just  what  the  Sherman  Act  means  by  the  term  'Mo- 
nopolizing" is  not  yet  settled,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will  have 
to  be  done  by  the  processes  of  inclusion  and  exclusion.  But 
it  already  seems  safe  enou^  to  say  that  it  does  not  include 
such  a  result  as  a  man  may  attain  by  his  own  endeavor  and 
without  the  suppression  of  competition  other  thaji  such  as 
inures  to  him  through  the  anciUaiy  stipulations  of  a  lawful 
contract,  such  as  these.  There  is  no  forbidden  monopoliz- 
ing in  this,  nor.  any  undue  restraint  of  trade.  There  was 
here  no  agreement  to  bring  other  parties  into  a  combination, 
or  to  induce  them  not  to  enter  into  competition.  There  was 
no  stipulation  that  the  lessor  should  have  any  interest  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  business  which  it  was  expected  would,  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  lessee;  nor  was  there  any  sort  of  combination 
in  the  enterprise.  If  the  lessor  had  sold  the  vessel  outright, 
and  had  stipulated  not  to  compete  in  the  business  in  which 
she  was  to  be  employed,  it  would  have  been  the  common  case 
in  which  such  ancillary  stipulations  have  been  adjudged  to 
be  lawfuL  Here  the  vessel  was  leased  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  the  restraint  which  the  lessor  put  upon  itself  was  for 
the  same  period.  All  the  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  which 
then  were  or  mi^^t  be  built  and  be  capable  of  such  service 
were  as  free  as  ever  to  ply  the  business  of  carriers  of  pas- 
sngen  and  frei^t  between  these  ports. 

The^dcKfandant  naivdy  bVow«  m  its  answer  and  makes  oath 
that  at  the  time  when  it  made  this  contract  it  was  advised 
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and  believed  that  it  waa  valid  and  hinding.  And  upon  audi 
a  pledge  of  its  sincerity  we  may  properly  aasame  that  dur- 
ing the  years  when  it  was  using  the  vessel  it  held  to  the  same 
faith.  Otherwise  it  would  have  abandoned  the  contract 
and  restored  the  vessel  to  its  owner.  It  was  not  until  pay 
day  arrived  that  it  was  able  to  see  things  in  what  it  now 
thinks  is  the  proper  light.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
not  permissible  in  law  for  a  party  to  alter  his  position  in  this 
way  and  in  circumstances  where  the  law  permits  it  on 
grounds  of  public  policy^  but  the  conditions  are  recited  to 
indicate  the  duiy  of  the  court  to  put  such  a  construction  upon 
the  contract  and  give  it  such  effect  as  will  make  it  valid  and 
obligatory  if  such  construction  is  fairly  possible. 

In  my  opinion  the  public  interest  was  not  impaired  in  any 
way  which  would  render  the  contract  obnoxious  to  the  prohi- 
Intions  of  the  3herman  Act;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  decision  to  the  contrary  would  be  opposed  to  the  settled 
law,  and  if  followed  would  render  the  making  of  any  of 
this  kind  of  contracts  practically  impossible,  and  must  think 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  better  served  by  compel- 
ling the  defendant  to  perform  its  agreement 


[174]  MOTION  PICTUEE  PATENTS  CO.  v.  ULLMAN 

ET  AL. 

(OlTCuit  Goort,  S.  D.  New  Tork.    September  27, 1910.) 

[186  Fed.  Bep^  174,] 

MoROPOLBBs  (I  21) — Rights  or  Mbmbebb — Sxnr  fob  Ikweijsqvmejxt — 
AixfiQATioir  OF  VtnjLWWUL  OpNSPi&AOT. — It  is  no  defense  to  a  snit 
f6r  Infringement  of  a  patent  that  the  complahiant  and  third  persons 
have  entered  into  an  illegal  combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade;  and  sach  defense  is  not  aided  hj  an  allegation  In  the 
answer  that  the  suit  is  not  brought  in  good  Ukith  to  prevent  infringe- 
ment, but  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  conspiracy  effective.* 
[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent  Dig.  I  15 ;  Dec 
Dig.  121.1 

■  I  ...■    .1         I      T ■■  I    .  I  '■       ■  I  I  ■.    I       ■■■»■»<   I        I  II  ■!■■ 

^    •Bj^fatfD$  eopf^li^ted,  t»n,  .^  West  Publishing  Offumv- . 
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Oflaloil  <tf  tteOMVt 

Li  Equity.  Suit  by  the  Motion  Pictam  Patents  Oomptnj 
against  Isaac  W.  Ulhnan,  Sidney  M.  Ulfanan,  Duff  C.  Law, 
William  Paley,  [176]  and  the  Film  Import  &  Trading  Com- 
pany.  On  exception  to  answer.   Exception  sustained. 

Bichard  N.  Dyer  and  Leonard  H,  Dyer^  for  complainant. 

LitOefiM  and  LUUefield,  for  defendants. 

Hour,  District  Judge. 

I  think  the  gz^eat  weight  of  authority  is  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  no  defense  to  a  suit  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent  that 
the  complainant  and  third  parties  have  entered  into  a  c(xn- 
bioation  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  (Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26 
Stat  209  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8200]).  Straiir.  Na- 
tional Harrow  Oo.  (C.  C.)  61  Fed.  819;  Otis  Elevator  Co.  v. 
Geiger  (C.  C)  107  Fed.  131;  General  Electric  Co.  v.  Wiee 
(C.  C.)  119  Fed.  922;  Independent  Baking  Powder  Co.  y. 
Boorman  (C.  G.)  180  Fed.  726;  Motion  Picture  Patents  Oo. 
y.  Laemmle  (G.  G.)  178  Fedi  104.  Such  a  sbit  is  not  based 
on  contract,  but  on  tort,  and,  of  course,  the  fact  that  a  man 
has  entered  into  some  illegal  contract  does  not  authorize 
others  to  injure  him  with  impunity. 

The  paragraph  of  the  answer  excepted  to  alleges  that  the 
suit  is  not  brought  in  good  faith  to  prevent  infringeihent, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  canying  out  and  making  effective  a 
contract,  combination,  and  conspiracy  between  the  oomphiin- 
ant  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  to  monopolise  the 
manufactore,  sale,  and  use  of  moving  pictures  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  But  the  bill  is  a  simple  bill  for  the^n- 
fringement  of  a  patent  Its  purpose  is  apparent  on  its  face. 
The  mere  assertion  that  it  has  some  other  purpose  is  not  an 
allegation  of  fact,  and  is  not  admitted  bf  the'  ezcejiltion.  Tf 
incidentally  it  effects  some  other  result^  that  does  not  author- 
ize infringement 

My  oondusiaii  18  that  the  exception  should  be  sustained. 
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[ft9BI  UNITED  STATES  ^.  AMERICAN  NAVAL 
STORES  OO.  BT  AK* 

(Giiciill;  Ooart,  8.  D.  GeorgU,  R  D.    April  17»  I9€0.) 

[Ida  Fad.  Bep.  HO.] 

MoNOPOLiBi  (f  10) — Fbhebal  Airn-TKU8T  Aor— Pkral  PMyfinom— 
CtoN8TiTDTioNALnx*-Tlie  pteal  provlirioiis  of  Stennaa  Antt^Ttnst 
Act  July  2, 1880,  c.  647»  II  1,  2,  26  Stat  200  (U.  &  Ck^mp.  St  1901, 
p.  8200) »  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  encage  ta  aiijr  combination 
or  conq>iracj  in  restraint  of  interstate  conmierce  or  to  monc^wllae 
or  attempt  to  Bonop<dise  aiqr  part  of  sodi  coouneroe,  are  oonstitii- 
tlcmaL* 
[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  1 10.] 

MOHOFQLIKS    (i   81)— FEDESAL  ANTI-TBtTST  ACT— IHDICTMEHT  FOB  VlO- 

LATioif — SufyiouwPY. — Ooonts  of  an  indictment  diarging  conspiracy 
to  restrain  and  monopollae  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  yfola- 
tion  of  Sherman  Anti-Tmst  Act  July  2, 1880,  c  647,  If  1,  2,  26  Stat 
208  (U.  S.  Oomp.  St  1801,  p.  8200),  considered,  and  Mi4  to  suffi- 
ciently charge  and  describe  the  offense. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec  Dig.  f  SL] 

nmiOTMEHT    ANB    IKTOBMATION     (I    125) — ^DUPLZCITT— VlOLATIOir    OT 

Fedeeal  Ajm-TKom  Aor. — ^Undw  Sherman  Anti-Trost  Act  July  2, 
1880,  c.  647,  I  %  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Oomp.  St  1801«  p.  8200),  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  **  monopolise  or  attempt  to  mon<4K>liae 
*  *  *  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states  or  with  foreign  nations,**  monopolising  and  attempting  to 
monopolise  such  conmierce  are  separate  offenses  and  cannot  be  in- 
winded  in  one  eoimt  of  an  indictment 

[SUL  Notev*-For  other  cases*  see  Indictment  and  ZnfOrmatioa,  Pec 
Dig.  1126.] 

[S98]  Criminal  prosecution  by  the  United  States  against 
the  American  Naval  Stores  Company,  Edmund  S.  Nash, 
and  otiiers.    On  demurrer  to  indictment.    Overruled. 

See,  also,  172  Fed.  465;  186  Fed  81. 
I 

Aletfonder  Akerman^  Asst.  U.  S.  Atty.,  TF.  M.  T^^mar. 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  for  the  United  SUtes. 

W.  W.  MackaU,  Adams  and  Adama^  and  Garrard  and 
Meldrim^  for  defendants. 

•For  charge  given  to  the  Jury  (172  Fed.  4S5)  see  vol.  8,  p.  878. 
^SyUahos  copyrighted,  1811,  hy  West  Foblisldng  Company. 
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OpialMi  oCtteCkMDC. 
Sbbraks  District  Judge  (ondly). 

The  demurrer  to  the  indictment  in  this  case  raises  both 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  or  Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  indict- 
ment under  sections  1  and  2  of  said  act  Act  July  2,  1890, 
&  647,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8200).  The 
questions  raised  by  tiie  demurrer,  and  so  exhaustively  and 
comprehensively  argued  by  counsel,  orally  and  by  brief,  have 
caused  anxious  and  earnest  investigation  by  the  court  The 
statute  has  been  a  vexatious  one  to  the  courts  since  it  first 
came  under  judicial  scrutiny,  in  Be  Oreene  (CS.  C.)  52  Fed* 
104. 

Four  times,  so  far  as  my  investigation  has  disclosed,  this 
statute  has  received  judicial  consideration  in  criminal  cases, 
and  in  none  of  these,  was  the  question  of  the  uncertainty 
and  indefiniteness  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  statutes 
brought  squarely  before  a  court  as  here.  Not  once  has  the 
Supreme  Court  passed  upon  this,  perhaps,  doubtful  feature 
of  the  act;  but  a  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
decisions  of  that  court  from  United  Statee  v.  E.  0.  Knight 
Co.,  in  156  U.  S.  1, 15  Sup.  Ct  249,  89  L.  Ed..825,  as  early 
as  1895,  down  to  the  Danbury  Hat  ease,  208  U.  S.  274,  28 
Sup.  Ct  801,  52  L.  Ed.  488,  will  uphold  the  validity  of  the 
act.  A  brief  summary  of  tbem  all  is  that  they  hold  ^  that 
the  act  prohibits  any  combination  whatever  to  procure  action 
which  essentially  obstructs  the  free  flow  of  commerce  be^ 
tween  the  states  or  obstructs  in  that  regard  the  liberty  of  a 
trader  to  engage  in  business."  It  does  not  fail  to  interest 
the  inquiring  student,  either,  that,  in  all  of  the  important 
cases  involving  the  construction  of  this  act  by  that  great 
eourt,  eveiy  section  of  it  has  been  persistently  assailed  for 
uncertainty,  ambiguity,  absurdity,  and  unconstitutionality. 

The  wholesome  purpose  of  the  law,  as  remedial  legislation, 
is  I  conceive,  no  longer  open  to  question  or  cavil  by  the 
inferior  federal  courts,  who  must,  of  course,  be  guided  by 
the  construction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Said  Justice  La- 
ccxmbSi  i^eaking  for  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 

85825^— YOL  4—17 i 
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trict  of  New  York,  in  VmUd  34aie$  r.  Amerioim  TAobco 
Oo^  164  Fed.  700,  referring  to  the  Sherman  Act: 

*  DlBregarding  yarions  dicta«  and  following  the  several  propoaitiODa 
which  have  been  approved  by  successive  majorities  of  the  Supreme 
Gonrt,  this  language,  as  prohibiting  any  contract  or  combination  whoee 
diNct  effect  is  to  prevent  the  free  play  of  competition,  and  thus  tead 
to  deprive  the  cenntry  of  the  services  of  any  number  of  independent 
defUera,  however  smalL 

**Ab  thus  construed,  the  statute  is  revolutionary;  by  this  it  is  not 
intended  to  imply  that  the  construction  Is  incorrect  When  we  remem- 
ber the  drciimstanoes  under  which  the  act  was  passed,  the  popular 
prelndlce  against  large  aggregations  of  capital,  and  the  lood  outcry 
Against  combinations  which  [61^4]  might  in  one  way  or  another  Intec^ 
fere  to  suppress  or  check  the  full,  free,  and  wholly  unrestrained  oom- 
petition  which  was  assumed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  the  very  life  of 
trade*  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  Congress  had  responded 
to  what  seemed  to  be  the  wishes  of  a  large  part,  if  not  a  majority,  of 
(he  commohlty,  and  that  it  intended  to  secure  such  competition  against 
^e  opemtl0n  of  satonl  laws." 

It  could  accomplish  no  good  parpose,  as  I  see  at  this  time, 
to  enter  npon  a  comprehensive  review  and  oompariscm  of  the 
decisions  of  the  inferior  federal  courts  construing  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  act.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  well-reasoned 
case  decided -by  Judge  Jackson  (which  I  would  be  inclined 
to  follow  if  the  statute  had  not  received  constructioD  by  the 
Supreme  Court),  who  undertook  to  define  the  scope  of  the 
act  and  what  were  criminal  monopolies,  and  what  consti- 
tuted restraint  of  trade  and  the  sufficiency  of  an  indictment 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute,  was  long  prior  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  SvAfi  caae^  196  U.  S.  876, 
%  Sup.  Ot  276,  49  L.  Ed.  518,  the  Northern  Seouriiiea  oase^ 
19S  U.  S.  197,  24  Sup.  Ct  486,  48  L.  Ed.  679,  and  the  JokU 
Trafic  Association  case,  171  U.  S.  505, 19  Sup.  Ct.  25,  48  L. 
Ed.  259).  In  view  of  the  interpretation  of  the  statute  made 
in  these  cases  it  is  not  improbable  that  Judge  Jacteon's  de- 
eision  in  Re  Greene  (C.  C.)  52  Fed.  104,  and  Judge  Nelson's 
decision  in  United  States  v.  Greenhut  (D.  C.)  50  Fed.  469, 
and  Judge  Kick's  in  Be  Coming  (D.  C.)  51  Fed.  205,  would 
be  different. 

In  so  far  as  the  application  of  the  provisioas  of  the  statute 
denouncing  as  criminal  combinatimis  Und  eonspiraeies  in 
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mtount  of  iarade  wd  i^onopoliM  and  atsUmpta  «k  j 
lies  and  attempts  to  monopolixs,  I  am  impelled,  after 
btfdtancgr  and  mucb  inquiry,  t^  the  ultimate  oMidnsion  tkat 
until  that  qneation  is  bronght  aqoaiely  heton  tbe  Supreme 
Court  it  would  be  saler  to  follow  the  precedents  established 
bj  United  StaUiv.PaUermmei  A  iCC)  65  Fed.  606,  and 
UmUd  States  y.  MaeAndrmos^  FarUe  Oompmug  {(X  CL) 
149  Fed.  823. 

Judge  Hough,  of  the  Soothem  Distiict  of  New  York,  orer- 
mled  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment,  charg^^  violation  of  sec* 
tiona  1  and  2  of  the  Sbennan  Adtj  and  held  among  other 
definitions  of  the  act,  that; 

'Whether  sny  giTen  businesi  eelieme  Mli  wMiIb  tlie  aatt-trant 
law  as  a  criBiMnsllon  or  oatmsixm^  1b  leeUalnt  of  tmdfl^  er  sn  at- 
tonyt  St  monopoly  of  a  portion  thereof  U  is  to  be  determtaieil  by  Its 
effect  on  interstate  commerce^  which  need  not  be  a  total  sappnwrion 
of  trade  or  interstate  commerce,  nor  a  monopoly;  but  it  is  sntBdent 
tf  ttB  neeesHiiy  operation  tends  to  restrain  interstate  commerce  and 
to  deprive  Oe  pobllc  of  4iia  sdvantages  flowtna  fHMB  frae  eompetitkA.^ 

Again,  (lie  criminal  provisdons  of  the  statute  received  com- 
prehensive treatment  from  Circuit  Judge  Putnam,  in  the 
case  of  Ufdted  States  v.  Patterson  (C.  G.)  55  Fed.  605.  This 
ease  was  most  exhaustively  argued  by  counsel  in  which  al- 
most every  conceivable  objection  that  could  be  raised  to  the 
appfication  of  the  first  two  sections  of  the  act  were  insisted 
upon,  yet  the  learned  judge  said : 

"  I  do  not  think  tha*e  is  any  constitntional  question  in  this  case, 
upon  any  view  of  this  statute  or  upon  the  face  of  the  indictment 

'^Tbe  right  of  fiiee  eommeree  granted  by  the  ConsOtntion  perailts 
broad  legitfatlan;  and  in  no  asDse  is  this  statute  as  bread  as  the 
isnrisad  statulB  [M5]  sactlan  6S08  en  the  prhielpal  ceastraodoa 
pleaded  later  in  UMte4  aMe$  t.  W^fideU  [112  U.  &  7S»  6  Snp.  Ct  ^ 
28  Xa  Ed.  678]. 

''There  may  be  practical  dlfflcnlties  in  applying  the  statute  in  sach 
a  way  as  to  ptmeikt  eonlliets  with  the  state  jurisdiction.  Ordiaarily 
a  case  canwit  be  suide  mder  ttie  statute  unless  tbe  means  are  shown 
le  be  lll^Ealf  and  therafiire  it  U  necessary,  ordinarily,  to  declare  the 
means  by  wblch  it  is  intended  to  engross  or  monflpoUae  the  market" 

The  eonit  does  not  feel  embarrassed  by  the  use  of  the  words 
^  trade  and  corameme.^  The  learned  judge  gees  on  to  point 
oat  the  spedlfie  oABUsea  deaouneed  by  the  first  two  sectioDS 
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of  the  aci,  and  farther  on  defines  tiie  purpose  of  Oongress 
in  this  legislatiim. 

CSan  it  be  said  in  view  of  these  decisions  4hat  the  act,  aa 
far  as  it  applies  to  criminal  combinations  and  conspiracies, 
should  be  lightly  brushed  aside  because  of  its  apparent  un- 
reasonableness and  absurdity,  or  would  it  best  oHnport  with 
the  due  administration  of  justice  to  hold  its  penal  prori- 
sions  effective  as  against  those  ocmspiracies  and  combina- 
tions which  are  shown  by  requisite  proof  to  be  destructive 
of  the  public  welfare?  It  has  been  asserted  by  text- writers 
to  be  incapable  of  enforcement  because  its  application  would 
destroy  honest  enterprise  and  thrift;  perhaps  this  is  an  un- 
founded apprehension. 

There  are  valid  statutes  impossible  of  application  in  all 
cases  to  the  letter,  notably  the  Trinity  Church  ccae^  143  U.  S. 
457,  12  Sup.  Ct.  511,  36  L.  Ed.  226.  Blackstone  illustrates 
it,  with  the  law  of  Bologna,  which  prohibited  the  shedding 
of  blood  in  the  streets  of  the  city ;  but,  when  a  man  fell  with 
a  fit  and  had  to  be  lanced  as  a  remedy,  no  one  ever  thought 
by  doing  so,  that  the  law  was  violated 

I  have  considered  the  indictment  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  the  accused  must  be  informed 
of  tjiie  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and 
the  indictment  must  impart  to  him,  not  only  all  the  elements 
of  the  offense,  but  they  must  be  stated  in  the  indictment  with 
clearness  and  certainty,  so  as  to  make  the  defendant  reason- 
ably to  understand  the  act  and  particular  transaction  touch- 
ing which  he  must  be  prepared  with  his  proof.  The  rule 
is,  in  prosecutions  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  indictment  must  charge  more  than  the  language 
of  the  statute  upon  which  it  is  founded.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  to  some  extent  this  necessity  must  be  governed  by 
the  particular  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  test  of  the  sufficien<7  o'  ^^ 
charging  or  descriptive  part  of  an  indictment  is  not  that  it 
might  be  more  specific  and  certain,  but  whether  it  charges 
enough  to  put  the  defendant  cm  notion  of  what  he  may  ex- 
pect to  meet  in  the  proof.  Without  critically  reviewing  the 
indictment,  the  first  count  charges  that  tliA  defendant  con* 
spired  in  the  usual  form  of  a  conspira(7  diarge,  and  then 
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ptwecA  to  chaerAB  with  fiome  deteil  how  tiiej  wen  aogaged 
in  interstate  trade  and  commerce  and  the  character  of  the 
trade  points  and  places,  the  relation  of  the  officers  to  the 
corporation,  and  then  follows  a  description  of  the  means 
and  ways  of  effecting  the  oonspirai^. 

The  fsecond  eoant  charges  a  oonspiracy  to  monopolize  and 
describes  in  like  manner  how  the  monopoly  was  to  be  effected, 
and  the  general  scheme  of  effecting  the  objects  of  that  con- 
spiracy. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  counts  charge  suffi- 
ciently the  offense  of  conspiraqr  to  [6%)  put  the  defendant 
on  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  accusatioiL  The  third  oount  is 
a  more  difficult  proposition.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  by 
the  use  of  the  generic  term  "  monopolize  ^  and  what  follows 
as  a  description  of  the  offense  in  thia  count  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  as  laid  down  in  the  famUiar  cases  of 
Cruik$hmJk  (92  U.  S.  642,  23  L.  Ed.  688)  and  Bew  (124 
n.  S.  483,  8  Sup.  Ct  671,  31  L.  Ed.  616).  As  may  be  seen, 
the  statute  intends  to  create  two  distinct  and  different  offenses, 
viz.,  monopolizing  and  attempting  to  monopolize. 

It  is  elementary  that  two  separate  offenaes.  cannot  be  inr 
duded  in  one  count  of  an  indictmentb  Besides,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  defendant  should  know  whether  the  gov- 
ernment will  proceed  to  prove  that  the  defendants  monopo- 
lized or  attempted  to  monopolize.  I  think  there  is  clearly  a 
distinction  between  the  two,  and,  although  there  is  not  dif- 
ferent punishment  provided,  the  count  is  bad  for  duplicity 
and  for  lack  of  certainty. 


[1008]     UNITED  STATES  n.  SWIFT  ET  AL»« 
<I>tflMet  Oourt,  N.  D.  BUiM^    Marcb  22,  leil.) 
(186  Fed.  Beift.,  1002.] 
GkDcniAL  Law  (f  42) — ^Ikmuhitt  to  Onk  FtTBHisHiiro  BSvtoeivob — 

BTATUra  CSOVBUaVG  iHWSnOATXORS  BT  Ck)MMISSIONEB  or   COBPOBA- 

mrna. — The  Immimlty  statute  goveming  the  giving  of  testimony  he- 
fore  the  GommiflsioBer  of  Ck>rporatlons  Ib  Act  Feb.  11, 1893,  c.  83,  27 

•Wot  epialua  owmenBBg  demiurera.lo  indictmenta  (188  Ved.  Beift., 
82),  iee  poa,  p.  288. 
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liy  Act  FeU  11,  ]k903,  c  662,  I  6^  32  Stet.  S27  ( U.  &  Gomp.  St  Supch 
1909»  IK  d2)»  creating  the  Department  of  Ck>mm6rce  and  Labor.* 
[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  Law,  Dec.  X>ig,  f  42.] 

GtoMiNAL  Law  (f  42)— luicTmrrr  to  Witnbbb— OoNflnocnoir  o» 
Statute.— Immunity  Act  F^.  11,  1808,  c  S8,  27  SUt  44S  (U.  8. 
Gomp.  St  IfOl,  p.  8178),  which  relates  to  eyhtenoe  given  in  foi^m- 
SMnt  Investigations^  and  provides  that  "no  person  stiail  be  prose- 
cated  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter  or  thing  concerning  which  he  may  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  *  *  •^  was  enacted  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  fifth  constitutional  amendment  and  does  so  by  aflording  the 
HfttnsBs  absolntn  immonlty  fi?om  fatore  pvosscotiea  for  any  oMonsc 
arftsU:ig  out  of  the  transactions  to  whidi  his  testimony  relates,  and 
which  might  be  aided,  directly  or  indirectly,  thereby,  so  as  to  leave 
no  ground  on  which  the  constitutional  privilege  [1008]  may  be  In- 
voked. It  operates  aS  an  act  of  general  amnesty  for  all  snch 
oflienses;  but  it  is  not  inteaddd  te  bs^  and  cannot  b^  BMdSr  a  AMd 
against  prossention  for  offensea  committed  after  ttie  testifiio^y  Is 
given  or  the  eiMdeoca  fumiAed,  since  a  person  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a  witness  against  hims^  in  respect  to  an  otfense  which 
had  not  been  oommitted  when  the  testimony  was  given. 
[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  GHmmal  Law,  Dm.  Dig.  f  42.] 

CkiMniAL  Law  (1 198)— FtngaaL  Aifti^a^inst  Aor^-OonsMiAoy  iir  Bn- 
nrKAiift  er  I^sadk— AogmTtAZf-^EnnoT.^^A  eansplosAy  to  restrain 
or  monopolise  taiterstate  commerce,  In  violation  of  t^e  Shermsn 
Anti-Trust  Act  (Act  July  2,  1890,  C..647,  I  1,  28  Stat  209  [U.  S. 
Ctomp.  St  1901,  p.  82001),  is  necessarily  a  contintiing  one,  and  Its 
illegality  is  not  alone  in  the  act  of  confederating  or  engaging  In  the 
conspiracy,  but  also  in  its  continuation,  so  that  a  Judgment  of  con- 
viction or  ac(|altal  In  a  prosetnition  of  those  engaged  in  it  in  net  a 
bar  to  their  subsequent  prosecution  for  continuing  and  canylng  f6r- 
ward  the  same  conspiracy  thereafter,  which  is  a  new  violation  of 
ttielaw. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  Law,  Dec  Dig.  f  19&] 

OaiMiNAL  Law  <f  42)*^Iifin7inTt  to  Onn  Fusmdatne  B^dnmcK^- 
EmcoT  OF  Statute. — Defendants  were  indicted  in  1906  for  oon- 
q^lracy  to  monopolise  Interstate  commerce  in  fftsh  meats,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  (Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  f  1, 
26  Stat  209  [U.  S.  Gomp.  St  1901,  p.  8200]) ;  but  an  acquittal  was 
directed,  on  the  ground  tliat  they  were  immune  from  prosecution  be- 
cause of  testimony  given  and  evidence  fumiriied  by  fhem  befove  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  In  relation  to  the  transactions  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  indictments.  JETeid,  that  such  immmiity 
did  not  extend  to  a  subsequmit  prosecution  fbr  continuing  the  same 

•  S|)r]Iabns  copyrighted,  1091,  by  Wlnt 
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[M.  Nota-'l^  odMy  aifMS,  Me  OHdiIbU  Lbw,  Det.  Dig.  f  401] 
IniofMXRv  AH*  iSTQBMAnmr  (§  117>**^lfonoif  f  QfUMmm-^Ommfrnm 
OuMfBfiaror  or  BfiuBinu  Buuiu  €taAifD  JtaT.--^nxc0pt  fa.  itstM 
iHiTiBg  flUtatw  an  the  eableet,  conrtg  will  not  rmimr  the  «rld«wse 
reeelted  hy  a  graad  Jury  on  e  motion  to  ^aatb,  A>r  the  perpoee  eC 
puetng  on  Ite  eompoteucy* 

[Ed.  Note. — 9w  other  cteeB,  see  fiidtetment  eM  lalliruiatUmt 
OtBt  Dig.  f  488;  Dee.  Dig.  f  18T.] 
ChnciiRAi.  Law  (I  378)— PLfe^e  iir  ABmMwn^-^vmmtm, — ^In  the 
IMeM  eomta^  a  plea  In  ahatement  hi  a  crtmhufl  eaae  itmy  piogwa^ 
falae  an  leave  eC  fhct  aa  to  what  etWunce  waa  pmaented  t»  Che 
giaad  Jnry. 

[Bd.  No«e.-*^Fot  other  eaaea,  aee  Qrtnrinal  Law,  Oeat  DIgi  M 
i8&-6«2;  Dec;  Dig.  I  27ai 
WoiDB  MNW  PHhAsa»— ''IinctmnT.''^^TBiBiQatt3r'*  dbes  ndt  flMaa 
that  no  acta  In  fiact  were  ever  doae^  htrtthat  there  may  be  no  ptbo» 
cntion  In  reapeet  thereto.  InilDaaltf  daee  not  wipe  oot  the  history 
Qif  eventSL 

[Ed.  Not&--9or  other  deOnitlona;  see  Wbuds  ahd  !liMa4fl^  tei. 
4,  pp.  Mil,  8412:1 
PaKDoir  (f  l)^NAT0n  ev  " Pabdow •^— *Am wwrrr.**— A  "pardon"  or 
**aauueBtj'*  aacnrea  aghlaat  the  cooae^encea  Of  one^e  acts,  and  not 
agafaist  the  acta  of  themsrtvesL  It  hiT<^ee  fottf^eaeas;  not  foi*- 
getfhliiess. 

[Ed.  NetSb««]nor  other  cases,  see  Paidon,  Cent  Dig.  I' It  Dec  mg. 
f  1. 

For  other  deflalttona,  see  Wofds  and  Phrtsss,  ¥rt.  1,  p.  878;  r^ 
8,  pp.  ia88-an2;  vol.  9,  p.  tTltkl 

[lOM)  Criminal  proBecvtioik  by  the  Untied  Stetea  agatttat 
Louis  F.  8wift  and  others.  On  motions  to  quash  and  pleas 
to  the  indictment,  and  motion  to  strike  pleas  from  flies.  Mo- 
tions to  quash  and  to  strike  denied,  and  rule  on  government 
to  rei^y  to  pleaa. 

*l%e  indictment  In  this  case  cfharges  a  combination  fn  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  states,  and  contains  fire 
eoants.  The  first,  second,  and  fifth  counts  charge  the  engaging  by 
the  defendants  hi  the  combination  therein  described  'duMng  the  ten 
years  next  preceding  the  finding  and  presentation  of  this  Indlct- 
nsent,  •  •  •  and  therefore  continnotxaiy  and  at  all  times  dnrlng 
the  three  years  next  precedltig  the  flndfnjp  and  presentation  of  this 
hifflctmettt'    The  fohrth  codid;  cAarges  thi»  engaging  In  a  similar 
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cwmWtiatfoii  'at  aU  times  dortng  the  three  yean  nezt  praeediBg  the 
ilDdIng  and  presentation  of  thla  indictment,'  and,  forther,  tiiat '  during 
all  the  times  mentioned  In  this  Indictment  said  defendants,  tocBtber 
with  other  persons  whose  names  an  to  the  Jnrors  unknown,  have 
mMinfminaA  and  nutdo  effoctlTe  an  agreement,  miderstandlng,  and 
arrangement  among  themselves  whereby  they  have  fixed,  regulated, 
and  controlled  the  prices,'  ^e.  The  third  count  charges  the  engaging 
in  SQCh  a  comblnatian  '  contlnnonsly  and  at  all  times  daring  the  ttaee 
years  next  preceding  the  finding  and  presentation  of  this  indictment,' 
without  any  sobseqnent  qualifying  words  as  to  time. 

**  The  separate  pleas  In  abatement  filed  on  btiialf  of  the  reepeetive 
defendants  are  of  two  dasses:  (A)  Pleas  of  those  defendants  who 
wetie  impleaded  in  the  Indictment  of  July  1, 1906;  (B)  pleas  of  those 
defendants  who  were  not  impleaded  in  the  indictment  of  1906w  The 
defendants  In  this  case  who  were  formerly  Indicted,  and  whose  E»leas 
here  are  identical,  are  Louis  F.  Swift,  Bdward  F.  Swift,  Charles  H. 
Swift,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  Arthur  Meeker,  Thomas  J.  Connors,  and 
Bdward  Morris.  Seren  separate  pleas  In  abatement  hSTe  been  filed 
en  behalf  of  eadi  of  these  defendants. 

**  The  first  plea  is  directed  at  the  first  count  of  the  indictment  It 
sets  out  verbatim  the  first  and  seventh  counts  of  an  Indietment  re- 
turned on  July  JU  1905;  the  q[>eclal  pleas  In  bar  filed  October  2S,  1906, 
by  each  of  those  defendants  to  the  former  Indictment,  including  the 
first  and  seventh  counts  thereof;  the  additional  special  pleas  in  bar 
filed  on  November  22, 1906,  to  tiie  former  indlctnient;  the  repUeations 
to  those  spedal  pleas;  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  sustaining  the  qsMdal 
pleas,  rendered  on  March  21,  1906 ;  the  Judgment  <m  that  verdict, 
entered  on  March  29,  1906,  in  fbvor  of  those  defendants.  The  plea 
then  sets  out  certain  evidence  of  and  concerning  the  matters  and 
things  heard  and  considered  by  the  grand  Jury  which  returned  the 
Indictment  of  July  1, 1906,  and  which  it  avers  was  also  heard  by  the 
grand  Jury  which  returned  the  indictment  herein ;  that  there  was  no 
evidence  presented  to  the  grand  Jury  which  returned  this  indictment, 
of  and  concerning  the  oigaging  by  these  defendants  in  the  combina- 
tion described  In  the  first  count,  other  than  evidence  of  and  concern* 
Ing  the  acts,  transactions,  matters,  and  things  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment of  July  1,  1906 ;  that  the  acts,  transactions,  matters,  and  things 
which  are  stated  and  charged  in  the  first  count  of  this  Indictment 
are  the  same  acts,  transactions,  matters,  and  things  which  were  stated 
and  charged  in  the  first  and  seventh  counts  of  the  Indictment  of  July 
1, 1906 ;  that  the  evidence  described  was  material  to  the  charges  con- 
tained In  the  first  count  of  this  indictmeot,  and  that  the  consideration 
of  the  same  by  the  grand  Jury  was  prejudicial  to  the  defendants.  The 
plea  closes  with  averments  of  diligence. 

''The  second,  third,  and  fourth  pleas  are  identical  with  tlie  first, 
save  only  that  they  are  directed  at,  req;>ectively,  the  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  counts  of  this  indictment 
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*»•  Bfft  i^ea  FMBwaas  to  tlie  enttfg  Iwftlftmwit  In  it  Is  liieorpo- 
ntfid,  bj  rateenoe^  tiie  moid  ftaily  set  out  In  thse  lint  plea,  and  Um 
VTennenla  of  dUlfonca  It  also  aTars  tliat  aftar  the  makteg  of  tlw 
teTaatlaation  by  the  Oomwriariinier  of  OorporadMui*  aa  flaaeribed  tally 
In  the  Qwcial  jpleaa  In  bar  filed  to  tiia  Indtetmrnt  of  J«ly  1,  190S, 
tbo  OoaamtaalflBer  of  Oorpomtioaa  reported  tbe  infoimatlon  and  data 
ao  catboMd  bj  him  to  the  Preaidcnt  of  [1M6  J  the  United  Statea,  and 
aaobodled  In  the  printed  ▼oloine  known  aa  the  'Garfldd  B^wrt,'  a 
part  of  the  InforoMtkn  obtained  froan  the  aeveral  dtfendanta;  that 
the  Garfield  Beport  ia  a  public  doeoment*  which  ia  incorporated  bjr 
vaferenee;  that  In  m^  and  1905  tho  Qarfleld  R^wrt  and  the  Infonna* 
tion  and  eridaice  aecnred  from  the  defendant*  were  dalifered  to  the 
Attomesr  General  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  district  attoracgr 
for  the  Northern  district  of  Illinois;  and  npon  information  and  be- 
Uef  that  the  Garfield  Report  and  the  evidenoe  secured  from  the 
aarttal  defendants  were  used  by  the  attomeya  for  the  United  States 
In  tUs  ptoceedlnir  in  pr^iMiring  and  aearching  oat  endence  againat 
Uka  deteidantB»  which  was  introdoeed  before  and  consldeBed  by  the 
grand  jory  r^Btaming  thia  Indictment;  that  aoch  erldence,  ao  SBarehed 
out  and  prepared  with  the  use  and  aid  of  the  evidence  ao  aecored 
fhMn  the  aereral  def endantHy  whidi  waa  Introdoeed  before  the  grand 
fmj  retandng  this  Indictment,  waa  material  erldance,  and  pceladieial 

to■^■m-^     -»--* il.i.i.Li.M 
cne  aeaanoannL 

''The  alzth  plea  also  responds  to  tiie  entire  Indlctmoit    The  record 

ai  the  IINIS  proceedings  iet  ont  In  Uie  first  plea,  and  the  avermenta  of 

dUigenee,  were  alio  incorporated  by  reference.    In  addition  it  avera 

that  the  attorneys  fbr  the  United  States  sobndtted  to  the  grand  Jory 

wU^  retnmad  this  indictment  evidence  of  and  concerning  the  acta, 

transaetkna,  matters,  and  things  respecting  whldi  the  several  de- 

flndants  had  previonaly  prodaced  evidence  iMfore  the  Ckmunlssloner 

of  Oorporatlons  in  ttie  coarae  of  hla  investigation,  referted  to  and 

dearrlbfirt  hi  the  record  of  the  former  proceedinga,  and  ropeetiag 

which  acts^  tranaaetlons,  matters  and  things  the  several  defendants 

had  become  Immune  from  prosecati<Hi,  as  adjodged  In  the  former 

that  evidence  of  and  concerning  socfa  aetB»  transactions, 

and  things,  respecthig  whMi  the  Several  defendants  were 

immone,  waa  need  by  the  attemcys  for  the  United  States  and  by  the 

grand  Jnry  In  preparing  and  snarclilng  oat  other  evidence  against  the 

detaidantB,  and  the  evidence  ao  prepaid  and  eearched  ont  was  used 

before  and  considered  by  the  grand  jnry;  and  that  soch  evidence  was 

ind  its  OSS  pteJudiClaL    Oertate  portlona  of  Che  evidence 

hnmone  tnmaactions  was  tiien  described,  namely,  certain 

corporate  recosds  and  ttie  testlmoiiEy  of  several  witnesses,  and  the 

aversMOt  that  soeh  evidence  was  considered  by  the  grand  jory. 

*19ie  aeventh  plea  also  responds  to  the  entire  Indictment    The  IfiOS 

get  out  In  the  first  piisa»  and  the  averments  of  dOigenea 

incecporated  by  retawee.    It  Is  idso  aviirffed  that  the 

grand  Jmy  whteh.  retnmed  thta  indlctflMnt  heard  etldeace  whMh  wan 
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cCand  etiKfewing  the  «t%  tnttncttoafl,  imttw%  aad  i 
in  tte  tDdietmenl  <ajvtj  %  1906,  m  o»«eeDiHe  of  wMdi  tte  i 
<i»f fftidirato  iad  been  adlndgrt  to  te  imamme  trm 
aaaoribe^  slao^  eurtete  «vponLte  ntwpArant  tlie  ttMnooy  of  < 
mtnesMflk  nOiicb  wui  keard  asA  toiiiiiatafl  hj  tte  cruid  jiny  Mttuv- 
ifl«  tlie  liidl0tB«nt  of  Jidy  1«  ie06,  with  tiio  av«nMot  ttat  It  fM#  alM 
board  and  ceiuMorod  by  file  gtmnd  jiHy  wbldi  rotnfmd  tUv  latflob> 
meDt  It  avert  ttat  aiich  erltaMo  wm  Metorlat  aad  ptcJndlcW^  aat 
that  tbero  waa  no  erldoiea  praaentod  to  llie  ssasd  Jury  of  aM  oaih 
eomtairiboaiqsafiiig  by  thaaa  dotaMianto  te  tho  aopiMMd  eaoiMmitlOft 
(A  tlM  indletment  hcrdn  charged^  otkm  tkaa  o«f aaoco  o£  oad  oov- 
oenvtBg  tiio  aeta^  twnmadaopa,  mattan^  and  tliiB0i  iJajgod  la  tko 
tedletinHit  o(f  JTaly  1,  19(Bl 

*«  Mantloal  mottona  to  vaah  hKve  boahi  ttod  on  tidKlf  of  each  cRf  tho 
dtfendantg  on  whooa  bobalf  wero  pre— tof  tHo  fot^sotng  ploaa  la 
ataatemant  and  tbarain  ia  aet  iortb  tho  leeoed  of 
oaacltficn)  Jnooirporated  by  rcferiawo  to  tbo  first  ptaa  In 
that  tbo  aMnrnfliys  for  the  United  Stateai  paeaentBd  to,  and  tho  i 
jmy  retaining  tbla  todtetaciaot  beaod  and  oonaiaesed,  i 
iBg  tho  same  aota»  tradaatttloa«,  inatt^a^  and  flringa  aonfwwfmy  whk4 
tbo  reapBctftye  deftedanta  bad  tbovolof oaa  ptodnced  oftdmoa  before 
Oio  CotniheJoner  oi  Oorpotfatkma ;  that  tikio  gnand  Jnty  retorali«  .1Mb 
indictment  heard  eridmoe  of  and  concerning  the  saaM  aoia»  traraaao- 
thomm,  flMttera*  and  thinga  neapeeting  mbiOi  ovMaace  had.  btaa  heard 
and  ctmaMered  by  the  grand  jury  whish  retomad  tJie  indletment  of 
^nly  1,1905,  and  aa.to  all  of  which  imatmiitiy  from  fnrthar  pEoaeeQUon 
had  been  adjndged.  Certain  portiana  ofaach  o^tdience  ipobo  deeattied, 
namdr>  eotvorate  rooorda  and  tho  taatbnonr  of  certain 
The  motlona  state  [1006]  that  aadi  etManoe  waa 
paeiodlcAal*  and  thai  there  waa  no  OTldaneo  heard  br  the  grand  jasy 
fetnxniqg  this  indiotoMnt  ooncemlng  the  aagnging  b^r  ttieae 
amta  in  a  fonbinaAlon,  odter  than  evidenoe  of  and 
taaaasMtionaif  nattesa^  andttiingaatatedaBdohacgedlKttioJ 
of  jQly  h  1905. 

''(B)  Identieal  pleaa  in  abataoMOt  lMi?e  been  filed  ob  hdMtt  of  JH^ 
waad  TUden,  Fraoda  A.  Fowler,  and  Lonia  H.  Heyman»  defmdamla 
hw^^tai,  who  were  not  impleaded  In  ttie  Indictment  of  1996i 

"  The  firat  of  theeo  pleaa  avera  and  deacrihea  the  Inveatkgattaii  of 
the  freah  aoMe*  hidnatiy^  eondoetod  nndw  a  roac^Haon  of  tta 
U  Ifa^esaentafiyes,  by  Oonunfaalotter  Garfield,  In  190i;  that  in 
ooona  of  that  inyeatigation  the  def endittta  were-  required  to 
wvidance  rcnpeeting  the  method  of  hnataieBa  pnraaed  In  tlub  oandnet  of 
tte  freah  BMat  bnaineaa  of  certain  oi  the  «orporatlona  named  in  tte 
present  indictment;  that  aooh  evldenoa  so  fnmlBhed'  italated  to  ear- 
rond  of  the  aeta,  tranaaction%  mattera,^  and  thtngg' charged -in'ttlr  in- 
that  on  Mardi  8, 1906,  and  afterwards,  Gommiaidow  4ten- 
be.  Infoimatlon  and  data  ao  9atherBd  by  hiai  to  tfbe 
,  of  Ito  United  «tatia»  and  embedlad  a  part  of  It  In  what  ia 
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a  pvMIe 
bjr  wrfMrflflce;  Chst  Ui  190*  u4  1906  (to  Otrlteld  Report  tnA 
«vidtfMe  and  Isf onnaitlofi  Meoiid  frooi  Umm  dttauUmtr  w«n 
deilvefed  to  t&e  Attornex  GeDeml  eC  the  Unltea  StalM,  and  t6  ttie 
dMHce  attxini«r  lor  tbe  Nortbani  dittrtet  of  nnnoli,  and  tbat  tHa 
evidenee  so  seciiTOd  by  the  eomnlnloiMr  firom  ttimm  dideadaafti  was 
mada  vm  of  by  tHe  attomeys  fto  tlw  United  fltotei  In  ieanAtag  o«l 
other  evMea^  agataflt  tlwm,  and  wMeh  was  intrednead  bafore,  and 
beard  and  coneidarod  by,  fha  tfrend  jury  which  retpmed  this  Indlst* 
Bent;  13iat  Boch  evidence  wae  materM  and  pfejndlelal.  Tha  plea 
ends  with  an  averment  ef  diligence: 

^  m  flie  second  plea  the  itiree  deftadasta  afar  and 
condoetinr  ^  the  GarfliM  inrestteation  hi  1904;  ttat  the 
atoner  secured  oHdenee  and  Information  fkom  them  of  and  eaneem-* 
iog  act8»  facts*  drcnnistanees^  nattert^  and  things  rei^rti&d  to  In  tfta 
piiisunt  indictment  as  b€Ana  and  coustltatina  the  supposed  engaging 
by  t3ia  defendants  in  the  nnlawfid  combination;  that  thereafter  the 
deltedanta  conld  not  be  ac^JectaS  to  any  penaNCf  or  forfUtiirs  fbr 
Of  on  aooonat  of  the  Mspectlva  transactions,  matters,  and  things  eooA 
oemingr  which  they  had  so  teMHM  or  prodtieed  evidcnoe  before  tiM 
comniiSBioner;  diat  Che  atlomeya  for  the  ITntted  States  presented  Mi 
and  the  grand  jnry  which  returned  this  indictment  heard  and  coii<* 
sldcxed,  evidence  of  and  concemhig  the  same  acts,  transactions,  mat* 
ters,  and  things  respecting  which  the  defendants  had  prodnced  otI- 
dence  btfore  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and  fbr  and  on 
aedomit  of  which  fhey  had  become  and  were  Immune  from  ptoseca^ 
tkm;  that  the  evidence  consisted  in  part  of  certain  coi^QVats  records 
and  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses,  who  are  referred  to ;  that  the 
attorneys  for  the  United  States  and  the  grand  Jury  wlilch  returned 
this  Indietmant  ased  evldance  of  and  concerning  transactions  nspect- 
iaa  which  fibese  daftudAhts  were  Immnne  from  proseoatlan  In  pre- 
paring snd  searching  out  other  evIdenQs  against  tbemy  and  the-  grand 
Jury  which  returned  this  Indictment  heard  and  considered  such  erl- 
dence  so  prepared  and  secured ;  that  all  of  such  evidence  was  material 
and  prejudicial ;  and  that  the  defendants  were  diligent  in  presenting 
the  matter  to  the  court 

"The  thttd  plea  on  behalf  of  tlwaa  ttiree  defendants  la  idsndcal 
with  the  seoetid,  «ieeptlhg  tfettt  It.  sTors  iip<A  hdroralatton  and  beliaf 
that  there  was  no  evidence  presented  to  tbe  grand  Jury  of  and  con- 
cerning the  engaging,  by  the  defendants'  in  the  snpgpossd  combination 
charged  in  the  Indictment,  other  than  evidmice  of  and  concerning  ihp 
acts,  trasactions,  matters,  and  things  respecting  which  tbe  defendants 
had  Hieretofore  produced  evidence  before  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, and  respecting  whldi  they  had  tiier^  become  and  Were 
hnahae  from  pfosecatton. 

"Motlens  to  ^sasH  were  died  oa  behalf  ef  O^dea,  SVyvterv  and 
containing  aratemwita  deacri^ttv^  of  the  Qarflald  invssti- 
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WMom  In  1904;  that  the  d^Ewidaxits  wece  reqidrea  to  foffAidi  evi* 
Atace  in  tbe  course  of  sack  inyeijitigatlon ;  the  compihition  of  tJm 
Garfield  Report,  which  was  incorporated  by  reference;  that  the  rw>rt 
and  the  evid«Qce  secured  from  the  defendants  [1007]  were  in  IdOi 
and  1905  obtained  by  the  attorneys  for  the  United  States,  and  were 
used  by  them  in  preparing  and  searching  out  oTidence  against  the 
dtfendants,  all  of  which  was  introduced,  heard,  and  considered  in 
the  investigation  and  proceeding  before  the  grand  jury  which  re- 
turned the  preemt  indictmoit;  that  the  grand  Jury  heard  and  con- 
sidered eyidence  of  and  concerning  the  same  acts,  transactions,  mat^ 
ters,  and  things  respecting  which  evidence  had  l>een  secured  from  the 
dsfeadants  by^  the  Ck>mmissioner  of  Gotporations  in  the  course  of  his 
investigation,  and  used  such  evideace  in  preparing  and  sesrching  ont 
other  evideoce,  which  was  also  used  and  offered  against  the  defiend- 
ants;  tibat  part  of  the  evidence  consisted  of  corporate  records  and 
the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses;  thi^t  there  was  no  evidence  pre- 
sented to  tbe  grand  Jury  of  and  concerning  the  engaging  by  the  de* 
feadants  in  the  supposed  combinaticm  charged  in  the  indictment,  other 
than  evidence  of  and  concerning  the  acti^  transactions*  mattes,  and 
things  req;)ecting  which  the  defendants  had  theretofore  produced  evi- 
dence before  the  Ck>mmissioner  of  Corporations;  that  the  evidence 
used  was  material  and  prejudicial.  The  matters  and  things  set  forth 
and  averred  in  the  plea  in  abatement  were  incorporated  by  refereoca 
"  The  government  moved  to  have  the  motions  to  quash  the  indict- 
ment denied  and  the  pleas  in  abatement  stricken  from  the  filesi  The 
defoidants  asked  to  have  the  motions  to  quash  sustained,  or  for  a  rule 
on  the  government  to  reply  within  a  short  day  to  the  pleas  in  abate* 


Geo.  W.  Wicherskam^  Atty.  Gen.,  Edwin  W.  Sims^  U.  S. 
Atty.,  and  Wm.  S.  Kenyan^  James  H.  WUkereon^  Pierce  But- 
ler, James  3f.  Sheean,  Oliver  E.  Pagan,  Elwood  G.  God- 
man,  and  Barton  Comeau,  for  the  United  States. 

John  S,  Miller,  MoritB  Rosenthal,  Levy  Mayer,  George  T, 
Buohingham,  M.  W.  Borders,  Albert  Veeder^  Ridfh  Orews, 
Alfred  B.  Urion,  and  Henry  Veeder,  for  defendants. 

Gasfbntee,  District  Judge  (after  stating  the  facts  ns 
above). 

The  broad  question  before  the  court  for  decision  is  the 
same,  whether  raised  by  the  motions  to  quash  or  by  the  pleas 
in  abatement;  and  inasmuch  as  the  gavefnraent's  motion  to 
strike  the  plead  in  d^atement  from  ihe  files  involves  certain 
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technieftl  qaasHons  of  crimiilAl  prboedute,  I  shall  dispose 
first  of  the  motions  to  quash. 

Stripped  of  all  unessentials,  the  case  is  this:  In  1904  all  of 
the  defendants  gave  infoimation  and  evidence  (whether  un- 
der compulsion  or  not  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  present 
investigation  is  concerned)  to  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, an  <^cer  in  the  Deplirtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
What  that  information  and  evidence  was  we  are  not  now  in- 
formed, but  may  assume  that  it  related  to  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  fresh  meat  industry.  In  1905  a  federal  grand 
jury  in  this  district  indicted  the  defendants  (except  Tilden, 
Fowler,  and  Heyman),  under  the  Sherman  Act  (Act  July  2, 
1890,  c  647,  26  Stat  209  [U,  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  8200]), 
for  combining  and  conspiring  together  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  fresh  meat  among  the  several  states.  Spe- 
cial pleas  in  bar  were  interposed  averring  that  the  inf onna- 
tion  and  evidence  given  l^  the  defendants  to  Commissioner 
Garfield  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  by  it  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  which  returned  a  true 
bill  based  thereon,  and  that  the  defendants,  by  reason  of 
.having  given  the  information  and  evidence,  were  immune 
frcMn  prosecution  concerning  the  transactions,  matters,  and 
things  about  which  they  had  testified  or  [1008]  furnished 
evidence.  Issue  was  joined  on  those  pleas,  and  on  March  21, 
1905,  a  jury,  by  direction  of  the  district  judge,  rendered  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  Subsequently  jud^ent  was  entered 
on  that  verdict 

In  September,  1910,  a  federal  grand  jury  returned  an  in- 
dictment against  all  of  the  defendants,  charging  them,  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  with  combining  and  confed- 
erating together  in  restraint  of  trade  in  fresh  meat  between 
the  several  states,  etc.,  for  the  '^  past  ten  years,''  and  ^  continu- 
ously and  at  all  times  during  the  three  years  next  preceding 
the  finding  and  presentation  of  this  indictment 

By  moti<Mis  to  quash  this  indictment,  and  by  pleas  in  abate* 
ment  (identical  as  to  pertin^it  facts),  the  defendants  make 
the  issue  that  by  having  givm  information  and  evidence  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  in  1904  they  became  im- 
mune from  prosecution  in  1905,  as  was  determined  by  a 
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jsdgnent  ^  nMoid  in  this  4mut,  «nd  thul  the  ^  immw>ii<iy 

statute  in  question  forbids,  not  only  thevr  indictiDMit  Ux  or 
on  account  of  the  transactions,  matters,  and  things  for  which 
they  are  inisnune,  but  also  the  use  of  the  immune  traasae* 
tiiMis  in  aid  of  a  pfoeecution  for  »  ocmtinuation  of  the  immune 
offense,"  and  that  ^  the  inclusion  of  su^  immune  tmns^«tion$ 
in  tiie  (present)  indicimeat  is  a  violation  of  their  rights 
under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  and 
the  immunity  statute." 

The  motions  stute  and  the  pleas  aver  that  no  evidence  was 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  which  returned  the  lurea^nt  in^ 
dictmioxt,  eicQcpt  of  the  transactions,  matters,  and  things 
oonceming  which  the  defendants  gave  information  to  tiie 
Commissioner  of  Corporaticms  in  1904,  and  concerning  which 
they  have  been  adjudgi»d  to  be  immune  from  proeecution 

In  short,  the  question  now  presented  is:  Assuming  that 
the  defendants  informed  the  Commissianer  in  1904  that  th^ 
wesne  oonspiring  or  combining  together  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Ax>t,  was  the  immunity  granted  to  them  by  the 
statute,  and  by  the  judgment  of  this  court,  so  perfect  that 
they  may  continue  indefinitely  in  their  unlawful  under- 
taking! 

1.  The  pertinent  immunity  act  is  thsi  of  February  11, 
1898  (27  Stat  443  [U.  S.  Oomp.  St  1901,  p.  8173]),  which 
provides: 

^'That  BO  penoB  AM  be  eacmed  from  attaidtag  and  testlfylag  or 
from  producing  books,  papers,  tariffs^  contracts,  agreements  aad  doen* 
rnentu  *  ^  ^  on  tbe  ground  or  for  ih«  reaaon  tjbat  the  tostlwony 
or  eyldence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him,  may  tend 
to  criminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.  But  no  per> 
son  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for 
or  oo  aocount  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing,  coaoeralng  whltik 
lis  may  testVy*  or  produce  eyidenee,  docoaientaiy  ot  otberwlse,"  iBte. 

The  provisions  of  the  approjHriation  act  of  February  4S, 
1908  (82  Stat  854,  908,  904,  c  765),  urged  by  defendants' 
counsel  to  be  involved,  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question, 
because  they  claim  to  hare  riseeived  inkmunity  by  virtue  of 
testimony  given  in  an  investigation  carried  on  by  t^  Oom- 
nrissioner  of  Corporations,  and  the  immunity  provision  of  the 
act  of  February  25, 1903,  applies  only  to  causes  aiuing  under 
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(1)  the  act  4o  regulate  -oominerce  (Aet  FeK  4,  U887,  ^.  IM, 
[1M»]  34  Stot.  »79  [U.  S.  Ck>inp.  St.  1901,  p.  8154]) ;  (3) 
the  Sherman  Act;  and  (3)  the  customs  act  (Act  JmielO,  1890, 
c.  407, 26  Stat.  181  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  1886]). 

The  act  making  the  provii^ons  of  the  statute  of  February 
11,  1898,  applieaUe  to  investigationa  conducted  by  tiba 
Bureau  of  Corporations  is  the  act  of  February  14, 1908  (33 
Stat  836  [U.  6.  Comp.  St-  Supp.  1909,  p.  87]),  establishing 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  section  6  of  which 
provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  11,  1898. 
shall  apply  to  witnesses  subpoenaed  by  the  Conunissioner  of 
Corporations. 

3.  It  seems  necessary  at  the  outset  to  consider  the  scope 
of  the  constitutional  protection  and  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  protection  necessary  to  be  afforded  in  immunity  acts, 
in  order  to  supplant  the  constitutional  privilege.  The  fiftti 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides : 

''Nor  shaU  any  peraon  be  compeUed  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself." 

The  first  statute  of  immunity  offered  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  constitutional  shield  was  the  act  of  February  25,  1868 
(15  Stat.  87,  c.  IS).  This  statute  later  was  re-enacted  into 
section  860  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901, 
p.  661),  in  the  following  language: 

"Ko  pleading  of  a  party,  nor  any  dlsooveiy  or  eTidance  obtained 
from  a  party  or  witness  by  means  of  a  judicial  proceeding  tn  tMn 
or  any  foreign  ooantry  sliaU  be  givan  In  evidenoe  or  In  any  manner 
used  against  him  or  Ids  propertgr  or  estate,  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  la  any  eriniifiai  proceeding,  or  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
penalty  or  forfeltofe:  ProTidedt  tliat  this  sectien  shall  not  exempt 
any  party  or  witness  from  preeecsiitiop  and  punishmeacit  for  .perjary 
eommltted  In  diseorering  oar  testuying,  as  aforesaid." 

Section  860  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  CcwMOmm  v.  HUohcock,  142  U.  S«  547, 12  Sup.  Ct. 
196,  86  L.  fid.  1110,  and  was  held  to  afford  an  insuiCcienti 
compensation  for  the  i>ri'vilege  granted  by  the  fifth  eimend 
mei^    The  court  said : 

"  Wc  9X9  clearly  of  the  opistton  that  no  statute^  which  leaves  the 
or  witBess^mbJect  to  gwaflptfim  after  ha  answers  the  Jncrlnti^ 
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sating  qnesilon  fmt  to  htm,  can  hare  the  effeet  of  aopplantlng  the 
privilege  conferred  by  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States.  Seetfim. 
800  of  the  Beriaed  Statntes  does  not  supply  a  complete  protection 
from  all  the  perils  against  which  the  constltntional  prohibition  was 
designed  to  guard,  and  is  not  a  full  substitute  for  that  prohibition. 
In  view  of  the  constitutional  provision,  a  statutory  enactment  to  be 
valid  must  afford  absolute  immunity  against  future  prosecutions  for 
the  offense  to  which  the  question  relates.** 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rule  thus  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  act  of  February  11, 1898,  was  passed, 
providing  that: 

''No  pawm  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  poialty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing  con- 
cerning which  he  may  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,**  etc 

In  this  form  the  matter  was  presented  in  Brovm  v.  Walker^ 
161  U.  S.  591,  16  Sup.  Ct.  644,  40  L.  Ed.  819,  where  a 
majority  of  the  court  held,  after  quoting  extensively  from  the 
opinion  in  Gounselman  v.  Hitchcock: 

[1010]  "The  clause  of  the  Constitution  In  question  Is  obviously 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations.  If  it  be  constroed  UteraUy  as 
authorizing  the  witness  to  refuse  to  disclose  any  fact  which  mi|^ 
teoA  to  incriminate,  disgrace,  or  expose  him  to  unfavorable  comments* 
thsn  as  he  must  necessarily,  to  a  large  extent,  determine  upon  his 
own  conscience  and  responsibility  whether  his  answer  to  the  proposed 
question  wiU  have  that  tendency,  ^  ^  *  the  practical  result  wffl 
be  that  no  one  could  be  compelled  to  testify  to  a  material  tact  in  a 
criminal  case  unless  he  chose  to  do  so,  or  unless  it  was  entirely  dear 
that  the  privilege  was  not  set  up  in  good  faith.  If,  upon  the  other 
hand,  the  object  of  the  provision  be  to  secure  the  witness  against  a 
criminal  prosecution  which  might  be  aided,  dixvetly  or  indirectly,  by 
his  disclosure,  then  if  no  such  prosecution  be  possible— in  other  words^ 
if  his  testimony  operated  as  a  complete  pardon  for  ttie  offense  to 
which  it  relates — ^a  statute  absolutely  securing  to  him  sueh  immunity 
from  prosecution  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion.   •    •    • 

**  Stringent  as  the  general  rule  is,  however,  certain  cfasses  of  cases 
have  always  been  treated  as  not  falling  within  the  reusofti  of  tiie  rulei 
and  therefore  constituting  apparent  exoaptions.  When  examined, 
these  cases  wiU  all  be  fbund  to  be  based  upon  the  idea  that,  if  the 
testimony  sought  cannot  possibly  be  used  as  a  basis  for  or  in  aid  of 
a  criminal  prosecution  against  the  witness,  the  rule  ceases  to  apply ; 
Its  object  being  to  protect  the  witness  himssif,  and  no  one  i 
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lam  that  it  shall  be  made  nee  of  a«  a  pretext  tor  eecurlng  lomealty 
to  others.    ♦    •    • 

''The  act  of  GongreBS  In  qneetlon,  seenrlng  to  witnesses  Inmiunlty 
from  prosecatiiNi,  Is  virtually  an  act  «f  geiisral  amnesty,  aad  betongs 
to  a  dass  of  legislation  which  is  not  nncoromon,  either  In  nwg^»^  or 
in  this  country.  Although  the  Constitution  Tests  in  the  Preslclent 
'  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  except  In  cases  of  impeachment,'  this  power  has  never  been 
held  to  take  fh>m  Congress  the  power  to  pass  acts  of  general  amnesty* 
and  is  ordinarily  exercised  only  in  cases  of  indivldnals  aftor  eonvlc- 
tion,  although,  as  was  said  by  this  court  in  Bm  parte  Qarlan4^  4  WalL 
838^  880  [18  L.  Ed.  366],  Mt  exteods  to  every  offense  known  to  the 
law,  and  may  be  exercised  at  any  time  after  its  commission,  either 
before  legal  proceedings  are  taken,  or  during  th^r  pendency,  or  after 
coDvletlon  and  judgment    •    ^    ^ 

'^  *  *  *  Amnesty  is  defined  by  lexicographers  to  be  an  aet  of  the 
sovereign  power  granting  obUvion  or  a  general  pardon  for  a  past 
off&ise^  and  Is  rarely,  if  ever,  exercised  in  favor  of  single  individuals^ 
and  is  usually  exerted  In  behalf  of  certain  classes  of  persons  who  aie 
subject  to  trial,  but  have  not  yet  been  convicted.    *    •    * 

*It  is  entirely  true  that  the  statute  docs  not  purport,  nor  is  it 
possible  for  any  statute^  to  shield  the  witness  from  the  personal  dls* 
grace  or  c^probrium  attaching  to  the  exposure  of  bis  crime;  but  as 
we  have  already  observed  the  authorities  are  numerous  and  very 
nearly  uniform  to  the  effect  that  if  the  proposed  testimony  is  material 
to  the  Issue  on  trial,  the  fact  that  the  testimony  may  tend  to  degrade 
the  witness  in  public  estimation  does  not  exempt  him  from  the  duty  of 
disclosure.  A  person  who  commits  a  criminal  act  Is  bound  to  con- 
template the  consequences  of  exposure  to  his  good  name  and  r^uta* 
tion,  and  ought  not  to  call  upon  the  courts  to  protect  that  which  he 
has  himself  esteemed  to  be  of  such  little  value.  The  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  an  entire  community  should  not  be  put  Into  the  scale  against 
the  reputation  of  a  sdf-confessed  criminal,  who  ought  not,  either  in 
Justice  or  In  good  morals,  to  refuse  to  disdose  that  which  may  be  of 
great  public  utility  In  order  tJbat  his  neighbors  may  think  well  of  him. 
The  design  of  the  constitutional  privilege  is  not  to  aid  the  witness  in 
vindicating  his  character,  but  to  protect  him  against  being  compelled 
to  furnish  evidence  to  convict  him  of  a  criminal  charge.  If  he  secure 
legal  immunity  from  prosecution,  the  possible  impairment  of  his  good 
name  is  a  penalty  which  it  is  reasonable  he  should  be  compelled  te 
pay  for  the  common  good.  If  it  be  once  conceded  iliat  the  fact  that 
his  testimony  may  tend  to  bring  the  witness  Into  disr^ute^  though 
not  to  Incriminate  him,  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  privilege  of 
silence^  it  necessarily  follows  that  if  it  also  tends  to  incriminate,  but 
at  the  same  time  operates  as  a  pardon  for  the  offense,  the  fact  ttiat 
the  disgrace  remains  no  more  entitles  him  to  Immunity  In  this 
than  In  the  other.** 
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[1011]  In  Bale  ▼.  EenkO,  201  U.  S.  48,  at  page  67,  26 
Sup.  Ct  870,  at  page  376,  60  L.  Ed.  662,  the  oaurt  said: 

''Tbe  Interdiction  of  th»  fiftb  amendment  i^Mrates  only  when  a 
witness  Is  asked  to  Incriminate  himself— In  other  words  to  glTe  testi- 
mony which  may  possibly  expose  him  to  a  criminal  diarge.  But  if 
the  criminality  has  already  been  takoi  away,  the  amendment  ceases 
to  apply.  The  criminality  provided  against  is  a  present  not  a  past 
criminality,  which  lingers  only  as  a  memory,  and  InTolres  no  present 
danger  of  prosecution.  ^  •  •  The  extent  of  this  immonity  was 
folly  considered  by  this  conrt  In  Connaelman  t,  JETiloAoooJb,  142  U.  8. 
047  [12  Sup.  Ot  190,  36  L.  Bd.  1110],  In  which  the  immmiity  offered 
by  Rev.  Stat  I  860,  was  declared  to  be  insofflcient  In  conseqnence  of 
this  decision  an  act  was  passed  applicable  to  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Gonmiisslon,  In  almost  the  exact  language  of  the 
act  of  February  20,  1908,  aboye  quoted.  This  act  was  declared  by 
this  court  in  Brown  ▼.  Walker,  161  V.  S.  091  [16  Sup.  Ct  644,  40  li. 
Bd.  819],  to  afford  absolute  Immunity  against  prosecution  for  the 
offense  to  whi6h  the  question  related,  and  deprived  the  witness  of  his 
constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  answer.  Indeed,  the  act  was  passed 
apparently  to  meet  the  declaration  in  Cowuelman  r.  HUcheockf  142 
U.  S.  089  [12  Sup.  Ct  190.  30  L.  Ed.  IIIOL  that  *a  statutory  enact* 
moit,  to  be  valid,  must  afford  absolute  immunity  against  future  prose- 
cution for  the  offense  to  which  the  question  relates.'  ** 

An  analysis  of  the  three  cases  just  quoted  from  shows  that 
there  is  no  such  tMng  as  a  constitutional  right  of  abscdute 
silence  in  all  cases.  The  constitutional  right  is  limited  to 
those  cases  only  in  which  speech  would  incriminate,  and  it 
follows  that  if  the  answer  to  the  question  cannot  tend  in  any 
way  to  incriminate  the  witness,  because  liability  to  prosecu- 
tion on  account  of  anything  about  which  he  may  testify  has 
been  removed,  there  is  no  ground  on  which  the  constitutional 
privilege  can  be  invoked.  The  immunity  act  gives  no  substi- 
tute for  this  constitutional  privilege.  The  privilege  con- 
tinues to  exist  to  its  fullest  extent  in  any  case  in  which  the 
answer  may  tend  to  incriminate.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  no  power  to  take  away  the  privilege,  to 
abridge  it,  or  to  substitute  anything  for  it.  The  most  that 
Congress  could  do  was  to  remove  any  criminality  which 
might  result  from  the  answering  of  the  question  or  the  giv- 
ing of  the  evidence.  When  that  was  done,  the  situation  be- 
came such  that  the  constitutional  privilege  did  not  apply, 
and  could  not  be  relied  upon.    It  became,  so  far  as  the  wit- 
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iMflB  was  concerned,  as  though  his  acts  never  had  been  crimi- 
nal, and  as  though  bis  testimony  under  no  circumstances 
could  incriminate  him. 

As  to  the  cbum  that  the  immunity  is  for  the  future  as  well 
as  in  the  past,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  Bravm  v.  Walker^ 
mprOj  the  court  said : 

''If;  upon  the  otlier  hand,  tlie  object  of  tlie  proTlsion  [the  fifth 
amendment]  be  to  secure  the  witness  asainst  a  criminal  prosecntion 
which  might  be  aided,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  his  disclosure,  then  if 
no  snch  prosecution  be  possible— in  other  words,  if  his  testimony 
operated  as  a  complete  pardon  for  the  ott&iBe  to  which  it  relates — ^a 
statute  absolutely  securing  to  him  such  immunity  from  prosecution 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  dause  in  question." 

The  words  ^  complete  pardon  for  the  offense  to  which  it 
relates  ^'  indicate  clearly  that  there  must  have  been  some  vio- 
lation of  the  law  at  the  time  the  evidence  was  given.  In 
Hale  V.  ffenkel^  iuprOj  the  court  said : 

[1019]  ''But,  if  the  criminality  has  already  been  taken  away, 
the  amendment  ceases  to  apply.  The  criminality  provided  against  is 
a  present,  not  a  past,  criminality,  which  lingers  only  as  a  memory 
and  inTolres  no  danger  of  prosecution." 

If  the  amendment  does  not  apply  to  a  past  criminality, 
whidi  lingers  only  as  a  memory,  a  fortiori  it  cannot  apply 
to  future  criminality,  not  yet  conceived  in  the  minds  of  the 
parties.    In  the  Counselman  eaaej  Mproy  the  court  said : 

**  In  view  of  the  constitutional  provision,  a  statutory  enactment,  to 
be  valid,  must  afford  absolute  immunity  against  future  prosecution 
for  the  offense  to  wliich  the  question  relates." 

A  question  put  to  a  witness  cannot  relate  to  something 
which  does  not  exist.  As  to  all  crimes  committed  at  the 
time  the  information  was  had  from  the  defendants,  there 
may  have  been  immunity.  It  cannot  be  claimed  now  as  to 
crimes  which  had  not  then  been  committed,  or  even  contem- 
plated. That  this  is  true  follows  conclusively  from  the  fact 
that  the  constitutional  privilege  guards  only  Against  the 
giving  of  incriminating  evidence.  Incriminating  evidence 
cannot  be  given,  unless  a  crime  in  fact  has  been  committed. 

"What  were  the  offenses  here  to  which  the  ^  guesticms  re- 
lated "f  ObvicMisly^  if  the  present  indictment  contemplates 
a  crime  supposed  to  have  been  ccmmiitted  within  three  years 
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prior  to  its  return  (and  it  is  dear  that  it  does),  tilen  the  old 
immune  endenoe  did  not  and  oould  not  relate  to  the  offenae 
charged. 

The  daim  of  the  defendants  is,  as  I  have  anal3r2ed  tb%  ail- 
ments of  their  counsel,  that  as  to  the  matters,  transaetiona, 
and  things  about  whidi  they  testified  in  19M,  and  as  to  eyery- 
thing  related  thereto  or  resulting  therefrom,  there  can  be  no 
prosecution  in  1910.  I  do  not  dedde,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  dedde,  the  same  question  which  was  presented  to 
Judge  Humphrey  in  1905.  United  States  v.  Armour  (D.  C.) 
142  Fed.  808.  What  I  must  decide  is  whether,  granting  that 
the  defendants  were  entitled  to  immunity  from  prosecution 
for  any  crime  committed  at  the  time  they  testified  before 
Commissioner  Garfield,  they  are  now  immune,  and  f<M*eyer 
will  be  immune,  from  prosecution  for  any  acts  concerning, 
or  discoyered  by  reason  of,  the  matters,  transactions,  and 
things  about  which  they  then  testified. 

8.  It  may  be  well  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  a  con- 
spiracy or  combination,  as  defined  in  the  Sherman  Act  At 
commcm  law  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  agreement  or 
confederation  constituted  the  crime,  without  even  a  single 
oyert  act  in  pursuance  of  it  Bannon  et  al.  v.  United  States^ 
166  U.  S.  464, 15  Sup.  Ct  467,  89  L.  Ed.  494.  The  gist  of 
the  offense,  therefore,  is  the  fact  of  confederating.  Section 
5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8676) 
has  not  altered  the  nature  of  the  offense,  or  the  rules  of  law 
governing  it,  save  in  one  particular,  namely,  that  the  con- 
spiracy may  not  now  be  prosecuted  until  one  overt  act  has 
been  committed.  Section  5440  gives  a  locus  poenitenti» 
until  the  commission  of  some  overt  act  After  the  commis- 
sion of  such  overt  act,  the  law  of  conspiracy  is  imjiffected  by 
that  section.  United  States  v.  Britton,  108  TJ.  S«  199, 2  Sup. 
Ct  531,  [1013]  27  L.  Ed.  698;  Bannon  et  al.  v.  United 
States,  156  U.  S.  464,  15  Sup.  Ct  467,  89  L.  Ed.  494^  WH- 
Uamsan  v.  United  States,  207  U.  S.  425,  28  Sup.  OL  168,  62 
L.  Ed.  278. 

If,  then,  a  conspiracy  is  indictable  at  common  law  before 
any  overt  act,  likewise  it  must  be  indictable  at  common  law 
at  any  time  after  the  commission  of  an  overt  act,  if  the  con- 
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8pinu!j  agreement  or  confederation  still  exists.  A  conspir- 
acy agreement  to  accomplish  an  unlawful  object  is,  in  its 
very  nature,  a  continuing  arrangement  between  the  conspira- 
tors, the  duration  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  object  which  they  propose  to  accomplish.  Considering 
the  infinite  variety  of  possible  conspiracies,  both  as  to  plan 
and  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  unvarying  rule 
concerning  the  extent  of  their  duration,  other  than  to  say 
that  they  continue  until  they  are  abandoned,  or  the  object  of 
the  conspiracy  is  aoccxmplished.  So  long  as  the  parties  con- 
template further  aeticm,  if  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
their  ultimate  object,  the  agreement  or  confederation  still 
exists.  This  further  action  may  consist  alone  in  accepting 
the  benefits  of  an  agreement  previously  made^ 

In  United  State9  v.  KisiA  (decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  December  12,  1910)  S18  U.  S.  001,  81 
Sup.  Ci  124, 64  L.  Ed.  1168,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said : 

**▲  oanspinicj  to  restrain  or  monopolise  trade  by  improperly  ezditnl- 
tnc  a  competitor  fieom  busliiflBs  contemplates  that  tbe  coxuq;>iraton 
wlU  remain  in  bueineeB  and  wUl  continue  their  combined  efforts  to 
driye  the  competitor  out  untU  they  nicceed.  If  they  do  continue  such 
dforta  in  pursuance  of  the  plan,  the  conspiracy  continues  up  to  the 
time  of  abandonment  or  success.  A  conq>lracy  in  restraint  of  trade  is 
dilfemt  from  and  more  than  a  oontract  in  restraint  o£  trade.  ▲  ood- 
splracy  is  coastitated  by  on  agreement,  it  is  true;  hot  it  in  the  result 
of  the  agreement*  rather  than  the  agreement  itself,  Just  as  a  partner- 
ship, although  constituted  by  a  contract,  is  not  the  contract,  but  is  a 
result  of  it  The  contract  is  instantaneoosL  The  partnership  may  en- 
dure as  one  and  the  same  partnership  for  yeanL  A  conspiracy  is  a 
partnership  for  criminal  purpoaea  That  as  such  it  may  hare  continua- 
tion in  time  is  shown  by  the  rule  that  an  oyert  act  of  one  partner  may 
be  the  overt  act  of  aU,  without  any  new  agreement  apecLScaUy  directed 
to  that  act" 

In  United  States  ▼.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association^ 
166  XJ-  S.  290, 17  Sup.  Ct  640,  41  L.  Ed.  1007,  the  contract 
forming  the  defendant  association  had  been  made  before  the 
Sherman  Act  was  passed ;  bnt  a  continuance  of  the  association 
after  the  enactment  of  the  statute  was  held  to  be  within  the 
prohibition.    Mr.  Justice  Peckham  said : 

**  It  is  said  that  to  grant  the  injunction  prayed  for  in  this  case  is  to 
ft?e  the  statute  a  retroactiTe  tf ect;  that  the  contract*  at  the  time  it 
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was  entered  Into,,  was  not  prohibited  or  dedared  Illegel  kj  the  etatate* 
as  It  had  not  then  been  passed ;  and  to  now  enjoin  the  doing  of  any  act 
which  was  legal  at  the  time  it  was  done  would  be  improper.  We  give 
to  the  law  no  rotroactive  effect  The  agreement  in  question  Is  a  con- 
tinning  one.  The  parties  to  it  adopt  certain  macliinery  and  agree  to 
certain  methods  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  in 
the  future  reasonable  rates  for  transportation.  Assuming  such  action 
to  have  been  legal  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  entered  into,  the 
continuation  of  the  agreement,  after  it  had  been  declared  to  be  illegal, 
became  a  violation  of  the  act  The  statute  prohibits  the  continuing 
or  entering  inte  such  an  agreement  for  the  future,  and  if  the  agree- 
ment be  continued  it  then  becomes  a  violation  of  the  act  There  is 
nothing  of  an  ez*  post  fkcto  character  about  the  act  The  civil  remedy 
by  injunction  and  the  liability  to  punishment  under  the  criminal  pro- 
visions of  the  act  aro  entirely  [1014]  distinct,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  of  any  act  being  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  stetute  which 
occurred  before  it  was  passed.  After  ite  passage,  if  the  law  be  vio- 
lated, the  parties  violating  it  may  render  themselves  liable  to  be  pun- 
ished criminally ;  but  not  otherwise." 

In  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  Utdted  States^  193  U,  S.  197, 
24  Sup.  Ct.  436,  48  L.  Ed.  679,  the  court,  under  the  Sherman 
Act,  restrained  a  continuance  of  a  combination  already 
formed.  This  must  have  been  because  such  continuance  was 
as  much  condemned  by  the  act  as  its  original  formation. 

In  United  States  v.  MaoAndrews  (C.  C-)  149  Fed.  823, 
Judge  Hough,  in  overruling  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment 
charging  a  violation  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
said: 

*'  It  is  true  that  the  gist  of  the  alleged  offense  is  the  combination  or 
the  attempt  at  monopoly,  but  it  Is  not  true  that  the  offenses  are  com- 
plete when  the  combination  is  mentally  formed  or  the  mental  Inten- 
tion to  monopolize  arises.  The  statutory  offense,  and  the  one  charged 
herein,  does  not  depend  upon  '  a  single  agreement,  but  [on]  a  course 
of  conduct  int^ded  to  be  continued';  yet,  nevertheless,  'the  thing 
done  and  intended  to  be  done  is  perfectly  definite.'  Stoift  ▼.  UnUed 
States,  196  U.  &  400  [25  Sup.  Ct  276,  49  L.  Ed.  51B].  That  case  arose 
on  the  civil  side  of  the  court;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
same  facts  and  acta  which  expose  violators  of  this  statute  to  civil 
suits  also  r»ider  them  subject  to  indictment  In  this  case,  while  the 
time  is  indefinite^  the  thing  done  is  definite,  and  that  is  aU  that  the 
statute  requires. 

''To  show  that  an  exact  time  may  be,  and  therefore  must  be,  as- 
signed tor  the  commission  of  the  off«ise  of  combination,  the  defendanta 
argue  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  engage '  as  used  in  the  atatnto* 
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and  ■bmiiMNUiy  one  tbMt,  tAate  the  ofltese  ptohlbltod  !■  that  of  *  «- 
gaging  In '  a  combination.  It  most  be  complete  ae  soon  as  the  accused 
employs  his  attention  or  effort  In  or  about  the  same,  that  such  employ- 
ment of  attention  or  effort  Is  capable  of  precise  assignment  In  point 
of  time,  and  they  challenge  the  prosecution  to  name  the  day. 

"The  statute  Is  not  directed  against  such  an  abstraction  as  this. 
It  does  not  require  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutloii  dalrroyance  to  dis- 
coyer  or  locate  the  offense.  Its  prohibition  Is  not  directed  against 
a  state  of  mind,  but  against  a  state  of  flicta.  The  facts  do  not  simul- 
taneously occur;  the  events  are  not  contemporaneoua  It  may,  and 
naturally  would,  require  time  for  the  working  parts  of  the  combina- 
tion to  become  co-operatlye,  or  for  die  monopoly  to  become  more  than 
a  hope;  and  what  Is  forblddm  and  renders  the  acton  obnostoos  to 
the  criminal  law  is  not  an  uadlscoyerable  thou^t  or  hope^  but  a 
perfectly  obylous  result  or  condition.  The  condition  or  state  of  flicts 
against  which  the  statute  is  directed  is  a  continuing  condition,  and 
therefore  the  offense  of  creating  and  maintaining  that  condltlcm  is 
necessarily  a  continuing  offense,  and  does  not,  from  its  yery  natore^ 
require  greater  particularity  in  assignment  than  Is  used  tn  this  Indict- 
ment" 

The  books  say  sometimes  that  each  overt  act  ^  renews  "  the 
oonspirac^.  This  can  be  true  only  in  the  sense  that  the  overt 
act  constitutes  renewed  or  farther  evidence  of  the  continned 
existence  of  the  conspiracy.  A  conspiracy  m  always  reqoirsd 
to  support  the  overt  act  A  conspiracy  agreement  commonly 
continues  in  actual  existence  until  after  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy has  been  accomplished.  Its  actual  continuance 
always  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  the  indictment  in  this  case 
charges  a  continued  actual  existence  of  the  conspiracy  from 
its  inception  in  1904,  up  to  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  in- 
dictment. 

Is  the  original  confederation  or  unlawful  agreement  the 
only  violation  of  the  statute,  or  is  a  continuation  or  carrying 
out  of  that  agree[1016]ment,  evidenced  by  a  conscious  par- 
ticipation therein  by  the  parties,  equally  a  violation  of  the 
law!  The  fact  that  conspiracies  generally  may  be,  and  usu- 
ally are,  continuing  agreements  or  understandings,  emphat- 
ically is  true  of  conspiracies  to  restrain  or  to  monopolize  com- 
merce In  such  cases,  not  only  may  the  conspiracy  endure, 
as  in  the  case  of  conspiracies  generally,  until  a  single  com- 
plete result  is  effected,  but  the  result  intended  by  the  con- 
spirators is  itself,  quite  inevitably,  a  continuing  condition  of 
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things.  Bestraint  <9r  monopfdisation  of  commeroe  for  a  mo* 
ment  or  a  day  is  not  the  object  of  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  or 
monopolize  it  The  conspirators  seek  continuous  restraint 
and  monopolization. 

The  argument  of  the  defendants  is  that  the  crime  of  con- 
spiracy is  non-continuing,  because  the  essential  element  of 
the  offense  is  the  act  of  confederating  or  plotting,  which  is 
in  itself  inherently  a  non-continuing  act.  The  authorities 
which  have  just  been  cited  are  to  the  contrary.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  continuous  or  non-oontinuous  nature  of  a  con- 
spiracy depends  entirely  upon  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
and  the  object  to  be  effected.  It  is  always  possible  that  the 
conspiracy  or  confederation  itself  may  contemplate  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  action  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it 
An  agreement  to  pursue  an  illegal  course  for  10  or  16  years, 
by  its  very  nature,  would  be  an  agreement  which  was  con- 
tinuous. Take  a  concrete  case.  Assume  that  the  defendants 
in  19M  entered  into  a  written  agreement  to  stifle  competition, 
or  to  control  jHrices,  in  the  fresh  meat  industry  through  the 
medium  of  the  National  Packing  Company.  Would  indict- 
ment and  conviction  in  1905  have  given  them  an  everlasting 
license  to  continue  their  unlawful  acts,  exempt  and  immune 
from  proeecQtion  f 

4.  It  must  be  conceded  that,  had  the  defendants  been  con- 
victed in  1905,  no  question  of  immunity  arising,  no  further 
prosecotion  could  be  had  for  the  same  offense.  If,  however, 
the  conspiracy  having  been  entered  into  and  the  various 
media  through  which  it  was  to  be  made  operative  and  effec- 
tive having  been  created,  all  in  1904,  proof  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  former  conviction  was  had  (properly  safeguarded 
by  the  rules  of  evidence)  could  be  shown  in  a  prosecution  in- 
stituted in  1910,  based  upon  a  continuous  conscious  partici- 
pation by  the  defendants  in  the  original  undertaking;  that 
is  to  say,  the  continued  operation  of  the  unlawful  combina- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  former  conviction,  is  in  itself  a 
new  violation  of  the  law.  The  indictments  in  this  case  are 
not  for  any  crime  omunitted  at  the  time  the  privileged  evi- 
dence was  given,  but  for  a  subsequent  crime,  and  that  subse- 
quent crime  consists  in  the  continuation  of  the  original 
agreement 
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Again,  mppon  in  19M  the  defendasts  •HmiHayi  to  ihe 
Gommiasioner  of  Oorporations  that  they  had  conspired  to- 
gether  to  restrain  the  fresh  meat  trade  in  this  canntry.  Sup- 
pose that  the  confession  were  used  to  search  out  other  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  the  conspiracy  organised  in  19M 
had  been  in  continuous  operation  up  to  and  including  the 
month  of  September,  1910.  Can  they  stand  boldly  upon  the 
proposition  that  with  respect  to  those  matters,  transactions, 
and  tilings  which  they  had  confessed  they  are  immune  for 
all  time  to  [IMS]  comet  Not  onfy  immune  from  punish- 
ment concerning  the  things  of  the  past  whidi  they  disclosed, 
but  immune  from  punishment  for  continuing  in  their  un- 
lawful engagement!  Not  only  that,  but  immune  from  the 
use  of  the  cTidenee  against  them  for  any  purpose  at  any  time 
thereafter!  ^ 

Immunity  does  not  mean  license.  If  it  does,  then  one 
need  only  to  confess  his  crime,  and  his  license  to  violato  the 
law  becomes  perpetual.  Any  consideration  of  the  so-<salled 
immunity  or  constitotional  privilege  which  results  in  the 
giving  of  license  to  continue  an  unlawful  act,  or  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  future  crime,  would  be  intolerahla 

The  defendants  must  rest  squarely  upon  the  proposition 
that  the  immunity  granted  by  the  statute  is  broader  than  the 
privilege  of  the  Constitotion.  However,  both  the  Gonstita- 
tion  and  the  immunity  statute  apply  only  to  incriminating 
evidence;  tiie  fcMrmer  by  construction  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  by  its  very  terms. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  immunity  act  purposely  was  made 
attractive  as  a  kind  of  bonus  or  bribe  to  induce  innocent  dia- 
dosnres  by  the  promise  that  a  future  crime  concerning  the 
acts,  transactions,  and  things  testified  about  would  pass  un- 
punished. I  do  not  believe  that  the  defendants  here  accused 
are  immune  for  aU  time  to  come  from  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed by  the  Sherman  Act,  with  respect  to  interstate  com- 
merce in  meat  in  this  country.  No  matter  how  the  arguments 
of  counsel  are  analyzed,  they  lead  ever  to  that  result  It 
must  follow,  if  their  position  is  sound,  that  a  general  stete- 
ment  of  one's  business  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  will  prevent  the  government  from  using 
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sadi  inf oimation  m  any  way,  for  the  purpose  of  femting 
oat  or  prosecutiiig  fature  crimes  oannected  with  that  bustneei. 
The  def endaats  daim,  also,  that  the  use  of  privileged  or 
immune  evidenoe  before  the  1910  grand  jury  was  a  violation 
of  their  constitutional  rights;  that  the  evidenoe  was  itealf 
^  nnconstitutional,''  as  distinguished  from  ^  incompetent '^; 
that  the  immunity  or  amnesty  or  pardon  aff<»ded  by  the  fifth 
amendment  and  the  immunity  act  obliterated  the  acts  them- 
selves about  which  they  had  furnished  evidence  to  Garfield. 
In  this  oonnecti<m,  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  cases  in- 
volving pardons.    It  is  urged  that: 

"  l%e  legal  effect  of  the  pardon  or  amnestj  (tiie  same  tfalnf )  Is  to 
whoUy  obliterate  the  offenie,  and  all  Its  consequenices ;  to  faroirti  a 
legal  egnivalent  for  condnalYe  proof  that  the  paxdoned  acts  ne?er 
existed.** 

In  other  words,  after  a  pardon,  there  is  ^  oblivion  "  as  to 
the  past  If,  however,  there  be  any  ^  oblivion,"  it  is  not  as  to 
the  actual  happening  of  things,  but  as  to  the  attending  con- 
sequences. Amnesty  or  pardon  obliterates  the  offense,  it 
is  true,  at  least  to  such  extent  that  for  all  legal  purposes  the 
one-time  offender  is  to  be  relieved  in  the  future  from  all  its 
results ;  but  it  does  not  obliterate  the  acts  themselves.  It  puts 
the  offender  in  the  same  position  as  though  what  he  had  done 
never  had  been  unlawful ;  but  it  does  not  doee  the  judicial 
eye  to  the  fact  that  once  he  had  done  the  acts  which  con- 
stituted the  [1017]  offense,  and  the  cases  arising  under  the 
pardons  and  under  the  general  amnesty  granted  at  the  close 
of  our  Civil  War  do  not  support,  but,  on  the  contrary,  dispel 
the  idea  that  the  acts  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  tlMir 
penal  consequences,  were  obliterated  by  pardon  or  amnesty. 
Thus  in  the  Garland  case,  71  U.  S.  38S,  18  L.  Ed.  866,  the 
sole  question  was  whether  or  not  Gen.  (jarland  could  be 
permitted  to  practice  law  in  the  Supreme  Court  whoi,  be- 
cause he  had  held  office  under  the  government  of  the  Con- 
federates States,  he  could  not  take  the  then  required  oath 
that  he  had  never  given  aid  and  comfort  to,  or  held  office 
under,  enemies  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  controversy 
arose  because  the  facts  were  not  obliterated,  because  Garland 
oould  not  take  the  oath  without  being  guilty  of  perjuiy. 
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"BMd  the  fcetB  been  oUitented,  the  aimpte  wfty  oat  woold 
have  been  for  Gen*  Garland  to  take  the  oath;  but  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  stated  by  the  court,  that  he  oould 
not  do  90. 

An  ofSoer  in  the  employ  of  the  go^mmoit  orerzealous, 
peihaps,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  shoots  and  wounds 
seriously  a  person  whom  he  thinks  has  been  guilty  of  a 
crime.  The  c&cer  had  no  authority  to  use  violence,  and 
was  indicted  and  held  fw  trial  on  a  charge  of  assault  with 
intent  to  kill.  The  executive,  believing  that  the  circum- 
stances warranted  his  interference,  pardons  the  ofSoer.  Does 
the  pardon  wipe  out  the  physioal  fact  that  he  shot  and 
wounded  seriously  his  victim!  Does  the  pardon  prevent 
the  victim  from  recovering  damages  in  a  civil  action! 
Clearly,  it  does  not.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
pardon  granted  in  1861  to  G^n.  (Garland  for  ^  taking  part 
in  the  late  rebellion  against  the  government,''  etc,  not  only 
rendered  him  immune  from  punishment,  but  branded  him 
a  Union  soldier  or  a  non-combatant 

7.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  pardons  which  will  war- 
rant the  court  in  reaching  a  conclusion  that  the  anmesty  or 
immunity  claimed  to  be  afforded  by  the  law  to  the  defend- 
ants in  1904  wiped  out  the  physical  existence  of  the  transac- 
tions, matters,  and  things  concerning  which  they  then  testi- 
fied. The  difference  between  a  crime  committed  and  for- 
given, and  its  physical  occurrence,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Immunity  does  not  mean  that  no  acts  in  fact  were  done,  but 
that  there  may  be  no  prosecution  in  respect  thereto.  Im- 
munity does  not  wipe  out  the  history  of  events. 

8.  A  pardon  or  amnesty  secures  against  the  consequences 
of  one's  acts,  and  not  against  the  acts  themselves;  it  involves 
forgiveness,  not  forgetfulness.  If  the  claimed  immimity  did 
not  obliterate  the  physical  existence  of  the  facts  about  which 
the  defendants  furnished  evidence  to  Garfield  in  1904,  but 
merely  purged  them  of  criminality  and  rendered  them  in- 
herently harmless,  there  is  no  legal  reason  why  those  facts 
or  the  evidence  concerning  them,  if  competent  and  rdevant, 
may  not  be  used  to  trace  the  history  of,  or  establish,  an  un- 
lawful conspiracy  charged  to  have  been  in  operation  in  1910. 
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My  condustdn  is  this:  The  Constitution  gaaranleed  to  tbe 
defendants  the  right  of  silence  only  with  respect  to  evidence 
which  might  tend  to  incriminate  them.  The  immunity  act 
rendered  the  constitutional  provision  inapplicable,  by  de- 
stroying the  incriminating  effect  of  [1018]  the  evidence 
given,  and  by  providing  absolute  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion for  any  crime  already  committed  concerning  the  mat- 
ters, transactions,  and  things  testlQed  about.  The  immunity 
furnished  related  to  present,  and  not  future,  crimes.  Hiat 
immunity  purged  the  evidence  given  of  aU  unlawful  char- 
acteristics, and  assured  the  defendants  that  up  to  the  time 
they  testified  they  had  done  no  wicked  or  wrongful  thing. 
Itie  immunity  act  did  not,  and  could  not,  alter  or  destroy 
the  transactions,  matters,  and  things  concerning  which  the 
information  wifts  furnished.  They  must  exist  still  as  facts, 
harmless  and  pure,  to  be  sure,  but  still  tangible  facts;  and 
thoee  facts,  proper  foundation  having  been  laid,  and  when 
legally  competent  and  relevant,  may  be  shown  at  any  time,  in 
any  action,  civil  or  criminal. 

'  If  I  am  right  in  my  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  fifth 
amendment  and  the  immunity  statutes,  upon  the  evidence 
given  by  the  defendants  to  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions in  1904,  then  the  only  question  remaining  is  whether 
the  court  ought  to  quash  an  indictment  because  incompetent 
evid^ice  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury. 

6.  The  cases  are  uniform  to  the  effect  that,  except  in  those 
states  in  which,  by  statute,  indictments  are  required  to  be 
returned  on  "legal"  or  "competent"  evidence,  the  courts 
will  not  review  the  evidence  received  by  a  grand  jury  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  upon  its  competency.  In  the  first 
place,  no  official  record  of  the  evidence  introduced  before 
the  grand  jury  ordinarily  is  kept  In  the  second  place,  if,  on 
a  motion  to  quash,  the  competency  of  the  evidence  presented 
could  be  inquired  into,  the  trial  courts  would  be  oi>Iiged  to 
sit  as  courts  of  review,  to  examine  into  the  correctness  of 
eveiy  ruling  made  upon  the  evidence  by  the  grand  jurors. 
The  obstructions  to  justice  and  the  unnecessary  and  uncalled-* 
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for  waste  of  time,  and  eonsequent  expense  to  the  state  as  well 
as  to  defendants,  which  would  result  from  such  a  course,  are 
too  obvious  to  need  comment.  » 

In  addition  to  this,  the  grand  jurors  are  Uymen.  They  do 
not  know,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  know,  the  technical  rules 
of  evidence;  and  while,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
prosecutor  to  give  them  such  aid  as  he  may  in  that  respect, 
he  has  no  control  over  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the 
cooomon  law,  and  in  the  state  of  niinois,  where  the  commcm 
law  prevails,  grand  jurors  are  entitled  to  indict  upon  their 
personal  knowledge,  and  upon  their  experience  as  men  of 
affairs,  upon  what  has  transpired  in  the  community  with 
reference  to  the  case  under  their  investigation.  They  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  what  evidence  is  or  is  not  legally  com- 
petent. If,  therefore,  indictments  are  to  be  quashed  because 
incompetent  evidence  was  heard  by  the  grand  jury,  the 
return  of  a  true  bill  practically  will  become  an  unpoflsibility« 

The  authorities  dted  by  defendants,  in  which  indictments 
were  quashed  because  the  accused  was  called  before  the  grand 
jury  and  examined,  or  because  private  counsel  was  permitted 
to  appear  and  address  the  grand  jury,  are  not  in  point  In 
those  cases  the  indictments  were  quadied,  not  because  incom- 
potent  evidence  was  received,  but  because  the  proceedings  of 
the  grand  jury  were  unconstitutional  and  unlawful.  Clearly, 
if  the  grand  jury  were  improperly  impaneled,  [1019]  or  if 
certain  classes  of  persons  unlawfully  wero  excluded  from 
serving  thereon,  the  matter  could  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  court,  and  disposed  of,  by  a  motion  to  quash  the  in- 
dictment 

The  two  propositions  aro  radically  different  It  is  one 
thing  to  quash  an  indictment  because  the  accused,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  constitutional  right,  is  l»t>ught  b^oro  the  graiid 
juiy  and  browbeaten  or  malfareated,  or  because  private  coun- 
sel is  permitted  to  harangue  the  jurors,  or  because  other  like 
fundamental  wrongs  aro  permitted,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  quash  an  indictment  because  a  witness  is  asked  concern- 
ing facts  which  mayhap  do  not  tend  to  prove  the  charge 
which  the  grand  jury  is  to  inquiro  into.    The  one  reaches 
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to  the  organizatimi  or  fundamentAl  power  of  the  gnnd  jury 
to  act;  the  other,  granting  that  the  grand  jury  was  properly 
impaneled  and  had  the  power  to  proceed,  inyolyee  the  prop- 
osition that  it  acted  upon  incompetent  evidence,  and  there> 
fore  reached  an  irrational  oondoflion. 

The  motions  to  quash  will  be  denied,  and  the  deik  will 
enter  an  order  to  that  effect 

6.  The  pleas  in  this  case  raise  an  issue  of  fact  as  to  what 
eyidence  was  presented  to  the  grand  jurors.  Grand  jurors 
and  witnesses  before  them  are  sworn  not  to  diadoee  what 
takes  place  in  the  jury  room.  The  authorities  are  conflict 
ing  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  in  a  plea  in  abatement  to  raise 
an  issue  of  fact  as  to  matters  which  the  policy  of  the  law 
requires  to  be  kept  secret  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  in 
H€de  V.  Henkelj  auproj  used  the  following  language: 

**  The  snggestlon  that  a  person  who  has  testified  compnlsorily  before 
a  grand  ^ory  may  not  be  able,  If  sabeeqaently  indicted  for  some  mat- 
ter concerning  wliich  he  testified,  to  procure  the  evidenoe  necessary 
to  maintain  his  plea,  is  more  fanciful  than  real.  He  would  have,  not 
only  his  own  oath  in  support  of  his  immunity,  but  the  notes  often, 
though  not  always,  talcen  of  the  testimony  before  the  grand  jury, 
as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  prosecuting  officer,  and  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  jury  preaoit  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  aU  of  them 
would  have  forgotten  the  general  nature  of  his  incriminating  testi- 
mony, or  that  any  serious  confiict  would  arise  therefrom." 

— vindicating  that  such  matters  properly  may  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  court  by  plea. 

The  motion  to  strike  the  pleas  in  abatement  from  the  files 
will  be  denied,  and  a  rule  entered  upon  the  government  to 
reply.  If,  however,  the  government  sees  fit  to  file  a  de- 
murrer to  the  pleas,  inasmuch  as  all  of  the  parties  to  this 
cause  have  indicated  a  desire  to  have  the  matter  disposed 
of  upon  the  merits,  and  inasmuch  as  I  have  treated  the  ques- 
tions involved  as  if  a  demurrer  had  been  interposed,  such  de- 
murrer will  be  sustained  as  of  course. 
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MyllataiL 

[IJ  THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JER- 

SBT«  ET  AL.  t^.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MPFMAL  FROK  THB  CIBCUIT  CX)UHT  OP  THB  UKITED  STATES  lOR 
TBE  BASIBBN  DIBTBICT  OF  MIflSOUBI. 

Argued  ICareh  14,  15,  16,  1910;  restored  to  docket  for  re^rsnment  April  11, 
1910;  n-AVfiMd  JuiiiAiy  12,  18,  18,  17,  1911.— Dwlded  Mmj  10,  1911. 

[221  U.  8^  1.] 

The  Anti-Tmst  Act  of  July  2, 1800,  e  6^,  26  Stat  200,  shonld  be  con- 
straed  In  the  li^t  of  reason ;  and,  as  so  constmed,  it  proliibits  all 
contracts  and  combination  whtdi  amonnt  to  an  onreasonable  or 
nndne  restraint  of  trade  in  interstate  conuneice.* 

The  combination  of  the  deftodants  in  this  case  Is  an  anreasonable 
and  nndne  restraint  of  trade  In  petroleum  and  its  products  moving 
In  Interstate  commerce*  and  fklls  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  act 


Where  one  of  the  defendants  in  a  suit,  brought  by  the  QoTemment  In 
a  Glreuit  Court  of  the  United  States  under  the  anttiority  of  I  4  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  is  within  the  district,  the  court, 
under  the  authority  of  I  6  of  that  act,  can  take  Jurisdiction  and 
order  notice  to  be  seryed  upon  the  non-resident  defendants. 

Allegations  as  to  facts  occurring  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act  may  be  considered  solely  to  throw  light  on  acts  done  after  the 
passage  of  the  act 

[f  ]  Tlie  debates  In  Oongress  on  the  Antl«l?rust  Act  of  1880  show  that 
one  of  the  Influences  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute  was 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  a  common  law  of  the  United  States 
goremlng  the  making  of  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  and  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  monopolies  in  the  absence  of  legislation. 

While  debates  of  the  body  enacting  it  may  not  be  used  as  means  for 
Interpreting  a  statute,  they  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  asr 
certalnlng  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  enacted. 

The  terms  ** restraint  of  trade,"  and  ^attempts  to  monopolise,"  as 
used  In  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  took  their  origin  In  llie  common  law  and 
were  familiar  In  the  law  of  this  country  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of 
Che  adoption  of  the  act  and  their  meaning  should  l>e  sought  from 
the  eonceptlotts  of  both  Bngllrti  and  American  law  prior  to  the 
pasBage  of  the  act 

The  original  doctrine  that  all  contracts  In  restraint  of  trade  were 
Illegal  was  long  since  so  modified  in  the  Interest  oi  freedom  of  In- 

•Vor  opinion  of  Circuit  Court  (178  Fed.  Bep^  177),  see  toI.  S»  60a 
*  Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  oopyrlghted*  1811,  by  tibe 
Iaw  PubUshlag  Company. 
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dlYlduahi  to  oontraet  that  tlie  oontraet  was  rtlfd  If  the  rtsbliliig 
restraint  was  only  partial  in  its  operatton  and  was  ol^erwiae  rea- 
sonable. 

The  early  struggle  in  England  against  the  power  to  create  monopolies 
resalted  in  establishing  that  those  institations  were  incompatible 
with  the  English  Oonstltatloa. 

At  common  law  monopolies  were  onlawfol  because  of  their  restriction 
npon  individnal  freedom  of  contract  and  their  injury  to  the  public 
and  at  common  law;  and  contracts  creating  the  same  erils  were 
brought  within  the  prohibitiOD  as  impeding  the  due  course  of,  or 
being  in  restraint  of,  trade. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  the  English  mis 
was  that  the  individual  was  free  to  contract  and  to  abstain  from 
contracting  and  to  ^erclse  eyery  reasonable  right  in  regard  thereto, 
except  only  as  he  was  restricted  from  voluntarily  and  unreason- 
ably or  tor  wrongful  purposes  restraining  his  ri^t  to  carry  on  his 
trade.    Mogul  Bteamahip  Co.  ▼.  MoQreffor,  1892,  A.  a  25. 

A  decision  of  the  House  of  Lofds,  although  annooaced  after  an  snrsBt, 
may  serve  reflezly  to  show  the  state  of  the  law  in  Eogland  at  the 
time  of  SQCh  event 

This  country  has  followed  the  line  of  developrarat  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  public  policy  has  been  to  prohibit,  or  treat  as  illegal, 
oontracts,  or  acts  entered  into  with  intent  to  wrong  the  public  and 
which  unreasonably  restrict  competitive  oonditioui,  limit  the  rlgbt 
of  individuals^  restrain  the  free  flow  of  oommeroei  or  bring  about 
public  evils  such  as  the  enhaneement  of  prioes. 

[8]  The  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  was  enacted  in  the  light  of  the  then 
existing  practical  conception  of  the  law  against  restraint  of  trade, 
and  the  \ntmt  of  Oongress  was  not  to  restrain  the  right  to  make 
and  cBofDrce  contracts,  whether  resulting  from  ccmibinatlooe  or 
otherwise,  which  do  not  unduly  restrain  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, but  to  protect  that  commerce  from  ocmtracts  or  combina- 
tions by  methods,  whether  old  or  new,  which  would  constitute  an 
Intorferenoe  with,  or  an  undue  restraint  upon,  it 

The  Anti-Trust  Act  contemplated  and  required  a  standaM  of  Inter- 
pretatlon^  and  it  was  intended  that  the  standard  of  reason  which 
had  been  applied  at  the  common  law  should  be  applied  in  determin- 
ing whrther  particular  acts  wwre  within  its  prohibitioins. 

The  word  "person**  in  §  2  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  as  construed  by 
reference  to  I  8  thereof,  implies  a  corporation  as  well  as  an  Indi- 
vidual. 

The  commerce  referred  to  by  the  words  "any  SMtrt**  in  |  2  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  as  construed  in  the  light  of  the  manifest  purpose  of 
that  act,  includes  geographically  any  part  of  the  United  States  and 
also  any  of  the  classes  of  things  forming  a  pait  of  teterstate  or 
florelgn  commerce. 

The  words  "  to  monopolize**  and  " monopQlise"  as  used  in  I  2  of  tM 
Anti-Trust  Act  reach  every  act  bringing  about  the  prohibited  result 
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B*reedoin  to  eoDtiaet  is  the  wencc  of  freedom  from  midne  reetrslat 
OD  the  rigbt  to  oontract 

In  prior  caaee  when  general  lanfoage  hme  been  need,  to  the  effect 
tbat  reaeon  coald  not  be  resorted  to  in  determining  whether  a  par- 
ticalar  case  ?ras  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  acts  nnder  consideration  was  pointed  out 
and  those  cases  are  only  anthoritatiye  by  the  certitude  that  the 
rule  of  reason  was  applied;  United  States  v.  TroM-MUsauri  Freight 
Association,  166  U.  S.  290,  and  United  States  y.  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, 171  U.  8.  605,  limited  and  qnallfled  so  far  as  th^  conflict 
with  the  construction  now  giren  to  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890. 

The  application  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  to  combinations  inyolying  the 
production  of  commodities  within  the  States  does  not  so  extend 
the  power  of  Congress  to  subjects  dehors  its  authority  as  to  render 
the  statute  unconstltutlonaL  United  States  y.  B.  0.  Knight  Oo^  1S6 
U.  S.  1,  distinguished. 

Xlie  Antl-Tmst  Act  generlcally  enumerates  the  character  of  the  acts 
prohibited  and  the  wrongs  which  it  intoids  to  preyent  and  is  sfUh 
ceptlble  of  b^ng  enforced  without  any  Judicial  exertion  of  leglda- 
tiye  power. 

The  unification  of  power  and  control  oyer  a  commodity  such  as  pe- 
[4]  troleum,  and  its  products,  by  combining  in  one  corporation  the 
stocks  of  many  other  corporations  aggregating  a  yast  capital  glyes 
rise^  of  its^,  to  the  prima  fttde  presumption  of  an  intent  and  pur- 
pose to  dominate  the  Industry  connected  with,  and  gain  perpetual 
control  of  the  moyement  of,  that  conmiodlty  and  its  products  in  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  In  ylolatlon  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
of  1890,  and  that  presumption  Is  made  concluslye  by  proof  of  spedfle 
acts  such  as  those  in  the  record  of  this  casa 

The  fact  that  a  combination  oyer  the  products  of  a  commodity  such  as 
petroleum  does  not  include  the  crude  article  itself  does  not  take  the 
combination  outside  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  when  It  appears  that  the 
monopolization  of  the  manufactured  products  necessarily  controls 
the  crude  article. 

Penalties  which  are  not  authorized  by  the  law  cannot  be  inflicted  by 
Judicial  authority. 

The  remedy  to  be  administered  In  case  of  a  combination  yiolating  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  is  two-fold:  first,  to  forbid  the  continuance  of  the 
prohibited  act,  and  second,  to  so  dlssolye  the  combination  as  to 
neutralize  the  force  of  the  unlawful  power. 

The  constituents  of  an  unlawful  combination  under  the  Anti-Trust 
Act  should  not  be  d^nriyed  of  power  to  make  normal  and  lawful 
contracts,  but  should  be  restrained  from  continuing  or  recreating 
the  unlawful  combination  by  any  means  whatever;  and  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  offending  combination  should  not  deprive  the  constltu* 
ents  of  the  right  to  live  ondtf  the  law  btit  should  compel  them  to 
obey  it. 

95826*— VOL  - 
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Argument  for  Appellants. 

Ill  determtnlng  the  remedy  against  an  milawfal  combination*  tbe 
court  must  consider  the  result  and  not  inflict  fleriovs  injury  on  the 
pnbllG  by  causing  a  cessation  of  interstate  commetos  in  a  neoessaiy 
commodity. 

178  Fed.  Rep.  177,  modified  and  affirmed. 

The  facts,  which  involve  the  construction  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 1890,  and  whether  defendants  had 
violated  its  provisions,  are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  John  O.  Johnson  and  Mr.  John  O.  MUhurn^  with 
whom  Mr.  Frcmk  Z.  Crawford  was  on  the  brief,  for  appel- 
lants: 

The  acquisition  in  1899  by  the  Standard  Oil  Omipany  of 
New  Jersey  of  the  stocks  of  the  other  companies  was  not  a 
combination  of  independent  enterprises.  All  of  the  [6]  com- 
panies had  the  same  stockholders  who  in  the  various  cor- 
porate organizations  were  carrying  on  parts  of  the  one  busi- 
ness. The  business  as  a  whole  belonged  to  this  body  of  oom- 
mon  stockholders  who,  commencing  prior  to  1870,  had  as  its 
common  owners  gradually  built  it  up  and  developed  it  The 
properties  used  in  the  business,  in  so  far  as  they  had  been 
acquired  by  purchase,  were  purchased  from  time  to  time  with 
the  common  funds  for  account  of  the  common  owners.  For 
the  most  part  the  plants  and  properties  used  in  the  business 
in  1899  had  not  been  acquired  by  purchase  but  were  the  crea- 
tion of  the  common  owners.  The  majority  of  the  companies, 
and  the  most  important  ones,  had  been  created  by  the  com- 
mon owners  for  the  convenient  conduct  of  brandies  of  the 
business.  The  stocks  of  these  companies  had  always  been 
held  in  common  ownership.  The  business  of  the  companies 
and  their  relations  to  each  other  were  unchanged  by  the 
transfer  of  the  stocks  of  the  other  companies  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Sherman  Act  has  no  application  to  the  transfer  to, 
or  acquisition  by,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
of  the  stocks  of  the  various  manufacturing  and  producing 
eorporations,  for  the  reason  that  such  transfer  and  acquisi- 
tion were  not  acts  of  interstate  or  foreign  commercei  nor 
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direst  and  immediiita  iii  their  effect  on  interstate  and  f  omgn 
oommeroe,  nor  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  in- 
terstate and  l<»reign  eommerce.  United  States  ▼•  Knighty  156 
U.  S.  1;  In  re  Ghreene^  52  Fed.  Bep.  104. 

The  contracts,  combinations  and  conspiracies  of  §  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act  are  contracts  and  combinations  which  con- 
tractnally  restrict  the  freedom  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
to  them  in  the  conduct  of  his  or  their  trade,  and  combinations 
or  conspiracies  which  restrict  the  freedom  of  others  than  the 
parties  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  when  these 
restrictions  directly  affect  interstate  [6]  or  foreign  trade. 
Purchases  or  acquisitions  of  property  are  not  in  any  sense 
sudi  contracts,  combinations  or  conspiracies.  Contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade  are  contracts  with  a  stranger  to  the  con- 
tractor's business,  although  in  some  oases  carrying  on  a 
similar  <»ie,  which  wholly  or  partially  restricts  the  freedom 
of  the  contractor  in  carrjring  cm  that  business  as  otherwise  he 
would.  Holmes,  J.,  in  Northern  Securities  caee^  198  U.  S« 
4M;  PoUock  on  Contracts,  7th  ed.,  p.  352.  Such  contract9 
are  invalid  because  of  the  injury  to  the  public  in  being  de- 
I»riTed  of  the  restricted  party's  industry  and  the  injury  to  the 
party  liimself  by  being  precluded  from  pursuing  his  occupa- 
tioD.  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Go.  v.  Windsor j  20  Wall. 
68;  Alger  ▼.  T hooker j  19  Pick.  54.  Combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade  are  combinations  between  two  or  more  per^ 
sons  whereby  each  party  is  restricted  in  his  freedom  In  carry- 
ing on  Us  business  in  his  own  way.  Hilton  v.  Eckersley^  6 
EL  &  Bl.  47. 

The  cases  ia  which  combinations  have  been  held  invalid 
at  common  law  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade  deal  with  ex- 
ecutory agreements  between  independent  manufacturers  and 
dealers  whereby  the  freedom  of  each  to  conduct  his  business 
with  respect  to  his  own  interest  and  judgment  is  restricted. 
Morris  Bun  Goal  Go.  v.  Barclay  Goal  Go.,  68  Pa.  St.  173; 
Salt  Go.  V.  Outhrie,  85  Oh.  St.  666;  ArMt  v.  Pittston  and 
Elmira  Goal  Go.,  68  N.  Y.  568;  Graft  v.  MoGonougky,  79 
Illinois,  346;  India  Bagging  Association  v.  Koek,  14  La.  Aua. 
168;  Vvlcan  Powder  Go.  v.  Hercuies  Powder  Go.^  96  Call* 
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foraia,  510;  Oil  Oo.  y.  ili2<n^,  88  Texas,  660;  Ohapin  ▼• 
Brovm^  88  Iowa,  166. 

The  cases  in  whidi  trusts  and  similar  combinations  have 
been  held  invalid  as  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  all 
deal  with  devices  employed  to  secure  the  centralized  ccmtrol 
of  separately  owned  concema  People  r.  North  River  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  54  Hun.  354;  S.  G.,  121  N.  Y.  582;  State  ▼.  Ne- 
braska Distilling  Co.,  29  Nebraska,  700;  Pooal'J]hontas 
Coke  Co.  V.  Powhatan  Coal  <&  Coke  Co.,  60  W.  Va.  508. 

A  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  is  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  to  deprive  others  than  its  members  of  their  freediun 
in  conducting  their  business  in  their  own  way  by  acts  having 
that  effect.  A  combination  to  boycott  is  a  sufficient  illns- 
tration. 

The  Sherman  Act  did  not  enlarge  the  category  of  contrtcta, 
combinations  and  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade.  United 
States  V.  Trans-Missouri  Association,  166  U.  S.  290;  United 
States  V.  Joint  Traffic  Association,  171.  U.  S.  505;  Addyston 
Pipe  db  Steel  Co.  v.  United  States,  175  U*  S.  211;  Montague 
V.  Lowry,  198  U.  S.  38;  Swift  v.  United  States,  196  U.  S. 
375;  Lo&we  v.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274;  Continental  WaU 
Paper  Co.  v.  Voight  dk  Sons,  212  U.  S.  227,  all  involved  com- 
binations, either  expressly  by  the  terms  of  the  agreemeits 
constituting  them,  restricting  the  freedom  of  each  of  the 
members  in  the  conduct  of  his  or  its  business,  or  in  Uie 
nature  of  conspiracies  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  others  than 
their  members  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  The  North- 
ern Securities  case,  193  U.  S.  197,  was  a  combination  which, 
tiirough  the  device  adopted,  restricted  the  freedom  of  the 
stockholders  of  two  independent  railroad  companies  in  the 
separate  and  independent  control  and  management  of  their 
respective  companies. 

Purchases  and  acquisitions  of  property  do  not  restrain 
trade.  The  freedom  of  a  trader  is  not  restricted  by  the 
sale  of  his  property  and  business.  The  elimination  of  com- 
petition, so  far  as  his  property  and  business  is  concerned,  is 
not  a  restraint  of  trade,  but  is  merely  an  incidental  effect  <rf 
the  exercise  of  the  fundamental  civil  right  to  buy  and  sell 
property  freely.    The  acquisition  of  property  is  not  made 
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illegal  by  ihe  fact  that  the  purchaser  intends  thereby  to  put 
an  end  to  the  us^  of  such  property  in  competition  with  him. 
Every  purdbase  of  [8]  property  necessarily,  involves  the 
elimination  of  that  property  from  use  in  competition  with 
the  purchaser  and,  therefore,  implies  an  intent  to  effect  sucb 
elimination.    Oineinnati  Packet  Go.  v.  Bay,  200  U.  S.  179. 

The  transfer  to,  and  acquisition  by,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  of  the  stocks  of  the  various  corpo- 
rations in  the  year  1899  was  not,  and  the  continued  owner- 
ship of  those  shares  with  the  control  which  it  confers  is  not, 
a  combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  declared  to 
be  illegal  by  the  first  section  of  the  Sherman  Act  Because 
of  the  common  ownership  of  the  different  properties  in  in- 
terest they  were  not  independent  or  competitive  but  they 
were  the  constituent  elements  of  a  single  business  organism. 
This  situation  was  not  affected  by  the  transfer  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  the  same  body  of 
stockholders  and  had  controlled  the  separate  companies  and 
continued  to  control  them  through  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  J^rs^.  These  considerations  differentiate  the 
present  case  from  the  Northern  Securities  ease,  198  U.  S.  197. 
The  Norihem  Securities  case  dealt  with  a  combination  of 
diverse  owners  of  separate  attd  diverse  properties  which 
were  bound  by  the  law  of  their  being  as  quasi-public  corpo- 
rations invested  with  public  franchises  to  continue  separate, 
independent  and  comp^itive,  creating  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  holding  company  a  common  control  which 
would  necessarily  prevent  competitive  relations. 

There  is  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  corporations 
engaged  in  the  same  business  are  naturally  or  potentially 
competitive  regardless  of  their  origin  or  ownership.  If  the 
same  body  of  men  create  several  corporations  to  carry  on  a 
large  business  for  the  economical  advantages  of  location  or 
for  any  other  reason,  and  the  stocks  of  these  corporations  are 
all  in  common  ownership,  it  is  a  fetion  to  say  that  they  are 
potentially  com[9}petitive  or  that  their  natural  mlation  is 
one  of  competition. 

The  common  owners  of  the  Standard  Oil  properties  and 
boaiMflB  had  tiie  ri^  to  vest  ihe  properties  and  business 
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in  a  single  oarporation,  notwitlistaiiding  that^udi  a  tmasne- 
tion  might  tend  to  prevent  the  dismtegration  of  the  different 
properties  into  diverse  ownerships.  The  Sherman  Aot  does 
not  impose  restrictions  upon  the  ri^ta  of  joint  owners. 

The  acquisitions  prior  to  1882  were  lawful  and  th^  effect 
upon  competition  was.  incidental. '  The  purpose  of  the  trust 
of  1879  was  to  bring  the  scattered  legal  titles  to  the  joint 
properties  then  vested  in  various  individuals  into  a  single 
trui^teeship.  The  purpose  of  the  trust  agreement  of  1882 
was  to  provide  a  practicable  trusteeship  to  hold  the  legal 
title  to  the  joint  properties,  an  effective  executive  manage- 
ment and  a  marketable  symbol  or  evidence  of  the  interest 
of  eadi  owner.  The  only  question  raised  in  the  case  of 
State  V.  Standard  OU  Comq^amy^  49  O.  St.  187,  was  whether 
it  was  \dtra  virei  fbr  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio 
to  permit  its  stock  to  be  held  by  the  trustees  instead  of  by 
the  real  owners.  The  method  of  distribution  adopted  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  trust  was  the  only  feasible  plan  of  distri- 
bution. Each  certificate-holder  was  given  an  assignment 
of  his  proportionate  interest  in  all  the  companies.  AU  being 
parts  of  the  commcm  business  there  was  no  basis  tar  separate 
valuations.  The  value  of  the  interest  of  every  owner  was  de- 
pendent upon  its  being  kept  together  as  an  entirety.  The 
transaction  of  1809  was  practically  an  incorporation  of  the 
entire  business  by  the  common  owners  through  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  T];iat 
was  the  plain  purpose,  object  and  effect  of  the  transaction. 

The  first  section  of  the  Shennan  Aet  deals  directly  with 
contracts,  combinations  and  conspiracies  in  cestmdnt  of  trade. 
The  second  section  deals  directly  with  moiM>polis[10]ing 
and  attempts  to  mcmopoliae.  Monopolising  does,  not  enlarge 
the  operation  of  the  first  section  nor  does  ita  absence  restrict 
the  operation  of  that  section. 

The  first  section  deals  with  entities,  m  contract,  combina- 
tion, a  conspiracy;  and  the  entities  themselves  are  expresidy 
declared  to  be  illegal,  and.  may.  be  mnAuBad  ot  destroyed. 
The  second  section  deals  with  acts. 

At  common  la^t  monopoly  had  a  ^preciflB  definition^  •31&<^k- 
fiton^  VoL  4,  p.  1^;  BuiekBn/  IhmH  do.  t.  '£lr$s0mt^  Gity 
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Oo^  111  IT.  &  766.  Monopoly  importa  the  idea  of  ezolo- 
siyeii688  and  an  exeluaiveDess  eadsUog  by  reason  of  t^  m- 
siraint  of  the  liberty  of  others.  With  the  conunon-law  mo|- 
ifeopoly  the  restraint  resulted  from  the  grant  of  the  exclusive 
ri^t  or  privilega  Under  the  Sherman  Act  there  must  be 
some  substitute  for  tibe  grant  as  a  souice  of  the  evclusiveO(¥iB 
and  restraint  essential  to  monopolizing.  The  easeatial  ele- 
mc»t  is  found  in  the  statement  of  Judge  JeokecA  (/j<  m 
Oreeney  62  Fed.  Bep.  116)  that  monopolizing  is  seeuripg  or 
eequiring  ^'the  exclusive  right  in  such  trade  or  oemmenoe  by 
means  which  prevent  or  restrain  otiiers  from  engagintg 
therein."  Exclusion  by  competition  is  not  monqpolii|i|i|;. 
Pollock  on  Torts,  8th  ed.,  p.  162;  Mogul  cose^  L.  B.  28  Q.  B. 
D.  616;  (1802)  App.  Ca&  61.  MoeaopoHsiAg  within,  the;  act 
is  the  appropriation  of  a  tirade  by  meoins  of  contraota,  eon- 
binations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  or  other  unlaiv!- 
ful  or  tortious*  acts,  whereby  '^  the  subject  in  general  ia  He- 
strained  from  that  liberty  of  *  *  *  trading  whicdi  he 
had  before."  In  the  absence  of  such  means  or  agenoiee  of 
exclusion,  size^  aggregated  capital,  power,,  and  volume  of 
business  are  not  monopolizing  in  a  legal  sense 

SvAft  V.  Vmted  &tat68^  196  U.  S.  .375,  waa  the  caee  of  a 
combination  of  oorporatums^  firms  aiid  individuala  sepa- 
rately and  independently  engaged  lA  the  business,  .t€|^tl)er 
controlling  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  to  monop6lize  it  by  cer- 
tain acts  and  couhMS  of  conduct  effective  to  111]  that  end 
when  done  and  pursued  by  such  a  oombinatioa. 

Richardson  v.  iBtaA2,  77  Michigan^  ViS^,, People  v.  North 
River  Sugar  Repnifi^g  Oo.^  64  Hun,  864;  Si^te  v.  SHndaitd 
Oa  Co.,  49  O.  St.  137;  &taiie  v.  Diemery  Co.,  29  Ne- 
braskft,  700;  DisHOing  Co.  v.  People,  166  Illinois,  448,  end 
Anderson  v.  Shawnee  Compress  Co.,  209  U.  S.  428,  rest 
upon  special  grmmds  and  are  not  applicable  to  this  case. 
See  on  the  other  hand,  In  re  Oreene^  62  Fed,  Bep<  104, 
Jackson,  J.;  Trenion  Potteries  Co.  v.  OUphant,  &%  N;  J. 
£q.  607;  OtAdaU  Co.  v.  Garst,  18  R  I.  484;  S^te  v.  Cim^ 
nental  Tobacco  Co.^  Ill  Missouri,  1;  Diamiond Match. Go,  v. 
Roehen  106  N.  Yi.  473;  Dwns  v«  Booth  <&  C^.,  131  Fed.  Jtep. 
Zl\RdbinHmv,J^riehCvi^  127.FQd..£ep<,.8P4.    The  acq^- 
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ti<»  of  existing  plants  ^r  properties  however  eztenave, 
thoagh  made  to  obtain  their  trade  and  eliminate  their  com- 
petition, is  not  a  monopoly  at  common  law  or  monopolising 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  in  the  absence  of  the  exclusion  of 
others  from  the  trade  by  coni^iracies  to  that  end  or  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  trade  <m  an  elaborate  and  effective 
scale,  or  other  systematic,  wrongful,  tortious  or  illegal  acts. 
Whed  such  monopolizing  is  present  the  remedy  of  the  •act  is 
to  pn^bit  the  offending  conspiracies,  contracts,  and  illegal 
acts  or  means  of  exclusicm,  leaving  the  individual  or  corpora- 
tion to  pursue  his  or  its  business  with  the  properties  and 
plants  that  have  been  acquired  or  created  shorn  of  the  mo- 
nopolising elements  in  Ihe  conduct  of  the  business. 

The  acquisition  of  ccxnpeting  plants  and  properties  can  not 
be  rendered  unlawful  by  imputing  to  such  acquisiticms  an 
intent  to  monopolize.  The  acquisition  of  plants  and  proper- 
ties does  not  exclude  anyone  from  the  trade  and  therefore 
the  intent  to  monopolize  can  not  be  attributed  to  such  acqui- 
sitions. The  proposition  that  an  acquisition  of  property  is 
rendered  invalid  because  of  a  collateral  intent  to  monopolize 
is  not  sustained  by  the  [18]  authorities  relied  upon  to  sap- 
port  it  Addyston  Pipe  case^  85  Fed.  Kep.  291,  and  cases 
thiare  dted.  The  substantial  acquisitions  made  by  the  owners 
of  the  Standard  Oil  business  antedated  the  Sherman  Act 
and  they  resulted  from  sq^arate  transactions  extending  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  They  were  in  all  cases  aocreticms  to 
an  existing  business.  They  formed  an  insignificant  part  of 
4lie  business  as  it  now  exists.  The  Sherman  Act  is  intended 
to  prevent  present  monopolizing  or  attempts  to  monopolize. 
Whether  acquisitions  made  many  years  ago  were  or  were  not 
associated  with  an  attempt  to  monopolize  has  no  relation 
with  the  present  attempt  at  mon<^>olizing* 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  was  not  mo- 
nopolizing, or  attempting  to  monopolize,  or  combining  with 
anyone  else  to  monopolize,  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in 
petn^eum  and  its  products  when  this  proceeding  was  in- 
stituted, or  at  any  time. 

The  ownership  of  the  pipe  lines  has  not  been  a  means  of 
OMmopolizing.    Substantially  all  of  the  pipe  lines  owned  by 
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the  Standwd  Oil  oompanies  have  been  constructed  by  those 
companies.  There  has  never  been  any  exclusion  of  anyone 
from  the  oil  fields  either  in  the  production  of  oil,  or  its  pur- 
chase, <Mr  its  storage,  or  its  gathering  or  transportati<Mi  by 
pipe  lines.  Ownership  of  the  pipe  lines  does  not  give  the 
Standard  companies  any  advantages  in  dealing  with  the  pro- 
ducers which  are  not  open  to  others. 

The  decree  erroneously  indudes  and  operates  upon  several 
of  the  appellant  companies. 

Hie  sixth  section  of  the  decree  is  unwarranted  and  im- 
practicable in  various  of  its  provisions. 

It  was  error  to  deny  the  motion  of  this  appellants  to  vacate 
the  order  permitting  service  upon  them  outside  of  the  Eiast- 
em  Division  of  die  Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  and  to  set 
aside  the  service  upon  tibem  of  the  writs  of  subpcena  issued 
thereunder;  and  error  to  overrule  the  pleas  of  the  appellants 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  [18]  over  them.  The  appel- 
lants were  not  residents  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri 
nor  were  they  found  therein  when  the  order  was  made  au- 
tiiorizing  the  swiee  of  process  upon  them  outside  of  the 
district  Thoe  was  no  proceeding  pending  in  that  district 
involving  a  controversy  for  tiiie  determination  of  which  the 
appellants  were  necessary  parties. 

Mr.  D.  T.  WaUoHy  also  for  appellants: 

The  Government  has  failed  to  maintain  the  affirmative  of 
the  issue  made  by  the  pleadings.  Breni  v.  The  Banky  10  Pet. 
614;  The  Strm^  7  WalL  154;  United  States  v.  Stimson,  197 
U.  S.  200,  205. 

The  transfer  in  1899  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  of  the  various  non-competitive  properties  jointly 
used  by  them  as  one  property  was  not  a  restriction  of  inter- 
state trade,  or  an  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  a  vicdation  of 
the  Sherman  Act 

The  Shenow  Act  pfp;mit»  trusts,  combines,  corporations, 
and  individuals  to  enter  into  and  compete  for  interstate 
trade  so  long  as  th^  act.  lawfully.  It  does  not  seek  to  regu- 
late the  methods  nor  forbid  those  who  enter  into  trade  from 
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doing  their  bnsiness  in  the  form  of  a  trusfc,  corpontion  or 
combine,  proyided  they  carried  it  on  lawfully. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jtirsey  after  1880 
might  legitimately  and  properly  compete  for  interstete  trade, 
notwithstanding  the  combination  of  the  group  of  pioperties 
gave  it  a  great  power,  only  provided  it  did  not  restrain  such 
trade  or  by  unlawful  means  seek  to  gain  a  monopoly  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Actb 

There  is  nothing  in  this  case  to  show  that  after  1889  tbe 
eimibination  did  unlawfully  compete,  restrict  or  seek  to 
monopolize  interstate  trade;  yet  such  evidence  was  indis- 
pensable to  prove  that  the  combination  was  violating  the 
Sherman  Act  in  1906.  See  ihe  Oahme^  A  HeoU^  [U]  oa««, 
Judge  Knappen,  167  Fed.  U&p.  709,  715;  Judge  Lurtoft,.167 
Fed.  Bep.  727, 7S8 ;  Judge  Gray  in  United  3ia$6s  v«  Beadk^ 
Oo.,  decided  December  8,  1910. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Northern  Securiti^B 
case  and  the  case  at  bar. 

On  the  question  of  potential  competition,  the  idea  of 
cMnpetition  between  properties  all  owned  by  the  same  per- 
Bons  is  a  novelty*  The  idea  that  j»nopeities  >  themselves 
compete,  and.  that  if  one  mail  oWns  two  or  more  he  must 
compete  with  himself,  is  startling.  Competiticm  between 
joint  owners  is  also  novel.  Fairbanks  v.  Leary,  40  Wiscon- 
sm,  642,  643;  Whitwdl  v.  Oantinenta- Tdbaceo  0(K,  126 
Fed.  Bep.  454. 

Competition  is  the  striving  of  two  or  more  persons,  or 
corporations,  either  individually  or  jointly,  for  one  thing, 
i.  e.,  trade;  it  is  personal  action;. the  strife  between  different 
persons.  Properties  do  not  compete.  Their  relative  loca- 
tions may  more  readily  enable  their  owners  to  use  them  in 
competition,  but  of  themselves  and  as  against  each  other, 
they  do  not  compete. 

This  idea  makes  the  Sherman  Act  read  that  Che  same 
person  or  group  of  individuals  shall  not  own  and  operate 
two  or  more  sites  for  refineries  or  for  stores  or  for  any  kind 
of  manufactories  which  might  be  used  by  diffterent  owmft 
in  competition.  Joint  T¥affle  AnociaHon  eoie^  171  U.  S. 
506,667. 
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The  wends  ^potaatialV  or  ^naturally  eompetMiTB^  am 
not  in  the  Sherman  Act  Oaseade  Baiiroad  Oo.  ▼.  Superior 
Oaurtj  61  Washington,  846.  The  rule  of  potential  com* 
petitum  refers  only  to  the  ownership  of  the  physical  prop* 
erties  which  produce  the  oil  which  goes  into  intecstate 
oommerce,  and  not  to  the  oil  itself.  UiUied  SkdM  v.  E.  0. 
Kfdffhi  fJo.^  166  U.  S.  1;  Ncrthom  Securitiee  Oo.  t.  Unii&d 
States,  1»8  U.  6.  407. 

The  Sherman  Act  is  a  highly  penal  one.  In  a  criminal 
prosecution  under  the  act  the  degree  of  proof  is  beyond  a 
[15]  reasonable  donbt  In  a  civil  suit  under  it,  the  degree 
b  not  so  great,  but  the  proof  must  be  direct,  plain  and  oouf 
yincing.  United  States  v.  Ttame-Mieeouri  Freight  Aesn.,  66 
Fed.  Rep.  77;  Northern  Securities  Go.. v.  Umtsd  States,  198 
n.  S;  197,  401;  State  r.  Oonimmtal  Tobaoeo  Co.,  177  Mis- 
sissippi, 1* 

There  is  a  distinction  between  private  tradeis  and  rail*- 
road  companies;  and  see  also  distmction  under  Sherman 
Act  between  quasi-public  corporations  and  private  tradecB. 
Trans-Missouri  ease,  166  U.  S.  280< 

The  mere  method  in  which  stocks  are  held  is  not  .pr»- 
scribed  by  the  Sherman  Act;  all  methoda  are  lawful  if  not 
used  to  restrict  trade  or  gain  an  unlawful  monopoly.  Tinder 
the  Courtis  ruling  the  effectiveness  ot  a  large,  business  organic 
zaticm  may^  by  reason  of  that  very  fact,,  faring  it  under,  the 
Sherman  Act. 

The  decree  bdow  was  not  justified  by  the  facta  found  by 
the  court;  or  by  the  Sherman  Act;  after  the  coiirt  in  "§  6 
permitted  the  distribution  among  die  diareholderB  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  of  the  stocks  held 
by  that  company,  it  did  wkhout  lawful  authority  so  to  dd, 
define  and  limit  the  method  of  that  distribution;  restrict 
the  distributees  in  the  future  sale,  use  and  diqdosal  of 
their  stocks;  restrict  the  distributees  in  the  sale,,  uise  and 
disposal  of  their,  properties;  and  in  the  eontract  relations 
thereafter  to  exist,  as  well  as  the  use  and  dispontion  of 
the  different  propnties  in  such  a  drastie  manner  aa  to  greatly 
injure  and  destroy  the  value  of  the  same  and  render  tbeilr 
future  profitable  use  practically  impossibla     The  decree 
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disinl^grateB  jwoperties  built  with  appellmts'  monejB  for 
joint  use  so  as  to  create  units  that  never  before  existed  and 
compels  these  units  separately  to  carry  on  business  and 
compete  with  other  units,  directly  contniy  to  the  purpose 
of  their  creation.  It  allows  the  futare  operation  and  use  of 
the  refineries,  pipe  lines,,  and  other  properties  of  the  appd- 
lants  only  under  the  vagoe  and  [16]  indefinite,  but  broad 
and  comprehensive,  terms  of  §  6  of  the  deeree,  by  subjecting 
those  who  in  the  fiiture  operate  them  to  attadiment  for  oon- 
tempt  for  unwittingly  violating  vague  and  indefinite  terms. 
It  prohibits  appellants  from  engaging  in  all  interstate  com- 
merce until  the  discontinuance  of  the  operation  of  the  illegal 
combination,  thus  inflicting  a  new  penalty  for  an  indefinite 
and  uncertain  period. 

All  of  such  restrictions  are  unauthorized  by  the  Sherman 
Act,  are  in  violation  of  the  settled  rules  governing  injuno- 
ticms,  and  are  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  different  de 
erees  heretofore  approved  by  this  court  under  the  Sherman 
Act,  and  especially  the  one  in  the  Narihem  Seouriiies  oa$e. 

The  decree  authorized  by  the  Sherman  Act  is  wholly  nega- 
tive, and  one  that  merdy  enjoins — stops  an  illegal  thing  in 
operation  when  the  petition  is  filed  or  which  then  is  fore- 
seen. LacasBogne  v.  Ohapius,  144  U.  S.  124;  E.  O.  KfUffhi 
Co.  ease,  1S6  XJ.  S.  1,  17;  H€Brriman  v.  Narihem  SeourUiee 
Co.,  197  U.  S.  244,  289;  Swift  db  Oo.  v.  United  State$y  196 
U.  S.  876, 402 ;  United  States  v.  Reading  Co.,  decided  by  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  Third  Circuit,  December  8, 1910. 

The  Sherman  Act  prescribes  certain  specific  methods  of 
relief  which  are  exclusive  of  all  others.  Noyes  on  Intercor- 
porate Relations,  2d  ed.,  1909,  §  406;  Oreer,  MiOs  di  Oo.  v. 
StoUer,  77  Fed.  Bep.  1,  8;  Minnesota  v.  NoHhem  Securities 
Co.,  194  U.  S.  48,  71 ;  Bamet  v.  National  Bank,  98  U.  S.  665, 
568;  East  Tennessee  B.  R.  Co.  v.  Southern  Td.  Co.,  112  U.  S. 
«06,  810;  Farmers'  Bank  v.  Bearing,  91  U.  S.  29,  86;  United 
States  V.  Union  Paeiftc  Railroad  Co.,  98  U.  S.  569. 

The  decree  hampers  and  greatly  injures  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  the  stockholders,  though  they  are  not  parties  to  the 
bilL 
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A  oorporation,  when  party  to  m  bill  in  equity,  does  rep- 
[17]  resent  its  stockholders,  but  only  within  the  soope  of 
corporate  power,  and  not  as  to  the  individual  rights  of  the 
stoddiolder  to  do  with  his  property  as  he  chooses.  Taylor 
it  Oo.  ▼.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  1^  Fed.  Bep.  147,  1S8,  164. 
A  corporation  has  no  right  to  conclude  or  affect  the  right 
of  any  shareholder  in  respect  of  the  ownership  or  incidents 
of  his  particular  shares.  Brown  ▼.  Paeifio  MaU  Steamship 
Oo.y  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2025;  6  Blatch.  525;  Morce  r.  Bay  State 
Gac.  Co.,  91  Fed.  Bep.  944,  946;  Harriman  ▼.  NcHhem  Se- 
curUies  Go.,  197  U.  S.  244, 28&-290. 

The  decree  follows  the  appellants  and  their  properties 
after  the  dissolution. 

The  Shennan  Act  doeely  limits  and  defines  the  power  of 
the  court  on  a  petition  filed  to  give  equitable  relief.  The 
petition  must  pray  that  such  vic^tions  shall  be.  enjoined  or 
otherwise  prohibited;  and  it  is  these  violations  of  the  act 
that  the  court  may  now  enjoin,  and  only  such  violatioDS. 
Past  unlawful  competition  does  not  deprive  parties  of  their 
rig^t  to  conduct  lawful  competitioD.  New  Haven  R.  R.  case, 
200  n.  S.  361, 404. 

The  Sherman  Act  does  not  give  power  to  the  courts  to 
strike  down  and  disintegrate  a  non-c(Hnpeting  group  of 
physical  properties  used  to  manufacture  an  article  of  trade. 
These  phymcal  properties  are  brought  and  held  and  used 
under  state  laws;  they  do  not  enter  into  interstate  commerce 
and  hence  are  not  under  Federal  controL  Now  Haven  B.  R. 
Go.  V.  Interstate  Gom.  Gomm.,  200  U.  S.  861,  404;  State  v. 
Omaha  Elevator  Go.^  75  Nebnuaka,  687. 

The  effect  of  the  decree  is  ruinous.  For  instance,  these 
companies  jointly  own  64,616  miles  of  pipe  lines,  of  which 
the  seven  individual  defendants  and  their  assodates  built 
over  60,000  miles,  in  which  they  have  an  investment  of  over 
$61,000,000. 

The  decree  splits  up  this  pipe  line  i^stem  into  eleven  parts, 
takes  away  from  the  owners,  who  jointly  built  the  pipe  lines 
and  who  created  the  sub-oompanies,  all  control  [18]  over  the 
different  sub-companies,  and  compels  the  eleven  diffeirent 
parts  to  stand  alone,  independently  of  their  principal  and  of 
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each  other,  to  be  hostile  to  end  to  compete  with  their  prin« 
cipaJ  and  with  one  another* 

Pipe  lincB  are  never  parallel  but  always  oontiauoiis,  and 
each  line  has  a  Yolue  which  depends  wholly  upon  its  oon« 
nection  with  other  parts  of  the  syst^n^  and  whether  all  are 
used  t<]|gether  as  <me  whole.  Hie  carrying  out  of  the  decree 
would  out  the  pipe  line  eiystem  into  isolated  segments,  pre- 
vent such  use,  and  make  the  successfnl  operation  of  the  pipe 
lines  imposaibla. 

The  decree  would  especially  deedtroy  the  value  of  the  stock 
of  all  shareholders  who  each  had  five  shares  or  less.  Die 
stockholders  on  August  19,  1907,  holding  from  one  to  four 
shares  each  numbered  1,157,  and  the  stockh^ders  owning 
five  shares  each  numbered  4S9,  but  of  a  total  number  of  5,085 
stockholders. 

Considering  the  case  de  novo^  and  not  <mi  the  findings  of 
the  court  below,  it  is  not  true  that  when  the  petition  in  this 
case  was  filed  in  1906,  the  seven  individual  appellants  and 
their  associates,  private  traders  in  oil,  were,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act,  carrying  on  a  conspiracy 
to  restrain  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in  oils,  and  to  gain 
by  illegal  means  ti  monoiM)!^  thereof. 

The  Federal  law  allowed  and  allows  eadi  of  the  indi* 
viduals  to  compete  freely  for  the  interstate  and  foreign 
traffic  in  oil  and  ite  products.  He  may  use  all  the  weapons 
that  his  ingenuity  and  skill  can  suggest,  to  wage  a  success- 
ful warfare.  His  rigfate  to  compete  are  not  limited  to 
merely  such  means  as  are  fair  or  reasonable,  but  are  only 
limited  to  such  as  are  unlawful  and  directly  tend  to  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Act  Hie  Federal  law  also  allows 
and  assures  to  each  competitor  whatever  share,  however 
large,  of  the  interstete  or  foreign  trade  in  oil  he  or  they  may 
win  provided  his  means  are  not  unlawful.  The  Sherman 
Act  was  passed  to  protect  trade  and  further  [19]  competi- 
ticm.  It  makes  such  restraint  and  monopoly  a  crime  and 
inflicts,  on  conviction,  severe  penalties  for  such  offense.  It 
permits  one  set  of  competitors  to  purchase  the  pi^operty  of 
other  competitors  solely  to  avoid  further  competition.  The 
mere  size  of  the  competing  corporations  or  combinations  is 
unmateriaL 
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The  monbpokj  of  a  trade  at  eaaotaxim  law  was  forbidden 
becaiifle,  and  only  beoaoae,  it  ezduded  all  othere  from  prac- 
ticing such  trade,  and  seems  to  have  been  then  limited  to  a 
royal  grant,  as,  for  ecmmple,  giving  the  exdnaive  right  to 
manufacture  pbiying^caaxb.  It  was  and  is  a  disidnct  thing 
from  eogroasing,  regrating  or  forestalling  the  market,  all 
of  which  were  based  on  the  prevention  of  artificial  prices 
for  the  iieoesaaries  of  life.  No  one  of  these  falls  mider  Fed- 
eral jurisdietion,  but  eadi  is  subject  to  state  control  only. 

The  present  litigation  is  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  certain  of  its  citizens.  The  questions  involved  are  solely 
the  ri^ts  of  these  Federal  citizens  and  the  effect  upon  ihoee 
rights  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  whether  these  Federal  citi- 
zens have  violated  the  provisions  .of  that  act 

There  was  and  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Federal  crime,  aside 
from  express  congressional  acts,  and  as  no  such  act  was  in 
eidstence  prior  to  1890,  as  to  the  matters  charged  in  the 
petition,  all  the  matters  and  things  done  by  the  defendants 
prior  thereto  are  immaterial. 

This  case  involves,  and  only  involves^  the  question  of  the 
restraint  a^d  monopolization  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade 
in  oil  in  November,  1906,  when  the  petition  was  filed;  it 
does  not  involve  any  alleged  restraint  or  monopoly  of  the  oil 
industry  in  any  of  the  States. 

The  appellants  were  lawfully  entitled  to  so  hold  and  use 
in  interstate  trade  all  of  its  combined  properties. 

To  succeed  in  thi^  case,  the  Government  must  also  show 
that  the  said  Standard  Oil  Company  was  then  in  1906 
[201  tising  its  power  to  actually  restrain  interstate  or. for- 
eign trade  i|i  (h1,  or  was  then  in  1906  excluding  or  attempt- 
ing  to  exclude  by  illegal  means  others  from  said  trade  and 
attempting  to  monopolize  the  same,  or  a  part  thereof. 

The  Sherman  Act  does  not  compel  private  traders,  however 
organized,  to  compete  with  each  other.  The  character  of  the 
oil  business  was  and  is  such  that  a  great  corporation  was  and 
is  an  economic  necessity  for  carrying  on  that  industry.  The 
growth  and  success  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  the 
result  of  individual  enterprise  and  the  natural  laws  of  trade. 
It  was  not  the  result  of  unlawful  meai^^  but  of  skill,  unre- 
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mittiiig  to9,  deniftk  and  hardshipfl,  tnd  is  m  iostsnee  of 
where  the  oontiniioiis  use  for  forty  yean  of  akill,  labor  and 
capital  reached  a  great  saooess. 

To  prove  a  violation  of  §  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  the  Gov* 
eminent  must  clearly  Aow  that  when  fhe  petition  was  filed 
i^pellants  were  then  actually  restraining  inteistate  teade 
in  oiL 

To  prove  a  monopoly  nnder  §  2  of  the  Sherman  Aet,  the 
Government  must  show  that  the  appellants  were,  when  the 
petition  was  filed,  then  using  nnlawfol  means  to  maintain 
their  control  of  the  industry  and  that  the  appeUants  were 
then  by  unlawful  means  eocchiding  others  from  said  industry. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kdlogg^  wiih 
whom  Mr.  Cardenio  N.  Severance  was  on  the  brief,  for  the 
United  States: 

It  is  immaterial  that  this  conspinu^  had  its  inception  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Law,  or  that  many  of  the 
rebates  and  discriminations  granted  by  the  railroads  which 
enabled  the  defendants  to  monopolize  the  commerce  in  petro- 
leum antedated  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  the  principles  of  the  common  law  applied  to  interstate 
as  well  as  to  intrastate  com[21]merce.  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  v.  OdU  Pub.  Oo.^  181  U.  S.  92;  Murray  v. 
O.  dk  N.  Tf.  R.  Co.^  62  Fed.  Rep.  24;  Interstate  Com.  Comm. 
V.  B.  dk  O.  R.  Co.,  145  U.  S.  263 ;  Bank  of  Kentucky  v.  Adams 
Express  Co.,  93  U.  S.  174;  National  Lead  Co.  v.  Orate  Paint 
Store  Co.,  80  Mo.  App.  247;  People  v.  Chicago  Oas  Trust, 
130  Illinois,  268;  Richardson  v.  Buhl,  77  Michigan,  682; 
StaU  V.  Nebraska  Distilling  Co.,  29  Nebraska,  700;  DistOUng 
dk  CatOe  Feeding  Co.  v.  People,  166  Illinois,  448. 

From  the  earliest  date  these  various  corporations  were 
held  together  by  trust  agreements  which  were  void  at  com- 
mon law.  But  whether  they  were  void  or  not,  the  combina- 
tion was  a  continuing  one;  there  was  no  vested  right  by  rea- 
son of  the  acquisition  of  these  stocks  by  the  trustees,  and 
when  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed  the  continuance  of  the 
combination  became  illegal.  United  States  v.  Freight  Asso- 
ciation^ 166  U.  S.  290,  cited  and  approved  m  Waters-Pieree 
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Oa  Co.  T.  TewoB^  212  U.  S.  8ft;  ThmwpBCn  y.  Union  Oa$tle 
8team$hip  Co.,  166  Fed.  Kep.  251 ;  Uniied  State$  v.  Amorican 
Tobaeoo  Co.,  164  Fed.  Rep.  700;  Fmck  v.  Schneider  OrtmiU 
Co.,  86  a  W.  Bep.  221;  Ford  v.  ClUo^ffo  MUk  Atm.,  155 
niinois,  166. 

The  Standard  Oil  Compaaj,  through  various  defendant 
subsidiary  corporations  is  engaged  in  producing  and  pur- 
duising  crude  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Yirginia, 
Ohio^  Indiana,  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  California; 
in  tranqKurting  the  same  by  pipe  lines  from  the  States  in 
which  the  same  is  produced  into  the  various  other  States  to 
the  manufactoriea  of  the  various  defendants;  in  manufactur- 
ing the  same  into  the  products  of  petroleum  and  transporting 
those  products,  largely  in  the  tank  cars  of  the  Union  Tank 
Line  Company  (controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey)  to  the  various  marketing  plaeea  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  in  selling  and  disposing  of  the  same. 
This  dearly  makes  the  defendants  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Swift  <b  Co.  V.  [SS]  United  States,  196  U.  S.  375; 
Shawnee  Compress  Co.  v.  Anderson,  209  U.  S.  428;  Loeu>e  v. 
Ltnolor,  206  U.  S.  274. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  stocks  of  all  these  companies 
in  1899  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  as  a 
holding  corporation  was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  tiade 
within  §  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  United  States  v.  Northern 
Securities  Co.,  198  U.  S.  197;  Harrinum  v.  Northern  Securi- 
ties Co.,  197  U.  S.  244;  Sha/wnee  Compress  Co.  v.  Anderson, 
209  U.  S.  428;  Smft  tb  Co.  v«  United  States,  196  U.  S.  875; 
Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274 ;  Continental  Wall  Paper  Co. 
V.  Voight,  148  Fed.  Bep.  989;  212  U.  S*  227;  Burrows  v. 
IfOer.  Met.  Co.,  156  Fed.  Sep.  889;  Montoffue  v.  Lotorj/,  198 
U.  8.  88;  DietHUng  dk  Cattle  Feeding  Co.  v.  People,  156 
Illinois,  48;  Harding  v.  Am.  Glucose  Co.,  55  N.  E.  Bep. 
677;  Dunbar  v.  American  TA.  <6  Teleg.  Co.,  79  N.  £.  Bep. 
437;  Missouri  v.  Standard  OH  Co.,  218  Missouri,  1;  Mer- 
ehmM  lee  &  Cold  Storage  Co.  v<  Bohrman,  128  S.  W.  Bep. 
599;  Stede  v.  IntemaUonal  Harvester  Co.,  79  Kansas,  871; 
IntemaUanai  Harveeter  Co.  v.  OomanomcedUh,  124  Eea- 
tneky,  548;  State  v«  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.^  126  N.  W. 
Bep.  126. 
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The  Northern  SeewriUes  case  and  other  authorities  dted 
imder  this  head  are  oondusiye  of  the  proposition  that  this 
is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  court  held  that 
the  inhibitions  of  the  Sherman  Act  were  not  limited  to  those 
direct  restraints  upon  trade  and  commerce  evidenced  by  con- 
tracts between  independent  lines  of  railway  to  fix  rates  or  to 
maintain  rates,  or  manufacturing  or  other  corporations  to 
limit  the  supply  or  control  prices;  that  the  power  of  sup- 
pression of  competition  and  therefore  of  restraint  of  trade 
exercised  or  which  could  be  exercised  by  reason  of  stock 
ownership  and  control  of  the  various  corporations,  was  as 
much  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  as  direct  restraint 
by  contract  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  which  can  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  suppression  of  competition  by  reason 
of  stock  control  of  railways  [88]  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  it  in  manufacturing  industries,  pipe  line  companies, 
or  car  line  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  trans- 
portation of  oil.  The  contracts,  combinations  in  the  form 
of  trusts  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade, 
which  are  inhibited  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  as  applied 
to  these  classes  of  corporations  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
those  contracts,  combinations  in  the  form  of  trusts  or  other- 
wise, or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  when  applied  to 
railway  companies.  The  thing  inhibited  is  the  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce.  The  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  &e 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  trade.  The  inhibition  against 
the  suppression  of  competition  by  any  instrumentality, 
scheme,  plan  or  device,  to  evade  the  act,  applies  to  all  corpo- 
rations and  all  devices.  The  real  point  is  not  the  instrumen- 
tality or  the  scheme  used  to  suppress  the  competition,  but 
whether  competition  is  thus  suppressed  and  trade  restrained 
and  monopolized.  Nowhere  in  the  decisions  of  this  court  is 
there  authority  for  the  proposition  that  combinations  by 
stock  ownership  or  the  purchase  of  competing  properties  is 
invalid  as  to  railroads  but  valid  as  to  trading  and  manu- 
fieicturing  companies.  The  act  of  Congress  and  the  decisions 
of  this  court,  so  far  as  the  principle  goes,  places  them  upon 
the  same  plane.  In  the  argument  of  the  Freight  Assodaliafi 
oasee  it  was  urged  by  counsel  that  the  inhibitions  of  the 
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l^fesnnan  Act  in  this  regard  did  not  apply  to  railroads,  but 
cnly  included  trading  companie&  It  is  now  urged  that  they 
apply  to  railroads  and  do  not  apply  to  manufacturing  and 
trading  oompanieB.  But  this  court  in  the  Freight  Asiotn^i- 
tian  00969  clearly  laid  down  the  rule  that  while  there  are 
points  of  difference  existing  between  the  two  classes  of  cor- 
porations, yet  they  are  all  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
that  the  injuries  to  the  public  have  many  common  features, 
and  that  the  inhibitions  apply  to  all.    166  U.  S.  322. 

[84]  The  transfers  of  the  stocks  of  these  companies  in 
1899  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  had  no 
greater  legal  sanctity  than  the  transfer  to  the  trustees  in 
1882,  nor  was  it  different  from  the  transfer  of  the  stocks  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  Qreat  Northern  Railways  to  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  in  1901,  two  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  present  corporate  Standard  Oil  c<xnbina- 
tion.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  reasoning  urged  in  all  of  these 
trust  cases — because  a  person  has  a  right  to  purchase  prop* 
erty,  he  may  therefore  purchase  a  competitor,  and  because 
he  may  purchase  one  competitor  he  may  purchase  all  of  his 
competitors,  and  what  an  individual  may  do  a  corporation 
may  da  These  were  the  identical  arguments  pressed  with 
great  ability  by  counsel  in  the  Northern  Securities  ca9e  and 
in  the  subsequent  case  of  Harriman  v.  Northern  Secwritiee 
'Oo.j  197  U.  S.  291 ;  but  this  court  held  to  the  contrary.  The 
position  is  also  contrary  to  the  almost  universal  trend  of  the 
American  decisions  both  Federal  and  state.  The  exercise  of 
an  individual  right  disconnected  from  all  other  circumstances 
may  be  legal,  but  when  taken  together  with  the  other  circum- 
stances may  accomplish  the  prohibited  thing. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  prohibits  a  person  or  a  single 
corporation  from  monopolizing  or  attempting  to  monopolize 
any  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  by  any  means  what* 
ever,  and  also  from  conspiring  with  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons to  accomplish  the  same  object  The  two  sections  of  the 
act  were  manifestly  not  intended  to  cover  the  same  thing; 
otherwise  the  secxmd  section  would  be  useless.  Any  contract 
or  combination  in  the  form  of  a  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con-* 
quraqr  lA  restraint  of  trade  which  tends  to  monopoly  is 
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prohibited  bj  the  first  section.  Addyston  Pipe  ease,  175 
U.  S.  211;  United  States  v.  Northern  SeeurMea  Oo^  198 
U.  S.  834. 

The  question  then  is:  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
^  monopoly,'^  as  used  in  the  second  secticm  of  the  actt  [25] 
Of  course  Congress  did  not  have  in  mind  mcMiopoly  by 
legialatiTe  or  executive  grant  National  Cotton  OU  Co.  r. 
Texasy  197  U.  S.  129;  Burrows  v.  Inter.  Met.  Co.^  166  Fed. 
Bep.  889,  (pinion  by  Judge  Holt  Such  monopolies  could 
not  e3dst  in  this  countiy  except  by  grant  of  Congress  or 
the  States,  and  it  has  been  held  that  exclusive  grants  to 
pursue  an  ordinary  legitimate  business  are  void.  Butchers^ 
Union  Co.  v.  Crescent  City  Co.,  Ill  U.  S.  764.  Neither  did 
Congress  have  in  mind  an  absolute  monopoly.  This  can  only 
be  obtained 'by  legislative  grant.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
where  everyone  is  free  to  enter  the  field  of  industry,  no  abso- 
lute monopoly  is  probable.  It  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  within 
the  act  if  the  combination  or  the  aggregation  of  capital 
"  tends  to  monojwly  *  •  *  or  are  reasonably  calculated 
to  bring  about  the  things  forbidden."  Waters-Pierce  Co.  r. 
Tewasy  212  U.  S.  86.  Originally  monopoly  meant  a  grant  by 
a  sovereign*  power,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  any  em- 
ployment The  only  act  of  exclusion  was  the  grant  itself.  If 
the  grant  was  void,  then  there  was  no  monopoly.  These  mo- 
nopolies were  common  in  all  monarchial  countries.  Monop- 
oly, however,  came  to  have  a  broader  meaning  under  the  com- 
mon law  in  the  later  days,  and  especially  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  order  to  arrive  at  what  Congress  intended  by  the  act 
of  1890  it  is  important  to  understand  the  history  of  the  times 
and  the  general  understanding  of  monopoly  as  defined  by  the 
courts  and  the  political  economists,  and  the  monopolies  which 
were  known  to  the  people  generally  and  against  which  Con- 
gress was  legislating.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  the 
various  trusts  cases  had  been  decided,  in  which  trusts,  like 
the  Standard  Oil  of  1882,  had  been  held  illegal  because  they 
tended  to  create  a  monopoly.  People  v.  North  River  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  64  Hun,  854;  State  v.  Nebraska  DisUUing  Co.j 
29  Nebraska,  700;  State  v.  Standard  OU  Co:^  49  Oh.  St  187. 
Various  other  decisions  had  defined  monopoly  as  knoim 
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[M]  in  this  ooimtr7y"-«ioh  csseft  a0  J.2^5r  ▼.  Thaehefj  19 
Pick,  fil;  People  v.  Chicago  Oom  Trust,  ISO  Illinois,  268; 
iSa2^  C^<».  Y.  Ouihrie,  S5  Oh.  St  666;  Craft  y.  MeConoughy,  T» 
Illinois,  846;  Central  R,  R.  Co.  v.  CoUins,  40  Georgia,  682. 

These  cases  were  decided  before  the  Sherman  Act  was 
passed,  and  defined  numopoly  at  common  law  as  it  was 
understood  and  existed  in  this  country.  They  embrace  trusts 
lifes  the  Standard  Oil  Trust;  agreements  fixing  prices,  divid- 
ing territory,  or  limiting  productiim,  thereby  tending  to 
enhance  or  control  the  price  of  products;  general  agreements 
restraining  individuals  from  engaging  in  any  employment 
except  as  incident  to  the  sale  of  property ;  purdiases  by  cor- 
poratioDS  of  all  or  a  large  proporti<»i  of  competing  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  plants;  combinations  of  separate 
businesses  in  the  form  of  partnership  but  really  fcHr  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  trade;  and  various  other  forms 
of  acquiring  monopoly.  There  was  no  unlawful  exclusion 
of  anyone  else  from  doing  business  in  these  cases.  They 
show  that  the  term  '* monopoly"  as  applied  in  American 
juriqpirudence  meant  monopoly  acquired  by  mero  individual 
acts,  as  distinguished  from  grant  of  government,  although 
the  individual  act  in  and  of  itself  was  not  illegal;  the  con<» 
oentratiDn  of  business  in  the  hands  of  one  combination,  oor^ 
poration,  or  person,  so  as  to  give  control  of  the  product  or 
prices;  as  said  by  Mr.  Justice  McEemna,  in  the  Cotton  OH 
oaee^  ^all  suppressicm  of  competition,  by  unification  of 
interest  or  management" 

The  case  of  Craft  v.  McConoughy,  mipra,  weU  illustrates 
this  argument  The  pretended  copartner^p  formed  be- 
tween  the  dealen  of  the  town  of  Bocfaelle,  while  carrying  cm 
the  business  sq>arately,  enabled  them  to  control  the  prices  to 
the  detriment  of  the  surnnmding  country.  It  was  therefore 
a  monopoliaing  or  an  attempt  to  monopoliae  a  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  State;  and  the  monopolizatiim  would  have 
been  just  as  effective  had  these  sepa[27]rate  business  enter- 
prises been  stock  corpoj^tions  and  the  stock  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  hdding  company.  A  similar  illustration  was  the 
case  of  SmUey  v.  Kansas,  196  U.  S.  447  (affirming  65  Kansas, 
240),  in  which  an  attempt  to  control  the  grain  trade  of  a 
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particular  station  was  held  illegal  under  a  state  statute.   Hie 
Standard  ccmibinatimi  is  an  attempt  to  control  and  monc^o- 
lize  a  vast  commerce  of  the  entire  country,  as  these  people 
undertook  to  control  and  monopolize  a  local  commerce. 

The  term  ^^  monopoly ,''  therefore,  as  used  in  the  Sherman 
Act  was  intended  to  cover  such  monopolies  or  attempts  to 
monopolize  as  were  known  to  exist  in  this  country;  those 
which  were  defined  as  illegal  at  common  law  by  the  States, 
when  applied  to  intrastate  commerce,  and  those  which  were 
known  to  Ckmgress  when  the  act  was  passed.  The  monopoly 
most  commonly  known  in  this  country,  and  which  the  debates 
in  Congress  *  diow  were  intended  to  be  prohibited  by  the  act, 
were  those  acquired  by  annbination  (by  purchase  or  others- 
wise)  of  competing  concerns.  The  purchase  of  a  competitor, 
as  a  separate  transaction  standing  alone,  was  the  exercise  of 
a  lawful  privilege,  not  in  and  of  itself  unlawful  at  coomion 
law  nor  prohibited  by  statute,  yet  in  the  Northern  Securities 
ease  the  purchase  of  stock  in  a  railway  was  held  to  be  illegal 
when  done  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  of  monopoly. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  case,  and  we  doubt  whether  in 
any  case  it  is  possible,  to  make  a  comprehensive  definition 
of  monopoly  which  will  cover  every  case  that  might  arise. 
It  is  sufl^ent  if  the  case  at  bar  clearly  comes  withiniihe  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  We  believe  that  the  defendants  have 
acquired  a  monopoly  by  means  of  a  oombinaticm  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  concerns  through  [88]  a  holding  omi- 
pany;  that  they  have,  by  reason  of  the  very  size  of  the  com- 
bination, been  able  to  maintain  this  monopoly  through  un- 
fair methods  of  competition,  discriminatory  freight  rates, 
and  other  means  set  forth  in  the  proofs.  If  this  act  did  not 
mean  this  kind  of  monopoly,  we  doubt  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  this  country.  The  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  country  were  familiar  with  the  history  of  monop- 
olies growing  out  of  acts  of  the  Grovemment  They  guatded 
the  people  against  these  by  constitutional  provisions,  but 
they  left  open  the  widest  fidd  for  the  exercise  of  individual 

•Ck)DS.  Bee,  Vol.  2L,  part  8,  pp.  2466-2400,  20S2,  2645,  2726,  2T28, 
2791,  2928;  Ck>ng.  Rec,  Vol.  21,  part  6,  pp.  4089,  4003,  4098»  4101;  VoL 
21,  part  6,  p.  6964. 
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enterprise,  and  it  wis  the  abuse  of  tttese  personal  priial^ies, 
made  easy  by  state  laws  permitting  unlimited  incorporation, 
whidi  gave  rise  to  the  evils  that  convinced  the  people  of  tiie 
necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Tmst  Act 
It  was  not  monopolies  as  known  to  the  English  common  law, 
bnt  monopolies  such  as  wero  commonly  understood  to  exist 
in  this  country  which  that  act  prohibitML 

As  a  natural  conclusion  trtm  the  foregoing  definitioii  of 
monopoly  by  appellant's  counsel  they  daim  that  the  inU- 
bitions  of  the  second  section  are  against  the  unlawful  means 
used  to  acquire  the  monopoly,  but  that  acquired  monopoly  is 
not  illegal;  therefore  that  the  court  can  only  restrain  the 
means  by  which  the  monopoly  was  acquired,  leaving  the 
mcmopoly  to  exist.  We  believe  this  to  be  an  altogether  too 
refined  construction  of  the  act  If  such  be  the  true  interpre- 
tation, the  result  would  be  that  one  could  OMnbine  all  the 
separate  manufactures  in  a  given  branch  of  industry  in  this 
country  by  use  of  unlawful  means  such  as  discriminatory 
freight  rates,  but,  if  not  attacked  by  the  Qovemment  before 
it  had  obtained  complete  control  of  the  business,  its  very  sise, 
with  its  ramifications  through  all  the  States,  would  make  it 
impossible  for  anyone  else  to  compete,  and  it  could  control 
the  price  of  products  in  the  entire  country  and  would  be 
beycmd  the  reach  of  the  law.  It  could,  by  selling  at  a  low 
price  where  a  ampetitor  was  [89]  engaged  in  business  and 
by  raising  the  price  where  there  was  no  attempt  at  competi- 
tion, absolutely  ccmtrol  the  business  without  itself  suffering 
any  loss;  and  yet  the  Government  would  be  powerless  to 
destroy  the  monopoly  because  tiie  unlawful  means  had  been 
abandoned. 

If  the  court  finds  this  combination  te  be  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  a  monopoly,  it  is  authorized  by  §  8  to  enjoin  the 
same  and  has  plenary  power  to  make  such  decree  as  is  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  act  Narth^m 
Securities  Go.  v.  United  States,  198  U.  S.  886,  887,  844; 
Sadft  <6  Co.  V.  United  States,  196  U.  S.  875;  United  States  v. 
Mariffold,  9  How.  660,  566;  Orutcker  v.  Kentucky,  141  XT.  8. 
57;  In  re  Rapier,  148  U.  S.  110;  Ths  Lottery  case,  188  U.  8. 
881;  United  States  v.  General  Paper  CCy  <^inion  df  Judge 
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Sanbom  in'  aetiliDg  the  deeree;  not  reported ;  UnUsdSttxtesr. 
Ameriean  Tohaoco  Oo^  164  Fed.  Bep.  700;  Chicago^  Bock 
Uland  A  Paoific  B.  B.  Co.  v.  Utidan  Paoifie  B.  B.  Go^  47 
Fed.  Bep.  16,  26. 

Evidenee  Uiat  the  defendant  companies  obtained  rebates 
and  discriminatory  rates  in  the  transportation  of  their  prod^ 
net  as  against  their  eompetitors,  and  engaged  in  unfair  and 
oppressive  methods  of  competition  thereby  destrc^dng  the 
simaUer  manufacturers  and  dealers  throughout  the  oouatry, 
ia  material  in  this  case.  State  of  MuBOwri  v.  Standard  OH 
Co.^  218  Missouri,  1;  State  of  Mimeeota  v.  Standard  OH  Oo^ 
126  N.  W.  Bep.  527;  Standard  OH  Co.  t.  State  of  Tofmeeeee, 
117  TenneaBee,  618;  S.  C,  120  Tennessee,  86;  S.  C,  217  U.  S. 
418 ;  State  of  South  Dakota  ▼.  Central  Lumber  Oo.,  123  N.  W. 
Bep.  504 ;  Citizens^  Lights  Beat  <b  Po^er  Co.  ▼.  Montgomery^ 
171  Fed.  Bep.  558;  State  of  Nebraska  v.  Drayton^  82  Ne^ 
braska,  254;  S.  C,  117  N.  W.  Bep.  769;  People  t.  Amerioem 
lee  Co.,  120  N.  Y.  Supp.  448. 

A  person  or  corporation  joining  a  conspiracy  after  it  is 
formed,  and  thereafter  aiding  in  its  execution^  becomes  from 
that  time  as  much  a  conspirator  as  if  he  originally  de- 
signed and  put  it  into  operation.  United  States  r.  [89] 
Standard  OH  Co.,  152  Fed.  Bep.  294;  Linooln  ▼.  ClafUnj  7 
WalL  182;  United  States  y.  Baboochy  24  Fed.  Cas.  915,  Na 
14^87;  United  States  y.  Cassidy,  67  Fed.  B^.  698,  702;  The 
Anarchist  ease,  122  Illinois,  1;  Umted  States  y.  Pohndon,  26 
Fed.  Bep.  682,  684;  People  v.  Mather,  4  Woad.  230. 

This  conspiracy  was  a  continuing  offense.  "Evtry  oyert  act 
eocomitted  in  furtherance  thereof  was  a  renewal  of  the  same 
as  to  all  of  the  parties.  The  statute  of  limitations  does  not 
b^gin  to  run  until  the  commissicm  of  the  last  overt  act 
Neither  can  the  parties  claim  a  yested  right  to  violate  the 
law.  19  Am.  &  Eng.  Ency.  of  Law,  2d  ed,  ^'  Limitations  of 
Actions;  ^  United  States  v.  Oreene,  115  Fed.  Bep.  843;  Oehs 
V.  People,  124  Illinois,  899;  Spies  v.  People,  122  Illinois,  1; 
8  Qyc  678;  State  v.  Pippin,  88  No.  Car.  646;  United  States 
r%  Bradford,  146  Fed.  Bep.  418;  Commonwealth  v.  BartUson, 
85  Pa.  St.  489;  People  v.  Mather,  4  Wend.  261;  State  v, 
Eemp,  87  Na  Car.  538;  American  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Stsie^ 
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22  So.  Bap.  (Mbs.)  99;  LimM  ▼.  United  Statu,  24  App. 
D.  a  337;  Petkple  v.  WiUi$,  23  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  6(8;  Baieigk 
Y.  Cookj  60  Texas,  438;  OammanweaUh  v.  CHUupie^  10  Am. 
Dec  (Pa.)  480. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Whitb  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court 

The  Standai^  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  88  otiier 
corporations,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  William  Rockefeller  and 
five  other  individual  defendants  prosecute  this  appeal  to 
reverse  a  decree  of  the  court  bdew.  Such  decree  was  en- 
tered upon  a  bill  filed  by  the  United  States  under  autiiiority 
of  §  4,  o£  the  act  of  July  2, 1890,  c  647,  p.  200,  known  as  the 
Anti-Ttiist  Act,  and^  had  for  its  object  the  enforoement  of 
Ae  provisions  of  that  act.  The  record  is  inordinately  volumi- 
nous, consisting  of  twenty-three  volumes  of  printed  matter, 
aggregating  about  twelve  thousand  pages,  containing  a  vast 
amount  of  confusing  and  conflicting  tesii[31]mony  relating 
to  innumerable,  complex  and  varied  bnsmess  transactions, 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  In  an  effort 
to  pave  the  way  to  reach  the  subjects  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider,  we  propose  at  the  outset,  following  the 
order  of  the  biU,  to  give  the  merest  possible  outline  of  its 
contents,  to  summarize  the  answer,  to  indicate  the  course  of 
the  trial,  and  point  out  briefly  the  dedaion  below  rendered* 

The  bill  and  exhibits,  covering  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pages  of  the  printed  record,  was  filed  on  November  15, 1906. 
Corporations  known  as  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Iowa, 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Kansas,  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Kentucky,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Nebraska,  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio 
and  AXty-two  other  corporations  and  partnerdiips,  as  also 
seven  iiCdividuals  were  named  as  defendants.  The  bill  wae 
divided  into  thirty  numbered  sections,  and  sought  relief  upon 
the  theory  that  the  various  defendants  were  engaged  in  con- 
spiring ^  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  in  patroleom, 
oommonly  called  ^  crude  oil,'  in  refined  oil,  and  in  the  otfaw 
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products  of  petroleum,  among  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  with  foreign  nations,  and  to  monopolise  the  said  o6m- 
merce."  The  conspiracy  was  alleged  to  have  been  formed  in 
or  about  the  year  1870  by  three  of  the  individual  defendants, 
viz :  John  D.  Kockef eller,  William  Bockef eller  and  Henry  M. 
Flagler.  The  detailed  averments  concerning  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy were  arranged  with  reference  to  three  periodsi  .the 
first  from  1870  to  1882,  the  second  from  1882  to  1899,  and 
the  third  from  1899  to  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  bilL 

The  general  charge  oonceming  the  period  from  1870  to 
1882  was  as  foUows: 

[S9]  ''That  during  said  first  period  the  said  indlTldfial  deTendants, 
in  eonnection  witb  tbe  Standard  OU  Ctompaay  of  01iio»  poicfaased 
and  obtained  Interests  through  stock  ownership  and  otlierwlse  in,  and 
wtered  into  agreements  with,  yarious  persons,  flnns»  corporations, 
and  limited  partnerships  engaged  in  purchasing,  shipping,  refining, 
and  selling  petroleum  and  its  products  among  the  various  States  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  of  crude  and  refined  oil  and  the  piiod- 
ucts  thereof,  limiting  the  production  thereof,  and  controUing  the  trans- 
portation therein,  and  thereby  restraining  trade  and  oommerce  among 
the  several  States,  and  monopolizing  the  said  commerce." 

To  "establish  this  charge  it  was  averred  that  J<dm  D.  apd 
William  Rockefeller  and  several  other  named  individuajls, 
who,  prior  to  1870,  composed  three  separate  partnerabips 
engaged  in  the  business  of  refining  crude  oil  and  shipping  its 
products  in  interstate  commerce,  organized  in  the  year  1870,  a 
corporation  known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio 
and  transferred  to  that  company  the  business  of  the  aaid  part- 
nerships, the  members  th^*eof  beooming,  in  proportion  to 
their  prior  ownership,  sUx^olders  in  the  corporation.  It 
was  averred  that  the  other  individual  defendants  soon  after- 
wards' became  partunpants  in  the  illegal  con^bination  and 
either  transferred  property  to  the  corporatiicxn  or  to  individ- 
uals to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  in  interest  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  interests  in  the  combinntiim;  that 
is,  in  proportion  to  their  stock  ownership  in  the  Standard  CHI 
Company  of  Ohio.  By  the  means  thus  stated,  it  was  eharged 
that  by  the  year  1872,  the  combinaticm  had  acquired  sub- 
gtantially  all  but  three  or  lour  of  the  thirty-five  or  torty  oil 
refineries  located  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.    By  reason  of  the 
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power  thus  obtained  and  in  farther  exeimtion  of  the  intent 
and  piirpose  to  restrain  trade  and  to  monopolise  tho  com- 
merce, interstate  as  well  as  intrastate,  in  petroleum  and  its 
products,  the  bill  alleged  that  the  combination  and  its  mem- 
[SSJbers  obtained  large  preferential  rates  and  rebatee  in 
many  and  devious  ways  over  their  competitors  from  various 
railroad  companies,  and  that  by  means  of  the  advantage 
thus  obtained  many,  if  not  virtually  all^  competitors  were 
forced  either  to  become  members  of  the  cbmbination  or  were 
driven  out  of  business;  and  thus^  it  was  aUegsd,  during  the 
period  in  question  the  following  results  were  brought  about: 

(a)  That  the  combination,  in  addition  to  the  refineries  in 
Cleveland  whidi  it  had  acquired  as  previously  stated^  and 
which  it  had  either  dismantled  to  limit  producticHi  or  coobi-. 
tinued  to  operate,  also  from  time  to  time  acquired  a  laiEge 
number  of  refineries  of  crude  petroleuni,  situated  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  elsewhere.  The  properties  thus 
acquired,  like  those  previously  obtained,  although  belonging 
to  and  being  hdd  for  the  benefit  of  the  combination,  were  00* 
tensibly  divergently  controlled,  some  of  them  being  put  in 
the  name  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  some  in  the 
name  of  corporations  or  limited  partnerships  affiliated  there- 
with, or  some  being  left  in  the  name  of  the  original. owners 
who  had  become  stockholders  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Ohio  and  thus  members  of  the  alleged  illegal  combination. 

(h)  That  the  combination  had  obtained  control  of  the 
pipe  lines  available  for  transporting  oil  from  the  oil  fields 
to  the  refineries  in  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Titusville,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

(e)  That  the  combination  during  the  period  named  had 
obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  the  oil  industry^  66ntPolling 
90  per  cent  of  the  business  of  producing,  shipping,  refining 
and  selling  petroleum  and  its  products,  and  thus  was  able 
to  fix  the  price  of  crude^and  refined  petroleum  and  to  restrain 
and  mcnopoliie  all  interstate  commerce  in  those  products. 

Tlie  averments  bearing  upon  the  second  pmod  (1882  to 
1899)  had  relation  to  the  claim : 

''That  duriog  tbe  said  seeond  period  of  eonav^mcj  the  defendaats 
Into  a  ooBlraet  and  trust  egreenienU  [M]  hf  whieb  lacloM 
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intfcpcndmt  Ibdm,  oorpovationa;  limited  partn^rahins  tnd  UdivMoate 
engaged  tn  purdbasljig.  transporting,  refining,  alUpping  and  aelling  oil 
and  the  products  thereof  among  the  various  States  turned  over  the 
management  of  their  said  business,  corporations  and  limited  partner- 
ships to  nine  trustees,  composed  chiefly  of  certain  indiyldnals  defend* 
ant  herein,  <wlilch  said  trust  agreement  was  in  restraint  of  evade  and 
ocmuneree  and  in  Tlolatlon  of  law,  as  hereinafter  moie  partlcnlarly 


Tile  trust  agreement  thus  referred  to  was  set  out  in  tine 
bill.  It  was  made  in  January,  1882.  By  its  terms  the  stodc 
of  forty  corporations,  including  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Ohio,  and  a  large  quantity  of  various  properties  which 
had  been  previoudy  acquired  by  the  alleged  combinadon  and 
which  was  held  in  diverse  forms,  as  we  have  previoudy  indi* 
cated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tnembers  of  the  oombination,  was 
vested  in  the  trustees  and  their  suooessors,  ^^to  be  held  fm*  all 
parties  in  int^^est  jointly."  In  the  body  of  the  trust  agree- 
ment was  contained  a  list  of  the  various  individuals  and  cor- 
porations and  limited  partnerships  whose  stockholders  and 
members,  or  a  portion  thereof,  became  parties  to  tbe  agree- 
ment.   This  list  is  in  the  mai^n.* 

•1st  All  the  stockholders  and  members  of  the  foUowinj;  corpora- 
tions and  limited  partnerships,  to  wit: 

Acme  on  Company,  New  York. 

Acme  Oil  Oompanj,  Pennsylvania. 

Atlantic  Reflnlng  Ck>mpan7  of  PhlladeliMBla. 

Budi  &  Oo.  (Limited). 

Oamden  Consolidated  Oil  Company. 

Elizabethport  Acid  Works. 

Imperial  Refining  Company  (limited). 

Charles  Pratt  &  Co. 

Paine,  Ablett  &  Oo. 

standard  Oil  Company,  Ohio. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Pittsburg^ 

Smith's  Ferry  Oil  Transportation  (Company. 

Solar  Oil  Company  (Limited). 

Seme  ft  Flonliig  Manufacturing  Company  <Ltaiited). 

Also  aU  the  slockholdera  and  members  of  such  ofther  eorponitleiis 
and  limited  partnerships  as  may  hereafter  Join  in  this  acreemeat  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees  herein  proyided  for. 

2d.  The  following  individuals,  to  wit: 

W.  O.  Andrews,  John  D.  Archbold,  Lide  K.  Art»r»  J.  A.  Bostwlek, 
Biiijamla  Brewster,  D.  BnshneU,  Thomas  a  BnibDell,  J.  N. 
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[M)  The  agiWRMiii  made  pnmsien  for  the  method  of 
oootrolling  And  managing  the  property  by  the  trustees,  for 

Hairy  L.  Davla,  H.  M.  Flagler,  Mra  H.  M.  Flagler,  John  Huntington, 
H.  A.  Hutchlna,  CSiarlea  F.  O.  Heye,  A.  B.  Jennings,  Charles  Lock- 
hart,  A.  M.  McGregor,  WUlIam  H.  Macy,  William  H.  Macy,  Jr.,  estate 
of  JoBlah  Macy,  William  H.  Macy,  jr.,  execvtor;  O.  H.  Payne,  A.  J. 
Pouch,  John  D.  Bodcefeller,  William  Bockefeller,  Henry  H.  Bogera, 
W.  P.  Thompson,  J.  J.  Yandergrift,  William  T.  Waidwell,  W.  O.  War- 
den, Joseph  L.  Warden,  Warden,  Frew  &  Ck>.,  Louise  G.  Wheaton, 
H.  M.  Hanna,  and  George  W.  Chapin,  D.  M.  Harkness,  D.  M.  Hark 
nes8»  tmstee,  S.  V.  Harkness,  O.  H.  Payne,  trnstee;  Charles  Pratt, 
Horace  A.  Pratt,  a  M.  Pratt,  Julia  H.  York,  George  H.  Tllas,  BC.  R. 
Keith*  trustees,  George  F.  Chester. 

Also  all  such  Individoals  aa  may  hereafter  Join  in  the  agreement  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees  herein  provided  for. 

3d.  A  portion  of  the  stockholders  and  members  of  the  following 
corporations  and  limited  partnerships,  to  wit: 

American  Lnhricating  Oil  Company. 

Baltimore  United  Oil  Company. 

Beacon  OU  Company. 

Bush  ft  D^islow  Manufacturing  Company. 

Central  Refining  Co.  of  Pittsburg. 

Che9d>rougih  Manufacturing  Company. 

Gbesa  Garley  Company. 

Consolidated  Tank  Line  Ccmpany. 

Inland  011  Compaigr. 

Keystone  Refining  Company. 

Maverick  Oil  Company. 

National  Tranrit  Company. 

Portland  Kerosene  Oil  Company. 

Prodneera^  Consolidated  Land  and  Petroleam  Company. 

Signal  Ofl  Works  (Limited). 

Thompson  ft  Bedford  Company  (Limited). 

Devoe  Manufacturing  CSompany. 

BcUpse  Lubricating  Oil  Company  (Limited). 

Empire  Refining  Company  (Limited). 

Franklin  Pipe  Company  (Limited). 

Galeoa  Oil  Works  (Umlted). 

Galena  Farm  Ofl  Company  (Limited.) 

G^rmania  Mlnhig  (Company. 

Vacuum  011  Company. 

H.  C.  Van  Tine  ft  Company  (Limited). 

Watere-Plerce  Oil  (}ompany. 

Also  stockholders  and  members  (not  b^ng  all  thereof)  of  other 
eorperationa  and  limited  partneraiiips  who  may  hereafter  join  la  this 
;  at  the  rsQuest  of  the  trustees  herein  proTlded  for.** 
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flbe  foniutti^m  of  additioiial  maiuifafitiirixig,  eta,  oorpon- 
[86]tioii8  in  Tarioiis  States,  and  the  trusty  unlesB  tfirminatod 
by  a  mode  specified,  was  to  continue  ^  during  ib»  lives  of  the 
suryivors  and  survivor  of  the  trustees  named  in  the  agree- 
ment and  for  twenty-one  years  thereafter.^'  The  agreement 
provided  for  the  issue  of  Standard  Oil  Trust  certificates  to 
represent  the  interest  arinng  under  the  trust  in  the  proper- 
ties affected  by  the  trust,  which  of  course  in  view  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  and  the  subject  to  which  it  related 
caused  the  interest  in  the  certificates  to  be  coincident  with 
and  the  exact  representative  of  the  interest  in  th»  combina- 
tion, that  is,  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  alleged  the  trustees  organized  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York,  the  former  having  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000 
and  the  latter  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  subsequently 
increased  to  $10,000,000  and  $15,000,000  req)ectively.  The 
bill  alleged  ^^  that  pursuant  to  said  trust  agreement  the  said 
trustees  caused  to  be  transferred  to  themselves  the  stocks  of 
all  corporations  and  limited  partnerships  named  in  said  trust 
agreement,  and  caused  various  of  the  individuals  and  copart- 
nerships, who  owned  apparently  independent  refineries  and 
other  properties  employed  in  the  business  of  refining  and 
transporting  and  selling  oil  in  and  among  said  various  States 
and  Terri[37]tories  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  to 
transfer  their  property  situated  in  said  several  States  to  the 
respective  Standard  Oil  Companies  of  said  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  other  corpo- 
rations organized  or  acquired  by  said  trustees  from  time  to 
time.  *  *  *.''  For  Uie  stocks  and  property  so  acquired 
the  trustees  issued  trust  certificates.  It  was  alleged  that  in 
1888  the  trustees  ^  unlawfully  controlled  the  stock  and  own- 
ership of  various  corporations  and  limited  partnerships  en- 
gaged in  such  purchase  and  transportation,  refining,  selling, 
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and  shipping  of  oil,"  %s  per  a  list  which  is  ezoerpted  in  the 
margin.^ 

[S8]  The  bill  charged  that  during  the  second  period  quo 
warranto  proceedings  were  commenced  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  which  resulted  in  the  entry  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  on  March  2, 1892,  of  a  decree  [89] 
adjudging  the  trust  agreement  to  be  void,  not  only  because 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was  a  party  to  the  same, 
but  also  because  the  agreement  in  and  of  itself  [40]  was  in 

>Ltst  of  eorporatloiiB  the  stocks  of  which  were  wholly  or  partially  held  by 
Che  trustees  of  Btandarfl  OU  Trust: 


Oq>Ital 

StandaidOU 

Tmst 
owneiBhip. 

lasobooo 

Batha 

aM,ooo 

Da 

3B,000 

D& 

aoo»ooo 

80  per  cent 

flOO,000 

3,061-8/)00. 

aoo,ooo 

i-orjip«o«it 

W>,000 

Sstiia 

100,000 

aopvecnti 

100,000 

Bntba 

ooo^oot 

Do. 

S,O0O,000 

Do. 

260,000 

Do. 

350,000 

80  p«  cent 

«,000 

78  pw  cent 

8SO,000 
76,000 

»"X 

9,000,000 

Do. 

800,000 

Dob 

400,000 

Do. 

110,000 

8«p«oeat 

800,000 

Bnttae. 

ii:SS;SS 

ttff^S: 

400,000 

Bnttce. 

MO^OOO 

mv^tm^ 

New  York  StajK ^  ^  

jjuoBMb  Oil  Oompeay,  meimltetimn  of  petreloiiiii  pradtioti, 
Atlet  Beflnfng  Oompeny,  memiifcptuiera  of  pettotonm 

pfodnoli 

AflMrioM  Wlok  Momiaetiirliig  Compaoy,  maniiilMtana 

oftonnwleks * 

Baah  A  Denslow  HannfMstartiig  Compsiiy,  msnnltectiir* 

en  of  petntoain  pioducti 

Ghaeebroogh  Manaaetarliig  Compsny,  mennfcotuien  of 

OepttU  BeftDlag'Ccn^imy  (i^^ 

petnteom  producti 

DoroelteiDBCturiiig OuisiMuiy,  jMMdoBn,  mennHaetmera 

of  petroleum........ 

Kmptae  Refining  Compeny  (Ltanited),  meantestaven  of 

petroieam  prodactB 

Oswaco  Msnoflictailng  Compeny,  menollMstaren  of  wood 

ftett  Mtouflifltuiiiii  Oomprnfl  meniiftictuieis  oif petzo^' 

SfdMd  OU  Cwnpeay  of  New  York,'menaflM^^ 

petrotooitt  piodaols 

^'^'^  *.  yi«™°f  MennlMtaiilng  Cempeny  (Limited), 

msDflketorcn  of  peCrolsom  piodiiots.. 

Thompeon  A  Bedfnd  Compeny  (Limited),  manuteetar- 

en  ol  peCiolsam  piodacts. . 
Veenqm  Qil  Compeny,  mannfictaraCT '  of'  petroiBom 

Piodupts.  ■ . « . .................................. 

j€ney: 

Ea^  Ofl  Compeny,  mannihiotven  of petfoleun  products. 
Mffilrtrtan  OQ  Cooftpmiy,  Jobben  of  pe^oleam  prodoots . . . . 

Stsadard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  manafiMstiiren  of 

petrolsBm  ptodqctB 

DBsylfaulK 

Aome  Oil  Compeny,  mannlliKtiunii  of  petroleom  pradocts, 
Atlantle  BaOiifaif  OMupany,  maamlMnvan  of  petooleam 

OatenaOil  Wvks  (Lfauited)',  manidietiras  irfpeCr^^ 

I  Compeny  (Llmltod),  manotectuiei s  of 

Bid  and  PetrolMim  (Company, 

ptodnotn  of  erode  oil 

iMooal  TnsMlt  Company,  tnanortanermdeou!  V.'.W 
BiBBdasd  OU  Oosopany,  mannfcetnreis  of 

s£alOttWocia(iinited),* 
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restraint  of  trade  and  amoonted  to  the  creation  of  an  unlaws 
ful  monopoly.  It  was  alleged  that  shortly  after  this  de« 
oiflLon,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  complying  therewith, 
Tolontajy  proceedings  were  had  apparently  to  dissolve  the 
tmst,  but  that  these  proceedings  were  a  subterfuge  and  a 
sham  because  they  simply  amounted  to  a  transfer  of  the 
stock  held  by  the  trust  in  64  of  the  companies  which  it  con- 
trolled to  some  of  tiie  remaining  20  companies,  it  having 
controlled  before  the  decree  84  in  all,  thereby,  while  seem- 
ingly in  part  giving  up  its  dominion,  yet  in  reality  preserving 
the  same  by  means  of  the  control  of  the  companies  as  to 
which  it  had  retained  complete  authority.  It  was  charged 
that  especially  was  this  the  case,  as  the  stock  in  the  com- 
panies selected  for  transfer  was  virtually  owned  by  the 
nine  trustees  or  the  members  of  their  immediate  families 
or  associates.  The  bill  further  allied  that  in  1897  the  attor- 
ney general  of  Ohio  instituted  contempt  proceedings  in  the 
quo  warranto  case  based  upon  the  claim  that  the  trust  had 


Footnote  continaed. 


BteDdaidOU 

Trust 
owiMnh^ 


Ohio: 

GoDffdldalod  TaBk-Liiw  Compaiiy,  Jobben  of  petroleam 

prodoeti 

Inuuid  Oil  Comjmnj,  Jobb«i  of  petroleum  products 

Standard  Oil  Company,  maoatMitQieri  of  petroleom 

produetB 

Solar  Refining  Company,  maaaCMtonn  of  petrolsom 

products 

Kentrihty: 

Standard  OU  Company,  Jobben  of  petroleum  products . . . 
Maryland: 

Baltimon  Unitsd  Oil  Company,  mannlJMtoma  ol  pa- 

troleum  products ,. 

WeitVininia: 

Camden  ConacUdatod  Oil  Company,  manufsetiina  of 

petndeum  products 

mnnnota: 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Jobben  of  petroleom  praduels. . . . 
lUsBoorl: 

Watm-Piaroe  Ofl  Company,  Jobben  of  petraieiim  pved- 

[jt^ 

I  OilCompaBy,Jobban  of  petroleum  produda 

Ifaimick  on  Company,  Jobben  of  petrolBaB  pfodoDts. . .. 
ine: 
Pcvtlttid  Earaseoe  Ofl  Company,  Jobben  of  pel 

products..... ...«..•....••.•.......•. 

towa: 

Standard  00  Company,  Jobben  of  patratooai  pndL.^ . . 
CovyniBtaipu  Goaopony,  Jobben  of  petroleom  piodoofes. 
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net  been  dissolved  M  required  by  the  deecee  in  tbat  c«se. 
About  the  same  time  aleo  proceedings  in  quo  warrwufto  were 
commenced  to  forfeit  the  diarter  of  a  pipe  line  kno^wn'as'the 
Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company,  an  [41]  Ohio  oorpomtion, 
whose  stock,  it  was  alleged,  was  owned  by  the  membeta  of 
the  combination,  on  the  ground  of  its  connection  with  the 
trust  which  had  been  held  to  be  illegal. 

The  result  of  these  proceedings,  the  bill  charged,  taus^  « 
resort  to  the  alleged  wrongful  acts  asserted  to  have  bta^ 
eommitted  during  the  third  period,  as  follows: 

**  Hiat  dnrliig  the  tblrd  period  of  eafd  conspiracy  and  !n  pnMuanee 
ttiereof  the  said  indiTldnal  defendants  operated  tturongh  tlie  Standard 
on  Company  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  holding  corporation,  which  corpora- 
tion obtained  and  acquired  the  majority  of  the  stocks  of  the  varions 
corporations  engaged  in  purchasing,  transporting,  refining,  shipping, 
and  selling  oil  into  and  among  the  various  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  fbfel^ 
natloiis,  and  thereby  managed  and  controlled  tlie  same.  In  vii^Mmi 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  more  particularly 
aUeged.'* 

It  WBs  alleged  that  in  or  about  the  month  of  January.  1899, 
the  individual  defendants  caused  the  charter  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  to  be  amended;  ^^so  that  the 
business  and  objects  of  said  company  were  stated  as  f^Uo^ 
to  wit:  ^To  do  aU  kinds  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
trading  business;  transporting  goods  and  merchandise  by 
land  or  water  in  any  manner;  to  buy,  sell,  lease,  and  improve 
land;  build  houses,  structures,  vessels,  cars,  wharves,  do<^ 
and  piers;  to  lay  and  operate  pipe  lines;  to  erect  lines  fdr 
conducting  electricity;  to  enter  into  and  carry  out  contracts 
of  every  kind  pertaining  to  its  busineffl;  to  acquire  use,  sell, 
and  grant  licenses  under  patent  rights;  to  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire,  hold,  sell,  assign,  and  trans:fer  diares  of  capital 
stock  and  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebt«dn€SB  6f  corpo- 
rations, and  to  exercise  all  the  privileges  of  ownership,  ii^ 
eluding  voting  upon  the  stock  so  held ;  to  carry  on  its  busineea 
«nd  have  offices  and  ag^cies  therefor  in  all  pstrtB  of  Ae 
world,  and  [4B]  to  hold,  pumhase,  mortgage,  %nA  convey  real 
estate  and  personal  property  outside  tbe  State  of  New 
JerBey.'" 

»5826*»— VOL  i 
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'  The  capital  stock  of  the  company — ^whidi  snoe  March  19, 
1892,  had  been  $10,000,000— s^eas  increased  to  $110,000,000; 
and  the  individual  defendants,  as  theretofore,  continued  to 
be  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directora 

Without  going  into  detail  it  suffices  to  say  that  it  was 
alleged  in  the  bill  that  shortly  after  these  proceedings  the 
trust  came  to  an  end,  the  stock  of  the  various  corporations 
whkh  had  been  controlled  by  it  being  transferred  by  its 
holders  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  which 
corporation  issued  therefor  certificates  of  its  common  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $97,250,000.  The  bill  contained  allegations 
referring  to  the  development  of  new  oil  fields,  for  example, 
in  California,  southeastern  Kansas,  northern  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  northern  Oklahoma,  and  made  reference  to  the 
building  or  otherwise  acquiring  by  the  combination  of  re- 
fineries and  pipe  lines  in  the  new  fields  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  and  monopolizing  the  interstate  trade  in  petro^ 
leum  and  its  products. 

.  Reiterating  in  substence  the  avermente  that  both  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  from  1682  to  1899  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  since  1899  kad  monopolized  and 
restrained  interstete  commerce  in  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts, the  bill  at  great  length  additionally  set  forth  various 
means  by  which  during  the  second  and  third  periods,  in 
addition  to  the  effect  occasicmed  by  the  combination  of 
alleged  previously  independent  concerns,  the  monopoly  and 
restraint  complained  of  was  ccmtinued.  Without  attempting 
to  fcdlow  the  elaborate  avermente  on  these  subjecte  spread 
over  fifty-seven  pagest  of  the  printed  record,  it  suffices  to  say 
that  such  averments  may  properly  be  grouped  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  Rebates,  preferences  and  other  discriminatoiy 
practices  in  favor  of  the  combination  by  railroad  companies; 
restraint  and  monopolization  by  control  of  pipe  lines,  and 
unfair  practices  against  com[43]peting  pipe  lines;  coa- 
traote  witiii  competitors  in  restraint  of  trade;  unfair  methods 
of  competition,  such  as  local  price  cutting  at  the  pointe 
where  necessary  to  supress  competition;  espionage  of  the 
business  of  competitors,  the  operation  of  Ix^us  independent 
companies,  and  payment  of  rebates  on  oil,  with  the  like  iar 
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lent;  tha  divimon  of  tlie  United  States  into  districtB  and  the 
HmitJng  of  tha  operations  of  the  Tarioos  sobaidiaiy  corpora- 
tions as  to  sndi  districts  so  that  oompetitton  in  the  saJe  of 
petroleum  products  between  such  corporations  had  been  en- 
tirely eliminated  and  destroyed;  and  finally  referance  was 
made  to  what  was  alleged  to  be  the  ^  enormous  and  unrear 
simable  profits  "  earned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Trast  and  tiie 
Standard  Oil  Company  as  a  result  of  the  alleged  mcmopoly ; 
whidi  presmnably  wis  averred  as  a  means  of  reflexly  inf^- 
ring  the  scope  and  power  acquired  by  the  alleged  combina- 
tion. 

Coming  to  the  prayer  of  the  hill,  it  suffices  to  say  that  in 
general  torms  the  substantial  relief  asked  was,  first,  that  the 
combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce 
and  which  had  monopolized  the  same,  as  alleged  in  the  bill, 
be  found  to  haye  existence  and  that  the  parties  thereto  be 
perpetually  enjoined  from  doing  any  further  act  to  give  eilect 
to  it;  second,  that  the  transfer  of  the  stocios  of  the  various 
corporations  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
as  alleged  in  the  bill,  be  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  firet 
and  seocmd  sections  of  the  Anti^Trust  Act,  and  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  be  enjoined  and  re- 
strained from  in  any  manner  continuing  to  exert  omtrod 
over  the  subsidiaiy  corporations  by  means  of  ownership  of 
said  stock  or  otherwise;  third,  that  specific  relief  by  injunc- 
ti(m  be  awarded  ^against  further  violation  of  the  statute  by 
any  of  the  acts  specificaUy  complained  of  in  the  bill.  There 
was  also  a  prayer  for  general  relief. 

Of  the  numerous  defendants  named  in  the  bill,  the  Water9- 
PiertiB  Oil  Cosmpuij  was  the  only  reddent  of  the  [44]  dis- 
trict in  which  the  suit  was  commenced  and  the  («ly  defendant 
served  with  process  therein.  Contemporaneous  with  the 
filing  of  the  bill  the  court  made  an  order,  under  §  5  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Acty  for  the  service  of  process  upon  all  the  other 
defendants,  wherever  they  could  be  found.  Thereafter  the 
various  defendants  unsuccessfully  moved  to  vacate  the  order 
f dr  service  on  non-nsident  defendants  or  filed  pleas  to  the 
jurisdiction.  Joint  exertions  were  likewise  unsuooessfuUy 
filed,  upon  the  ground  of  impArtinence,  to  many  of  tiie  aver- 
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ments  of  the  bill  of  owUplaint,  )>ai^talarl|f  dhMB  «whidk 
rolatod  to  «ds  alleged  to  have  bten  doae  bj  the  tstaibiilfttioii 
pricfr  to  the  paflsage  of  the  Auti-TruBt  Act  atnd  prior  toTtkt 
jear  1699. 

Geiiain  of  the  defeodantB  filed  eepbrate  aas^ert,  and  a 
joint  answer  was  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Steadard'Oil  Oomr 
pany  of  New  Jersey  and  numerous  of  the  other  defendantiw 
The  scope  of  the  answers  will  be  adequately  indioaM  bf 
quoidng  a  summary  on  the  subject  made  in  the  brief  f  tf r  ifae 
appellants. 

^^  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  whilst  admitting  many  of  the 
alleged  acquisitions  of  property,  the  formation  of  the  eo- 
called  trust  of  1882,  its  dissolution  in  1892,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  of  the 
^toeks  of  the  rarious  corporations  in  1899,  Ihey  deny  all 
the  allegations  respecting  i&ombinations  or  consplracieB  to 
restrain  or  monopolize  the  oil  trade;  and  particnlariy  (hat 
the  so-called  trust  of  1882,  or  the  acquisition  of  the  shaves 
of  the  defendant  companies  by  the  Standard  Oil  Oompai^  of 
New  Jersey  in  1899,  was  a  combination  of  mdepend&fd  or 
eompeting  concerns  or  corporations.  The  arfrerments  of  &e 
petition  respecting  the  means  adopted  to  monopoliae  the  oil 
trade  are  traversed  either  by  a  denial  of  the  ade  alleged  or 
of  their  purpose,  intent  or  efteet" 

On  June  24, 1907,  the  cause  being  at  issue,  a  special  e;SBB- 
iner  was  appointed  to  tsh^e  the  Bvidenoe,  «nd  his  rep<»t  was 
filed  March  22,  1909.  It  was  heard  cm  April  6  [46]  to  10, 
1909,  under  the  expediting  act  of  February  11, 190B,  beiom  a 
Gireuit  Oouit  consisting  of  four  judges. 

The  court  decided  in  fsTor  of  the  United  States.  In  fbe 
opinion  delivered,  all  the  multitude  of  aets  of  wrongdoing 
charged  in  the  bill  were  put  aside,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act,  "except  as  evidence  of  their  (AeTdefiMid* 
ants')  purpose,  of  their  continuing  conduct  and'of  fits  effect^'' 
(17»  Fed.  Rep.  177.) 

By  tiie  decree  which  was  entered  it  was  adjudgied  that  the 
combining  of  the  stocks  of  various  companies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Standltvd  Oil  Company  «(  Helm  JexBey  in  1989  ^con- 
stituted a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  also  an 
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atteapt'to  monopolise  and  a  monopolitati<m  und^  §  2^  of 
the  Anti-Trost  Act  The  decree  was  against  seven  individttal 
defendants,  the  Standard'  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
thirty-Bix  domestic  companies  and  <me  foragn  company 
whidi  the  Standard'  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  controls  l^ 
stodc  ownerdiip;  these  88  corporate  defendants  being  held  to 
be  parties  to  the  combination  found  to  exist* 

The  bill  was  dismissed-  as  to  ail  othe>  C(N-porate  defend- 
anta,  8ft  in  nunber,  it  being  adjudged  by  §  8  of  the  decree 
that  they  ^  have  not  been  proved  to  be  engaged  in  the  opesa- 
tion  or  carrying  oat  of  the  combination.'^^ 

[46]  The  Standard 'Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  was  en*- 
joined  from  voting  the  stocks  or  exerting  any  control  over 
the  said  87'  subsidiary  companies,  and  the  subsidiary  compa- 
nisB  were '  enjoined  from  paying  any  dividends  as  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  or  permitting  it  to  exercise  any  con- 
ixfA  over  th«n  by  virtue  of  the  stock  ownership  or  power 
acquired  by  means  ocf  the  combination.  Hie  individuals  and 
corponitioits  were  also  enjoined  from  entering  into  or  carry^ 
ing  into  eilect  any  like  combination  which  would  evade  tiie 
decree.  Further,  the  individual  defendants,  the  Standikrd 
Oil  Company,  and  the  87  subsidiary  corporations  were  en- 
]<Hned  from  engaging  or  continuing  in  interstate  commerce 
in  petroleum  or  its  products  during  the  continuance  of  the 
ilt^ial  combination. 

At  the  outset  a  question  of  jurisdiction  requires  considera- 
tion, and  we  shall,*  also,  as  a  preliminary,  dispose  of  another 
question,  to  the  end  that  our  attention  may  be  completely 

-i'"'  ■  * Ill  II  ■H.I..III  ■■■.■iiiMi     ^-mmm^i  I p|i   I  1  , 

•OouQsel  for  appellants  says:  "  Of  the  38  (87)  corporate  defendants 
named  in  section  2  of  th^  decree  and  as  to  which  the  Judgment  of  the 
court  applies,  four  have  not  appealed,  to  wit :  Gorsicana  Refining  Co., 
Mankattan  OO  Co.,  Security  OH  Co.,  Waters-Pltfce  Oil  Oo.,  and  one^ 
ttMiSmdazd  on  Ck>*  of  Ie«pg  bas  tieea  llQiiidated  and  no  loogev 


*  Of  the  dismiSBed  defendants  16  w^e  natvral  gas  companies  and  10 
were  companies  which  were  liquidated  and  ceased  to  exist  before  the 
filing  of  the  petition.  The  other  diamlssed  defendltnta,  7  in  number, 
were:  norence  Oil  Refining  Co.,  United  OU  Co.,  Tidewater  Oil  Co.; 
OMa/^PIitBrPtiB  DDL  (I/tTd),  Plktt  *  Waahlnmi'Bafliilng  Ckx.  FMHto- 
lt».Fl9eX)o.  aa«!P«ui«}TaidaiC».09^. 
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oonoentrated  upon  the  merits  of  the  controyersy  when  we 
come  to  consider  them. 

First  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  cosaeqaenoe  of  the  pres- 
ence within  the  district  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Compaay, 
the  court,  under  the  authority  of  §  5  of  the  Anti-Trust  AjCt, 
rightly  took  jurisdicticHi  over  the  cause  and  properly  ordered 
notice  to  be  served  upon  the  non-resident  defendants. 

Second,  The  overruling  of  the  excq>tions  taken  to  so  much 
of  the  bill  as  counted  upon  facts  occurring  prior  to  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act — ^whatever  may  be  the  view  as  an 
original  question  of  the  duty  to  restrict  the  controversy  to 
a  much  narrower  area  than  that  propounded  by  the  bill — we 
think  by  no  possibility  in  the  present  stage  of  the  oase  can 
the  acticm  of  the  court  be  treated  as  prejudiciai  error  justify-* 
ing  reversal.  We  say  this  because  the  court,  as  we  ahall  do, 
gave  no  weight  to  the  testimony  adduced  under  the  aver^ 
ments  complained  of  except  in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  throw 
light  upon  the  acts  done  after  the  [47]  passage  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Aqt  and  the  results  of  which  it  was  diarged  were 
being  participated  in  and  enjoyed  by  the  alleged  combina- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  biU. 

We  axe  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  merits  of  the 
controversy. 

Both  as  to  the  law  and  as  to  the  facts  the  oppoong  con- 
tentions pressed  in  the  argument  are  numerous  and  in  all 
their  aspects  are  so  irreconcilable  that  it  is  difficult  to  ^reduce 
them  to  some  fundamental  generalization,  which  by  being 
disposed  of  would  decide  them  all.  For  instance,  as  to  the 
law.  While  both  sides  agree  that  the  determinatioD  of  the 
controversy  rests  upon  the  correct  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
yet  the  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  act  are  as  wide  apart 
as  the  poles,  since  there  is  no  real  point  of  agreement  on  any 
view  of  the  act.  And  this  also  is  the  case  as  to  the  scope  and 
effect  of  authorities  relied  upon,  even  although  in  some  in- 
stances one  and  the  same  authority  is  asserted  to  be  con- 
trolling. 

So  also  is  it  as  to  the  facta.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
relentless  pertinacty  and  minnteiieiB  of  analysis,  it  is 'in* 
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aisted  tJiftt  the  facts  establish  that  the  assailed  oombinaiktm 
took  its  birth  in  a  purpoee  to  unlawfully  acquire  wealth  by 
oppressing  the  public  and  destroying  the  just  rights  of 
others,  and  that  its  entire  career  exemplifies  an  inexorable 
carrying  out  of  such  wrongful  intents,  since,  it  is  aaserted, 
the  pathway  of  the  combinatica  from  the  beginning  to  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  the  bill  is  marked  with  constant  proofs 
of  wrong  inflicted  upon  the  public  and  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  resulting  from  crushing  out,  without  regard  to  law, 
the  individual  rights  of  others.  Indeed,  so  condusiye,  it  is 
urged,  is  the  proof  on  these  subjects  that  it  is  asserted  that 
the  existence  of  the  principal  c<»rporate  d«fendan1>-4he 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey — ^witli  the  vast  aoou* 
mulation  of  property  which  it  owns  or  ecwtrols,  because  of  its 
infinite  potency  [48]  for  harm  and  the  dangerous  example 
which  its  continued  existence  affords,  is  an  open  and  endur« 
ing  menace  to  all  fredom  of  trade  and  is  a  byword  and  re- 
proach to  modem  economic  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  powerful  analysis  of  the  facta,  it  is  insisted  that  they  den^ 
onstrate  that  the  origin  and  development  of  the  vast  business 
which  the  defendants  control  was  but  the  result  of  lawful 
competitive  methods,  guided  by  economic  genius  of  the  highn 
est  order,  sustained  by  courage,  by  a  keen  insight  into  com- 
mercial situations^  resulting  in  the  acquisition  of  great 
wealth,  but  at  the  same  time  serving  to  stimulate  and  increase 
production,  to  widely  extend  the  distribution  of  the  products 
of  petroleum  at  a  cost  largely  below  that  which  would  have 
otherwise  prevailed,  thus  proving  to  be  at  one  and  tJiie  same 
time  a  benefaction  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  of  enor* 
mous  advantage  to  individuals.  It  is  not  denied  that  in  the 
enormous  volume  of  proof  contained  in  the  record  in  the 
period  of  almost  a  lifetime  to  which  that  proof  is  addressed, 
there  may  be  found  acts  of  wrong*doing,  but  the  insistence  is 
that  they  were  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  in  most 
cases  were  either  the  result  of  too  great  individual .  seal  in 
the  keen  rivalries  of  business  or  of  the  methods  and  habits 
of  dealing  which,  even  if  wrong,  were  commonly  practised  at 
the  tin;ie.  And  to  discover  and  state  the  truth  concerning 
these  contentions  both  arguments  call  for  the  analysis  and 
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weighing,  $b  we  have  said  at  the  outset,  of  a  jungle  of  eon- 
flicting  testimony  covering  a  period  of  forty  years,  a  duty 
difkult  to  rightly  perform  and,  even  if  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, almost  impossible  to  state  with  any  reasonable  re- 
g«rd  to  brevity* 

Duly  i^^)reciating  the  situation  just  stated,  it  is  certain 
that  only  one  point  of  concord  between  the  parties  is  dis- 
oemable,  which  is,  that  the  controversy  in  every  aspect  is 
(M>iitpoUed  by  a  correct  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  first 
and  second  sections  of 'the  Anti-Trust  Act  We  shall 
[49]  therefore — departing  from  what  otherwise  would  be 
the  natural  order  of  analysis — ^make  this  one  point  of  har- 
mony the  initial  basis  of  our  examination  of  the  contentions, 
relying  upon  the  conception  that  by  doing  so  some  har- 
monious resonance  may  result  adequate  to  dcMuinate  and  con- 
trol the  discord  with  which  the  case  abounds.  That  is  to 
say,  we  shall  first  come  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  &iat 
and  sscond  sections  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  by  the  text,  and 
after  disoeming  what  by  that  process  appears  to  be  its  true 
meaning  we  diall  proceed  to  consider  the  respective  content 
tion&of  the  parties  concerning  the  act,  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  those  contentions,  as  w^  as  the  accuracy  of  tiie  ij^ean- 
ing  of  the  act  as  deduced  from  the  text  in  the  light  of  the 
prior  daeisiona  of  this  court  conc^ning  it.  When  we  have 
done  this  we  shall  then  approach  the  facts,  Fdlowing  this 
course  we  shall  mahe  our  investigation  under  four  separate 
faeadinga:  First,  the  text  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of 
the  act  originally  considered  and  its  meaning  in  the  light  of 
the  common  law  and  the  law  of  this  country  at  the  time  of 
its  adoption;  second,  the  contentions  of  iht  parties  ooncem- 
ing  the  act,  and  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  decisions  of  this 
ocMut  upon^  which  they  rely;  tiiird,  the  application  of  the 
statute  to  facts;  and,  fourth,  the  remedy,  if  any,  to  be 
afforded '88.  the  result  of  sueh  application. 

Fint.  The  temt  of4he  aot  and  U$  meamMi>g^ 

We  quote  the  text  of  the  first  and  second  sectiona  of  tlM 
ict^  M  follows: 

**  flBonoir  1.  Brery  contract,  combinati<m  In  the  form  of  trust  or 
or  cowq^imey,  in  resbmlat  ef 'trade  or  eommeroe,  amoBg 
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til«  Mineral.  Slates,  or  with  ftvclgn  iMitloiia»  is  hsrsby  dschursd  to  bs 
in^gsL  ISrery  person  wtio  sbtU  amke  «sr  Hicb  coKtract#  or  oDSSSt 
llPk  any  sacb  oomblnsttOB  or  consplntcy,  aboU  bo  deomod  goUtar  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  sball  be  punished  1^  fine 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars^  or  by  [50]  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  pnnislunents,  in  the  discretion  of 
tbm  court 

"  Ssa  2.  Bvfcgr.perpoa  who  shall  inonopoUae^  or  attempt  to  monopor 
Uxe^  or  combine  or-  conspiBe  with  any  other  person  or.  personB».  to 
monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  seyeral 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations^  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlfide- 
meanor,  and,  on  conyiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  ex- 
osedtng  Ihre  ttioasand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  said.pindi8hments^  in  the  discieilefs  of  the  coqvi'' 

The  debates  show  that  donbt  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
oominon  law  of  the  United  States  which  goromed  the  sub- 
jeet  in  ib»  abeenee  ofl^slation  was  among  the  iHAaonces 
leading  to  the  passage  of  the  act*  Thej  condnsiTely  show^ 
howeyer,  tlmt  theinain  cause  which  led  to  the  legislatioii 
was  the  thought  that- it- was  required  by  the  econmnie  amdi" 
tion  of  the  times,  tSiat  is,  the  yast  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  corporations  and  individuals)  the  ^lonnous 
deyriojMnent  of  corporats  organiaationy  the  facility  for  oom- 
hinatiosi  which  such  oiganizatioiis  affoided,  the  fact'  that 
the  facility  was  being  used^  and  that  combinationa  known  as 
trusts  were  being  multiplied,  and  the  widespread  impression 
that  their  power  had  been  and  would  be  exerted  to  oppress 
individuals  and  injure  the  public  gsenerally.  Although  de- 
bates may  not  be  used  as  a  means  for  interpreting,  a  statute 
(United  States  v.  TranB-MtMOuri  Freigikt  Association^  166 
T7.  S.  818,  and  cases  cited)  that  rule  in  the  nature  of  things 
is  not  violated  by  resorting  to  debates  as  a  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  environment  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  a  par- 
tiettlar  law;  that  is^  the  histoiy  of  the  period  when  it  was 
adopted. 

Theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sc^  subject  witti  wluch 
the- first  section  dealsis  reptraint  of  trade  as  tbeirein  eontem- 
{dated,  and]tbat  <iie  lattempt  to  monopeUse  and  monopolisa- 
tion is  thsei  mik^^i  with  which,  tl^^  s^foond  aeo[51]tion  is 
oonosmed.  It  is  cei^taijib  that  thpse  tera^  at  least  in  ttveir 
ndmmtV3  Jwaoing|,t4^itbei[ir:  o^rigm  in  4m^  commofi  Uw, 
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and  were  also  familiar  in  the  law  of  thia  country  prior  to 
and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  act  in  question. 

We  shall  endeavor  then,  first  to  seek  their  meaning,  not  by 
indulging  in  an  elaborate  and  learned  analysis  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  and  of  the  law  of  this  country,  but  by  making  a 
very  brief  reference  to  the  elementary  and  indisputable 
conceptions  of  both  the  English  and  American  law  on  the 
subject  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act 

{a)  It  is  certain  that  at  a  very  remote  period  the  words 
^contract  in  restraint  of  trade"  in  England  came  to  refer 
to  some  voluntary  restraint  put  by  contract  by  an  individual 
on  his  right  to  carry  on  his  trade  or  calling.  Originally  all 
such  contracts  were  considered  to  be  illegal,  because  it  was 
deemed  they  were  injurious  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the 
individuals  who  made  them.  In  the  interest  of  the  freedom 
of  individuals  to  contract  this  doctrine  was  modified  so  that 
it  was  only  when  a  restraint  by  ccmtraot  was  so  general  as  to 
be  coterminous  with  the  kingdom  that  it  was  treated  as  void. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  restraint  was  partial  in  its  operaticm  and 
was  otherwise  reasonable  the  contract  was  held  to  be  valid : 

(ft)  Monopolies  were  defined  by  Lord  Coke  as  follows: 

"'A  monopoly  is  an  institntion,  or  aUowance  by  tbe  king  by  his 
grant;  conunlssion,  or  otherwise  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  of  or  for  the  sole  buying,  seUing,  making,  work- 
ing, or  using  of  anything,  whereby  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  poUtic 
or  corporate,  are  soaght  to  be  restrained  of  any  freedom  or  liberty 
that  they  had  before,  or  hindered  in  their  lawful  trade.'  (8  Inst 
181,  c.  85.)" 

Hawkins  thus  defined  them: 

***A.  monopoly  is  an  allowance  by  the  king  to  a  particular  person 
or  persons  of  the  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  [52]  working,  or  using 
of  anything  whereby  the  subject  in  general  is  restrained  from  the 
freedom  of  manufacturing  or  trading  which  he  had  before.'  (Hawk. 
P.  O.  bk.  1,  c.  29.)  " 

The  frequent  granting  of  monopolies  and  ihe  struggle 
which  led  to  a  denial  of  the  power  to  create  them,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  establishment  that  they  were  incompatible  with 
the  English  constitution  is  known  to  all  tod  need  not  be 
reviewed.  The  evils  which  led  to  the  public  outcry  against 
monopolies  and  to  the  final  denial  of  the  power  to  make 
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them  may  be  thus  summarily  stat^:  (1)  The  power  which 
the  monopoly  gave  to  the  one  who  enjoyed  it  to  fix  the  price 
and  thereby  injure  the  public;  (2)  the  power  whioh  it  en- 
gendered of  enabling  a  limitation  on  production;  and,  (3) 
the  danger  of  deterioration  in  quality  of  the  monopolized 
article  which  it  was  deemed  was  the  inevitable  resultant  of 
the  monopolistic  control  over  its  production  and  sale.  As 
monopoly  as  thus  conceived  embraced  only  a  consequence 
arising  from  an  exertion  of  sovereign  power,  no  express  re- 
strictions or  prohibitions  obtained  against  the  creation  by 
an  individual  of  a  monopoly  as  such.  But  as  it  was  con- 
sidered, at  least  so  far  as  the  necessaries  of  life  were  con- 
cerned, that  individuals  by  the  abuse  of  their  ri^t  to 
contract  mi^t  be  able  to  usurp  the  power  arbitrarily  to 
enhance  prices,  one  of  the  wrongs  arising  from  monopoly, 
it  came  to  be  that  laws  were  passed  relating  to  offenses  such 
as  forestalling,  regrating  and  engrossing  by  which  prohibi- 
tions were  placed  upon  the  power  of  individuals  to  deal 
under  such  circumstances  and  conditions  as,  according  to  the 
conception  of  the  times,  created  a  presumption  that  the 
dealings  were  not  simply  the  honest  exertion  of  one's  right 
to  contract  for  his  own  benefit  unaccompanied  by  a  wrongful 
motive  to  injure  others,  but  were  the  oonsequence  of  a  con- 
tract or  course  of  dealing  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  presumption  of  an  intent  to  injure  others  through  the 
means,  tor  instance,  of  a  monopolistic  increase  of  prices. 
[6$]  This  is  illustrated  by  the  definition  of  engrossing 
found  in  the  statute,  5  and  6  Edw.  VI,  ch.  14,  as  follows: 

**  Wliatsoever  penon  or  persons  •  •  •  shall  engross  or  get  into 
Ilia  or  tbeir  bands  bx  buying,  contracting,  or  promise-taking,  other 
than  by  demise,  gtant,  or  lease  of  land,  or  tithob  any  com  groiHng  in 
the  Adds,  or  any  other  com  or  grain,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  or  other  dead 
victoal,  whatsoever,  within  the  realm  of  Bngiand,  to  the  intent  to 
Ben  the  same  again,  shaU  be  accepted,  reputed,  and  taken  an  anlawfnl 
ODgroflser  or  engrossers." 

As  by  the  statutes  providing  against  engrossing  the  quan- 
tity engrossed  was  not  required,  to  be  the  whole  or  a  proxi- 
mate part  of  the  whole  of  an  ai^ticle,  it  is  clear  that  tiiere 
was  a  wide  difference  between  monopoly  and  engrossing,  etc. 
But  as  the  principal  wrong  which  it  was  deemed  would  re- 
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salt  irom  nnonopoly)  that'  is,  aD  enhnncemeBt  ol  the^  priee, 
wms  th»  same  wroag  to  which  it  was  thought  the  prohilated 
engrossment  woald  give  rise,  it  came  to  pees  that  monopoly 
and  engrossiiig  were  regarded  as  Tirtaally  one  and  the  same 
thing.  In  other  words,  the  prohibited  aet  of  engFossing  be- 
cause of  its  inevitable  aceompliriimeiit  of  one  of  the  evils 
deemed'to  be  engendered  by  monopoly,  came  to  be  referred 
toes  being  a  monopoly  or  constituting  an  attempt  to  mon(^>o- 
liee.  Thus  Pollexfen,  in  his  argument  in  East  India  Oom- 
pfim/jf  V.  Sandys^  Skin.  165, 169,  said: 

**  By  common  law,  he  said  that  trade  is  free,  and  for  that  cited  3 
Ilist  81;  F.  B.  66;  1  RolL  4;  that  the  common  law  is  as  much  against 
'  monopoly '  as  '  eDgroealng;'  and  that  th^  dUEar  anly»  that  a  '  aBonop- 
olj '  is  hy  patent  from  .theldng»  the  other  is  by  th^  act  of  the  snUeot 
between  party  and  party ;  but  that  the  mischiefs  are  the  same  from 
both,  and  there  is  the  same  law  against  both.  Bioore,  678;  11  Bep.  84. 
Hie  sole  trade  of  anything  is  '  engrossing '  ex  rei  natura,  for  whoso- 
OTer  hath  the  sole  trade  of  buying  and  selling  hath  *«igrosBod^  that 
tcade;  and  who(64:]8oevev  hath  the  sole  trade  to  any  comtry,  hath 
the  sole  trade  of  buying  and  selling  the  prodoee  of  that  eoontfyi  at 
hla  own  price,  which  is  an  '  engrossing.' " 

And  l^  operatioD  of  the  mental  process  which  led  to  oon* 
sideriiig  a»amonopoly  acts  which  although  they  did  notoun^ 
stitata  a  moiDopoly  were  thongfat  to  produce  some  of  its  bane* 
ful  -effedB,  se  also  because  of  the  impediment  or  burden  to 
the  due  course  of  trade  which  they  produced,  such  acts  eame 
to  be  referred  to  as  in  resteuint  of  trade^  This  is  shown  I7 
my  Lord  Coke's  dcfinitioii  of  monopoly  as  being  ^  an  institu- 
tion or  allowance  *  *  *'  whereby  any  perscm  or  persons, 
bodies  politic  or  corporate,,  are  sought  to  be  restrained  of /any 
freedom  oar  liberty  that  they  had  before  or  hindered  in  their, 
lawful  trade."  It  is  illustrated  also  by  the  definition  which 
Hawkins  gives  of  monopoly  wherein  it  is  said  that  the  effect 
of  monopoly  is  to  restrain  the  citizen  '^  from  the  freedom  of 
manufacturing  or  trading  which  he  had. before,"  And  see 
especially,  the  opinion  of  Parker,  C.  J.,  in  MitcheU  y,  Rey- 
nolds (1711),  1  P.  WilUams,  181,  where  a  classification  is 
made  of  monopoly  which  brings  it  generically  within  the 
descripti<»i  of  restraint  of  trade. 

G^eralizing  these  considerations,  the  situation  is  thia: 
(1)  That  by  the  common  law  monopolies  were  unlawful  be- 
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oft«se  of  tibeir  roflbietioii  upon  kidividhml  fraeckm  of  con- 
t£Mfc  «iid  their  injury  to  the  puUio;  (8)  HuA  as  toneoes- 
asries  of  life  the  freedom  of  the  indiTidiial  todeal  ^as  tie- 
starieted  wheve  die  netoie  and  dumeter  of  the  deaUng  *w^ 
mustk  as  to  engender  the  presnmptiiMi  of  intent  to  bring  about 
at  least  one  of  the  injuries  whieh  it  was  deemed  would  result 
^om  monopoly,  tiiat  is  an  undue  enhancement  of  price;  (8) 
dmt  to  protect  dw  froedom  of  contract  of  the  individital  nbt 
only  in  his  own  interest,  but  principally  in  the  interest  of 
ilie  common  weal,  a  contract  of  an  individual  by  which  he 
pot  an  unseasonable  restraint  upon  himself  as  to  carrybig  on 
his  trade  or  bua[66]ne8s  wus  void.  And  that  at  ccmmion 
law  the  evils  consequent  upon  ^grossing,  eta,  caused  those 
things  to  be  treated  as  ccHning  within  monopoly  and  some- 
times to  be  called  monopoly  and  the  dame  considerations 
caused  monopoly  because  of  its  operation  and  effect,  to  be 
brou^t  within  and  spoken  of  gencfrally  as  impeding  the  due 
eoorse  of  or  being  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Froln  the  development  of  more  aecUrate  eccmomic  concep- 
tions and  the  changes  in  conditions  of  society  it  came  to  be 
recognized  that  the  acts  prohibited  by  the  engrossing,  fore- 
stalling, etc.,  statutes  did  hot  hfave  the  harmful  tendency 
which  they  were  presumed  to  have  when  the  legislation 
ccmceining  them  was  enacted,  and  therefore  did  not  justify 
the  presumption  whidi  had  previously  been  deduced  from 
them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  acts  tended  to  fructify  and 
develop  trade;  See  the  statutes  of  ISth  Gteorge  III,  ch.  71, 
enacted  in  1772,  and  statute  6f  7  and  8  Victoria,  di.  24, 
enacted  in  1844,  repealing  the  prohibitions  against  engross- 
ing, forestalling,  etc.,  upon  the  express  ground  thdt  the  pro- 
hibited acts  had  come  to  be  considered  as  favorable  to  the 
development  of  and  not  in  restraiiit  of  trade.  It  is  remark- 
able that  nowhere  at  common  law  can  there  be  ^und  a 
prohibition  against  the  creation  of  monopoly  by  an  individ- 
ital.  This  would  seem  to  manifest,  either  consciously  Or 
intuitively,  a  profound  conception  as  to  the  ini^vitable 
operation  of  economic  forces  and  the  equipoise  or  balance  in 
favor  of  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals  which 
rasulted.    That  is  to  say,  as  it  wad  deemed  that  monopoly 
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in  the  (Mmerete  ooidd  only  arise  from  an  act  of  sovereign 
power,  and,  each  sovereign  power  being  restrained,  prohibi- 
tions as  to  individuals  were  directed,  not  against  the  creation 
of  monopoly,  but  were  only  applied  to  such  acts  in  relation 
to  particular  subjects  as  to  which  it  was  deemed,  if  not 
restrained,  some  of  the  consequences  of  monopoly  might 
result*  After  all,  this  was  but  an  instinctive  recognition  f  M] 
of  the  truisms  that  the  course  of  trade  could  not  be  made 
free  by  obstructing  it,  and  that  an  individual's  rig^t  to  trade 
could  not  be  protected  by  destroying  sudi  tight 

From  the  review  just  made  it  clearly  results  that  outside 
of  the  restrictions  resulting  from  the  want  of  power  in  an 
individual  to  voluntarily  and  unreasonably  restrain  his  right 
to  carry  on  his  trade  or  business  and  outside  of  the  want  of 
right  to  restrain  the  free  course  of  trade  by  contracts  or  acts 
which  implied  a  wrongful  purpose,  freedom  to  contract  and 
to  abstain  from  contracting  and  to  exercise  every  reasonable 
right  incident  thereto  became  the  rule  in  the  English  law. 
T'he  scope  and  effect  of  this  freedom  to  trade  and  contract  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  decision  in  Uogvi  Steamahip  Go.  v. 
McGregor  (1892),  A.  C.  25.  While  it  is  true  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  in  question  was 
announced  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Trust  A<^, 
it  serves  reflexly  to  show  the  exact  state  of  the  law  In  Eng- 
land at  the  time  the  anti-trust  statute  was  enacted. 

In  this  country  also  the  acts  from  which  it  was  deemed 
there  resulted  a  part  if  not  all  of  the  injurious  cimsequences 
ascribed  to  monopoly,  came  to  be  referred  to  as  a  monopoly 
itself.  In  other  words,  here  as  had  been  the  case  in  En^^d, 
practical  common  sense  caused  attention  to  be  ccmcentrated 
not  upon  the  theoretically  correct  name  to  be  given  to  the 
condition  or  acts  which  gave  rise  to  a  harmful  result,  but 
to  the  result  itself  and  to  the  remedying  of  the  evils  which 
it  produced.  The  statement  just  made  is  illustrated  by  an 
early  statute  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  that  is,  chapw 
31  of  the  laws  of  1778-1779,  by  which  monopoly  and  fore- 
stalling were  expressly  treated  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

It  is  also  true  that  while  the  principles  concerning  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  trade,  that  is,  voluntary  restraint  put 
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by  a  person  on  his  right  to  pursue  his  calling,  henoe  only 
operating  subjectively^  came  generally  to  be  recogniaed 
[67]  in  accordance  with  the  English  rule,  it  came  moreoyer 
to  pass  that  contracts  or  acts  whidi  it  was  ocmsidered  had  a 
moncqpolistic  tendency,  especially  those  which  were  thouglrt 
to  unduly  diminish  competition  and  hence  to  enhance 
prices — ^in  other  words,  to  monopolizer-came  also  in  a  generic 
sense  to  be  spoken  of  and  treated  as  they  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, as  restricting  the  due  course  of  trade,  and  therefore 
as  being  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  dread  of  monopoly  as 
an  emanation  of  governmental  power,  while  it  passed  at  an 
early  date  out  of  mind  in  this  country,  as  a  result  of  the 
structure  of  our  Government,  did  not  serve  to  assuage  the 
fear  as  to  the  evil  consequences  whidi  might  arise  from  the 
acts  of  individuals  producing  or  tending  to  produce  the  ccm- 
sequences  of  monopoly.  It  resulted  that  treating  such  acts  as 
we  have  said  as  amounting  to  monopoly,  sometimes  ccmstitu- 
ti<Mial  restrictions,  again  legislative  enactments  or  judicial  de- 
cisions, served  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  purpose  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  the  evils  recognized  in  the  mother  coimtry 
as  consequent  upon  monopoly,  by  providing  against  contracts 
or  acts  of  individuals  or  combinations  of  individuals  or 
corporations  deemed  to  be  conducive  to  such  results.  To 
refer  to  the  constitutional  or  legislative  provisions  on  the 
subject  or  many  judicial  decisions  which  illustrate  it  would 
unnecessarily  prolong  this  opinion.  We  append  in  the  mar- 
gin a  note  to  treatises^  etc.,  wherein  are  contained  xeferencea 
to  c<mstitutional  and  statutory  provisions  and  to  numerous 
decisions,  etc.,  relating  to  the  subject* 

It  will  be  found  that  as  modem  conditions  arose  the  trend 
of  legislation  and  judicial  decision  came  more  and  more  to 
adapt  the  recognized  restrictions  to  new  manifestations  of 
conduct  or  of  dealing  which  it  was  thought  [68]  justified 
the  inference  of  intent  to  do  the  wrongs  which  it  luid  been 
the  purpose  to  prevent  from  the  be^nning.    The  evolution 

•Purdy*s  Beach  on  Private  CJorporjitlons,  voL  2,  pp.  1403,  et  seq., 
diapter  on  Trusts  and  MonopoUes;  Cooke  on  Trade  and  Labor  Oom- 
^  blnatloas^  App.  II,  pp.  194-196;  Am.  &  Eng.  Eboy.  Law,  26,  ed.,  artlda 
"*  ItauHPeUes  a9d  Trasts^''  pp.  844,  et  seq. 
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is  dearly  points  out  in  NeMonti  Oottan  OU'€t>.  ▼.  T0tta$^ 
107  n.  S.  116,  and  Shavmee  Compreaa  Oo.  t.  Andenon,  90» 
U.  S.  428;  andy  indeed,  will  be  found  to  be  illustrated  in 
▼arioiia  aspects  by  the  decisions  of  this  court  which  have 
been  oonoemed  with  the  enforcement  of  the  act  we  are  now 
consideriDg: 

Without  g(Ang  into  detail  and  but  veiy  briefly  surveying 
the  whole  field,  it  may  be  with  accuoacy  said  that  the  dread 
of  enfaanoeanent  of  prices  and  of  other  wrongs  which  it  was 
diought  would  flow  from  the  undue  limitation  on  competitive 
conditions  caused  by  contracts  or  other  acts  of  individuals 
or  corporations,  led,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  to  the  pro- 
hibition or  treating  as  illegal  all  contracts  or  acts  whidi 
were  unreasonably  restrictive  of  competitive  conditions, 
either  fr<xn  the  nature  or  diaracter  of  the  contract  or  act  or 
where  the  surrounding  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify 
the  omclusion  that  they  had  not  been  entered  into  or  per- 
formed with  the  legitimate  purpose  of  reasonably  forward* 
ing  personal  interest  and  developing  trade,  but  on  the  con- 
trary were  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  rise  to  the  inference 
or'presumption  that  they  had  been  entered  into  or  done  witJi 
the  intent  to  do  wrong  to  the  general  public  and  to  limit 
the  right  of  individuals,  thus  restraining  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  and  tending  to  bring  about  the  evils,  such  as  en- 
hancement of  prices,  which  were  considered  to  be  sigainst 
public  pc^cy.  It  is  equally  true  to  say  that  the  survey  of 
the  legislation  in  this  country  on  this  subject  from  the  be- 
ginning will  show,  depending  as  it  did  upon  the  economic 
conceptions  which  obtained  at  the  time  when  the  le^slation 
was  adopted  or  judicial  decision  was  rendered,  that  eon- 
tracts  or  acts  were  at  one  time  deemed  to  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  justify  the  inference  of  wr<>ngful  intent  whidi 
were  at  another  period  thought  not  to  be  [69]  of  that  char- 
acter. But  this  again,  as  we  have  seen,  simply  followed  the 
line  of  development  of  the  law  of  England. 

Let  us  consider  the  language  of  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions, guided  by  the  principle  that  where  words  are  employed 
in  a  statute  which  had  at  the  time  a  well-known  meaning  at ' 
common  law  or  in  the  law  of  this  country  they  are  presunMd 
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to  have  bean  iiaed  in  that  sense  unless  the  conteoct  compels 
to  the  contrary.* 

As  to  the  fiist  section,  the  irordl  to  be  interpuelsd  Me: 

•  Byery  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  oUieiWlse,  Of 
eonsplmcy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  eommeree  *  *  *  I*  lieMy 
aedaied  to  be  iUegaL" 

As  there  is  no  room  for  dispute  that  the  statute  was  in- 
tended to  formulate  a  rule  for  the  regulation  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  the  question  is  what  was  the  fcAe 
whidi  it  adopted? 

In  view  of  the  common  law  and  the  law  in  this  country 
as  to  restraint  of  trade,  whidi  we  have  reviewed,  and  tlM 
iDuminating  effect  which  t^at  history  must  have  under  the 
rule  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  think  it  results : 

(a)  That  the  context  manifests  that  the  statute  was  drawn 
in  the  light  of  the  existing  practical  conception  of  the  law 
of  restraint  of  trade,  because  it  groups  as  witiiin  that  dasB, 
not  only  contracts  which  were  in  restraint  of  tirade  in  tb^ 
subjective  sense,  but  all  contracts  or  acts  which  theoretically 
were  attempts  to  monopolise^  yet  which  ilk  practice  had  com* 
to  be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  in  a  bi'oad  sense. 

(b)  That  in  view  of  the  many  new  forms  of  'Contracts 
and  combinations  which  were  being  evoWed  from  existing 
economic  conditions,  it  was  deemed  essential  by  an  all* 
embracing  enumeration  to  make  stire  that  no  form  of  con- 
tract or  combination  by  which  an  undue  restraint  of  (M] 
interstate  or  foreign  eommeroe  was  brought  about  cDid4 
save  such  restraint  from  condemnation.  The  statute  under 
this  view  evidenced  the  intent  not  to  restrain  the  right  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts,  whether  resulting  from  com- 
bination or  otherwise,  which  did  not  unduly  festraih  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  but  to  protect  that  commerce 
frc»n  being  restrained  by  methods,  whether  old  or  new, 
which  would  constitute  an  interference  that  is  an  undue 
restraint 

-  -'     - . .    .^> >.  -  ^^ ■■  ^     -    -^^-..^.p.-n     |.       , 

•mw&ttrimm  r.  UnUH  SMe$,  161 17.  8.  440;  UMfed  BtaUa  t.  Wanp 
Kkn  Ark,  168  U.  8.  649;  Keck  t.  UnUe4  BUHe$,  172  U.  &  446;  Kepn€r 
T.  VwUed  BMe%,  196  U.  &  100, 12& 
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(c)  And  as  the  oontracts  or  ads  embraced  in  the  pro- 
yision  were  not  expressly  defined,  since  the  enumeration 
addressed  itself  simply  to  classes  of  acts,  those  classes  being 
broad  enough  to  embrace  every  conceivable  contract  or  com- 
bination whidi  could  be  made  concerning  trade  or  conmierce 
or  the  subjects  of  such  commerce,  and  thus  caused  any  act 
done  by  any  of  the  enumerated  methods  anywhere  in  the 
whole  field  of  human  activity  to  be  illegal  if  in  restraint 
of  trade,  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  provision  necessarily 
called  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  which  required  that  some 
standard  should  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  prohibitions  contained  in  the  statute  had  or 
had  not  in  any  given  case  been  violated.  Thus  not  specifying 
but  indubitably  contemplating  and  requiring  a  standard,  it 
follows  that  it  was  intended  that  the  standard  of  reason 
which  had  been  applied  at  the  common  law  and  in  this 
country  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  the  character  embraced 
by  the  statute,  was  intended  to  be  the  measure  used  tor 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  in  a  given  case  a  par- 
ticular act  had  or  had  not  brought  about  the  wrong  against 
which  the  statute  provided. 

And  a  consideration  of  the  text  of  the  second  section 
serves  to  establish  that  it  was  intended  to  supplement  the 
first  and  to  make  sure  that  by  no  possible  guise  could  the 
public  policy  embodied  in  the  first  section  be  frustrated  or 
evaded.    The  prohibitions  of  the  second  embrace — 

($1)  "enrery  person  wbo  shall  monopolise,  or  attempt  to  monopolise^ 
or  combine  or  conspire  with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monopo- 
lise any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states,  or 
with  foreign  nations,    ♦    ♦    ♦ '» 

-  By  reference  to  the  terms  of  §  8  it  is  certain  that  the  word 
person  clearly  implies  a  corporation  as  well  as  an  individuaL 

The  commerce  referred  to  by  the  words  "  any  part "  con- 
strued in  the  light  of  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  statute 
has  both  a  geographical  and  a  distributive  significance,  that 
is  it  includes  any  portion  of  the  United  States  and  any  one 
of  the  classes  of  things  forming  a  part  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

Undoubtedly,  the  words  "to  monopolize^  and  "monopo- 
lize ^  as  used  in  the  section  reach  every  act  bringing  about 
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the  prohibited  fesultB.  The  ambiguitj,  if  any,  is  inTolTed 
in  determining  what  is  intended  by  monopolize.  But  this 
ambiguity  is  readily  dispelled  in  the  light  of  the  previous 
history  of  the  law  of  restraint  of  trade  to  which  we  have 
referred  and  the  indication  which  it  gives  of  the  practical 
evolution  by  which  monopoly  and  the  acts  which  produce 
the  same  result  as  monopoly,  that  is,  an  undue  restraint  of 
the  oonrse  of  trade,  all  came  to  be  q)oken  of  as,  and  to  be 
indeed  synonymous  with,  restraint  of  trada  In  other  words, 
having  by  the  first  section  forbidden  all  means  of  monopo- 
lizing trade,  that  is,  unduly  restraining  it  by  means  of  every 
contract,  combination,  etc.,  the  second  section  seeks,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  the  prohibitions  of  the  act  all  the  more  com- 
plete and  perfect  by  embracing  all  attempts  to  reach  the 
end  prohibited  by  the  first  section,  that  is,  restraints  of 
trade,  by  any  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  monopolization 
thereof,  even  although  the  acts  by  which  such  results  are 
attempted  to  be  brought  about  or  are  brought  about  be  not 
embraced  within  the  general  enumeration  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. And,  of  course,  when  the  second  section  is  thus  har- 
monized with  and  made  as  it  [68]  was  intended  to  be  the 
complement  of  the  first,  it  becomes  obvious  diat  the  criteria 
to  be  resorted  to  in  any  given  case  for  the  purpose  of  ascer* 
taining  whether  violations  of  the  section  have  been  com- 
mitted, is  the  rule  of  reason  guided  by  the  established  law 
and  by  the  plain  duty  to  enforce  the  prohibitions  of  the  act 
and  thus  the  public  policy  which  its  restrictions  were  ob- 
viously ^lacted  to  subserve.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, as  we  have  previously  remarked  concerning  the  com- 
mon law,  that  although  the  statute  by  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  enumerations  embodied  in  both  the  first  and  second 
sections  makes  it  certain  that  its  purpose  was  to  prevent  un- 
due restraints  of  every  kind  or  nature,  nevertheless  by  the 
omission  of  any  direct  prohibition  against  monopoly  in  the 
concrete  it  indicates  a  consciousness  that  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  ri^t  to  contract  when  not  unduly  or  improperly 
exerdsed  was  the  most  efiicient  means  for  the  prevention  of 
monopoly,  since  the  operation  of  the  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal forces  resulting  from  the  right  to  freely  contract  was 
the  means  by  which  monopoly  would  be  inevitably  prevented 
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if  no  extraneona  or  sovereign  power  imposed  it  md  no  riffat 
to  make  unlawful  contracta  haying  a  moibopolifldc  tuuknqr 
were  permitted.  In  other  words  that  freedom  to  contract 
was  the  essence  of  freedom  from  undue  restraint  on  the  ri|^ 
to  contract 

Clear  em  it  seems  to  us  lb  the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  in  the  light  of  the  review  whidb  we  have  made, 
nevertbdess  before  definitively  applying  that  meaning  it  be- 
hooves us  to  consider  the  contentions  urged  on  one  side  or 
the  other  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  which,  if 
maintained,  would  give  to  it,  in  some  aspects  a  mudik  wider 
and  in  every  view  at  least  a  somewhat  different  significance^ 
And  to  do  this  brings  us  to  the  second  questioQ  which,  at 
the  outset,  we  have  stated  it  was  our  purpose  to  consider  and 
dispose  of. 

[68]  Second.  The  conieHiiona  of  the  parties  as  to  the 
meaninff  of  the  statute  and  the  de€fieion$  of  this  eowrt  relied 
upon  eonoeming  thoee  oofUentione* 

In  substance,  the  propositions  urged  by  the  Ooveroment 
are  reducible  to  this :  That  the  luiguage  of  the  statute  em- 
braces eveiy  contract,  combination,  etc*,  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  hence  its  text  leaves  no  room  fcnr  tl^e  exercise  of  judg* 
ment,  but  simply  impoees  the  plain  duty  of  applying  ite  pro- 
hibitions to  every  case  within  its  literal  language^  The  error 
involved  lies  in  aflwiming  the  matter  to  be  decided.  This  is 
true  because  as  the  acts  which  may  come  under  the  dassea 
stated  in  the  first  section  and  the  restraint  of  trade  to  which 
that  section  applies  are  not  specifically  enumerated  or  de- 
fined, it  ifi  obvious  that  judgment  must  in  every  case  be  called 
into  play  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  particular  act  ia 
embraced  within  the  statutory  classea,  and  whether  if  the  act 
is  within  such  classes  its  nature  or  effect  causes  it  to  be  a  re- 
straint of  trade  within  the  intendment  of  tiie  act.  To  hold 
to  the  contrary  would  require  the  condusion  either  that 
every  contract,  act  or  combination  of  any  kind  or  nature, 
whether  it  operated  a  restraint  on  trade  or  not,  was  within 
the  statute,  and  thus  the  statute  would  be  destructive  of  all 
right  to  contract  or  agree  or  combine  in  any.  respeot  what- 
ever as  to  subjects  embraced  in  interstate  trade  or  commerce, 
or  if  this  conclusion  were  not  reached,  then  the  contentioo 
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woaM  require  it  to  be  held  that  as  &e  gtatnte  did  not  define 
the  things  to  which  it  rdated  and  excluded  resort  to  the  only 
means  by  which  the  acts  to  which  it  relates  could  be  ascer- 
tained— the  light  of  reason — the  enforcement  of  the  statute 
was  impossible  because  of  its  uncertainty.  The  merely  ge- 
neric enumeration  which  the  statute  makes  of  the  acts  to 
which  it  refers  and  the  absence  of  any  definition  of  restraint 
of  trade  as  used  in  the  statute  leaves  room  for  but  one  con- 
clusion, which  is,  that  it  was  expressly  designed  not  to  unduly 
limit  the  appli[64]cation  of  the  act  by  precise  definition,  but 
while  dearly  fixing  a  standard,  that  is,  by  defining  the  ul- 
terior boundaries  which  could  not  be  transgressed  with  im- 
punity, to  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  the  light  of  reason, 
guided  by  the  principles  of  law  and  ttie  duty  to  apply  and 
enforce  the  public  p<^icy  embodied  in  the  statute,  in  eveiy 
given  case  whether  any  particular  act  or  contract  was  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  statute. 

But,  it  is  said,  persuasive  as  these  views  may  be,  they  may 
not  be  here  applied,  because  the  previous  decisions  of  this 
court  have  given  to  the  statute  a  meaning  which  expressly 
exdndes  the  construction  which  must  result  from  the  reason- 
ing stated.  The  cases  are  Umted  States  v.  Freight  Assooi- 
aturn,  166  U,  &  290,  and  UnUed  States  v.  J&int  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation^  ITl  U.  S.  505.  Both  the  cases  involved  the  legality 
of  comlHnations  or  associations  of  railroads  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  purpose  of  ccmtrolling  the  conduct  of 
the  parties  to  the  association  or  combination  in  many  partic- 
ulars. The  association  or  combination  was  assailed  in  each 
case  as  being  in  violaton  of  the  statute.  It  was  held  that 
th^  were*  It  is  undoubted  that  in  the  opinion  in  each  case 
general  language  was  made  use  of,  which,  when  separated 
from  its  context,  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  was  de- 
cided that  reason  could  not  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
detennining  whether  the  acts  complained  of  were  within  the 
statute.  It  is,  however,  also  true  that  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  contract  or  agreement  in  each  case  was  fully  re- 
fmred  to  and  suggestions  as  to  their  unreasonableness  pointed 
out  in  order  to  indicate  that  they  were  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  tiie  statute.  As  the  cases  cannot  by  any  possible  con- 
esptica  be  treated  as  authoritative  without  the  certitude  that 
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reason  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  ol  deciding  them,  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  coarse  that  it  must  have  been  held  by 
the  light  of  reason,  since  the  conclusion  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  reached,  that  the  assailed  [66]  contracts  or  agree- 
ments were  within  the  general  enumeration  of  the  statute, 
and  that  their  operation  and  effect  brought  about  the  restraint 
of  trade  which  the  statute  prohibited.  This  being  inevitable, 
the  deduction  can  in  reason  only  be  this :  That  in  the  cases  re- 
lied upon  it  having  been  found  that  the  acts  ccxnplained  of 
were  within  the  statute  and  operated  to  produce  the  injuries 
which  the  statute  forbade,  that  resort  to  reason  was  not  per- 
missible in  order  to  allow  that  to  be  done  which  the  statute 
prohibited.  This  being  true,  the  rulings  in  the  cases  relied 
upon  when  rightly  appreciated  were  therefore  this  and  noth- 
ing more:  That  as  considering  the  contracts  or  agreonents, 
their  necessary  effect  and  the  character  of  the  parties  by  whom 
they  were  made,  they  were  clearly  restraints  of  trade  within 
the  purview  of  the  statute,  they  could  not  be  taken  out  of  that 
category  by  indulging  in  general  reasoning  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency or  non-expediency  of  having  made  the  contracts  or  the 
wisdom  or  want  of  wisdom  of  the  statute  which  prohibited 
their  being  made.  That  is  to  say,  the  cases  but  decided  that 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  contracts,  creating  as  they, 
did  a  conclusive  presumption  which  brought  them  within  the 
statute,  such  result  was  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  judicial  appreciation  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be 
for  the  plain  judicial  duty  of  ^iforcing  the  law  as  it  was 
made. 

But  aside  from  reasoning  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  cases 
relied  upon  do  not  when  rightly  construed  sustain  the  doc- 
trine contended  for  is  established  by  all  of  the  numerous  de- 
cisions of  this  court  which  have  applied  and  enforced  the 
Anti-Trust  Act,  since  they  all  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
rest  upon  the  premise  that  reason  was  the  guide  by  which 
the  provisions  of  the  act  were  in  every  case  interpreted.  In- 
deed intermediate  the  decision  of  the  two  cases,  that  is,  after 
the  decision  in  the  Freight  Aasoeiatian  case  and  before  the 
decision  in  the  Joint  Traffio  casej  the  case  of  Hopkins  v. 
United  States,  171  U.  S.  678,  was  de[66]cided,  the  opinion 
being  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  who  wrote  both  the 
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opinions  in  the  Freight  AasoeiaUon  and  the  Joint  Ttafie 
eases.  And,  referring  in  the  Hopkins  case  to  the  bnmd 
chiun  made  as  to  the  rule  of  interpretation  announced  in  the 
Freight  Association  ease,  it  was  said  (p.  592)  : 

^  To  treat  as  condemned  by  the  act  all  agreements  under  whidi,  as 
a  result,  the  cost  of  conducting  an  Interstate  commercial  business  may 
be  increased  would  enlarge  the  application  of  the  act  far  beyond  the 
fair  meaning  of  the  language  used.  There  must  be  some  direct  and 
immediate  effect  upon  interstate  commerce  in  ordor  to  come  within 
theact** 

And  in  the  Joint  Traffic  case  this  statement  was  expressly 
reiterated  and  approved  and  illustrated  by  example;  like 
limitation  on  the  general  language  used  in  Freight  Associa- 
tion and  Joint  Traffic  cases  is  also  the  clear  result  of  Bement 
v.  National  Harrow  Co^  186  U.  S.  70,  92,  and  eepecially  of 
CinciTmati  Packet  Co.  v.  Bay,  200  U.  S- 179. 

If  the  criterion  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined  in  all  cases 
whether  every  contract,  combinaticm,  etc.,  is  a  restraint  of 
trade  within  the  intendment  of  the  law,  is  the  direct  or  in- 
direct effect  of  the  acts  involved,  then  of  course  the  rule  of 
reason  becomes  the  guide,  and  the  construction  whidb  ife 
have  given  the  statute,  instead  of  being  refuted  by  the  cases 
relied  upon,  is  by  those  cases  demonstrated  to  be  correct 
This  is  true,  because  as  the  construction  which  we  have  de- 
duced from  the  history  of  the  act  and  the  analysis  of  its  text 
is  simply  that  in  every  case  where  it  is  claimed  that  an  act 
or  acts  are  in  violation  of  the  statute  the  rule  of  reason,  in 
the  light  of  the  principles  of  law  and  the  public  policy  which 
the  act  embodies,  must  be  applied.  From  this  it  follows, 
since  that  rule  and  the  result  of  the  test  as  to  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  their  ultimate  aq>ect,  come  to  one  and  the  same  thing, 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  therefore  only  that 
which  obtains  between  things  which  do  not  differ  at  aU. 

[67]  If  it  be  true  that  there  is  this  identity  of  result 
between  the  rule  intended  to  be  applied  in  the  Freight  Asso- 
ciation case,  that  is,  the  rule  of  direct  and  indirect^  and  the 
role  of  reason  which  under  the  statute  as  we  construe  it 
should  be  here  applied^  it  may  be  4ksked  how  was  it  that  in 
the  opinion  in  the  Freight  Association  case  much  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  sub}ect  of  whether  the  agreement  or 
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<H>mbinati(m  which  was  involved  in  thut  eaae  conM  be  teken 
0Qt  df  the  pjrohibitions  of  the  statute  upon  the  theory  of  its 
f^ddnableneBS.  The  qtkestion  is  pettinent  and  must  be  fully 
and  frankly  met)  for  if  it  be  now  deemed  that  the  Freight 
Aa$aeiatum  cam  was  miBtakenly  decided  or  too  broadly 
stated,  the  doctrine  which  it  announced  should  be  eiflier 
espfesdly  overruled  or  limited. 

The  confusion  which  g;ives  rise  to  the  question  results  from 
failing  to  distinguish  between  the  want  of  power  to  take  a 
case  which  by  its  terms  or  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded it,  considering  among  such  circumstances  the  charac- 
ter of  the  parties,  is  plainly  within  the  statute,  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  statute  by  resort  to  reason  in  effect  to 
establish  that  the  contract  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  within 
the  statute,  and  the  du^  in  every  case  where  it  becomes 
necessary  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  parties  to 
decide  whether  it  was  within  the  statute  to  pass  upon  that 
question  by  the  light  of  reason.  This  distinction,  we  think, 
.serves  to  point  out  what  in  its  ultimate  conception  was  the 
thought  underlying  the  reference  to  the  rule  of  reason  made 
in  flie  Freight  Association  case^  especially  when  such  refer- 
ence is  interpreted  by  the  context  of  the  opinion  and  in  the 
light  of  the  subsequent  opinion  in  the  Hoj>kin8  case  and  in 
Cincinnati  Packet  Company  v,  Bay^  200  U.  S.  179. 

And  in  order  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be  wanting  in 
frankness,  we  say  that  in  so  far,  however,  as  by  separating 
the  general  language  used  in  the  opinions  in  the  Freight 
Association  and  Joint  Traffic  cases  from  the  con-  [68]  text 
and  the  subject  and  parties  with  which  the  cases  were  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  conceived  that  the  language  referred  to 
conflicts  with  the  construction  which  we  give  the  statute, 
they  are  necessarily  now  limited  and  qualified.  We  see  no 
possible  escape  from  this  conclusion  if  we  are  to  adhere  to 
the  many  cases  decided  in  this  court  in  whidi  the  Anti*Trust 
Law  has  been  applied  and  enforced  and  if  the  duty  to  apply 
and  enforce  that  law  in  the  future  is  to  continue  to  exist. 
*rhe  first  is  true,  because  the  construction  whidi  we  now  give 
the  statute  does  not  in  the  slightest  d^ree  conflict  with  a 
single  previous  case  decided  concerning  the  Anti-Trust  Law 
aside  from  the  contention  as  to  the  Freight  AssociaHcn  and 
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Jmmt  Traffic  ixm*,  sad  because  wery  om  oif  thotfe  easos 
applied  the  rule  of  reason  for  the  purpose  of  determiiimg 
whether  the  subject  before  the  eourt  was  within  the  statute. 
The  seoond  is  also  true,  since,  ss  we  have  already  pointed 
oat)  unaided  by  the  li^t  of  retaon  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  the  statute  may  in  the  future  be  enforced  and  the 
public  policy  which  it  establishes  be  made  efficacious. 

So  far  as  the  objei^nB  of  the  defendants  are  concerned 
they  are  all  embraced  under  two  headings: 

(a)  That  the  act,  cTen  if  the  averments  of  the  bill  be  trve, 
cannot  be  constitutionally  api^ed,  beeause  to  do  so  would 
extend  the  power  of  Congress  to  sid^jecAs  dehors  the  readi  of 
its  authority  to  regulate  commeoroe,  by  enahiing  that  body 
to  deal  with  mere  questicms  of  produeticm  of  commodities 
within  the  States.  But  all  the  structure  upon  which  this 
argument  proceeds  is  based  upon  the  decision  in  United 
SkUes  y.  E.  0.  Knighi  Oo^  156  U.  S.  1.  The  view,  however, 
whieh  the  argument  takes  of  that  case  and  the  arguments 
based  upon  that  view  have  been  so  refpeatedly  pressed  upon 
this  court  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  and  enf  woe- 
ment  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  have  been  so  necessarily  and 
espressly  decided  to  be  unsound  as  to  cause  the  contentions 
to  be  plainly  foreclosed  and  to  require  no  ex[6^]pre38 
notice.  United  States  v.  Northern  Securities  Co.,  198  U.  9. 
1»7,  834;  Loefce  v.  Lawiar^  208  U.  &  274;  Swift  dk  Co.  v. 
United  States,  196  XT.  &  875;  Montague  v.  Lovmf,  193  U.  S. 
38;  Shawnee  Compress  Co.  v.  Anderson,  209  U.  S.  428. 

(b)  Many  arguments  are  pressed  in  various  forms  of 
statement  whidi  in  substance  amount  to  contending  that  the 
statute  cannot  be  applied  under  the  &ets  of  this  case  without 
impairing  rights  of  property  and  destroying  the  freedom  of 
contraot  or  trade,  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  society  and  which  it  is  insisted  is  protected  by  the 
constitutional  guaranty  of  due  prooess  of  law.  But  the  ulti- 
mate foundation  of  all  these  argusaents  is  the  assumption 
that  reason  may  not  be  resorted  to  in  interpreting  and  apply- 
ing the  statute,  and  therefore  that  the  statute  unreasonably 
fcetricts  the  right  to  oontract  and  unreasonably  operates 
upon  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  property.  As  ^e  premise 
18  demonstffated  to  be  unsound  by  the  oonatruction  we  have 
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giTOD  the  rtatate,  of  course  the  piopositioiis  whidi  rest  upon 
that  premise  need  not  be  farther  noticed. 

So  far  as  the  arguments  proceed  upon  the  conception  that 
in  view  of  the  generality  of  the  statute  it  is  not  sosceptiUe 
of  being  enforced  by  the  courts  because  it  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  a  judicial  exertion  of  legislative  power,  they  are 
clearly  unsound.  The  statute  certainly  generically  enumer- 
ates the  character  of  acts  which  it  prohibits  and  the  wrong 
which  it  was  intended  to  prevent  The  propositions  there- 
fore but  insist  that,  consistently  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  due  process  of  law,  it  never  can  be  left  to  the 
judiciary  to  decide  whether  iu  a  given  case  particular  acts 
come  within  a  generic  statutory  provision.  But  to  reduce  the 
propositions,  however,  to  this  their  final  meaning  makes  it 
dear  that  in  substance  they  deny  the  existence  of  essential 
legislative  authority  and  challenge  the  right  of  the  judiciary 
to  perform  duties  which  that  department  of  the  government 
has  exerted  from  [70]  the  beginning.  This  is  so  dear  as  to 
require  no  elaboration.  Yet,  let  us  demonstrate  that  whidi 
needs  no  demonstration,  by  a  few  obvious  examples.  Take 
for  instance  the  familiar  cases  where  the  judidary  is  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  a  particular  act  or  acts  are  within 
a  given  prohibition,  depending  upon  wrongful  intent.  Take 
questions  of  fraud.  Consider  the  power  which  must  be  exer- 
dsed  in  every  case  where  the  courts  are  called  upon  to  de- 
termine whether  particular  acts  are  invalid  which  are,  ab- 
stractly speaking,  in  and  of  themsdves  valid,  but  whidi  are 
asserted  to  be  invalid  because  of  thdr  direct  effect  upon 
interstate  commerce. 

We  come  then  to  the  third  proportion  requiring  ccmsid- 
eration,  viz : 

Th4rd.  The  facta  and  the  appUoatian  of  the  etaPute  to 
th^em. 

Beyond  dispute  the  proofs  establish  substantially  as  alleged 
in  the  bill  the  following  facts: 

Ir  The  creation  of  the  Standard  Oil  C<Mnpany  <^  Ohio; 

2.  The  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  of  1889, 
and  also  a  previous  one  of  1879,  not  referred  to  in  the  bill, 
and  the  proceedings  in  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  culmi- 
nating in  a  decree  based  upon  the  finding  that  the  eompany 
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was  unlawfully  a  party  to  that  truat;  the  transfar  by  the 
trustees  of  stocks  in  oertain  of  the  companies;  the  contempt 
proceedings;  and,  finally,  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the  acquisition 
by  that  company  of  the  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  other  cor- 
porations in  ezdiange  for  its  certificates. 

The  vast  amount  of  jproperty  and  the  possibilities  of 
&r-reaching  control  which  resulted  from  the  facts  last 
stated  are  shown  by  the  statement  which  we  have  pre- 
viously annexed  concerning  the  parties  to  the  trust  agree- 
ment of  1882,  and  the  corporations  whose  stock  was  held 
by  the  trustees  under  the  trust  and  which  came  therefore  to 
be  held  by  the  New  Jersey  corporation.  But  these  state- 
ments do  not  with  accuracy  convey  an  apprecir.tion  of  the 
[71]  situation  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
decree  below,  since  during  the  more  than  ten  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  acquiring  by  the  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion of  the  stock  and  other  property  which  was  formerly 
held  by  the  trustees  under  the  trust  agreement,  the  situation 
of  course  had  somewhat  changed,  a  change  which  when  an- 
alyzed in  the  light  of  the  proof,  we  think,  establishes  that 
the  result  of  enlarging  the  capital  stock  of  the  New  Jersey 
company  and  giving  it  the  vast  power  to  which  we  have 
referred  produced  its  normal  consequence,  that  is,  it  gave  to 
the  corporation,  despite  enormous  dividends  and  despite  the 
dropping  out  of  certain  corporations  enumerated  in  the  de- 
cree of  the  court  below,  an  enlarged  and  more  perfect  sway 
and  control  over  the  trade  and  commerce  in  petroleum  and 
its  products.  The  ultimate  situation  referred  to  will  be 
made  manifest  by  an  examination  of  §§  2  and  4  of  the  decree 
below,  which  are  excerpted  in  the  margin.* 

•  Sec.  2.  That  the  defttidants  John  D.  Rockefeller,  WUllam  Rocke- 
f^ler.  Hairy  H.  Bogers,  Henry  M,  Flagler,  John  D.  Archbold,  QUver 
H.  Payne,  and  Charles  M.  Pratt,  hereafter  called  the  seven  IndiTidual 
defendants,  united  with  the  Standard  OU  Oompany  and  other  defend- 
ants to  form  and  effectuate  this  comhlnation,  and  since  its  formation 
hare  been  and  stUi  are  engaged  in  carrying  it  into  tfeet  and  con* 
tinning  it;  that  the  def aidants  Anglo-American  Oil  Company  (lim- 
ited), Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Buckeye  Pipe  Une  Company,* 
Bome-ScrymBer  Company,  Ghesebrongh  Manufacturing  Company,  Con- 
solidated, Cumberland  Pipe  Liliie  Company,  Colonial  OU  Company, 
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[7S]  Giving  to  the  facte  jtist  dtated,  the  weiglit  which  it 
was  deemed  they  were  entitled  to,  in  the  light  afforded  by 

Oontiaental  Oil  Oompasy,  GreBceat  Pipe  Line  Oorapanj,  Henry  CL 
Folger,  Jr.,  and  Oalvin  N.  Payne,  a  copartnership  doing  basinees 
nnder  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Oorsicana  Refining  Company, 
Bareka  Pipe  Line  Oompany,  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  Indiana 
Pipe  Line  Company,  Manhattan  Oil  Company,  NatSooml  TnmAt  Cam- 
pany,  New  York  Transit  Company,  Mortbem  Pipe  Line  Company, 
Ohio  Oil  Company,  Pisaifie  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  Secnrity  Oil  Com- 
pany, Solar  Befining  Company,  Southern  Pipe  Line  Company,  South 
Penn  Oil  Company,  Southwest  Pennsylvania  Pipe  Lines  Company, 
Standard  Oil  Company,  of  California,  Standard  Oil  Company,  of 
Indiana,  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  Iowa,  Standard  Oil  Company,  of 
Kansas,  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  K^itncky,  Standard  Oil  Company. 
of  Nebraska,  Standard  OU  Company,  of  New  York,  Standard  Oil 
Company,  of  Ohio,  Swan  and  Finch  Company,  Union  Tank  Line  Com- 
pany, Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Washington  Oil  Company,  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  Company,  have  entered  into  and  became  parties  to  this  combina- 
tion and  are  either  actiYely  operating  or  aiding  in  the  <^>eratien  of  it; 
that  by  means  of  this  eombtaation  the  OiefeadaAts  named  in  this  see« 
tion  hare  combined  and  conspired  to  monopolise,  have  nwnopollaed, 
and  are  continuing  to  monopolize  a  substantial  part  of  the  commerce 
among  the  states,  in  the  territories  and  with  foreign  nations,  in  viola- 
tion of  section  2  of  the  Anti>Trust  Act 

^  ^  ^  m  ^ 

Ssa  4.  That  in  the  formation  and  extension  of  the  combination  or 
conspiracy  the  Standard  Company  has  h»ned  its  stock  to  the  amoont 
of  tnore  than  |80,000»000  in  exchange  fbr  the  stocks  of  other  corpora- 
tions which  it  holds,  and  it  now  owns  and  controls  all  of  the  capital 
stock  of  nuuiy  corporations,  a  majority  of  the  stock  or  controlling 
interests  In  some  corporations  and  stock  in  other  corporations  as 
fonows: 


Nam*  of  oompany. 


Owned  by 

Stsndttd 

on 

OM&|MUiy. 


JLiiclti>Ainirioin  Ofl  Oompany,  Limited. 

Atuatio  Iteflnini;  Company 

Bora»4aryiaatrGoinpany 

Buokeya  Pipe  Lioe  Company 

Cbea«btoafth  uanuteotanlns  Conqiaoy,  OoifoUdatad. 

Cokmlal  Oil  Company , 

ContfuBntal  on  CompaBy , 

OmNsai  Pipe  Ltea  company «.. , 

Bmaka  Pipe  Line  Company , 

Oahea-SIftnal  Oa  Company 

•  Indiana  Pme  Line  Company , 

Lawranoe  Natmral  Gas  Gatnpany , 

%l>hfntog  Qnf  Foal  dwrp^ny ^ 

lioontatn  State  Oas  Company 

ItattoealTianalt  Company...  4.^ 

New  York  Transit  Company , 


£1,000.000 
$5,000,000 

200,000 

10,060,090 

fiOO.OOO 

250,000 

300.009 

8,000,000 

5,000.000 

10,000,000 

1,000,000 

460,001 

U0,000 

000,000 

8,000,000 


£999  jm 
t6,«IO|000 
109,700 
0»M9.100 
277,700 
M9,00D 
900,000 


140,000 


1:J8:» 
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the  [7<]  proof  of  other  cognate  facts  and  eiicnnifltaiieQi,  the 
ooort  below  held  that  the  aote  and  dealings  established  by  the 
[74]  proof  opeorated  to  destroy  tiie  ^  potentiality  of  eonpe- 
tition  "  wfaieh  otherwise  would  have  existed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  caose  the  transfers  of  stock  which  were  made  to  the 
New  Jersey  corporation  and  the  control  which  resulted  over 
the  many  and  various  sobsidiory  oorporations  to  be  a  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the 
first  section  of  the  act,  but  also  to  be  an  attempt  to  monopo- 
Um  and  a  monopolization  bringing  about  a  perennial  viola- 
tion of  the  second  section. 


Footnote  eoatlnaed. 


Kttmeofoomptoy 


Norttvn  Pipe  Lino  Ooiiipsii7.M 

ywdiuMtefB  Ohio  Nttoral  Ots  Comimny 

OlllD^OilCOIlD^pttlJ...^....^.^.^ 

i.'.'.'.l 

» 


Owned  tj 
Btandird 
OUCom- 


Tbat  the  defendant  National  Transit  Company,  which  Is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Standard  OU  Company  as  aforesaid,  owns  and  con- 
trols the  amonnts  of  the  capital  stocks  of  the  following-named  cor- 
porations and  limited  partnerships  stated  opposite  each,  respectively, 
as  follows : 


HvaeoffQaBiptiiy. 


Oimta^y 

Nattooal 
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We  see  no  cause  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  condu- 
sicms,  considering  the  subject  from  cTelry  aspect,  that  is,  both 
in  Tiew  of  the  facts  established  by  the  record  and  the  neoes* 
sary  operaticm  and  effect  of  the  law  as  we  hare  [75]  con- 
strued it  upon  the  inferences  deducible  from  the  facts,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

(a)  Because  the  unification  of  power  and  control  over  pe- 
troleum and  its  products  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  combining  in  the  New  Jersey  corporaticm  by  the  increase 
of  its  stock  and  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  stocks  of  so  many 
other  corporations,  aggregating  so  vast  a  capital,  gives  rise, 
in  and  of  itself,  in  the  absence  of  countervailing  circum- 
stances, to  say  the  least,  to  the  prima  facie  presumption  of 
intent  and  purpose  to  maintain  the  dominancy  over  the  oil 
industry,  not  as  a  result  of  normal  methods  of  industrial  de- 
velopm^it,  but  by  new  means  of  combination  which  were  re- 
sorted to  in  order  that  greater  power  might  be  added  than 

niat  the  Standard  CcNnpany  has  also  acquired  the  control  by  the 
ownership  of  Its  stock  or  otherwise  of  the  Security  Oil  Company,  a 
corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  Texas,  which  owns  a  refinery  at 
Beaumont  in  that  State,  and  the  Manhattan  Oil  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion, which  owns  a  pipe  line  situated  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio ;  that  the  Standard  Company,  and  the  corporations  and  partner- 
ships named  in  section  2,  are  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
business  of  producing,  purchasing  and  transporting  petroleum  in  the 
principal  oU-produdng  districts  of  the  United  States,  in  New  Tork, 
Penngylyania,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Cali- 
fornia, In  shipping  and  transporting  the  oil  through  pipe  lines  owned 
or  controlled  by  these  companies  from  the  various  oil-producing  dis- 
tricts into  and  through  other  states,  in  refining  the  petroleum  and 
manufacturing  it  into  various  products,  in  shipping  the  petroleum  and 
the  products  thereof  into  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  foreign  nations,  in  shipping  the 
petroleum  and  its  products  in  tank  cars  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
subsidiary  companies  Into  various  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  selling  the  petroleum 
and  its  products  in  various  places  in  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  foreign  countries; 
that  the  Standard  Company  controls  the  subsidiary  companies  and 
directs  the  management  thereof  so  that  none  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies competes  with  any  other  of  those  companies  or  with  the  Stand- 
ard Company*  but  their  trade  is  aU  managed  as  that  of  a  sini^peraoii. 
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would  otherwise  have  arisen  had  nonnal  methods  been  fol- 
lowed, the  whole  with  the  purpose  of  excluding  others  from 
ttie  trade  and  thus  centralizing  in  the  ocmibination  a  perpet- 
ual control  of  the  movements  of  petroleum  and  its  products 
in  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce. 

(&)  Because  the  prima  facie  presumption  of  intent  to  re- 
strain trade,  to  monopolize  and  to  bring  about  monopoliza- 
tion resulting  from  titie  act  of  expanding  the  stock  of  the 
New  Jersey  corporation  and  vesting  it  with  such  vast  c(mtrol 
of  the  oil  industry,  is  made  conclusive  by  considering  (1)  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  or  corporations  who  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  extension  of  power  in 
the  New  Jersey  corporaticm  before  the  c(Hisummati<Hi  of  that 
result  and  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  trust  agreements  of 
1879  and  1882;  (2)  by  cmsidering  the  proof  as  to  what  was 
done  imder  those  agreements  and  the  acts  which  immediately 
preceded  the  vesting  of  power  in  the  New  Jersey  oorpwation 
as  well  as  by  weighing  the  modes  in  which  the  power  vested 
in  that  corporation  has  been  exerted  and  the  results  which 
have  arisen  from  it 

Becurring  to  the  acts  done  by  the  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions who  were  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
[76]  expansion  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation  during  the 
period  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  trust  agreements  of 
1879  and  1882,  including  those  agreements,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weighing  the  substantial  merit  of  the  numerous 
charges  of  wrongdoing  made  during  such  period,  but  solely 
as  an  aid  for  discovering  intent  and  purpose,  we  think  no 
disinterested  mind  can  survey  the  period  in  question  with- 
out being  irresistibly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very 
genius  for  commercial  development  and  organization  which 
it  would  seem  was  manifested  from  the  beginning  soon  begot 
an  intent  and  purpose  to  exclude  others  which  was  fre- 
quently manifested  by  acts  and  dealings  wholly  inconsistent 
with  tiie  theory  that  they  were  made  with  the  single  con- 
ception of  advancing  the  development  of  business  power  by 
usual  methods,  but  which  on  the  contrary  necessarily  ii^ 
volved  the  intent  to  drive  others  from  the  field  and  to  exclude 
than  from  their  right  to  trade  and  thus  accomplish  th^  nfuui' 
tery  which  was  the  end  in  view.     And,  considering  the 
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period  from  the  date  of  ihd  trust  egrwmeiits  of  1879  ettd 
1882,  up  to  the  time  of  the  expansion  of  the  New  Jersey 
corporation,  the  gradual  extension  of  the  power  over  the 
eommeroe  in  oil  which  ensued,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  the  tardiness  or  reluetanoB  in  oonforming 
to  the  commands  of  thai  decision,  tbb  method  first  adopted 
and  that  whidi  finally  culminated  in  the  plan  of  the  New 
Jersey  corporation,  all  additionally  serve  to  make  manifest 
the  continued  existence  of  the  intent  whidi  we  have  pre- 
viously indicated  and  whidi  among  other  things  impelled 
the  expansion  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation.  The  exercise 
of  the  power  which  resulted  from  that  organization  fortifies 
the  foregoing  conclusions,  since  the  development  whidi  came, 
the  acquisition  here  and  there  which  ensued  of  every  efficient 
means  by  which  competition  could  have  been  asserted,  the 
slow  but  resistless  methods  whidli  followed  by  which  means 
of  transportation  were  abeoii)ed  and  brought  under  control^ 
[77]  the  system  of  marketing  which  was  adopted  by  whidi 
the  country  was  divided  into  districts  and  the  trade  in  eadi 
district  in  oil  was  turned  over  to  -a  designated  corporation 
within  the  combination  and  all  others  were  excluded,  aU  lead 
the  mind  up  to  a  conviction  of  a  purpose  and  intent  which 
we  think  is  so  certain  as  practically  to  cause  the  subject  not 
to  be  within  the  domain  of  reasonable  contention. 

The  inference  that  no  attempt  to  monopolize  could  have 
been  intended,  and  that  no  monopolization  resulted  from 
the  acts  complained  of,  since  it  is  established  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  crude  oil  produced  was  controlled 
by  the  combination,  is  unwarranted.  As  substantial  power 
over  the  crude  product  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  abso* 
lute  control  which  existed  over  the  refined  product,  the 
monopolization  of  the  one  carried  with  it  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  other,  and  if  the  inference  which  this  situation  sug- 
gests were  developed,  which  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do, 
they  might  well  serve  to  add  additional  cogency  to  the  pre- 
sumpticm  of  intent  to  monopolize  which  we  have  found  arisen 
from  the  unquestioned  proof  on  other  subjects. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  last  subject  whidi  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider,  viz: 
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Fourth.  The  remedy  to  be  adminietered. 

It  may  be  ocoioeded  that  ordinarily  where  it  was  foniid 
that  acts  had  been  done  in  violation  of  the  statute,  adequate 
measure  of  relief  would  result  from  restraining  the  doing  ol 
such  acts  in  the  future.  Svnft  v.  United  States^  196  U.  S« 
875.  But  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  condition  which  has 
been  brought  about  in  violation  of  the  statute,  in  and  ol 
itself,  is  not  only  a  continued  attempt  to  monopolize,  but 
also  a  monopolization,  the  duty  to  enforce  the  statute  re- 
quires the  application  of  broader  and  more  oantroUing  reme- 
dies. As  penalties  which  are  not  authorized  by  law  may  nplj 
be  inflicted  by  judicial  authority,  it  follows  that  to  me^  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  confironted  [78]  the  application 
of  remedies  two-fold  in  character  becomes  essential:  1.  To 
forbid  the  doing  in  the  future  of  acts  like  those  which  we 
have  found  to  have  been  done  in  the  past  which  would  be 
violative  of  the  statute.  2,  The  exertion  of  such  measure  of 
relief  as  will  effectually  dissolve  the  combination  found  to 
exist  in  violation  of  the  statute,  and  thus  neutralize  the  e^c- 
tension  and  continually  operating  force  which  the  possession 
of  the  power  unlawfully  obtained  has  brought  and  wiU 
continue  to  bring  about. 

In  applying  remedies  for  this  purpose,  however,  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  injury  to  the  puUic  by  the 
prevention  of  an  undue  i^sbraint  on,  or  the  monopolization 
of  trade  or  commerce  is  the  foundatirm  upon  which  the 
prohibitions  of  the  statute  rest,  and  moreover  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  puiposes  of  the  statute  is  to  protect,  not  to 
destroy,  rights  of  i»^perty. 

Let  us  then,  as  a  means  of  accurately  determining  what 
relief  we  are  to  afford,  first  come  to  consider  what  relief  was 
afforded  by  the  court  below,  in  order  to  fix  how  fa^r  it  is 
necessary  to  take  from  or  add  to  that  relief,  to  the  end  that 
the  prc^bitions  of  the  statute  may  have  compJete  and  oper* 
ative  f oroe^ 

The  court  below  by  virtue  of  §§  1,  2,  and  4  of  its  decree, 

whidi  we  have  in  part  previously  excerpted  in  the  margin, 

adjudged  that  the  New  Jersey  corporation  in  ao  far  as  it 

hdd  the  stock  of  the  various  corporations,  recited  in  §§.S  and 
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4  of  the  decree,  or  controlled  the  same  was  a  combination  in 
violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  act,  and  an  attempt  to 
monopolize  or  a  monopolization  contrary  to  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  act.  It  commanded  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
bination, and  therefore  in  effect,  directed  the  transfer  by  the 
New  Jersey  corporation  back  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
various  subsidiary  corporations  entitled  to  the  same  of  the 
stock  which  had  been  turned  over  to  the  New  Jersey  com- 
pany in  exchange  for  its  stock.  To  [79]  make  this  command 
effective  §  6  of  the  decree  forbade  the  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion from  in  any  form  or  manner  exercising  any  ownership 
or  exerting  any  power  directly  or  indirectly  in  virtue  of  its 
apparent  title  to  the  stocks  of  the  subsidiary  corporations, 
and  prohibited  those  subsidiary  corporations  from  paying 
any  dividends  to  the  New  Jersey  corporation  or  doing  any 
act  which  would  recognize  further  power  in  that  company, 
except  to  the  extent  that  it  was  necessary  to  enable  that  com- 
pany to  transfer  the  stock.  So  far  as  the  owners  of  the  stock 
of  tiie  subsidiary  corporations  and  the  corporations  them- 
selves were  concerned  after  the  stock  had  been  transferred, 
§  6  of  the  decree  enjoined  them  from  in  any  way  conspiring 
or  combining  to  violate  the  act  or  to  monopolize  or  attempt 
to  monopolize  in  virtue  of  their  ownership  of  the  stock  trans- 
ferred to  them,  and  prohibited  all  agreements  between  the 
subsidiary  corporations  or  other  stockholders  in  the  future, 
tending  to  produce  or  bring  about  further  violations  of  the 
ftct 

By  §  7,  pending  the  accomplishment  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  combination  by  the  transfer  of  stock  and  until  it  was 
consununated,  the  defendants  named  in  §  1,  constituting  all 
the  corporations  to  which  we  have  referred,  were  enjoined 
frcmi  engaging  in  or  carrying  on  interstate  commerce.  And 
by  §  9,  ttmong  other  things  a  delay  of  thirty  days  was  granted 
for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  directions  of  the  decree. 

So  far  as  the  decree  held  that  the  ownership  of  the  stock 
of  the  New  Jersey  corporation  constituted  a  combination  in 
violation  of  the  first  section  and  an  attempt  to  create  a 
monopoly  or  to  monopolize  under  the  second  section  and 
commanded  the  dissolution  of  t^e  combination,  the  decree 
was  clearly  appropriate.    And  this  also  is  true  of  §  6  of  the 
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decree  which  restrained  both  the  New  Jersey  oorpomtioii 
Slid  the  sabsidiary  oorporations  from  doing  anything  which 
would  recogoi^  or  give  efftot  to  further  ownership  [80]  in 
the  New  Jersey  corporation  of  the  stocks  which  were  ordered 
to  be  retransferred. 

But  the  contention  is  that,  in  so  far  as  thtf  relief  by  way  of 
injunction  which  was  awarded  by  §  6  against  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  subsidiary  corporations  or  the  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions themselyes  after  the  transfer  of  stock  by  the  New 
Jersey  corporation  was  completed  in  conformity  to  the  de- 
cree, the  relief  awarded  was  too  broad:  a.  Because  it  was 
not  sufficiently  specific  and  tended  to  cause  those  who  were 
within  the  embrace  of  the  order  to  cease  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  required  them  to  there 
after  c(Hiduct  their  business  \mder  the  jeopardy  of  punish- 
ments for  contempt  for  violating  a  general  injunction.  New 
Haven  R.  B.  y.  Interstate  Oommeree  Oonmnission^  200  U.  S« 
404.  Besides  it  is  said  that  the  restraint  imposed  by  §  6— 
even  putting  out  of  view  the  consideration  just  stated — ^was 
moreover  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  public  and  it  may 
be  in  and  of  itself  to  produce  the  very  restraint  on  the  due 
course  of  trad^  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent  We  say 
this  since  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  because  an  illegal 
restraint  of  trade  or  an  attempt  to  monopoliase  or  a  monopo- 
lization resulted  from  the  combination  and  the  transfer  of 
the  stocks  of  the  subsidiary  corporations  to  the  New  Jersey 
corporation  that  a  like  restraint  or  attempt  to  monopolize 
or  monopolization  would  necessarily  arise  from  agreements 
between  one  or  more  of  the  subsidiary*  corporations  aft^r 
the  transfer  of  tiie  stock  by  the  New  Jersey  corporation; 
For  illustration,  take  the  pipe  lines.  By  the  effect  of  the 
transfer  of  the  stock  the  pipe  lines  would  come  under  the 
control  of  various  corporations  instead  of  being  subjected 
to  a  uniform  control.  If  various  corporations  owning  the 
Hues  determined  in  the  public  interests  to  so  combine  as  to 
make  a  continuous  line,  such  agreement  or  combination 
would  not  be  repugnant  to  the  act,  and  yet  it  might  be 
restrained  by  the  decree.  As  another  example,  take  the 
[81]  Union  Tank  Line  Company,  one  of  the  subsidiary  cor^ 
porations,  the  owner  practically  of  all  the  tank  C4irs  in  use 
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by  tke  ccMnbiiM^tioiL  If  no  poasifadlity  eidsled.  of  ^gveenMote 
for  the  distributioa  of  tbe^e  car?  among  the  subsidiaiy  oor* 
porationa,  the  moat  serieua  detriment  to  the  public  inftereafe 
might  reault  Conceding  the  merit,  abstractly  oenaidered, 
of  these  contentions  they  are  irrelevant.  We  so  think,  since 
we  construe  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  d^c^ee,  not  as  depriv- 
ing the  stockholders  or  the  oorporntions,  after  the  diieadxitioB 
of  the  combination,  of  the  power  to  make  normal  and  lawful 
contracts  or  agreemente,  but  aa  nestraining  them  from,  by 
any  device  whatever,  recreating  directly  or  indiirectly  tlui 
illegal  combination  which  the  decree  diss^vied.  In  other 
words  we  construe  the  sizth  paragraph  of  the  decree,  not  aa 
depriving  the  stockholders  or  corporations  of  the  right  to 
live  under  the  law  of  the  land,  but  aa  ccHnpelling  obedieooe 
to  that  law.  As  therefore  the  sixth  paragraph  as  time  con- 
strued is  not  amenable  to  the  criticism  directed  against  it 
and  cannot  produce  the  harmful  results  whioh  the  argimeata 
suggest  it  was  obviously  right  We  think  that  in  view  of  tiie 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  and  th^r  oemplexity 
that  the  delay  of  thirty  days  allowed  for  executing  the  de* 
cree  was  too  short  aad  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embmoe 
a  period  of  at  least  six  montha.  So  also,  in  view  ot  the  poa» 
sible  serious  injury  to  result  to  the  public  from  an  absolute 
cessation  of  interstate  commerce  in  petroleum  and. its  jHrod- 
nets  by  sudi  vast  agencies  as  are  embraced  in  the  eombinap 
tion,  a  result  which  might  arise  f nsn  that  portion  of  the 
decree  which  enjoined  carrying  on  of  interstate  commeine 
not  only  by  the  New  Jersey  corporation  but  by  all  the  eub- 
sidiary  companies  until  the  diasc^ution  of  the  comhinatii<m 
by  the  transfer  of  the  stock  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
should  not  have  been  awarded. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  decree  below  wae  rigM  and 
should  be  affirmed,  etxcept  as  to  the  minor  matters  cooooeni- 
f88]ing  which  we  have  indicated  the  decree  should  be  modi- 
fied. Our  order  will  therefore  be-  one  of  affirmance  with 
directions,  however,  to  modify  the  decree  in  accordance  with 
this  opinion.  The  court  below  to  retain  jurisdiction  to  tlie 
extent  necessary  to  compel  compliance  in  every  inspect  with 
itedearee. 

And  it  is  so  ordered. 
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W.  Justio^  Haxlak  oonctuting  in  part,  and  didsenting 
Dd  part. 

A  sense  of  dnty  constrains  me  to  express  the  objections 
iviiidi  I  hare  to  certain  declarations  in  the  opinion  just 
delivered  on  behalf  of  the  court 

I  concur  in  holding  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Kew  Jersey  and  its  subsidiary  companies  constitute  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  and  that  they 
have  attempted  to  monopolize  and  have  monopolized  parts 
of  such  commerce-^all  in  violation  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890.  26  Stat  209,  c.  647.  The  evidence 
in  this  case  overwhelmingly  sustained  that  view  and  led  the 
Circuit  Court,  by  its  final  decree,  to  order  the  dissolution  of 
Ohe  New  Jersey  corporation  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
illegal  combination  between  that  coiporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiary companies. 

In  my  judgment,  the  decree  below  should  have  been 
affirmed  without  qualification.  But  the  court,  while  affirm- 
ing the  decree,  directs  some  modifications  in  respect  of  what 
it  characterizes  as  "  minor  matters."  It  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  those  modifications  may  prove  to  be  mischievous.  In 
saying  this,  I  have  particularly  in  view  the  statement  in  the 
opinion  that — 

''it  does  not  necessarily  foUow  that  because  an  lUegal  restraint  of 
trade  or  an  attempt  to  monopolize  or  a  monopolization  resulted  from 
the  combination  and  the  transfer  of  the  stocks  of  the  subsidiary 
corporatlo^M  to  the  Kew  Jersey  torporation,  [8S)  that  a  Uke  restralat 
«r  trade  or  atttept  to  monopolize  or  monopoliaation  wonld  neees- 
larily  arise  from  agreements  l>etween  one  or  more  of  the  subsldiaxy 
eorporations  after  the  transfer  of  the  stock  by  the  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration." 

Taking  this  language,  in  connection  with  other  parts  of 
the  opinion,  the  subsidiary  companies  are  thus,  in  effect, 
informed — unwisely,  I  think — that  although  the  New  Jersey 
corporation,  being  an  illegal  combination,  must  go  out  of 
existence,  they  may  join  in  an  agreement  to  restrain  oam- 
meree  among  the  States  if  such  restra^t  be  not  '^  undue.'* 

In  Older  that  my  objections  to  certain  parts  of  the  court's 
opinion  may  distinctly  appear,  I  must  state  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  Congress  passed  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
and  trace  the  course  of  judicial  decisions  as  to  its  tPAf^ni^g 
and  scope.  This  is  the  mOTe  necessary  because  the  court  by 
its  decision,  when  interpreted  by  the  language  of  its  opinion, 
has  not  only  upset  the  long-settled  interpretation  of  the  act, 
but  has  ursur}>ed  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  With  all  due  respect  for  the 
oplaions  of  others,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  what  the  court 
has  said  may  well  cause  some  alarm  for  the  integrity  of  our 
institutions.    Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands. 

All  who  recall  the  conditi<m  of  the  country  in  1890  will 
remember  that  there  was  everywhere,  among  the  people 
generally,  a  deep  feeling  of  unresL  The  Nation  had  been  rid 
of  human  slavery — ^f ortunately,  as  all  now  feel — but  the  ccm- 
viction  was  universal  that  the  country  was  in  real  danger 
jErom  another  kind  of  slavery  souj^t  to  be  fastened  on  the 
American  people,  namely,  the  slavery  that  would  result  from 
aggregations  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  and 
corporations  controlling,  for  their  own  profit  and  advantage 
ezdusively,  the  entire  business  of  the  country,  including  the 
production  and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Such  a  danger 
was  thought  to  be  then  [84]  imminent,  and  all  felt  that  it 
must  be  met  firmly  and  by  such  statutory  regulations  as 
would  adequately  protect  the  people  against  oppression  and 
wrong.  Congress  therefore  took  up  the  matter  and  gave  the 
whole  subject  the  fullest  consideration.  All  agreed  that  the 
National  Government  could  not,  by  legislation,  regulate  the 
domestic  trade  carried  on  wholly  within  the  sevwal  States; 
for,  power  to  regulate  such  trade  remained  wifli,  because 
never  surrendered  by,  the  States.  But,  under  authority  ex- 
pressly granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  Congress  could 
reguli^  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
States.  Its  authority  to  regulate  such  commerce  was  and  is 
paramount,  due  force  being  given  to  other  provisions  of  the 
fundamental  law  devised  by  the  fathers  for  the  safety  of  the 
Grovemment  and  for  the  protection  and  security  of  tilie  essen- 
tial rights  inhering  in  life,  liberty  and  property. 

Guided  by  these  considerations,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
people,  80  far  as  interstate  cofnmerce  was  concerned,  might 
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not  be  dominated  by  yast  combinations  and  monopolieSi  hav- 
ing power  to  advance  their  own  selfish  ends,  regardless  of 
the  general  interests  and  well  are.  Congress  passed  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  of  1890  in  these  words  (the  italics  h^re  and  else- 
where in  this  opinion  are  mine) : 

**  Ssa  1.  Bvenf  omtract,  comblnatioD  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otfceg 
wise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  ser- 
eral  States,  or  with  foreign  nations^  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal. 
Srery  person  who  shaUmake  any  tuch  contract  or  enpage  in  any 
ntdh  cowMnation  or  oontpiracy,  shall  be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  line  not  ex- 
ceeding fire  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  said  panlshmoits,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
i  2.  Brery  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolise,  or 
combine  or  conspire  with  any  other  person  or  persons,  [86]  to  monop- 
olise any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pnnished  by  fine  not  exceeding  live  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both 
said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  I  8.  Every  contract, 
combination  in  form  of  trust  or  otJiervHse,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  between 
any  such  Territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or 
Territories  and  any  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
with  foreign  nations^  or  l)etween  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
State  or  States  or  foreign  nations.  Is  hereby  declared  lllegaL  Bvery 
person  who  shall  make  any  fitch  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  com- 
bination or  conspiracy,  shall  be  denned  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court"  26  Stat  200, 
ee47. 

The  important  inquiry  in  the  present  case  is  as  to  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  that  act  in  its  application  to  interstate 
commerce. 

In  1896  this  court  had  occasion  to  detenpine  the  meaning 
and  scope  of  the  act  in  an  imp<Mi4Uit  case  known  as  the  Tran^ 
Muwfiri  Freight  case,  166  U.  S.  290.  The  question  there 
was  as  to  the  validity  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  a  certain 
agreement  between  numerous  railroad  companies,  whei^by 
they  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  rates,, rules  and  regulations  in  respect  of 
freight  traffic  over  specified  route&     Two  questians  wece 
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involved:  First,  whether  the  act  applied  to  railroad  carriers; 
second,  whether  the  agreement  the  annulment  of  which  as 
illegal  was  the  basis  of  &e  suit  which  the  United  States 
brought.  The  court  [S6]  held  that  raikoad  carriers  were 
embraced  by  the  act.  In  determining  that  question,  the  court, 
»mon^  other  things,  said  : 

"The  language  of  the  act  includes  every  contract,  combination  in 
the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations.  So  far 
as  the  yery  terms  of  the  statute  go,  they  apply  to  an^  contract  of  the 
nature  described.  A  contract  therefore  that  is  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  is,  by  the  strict  language  of  the  act  prohibited,  even 
though  such  contract  is  entered  into  between  competing  common 
carriers  by  railroad*  and  only  for  the  purposes  of  thereby  affecting 
traffic  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persona  and  property.  If  such 
an  ageement  restrains  trade  or  commerce,  it  is  prohibited  by  the 
statute,  unless  it  can  be  said  that  an  agreement,  no  matter  what  its 
terms,  relating  only  to  transportation  cannot  restrain  trade  or  com- 
merce. We  see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  if  an  agreement  of 
such  a  nature  does  restrain  it,  the  agreement  is  condemned  by  this  act 
*  *  *  Nor  is  it  for  the  substantial  Interests  of  the  country  that 
any  one  commodity  should  be  within  the  sole  pow^  and  subject  to 
the  sole  will  of  one  powerful  combination  of  capitaL  Congress  has, 
so  far  as  its  Jurisdiction  extends,  prohibited  ail  contracts  or  combtoa- 
tions  in  the  form  of  trusts  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
trade  and  commerce.  *  *  •  Wlille  the  statute  prohibits  all  com- 
binations in  the  form  of  trusts  or  otherwise,  the  limitation  is  not 
confined  to  that  form  alone.  AU  combinations  which  are  in  reatrakit 
of  trade  or  commerce  are  prohibited,  whether  in  the  form  of  trusts  or 
in  any  other  form  whatever/*  United  Btatu  t.  Freight  Amu.,  166 
U.  S.  290,  812,  324,  S26. 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  second  of  the 
above  questions,  saying: 

«  The  next  question  to  be  discussed  is  as  to  wliat  is  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  [87]  assuming  that  it  applies  to  common 
carriers  by  railniad.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  language  as  used 
tn  the  statute,  'that  ev«ry  contract,  combinatton  in  tlie  form  «C 
tnuit  or  otiierwise,  or  conspiracy  in  reatraint  of  trade  or  eommeree 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  her^y  declared 
to  be  Ulegal?'  Is  it  confined  to  a  contract  or  combination  which  la 
only  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  does  it  fai- 
clude  what  the  language  of  the  act  plainly  and  in  terms  covers,  aH 
contittcts  of  that  nature?  It  is  now  with  mvtih  ami^Hil«atio&  of 
invsd  that  the  statute^  in  dedacing  Illegal  eveiy  oomMoa- 
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tkm  fn  fbe  torn  of  trtist  or  ofherwise,  or  conflt>tnR!3r  In  reotrafnt  of 
trade  or  commerce,  does  not  Aiean  wliat  tUe  Uncraage  naed  therein 
plainly  hnports,  but  tiiat  It  only  means  to  declare  tiiegal  any  sndi 
contract  -which  is  In  ^Mt^oiWiafHe  restraint  of  trade,  While  leaving  all 
othen  imaffected  by  the  prorlsionB  of  the  act;  that  the  common  law 
meaning  of  the  term  'contract  In  restraint  of  trade'  inclndes  only 
snch  contracts  as  are  in  nnroMOfioMe  restraint  of  tradcf,  and  when 
Chat  term  Is  used  in  the  Vederai  statnte  It  Is  not  Intended  to  Incinde 
an  contacts  in  restraint  of  trade,  bnt  only  those  which  are  in  marea- 
sonable  restraint  thereof.  ^  *  *  By  the  simple  nse  of  the  term 
'contract  in  restraint  of  trade;*  aU  contracts  of  that  natnre,  whether 
taUd  or  ofherwfse,  wj>d1d  be  in(^ded,  and  nol  o^lone  fhat  Mnd  of 
ootUrmd  4dJSith  W39  inwtUd  ond  vnenforoealfle  09  h^inff  #m  iNirea- 
gomtMe  rMtainU  of  tfode.  When,  thereftrre;  the  body  of  an  set  pro- 
nonnces  as  Illegal  et&ty  eontract  or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  <»nnneree  among  19ie  severtil  States,  etc,  the  plain  and  ordinary 
meaning  t3ft  soch  language  is  not  limited  to  that  kind  of  contract 
alone  whldi  la  In  nnreasonable  restraint  of  trade;  bnt  tfO  contracts 
are  fncinded  in  sncfa  language,  luoid  no  exeeptlon  or  limitation  can  be 
added  without  placing  in  the  act  that  i^hleh  has  been  omitted  by 
Congress.  «  •  *  If  only  that  kind  of  contract  [88]  which  Is  In 
nnreasonable  restraint  of  trade  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
and  declared  therein  to  be  illegal,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
stibject  of  what  la  a  reasonable  rate  Is  attoided  with  great  uncer- 
tainty. •  ^  ^  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  act  eKdndes  agreemoits 
which  are  not  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  and  which  tend 
simply  to  keep  up  reasonable  rates  for  transportation,  is  substan- 
tially to  leave  the  question  of  unreasonableness  to  the  companies 
themMves.  ^  ^  *  But  assuming  that  agreements  of  this  nature 
tarn  not  void  at  common  law  and  that  the  yarioos  oases  dted  by  the 
learned  eourta  below  show  It,  the  answer  to  the  stacemoit  of  their 
yalidily  now  is  to  be  found  4n  the  term$  of  the  statute  under  con- 
sideration. *  •  •  The  arguments  which  have  been  addressed  to 
us  against  the  inclusion  of  all  contracts  In  restraint  of  trade,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  language  of  the  act,  have  been  based  upon  the  alleged 
preaomptlon  that  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  aet, 
oonld  not  have  intended  to  embrace  all  oontracta,  but  only  such  can- 
tracts  as  were  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances  we  are,  therefore,  asked  to  hold  that  the  act  of  Oongresa 
ereepts  oontracts  which  are  not  in  unreasonable  rei^traint  of  trade, 
and  whidi  only  ke^t»  rates  up  to  a  reabonttble  price,  notwithstanding 
the  **»ygf»  of  the  act  makes  no  such  eteeption.  In  other  words,  we 
are  asked  to  read  into  the  act  hy  way  of  fudieial  les^lation  an  ewoep- 
tUm  thai  U  not  plaoed  there  by  the  lawmaking  hrcMch  of  the  Govern- 
moMl,  and  this  tit  to  be  done  upon  the  theory  that  the  impolicy  of  such 
UglAitlon  is  no  aear  tSiat  it  cannot  be  snpposed  Oengross  InteiidAd 
tim  iiiM  ■!  Ittpwt 4i  tb»  hmguNpg It  -mMi  Ws^toe^ 
naiio  4a.    •    ^    • 
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'^  If  the  act  ou^Ut  to  read*  aa  contended  for  hj  defendanta,  Oongreu 
i8  the  body  to  amend  it  aind  fkot  thU  court,  Jfy  a  proeeB*  of  judicial 
leffialation  wholly  unjuBtiflalfle.  Large  nnmbera  do  not  agree  tliat  the 
view  taken  by  defendanta  [8^]  ia  aound  or  true  in  aubatance,  and 
Gongreaa  may  and  yery  probably  did  ahare  in  that  belief  in  paaaing 
the  act  The  public  policy  of  the  Goyemment  la  to  be  found  in  Ita 
statutes,  and  when  they  haye  not  directly  apoken,  then  In  the  dedaiiMia 
of  the  courta  and  the  conatant  practice  of  the  goy^nmcnt  olBciala; 
but  when  the  lawmaking  power  speaka  upon  a  particular  subject, 
oyer  which  it  haa  oonatitutional  power  to  leglalate»  public  poUoy  in 
such  a  case  is  what  the  statute  enacts.  If  the  law  prohibit  any  con- 
tract or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commeroe,  a  contract  or 
combination  made  in  yiolatlon  of  such  law  is  yoid»  whateyer  may  haye 
been  theretofore  decided  by  the  courta  to  haye  bean  the  public  policy 
of  the  country  on  that  subject  The  conclusion  which  we  haye  drawn 
from  the  examination  aboye  made  into  the  question  before,  us  is  that 
the  Anti-Trust  Act  applies  to  railroada,  and  that  it  renders  illegal  all 
agreements  which  are  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commwce  as  we  haye 
aboye  d^ned  that  expression,  and  the  question  then  arises  whethor 
the  agreement  before  us  is  of  that  nature." 

I  have  made  these  extended  extracts  from  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  case  in  order  to  show 
beyond  question,  that  the  point  was  there  urged  by  counsel 
that  the  Anti-Trust  Act  condemned  ofily  contracts,  combi- 
nations, trusts  and  conspiracies  that  were  in  tmreasondble 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  and  that  the  court  in  dear 
and  decisive  language  met  that  point.  It  adjudged  that  Con- 
gress had  in  unequivocal  words  declared  that  ^^  every  con- 
tract, combination,  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  ocm- 
spiracy,  in  restraint  of  commerce  among  the  several  States  '* 
shall  be  illegal,  and  that  no  distinction,  so  far  as  irUerstaie 
eofnmerce  y>as  concemedy  was  to  be  tolerated  between  re- 
straints of  such  commerce  as  were  undue  or  unreason- 
able, and  restraints  that  were  due  or  reasonable.  With 
full  knowledge  of  the  then  condition  of  the  coimtry  and 
of  its  business.  Congress  deter [90] mined  to  meet,  and 
did  meet,  the  situation  by  an  absolute,  statat(»y  prohibition 
of  ^  every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  other- 
wise, in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce."  Still  more;  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestion  by  able  counsel  that  Congress  in- 
tended only  to  strike  down  such  contracts,  .combinations  and 
mciiopolies  as  unreasonably^  restrained  interatate 
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this  crart^  in  words  too  clear  to  be  niimtidertoed,  odd  fliet 
to  80  hold  was  ^  to  read  into  the  act  by  way  of  judicial  Uffi9- 
latiany  an  exertion  not  placed  there  by  the  iaw-makiag 
branch  of  the  Government''  ^  This,''  the  court  said,  as  we 
have  seen,  ^^  we  eaamot  and  aught  not  to  do." 

It  thus  appears  that  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  purpose 
of  Congress  in  passing  the  Anti-Trust  Act  was  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  courts,  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  the  general  public, 
this  court  expressly  declined  to  indulge  in  judicial  legisla- 
tion, by  inserting  in  the  act  the  word  ^^unreasonable"  or 
any  other  word  of  like  import  It  may  be  stated  hare  that 
the  country  at  large  accepted  this  view  of  the  act,  and  the 
Federal  courts  throughout  the  entire  country  enforced  its 
provisions  according  to  the  interpretation  given  in  the 
Freight  Aeeociatian  earn*  What,  then,  was  to  be  dcme  by 
those  who  questioned  the  soundness  of  the  interpretation 
placed  on  the  act  by  this  court  in  that  caaet  As  the  court 
had  decided  that  to  insert  the  word  ^  unreasonable  "  in  the 
act  would  be  '^judicial  legislation"  on  its  part,  the  only 
alternative  left  to  those  who  opposed  the  decision  in  that 
case  was  to  induce  Congress  to  so  amend  the  act  as  to  recog- 
nize the  right  to  restrain  interstate  commerce  to  a  reasonable 
extent  The  public  press,  magazines  and  law  journals,  the 
debates  in  Congress,  speeches  and  addresses  by  public  men 
and  jurists,  all  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  general  un- 
derstanding that  the  meaning,  extent  and  scope  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  had  been  judicially  determined  by  this  court,  and 
that  the  only  question  remaining  open  for  discussion  was  the 
[81]  wisdom  of  the  policy  declared  by  the  act — a  matter 
that  was  exclusively  within  the  cognizance  of  Congress.  But 
at  every  session  of  Congress  since  the  decision  of  1896,  the 
lawmaking  branch  of  the  Government,  with  full  knowledge 
of  that  decision,  has  refused  to  change  the  policy  it  had  de^ 
dared  or  to  so  amend  the  act  of  1890  as  to  except  from  its 
operation  contracts,  combinations,  and  trusts  that  reaeonabliy 
restrain  interstate  commerce. 

But  those  who  were  in  combinations  that  were  illc^  did 
not  despair.  They  at  once  set  up  the  baseless  daim  that  the 
dedfflon  of  1896  disturbed  the  ^business  intereste  of  the 
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Mumfery/'  md  tol;  it  be  known  tiiftt  th^y  would  nev^tr  b^  oon- 
tent  until  the  rule  was  eMablMied  tlmt  would  permit  inter- 
state oomiaeroe  to  be  subjected  to  reasonable  resttunts. 
FinftUy,  an  opportabity  came  again  to  raise  the  same  ques- 
tion which  this  court  liad,  apon  full  ccHisideration,  deter- 
mined in  1896.  I  now  allude  to  the  case  of  United  Stain  r. 
Ji>int  Trafie  As^oeiatum,  171  U*  S.  505,  decided  in  18M. 
What^asthatcaee? 

It  was  a  suit  by  theTTnited  States  against  more  than  thirty 
railroad  companies  to  have  the  court  declare  illegal,  under 
the  Anti-Trust  Act,  a  certain  agreement  between  these  co«>- 
panies.  The  relief  adced  was  denied  in  the  subordinate 
Federal  courts  and  the  Government  brought  the  case  here. 

It  is  important  to  state  tlie  points  urged  in  that  case  by 
the  defendant  companies  charged  with  violating  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act»  and  to  show  that  the  court  promptly  met  Ibem. 
To  that  end  I  make  a  copious  extract  from  the  c^nion  in 
the  Joint  Traffic  tme^   Among  other  things,  the  court  said : 

**  Upon  cemparing  tbat  agreement  [the  one  in  the  Joint  Traffic  oo«e, 
Uien  under  oonslderatioa,  171  U.  S.  506]  with  tiie  one  set  foiitk  in 
tlM  ease  of  UfnUed  atatet  v.  TranB-MiBtourH  Freight  AstoeUtUe^^ 
106  U.  S.  290,  the  great  similarity  between  tliem  suggests  that  a 
similar  result  should  be  reached  in  the  two  casea"     (P.  568.) 

[92]  Learned  counsel  in  the  Joint  Traffic  ease  urged  a  re- 
oonHideration  of  the  question  decided  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
daae  contending  that  "  the  decision  in  that  case  [the  Trans- 
Missowi  Freight  case']  is  quite  plainly  erroneous,  and  the 
etaasquences  of  such  error  are  far  readiing  and  disastrous, 
and  elearly  at  war  with  justice  and  sound  p<A(7,  and  the 
oonstruetion  jpdaoed  upon  the  Anti*trust  statute  has  been 
received  by  the  public  with  surprise  and  alacm.^'  They 
augj^ested  thsit  ihe  point  made  in  the  Joint  Traffic  case  as  to 
the  tteaAing  and  scope  of  the  act  might  have  been  but  was 
not  made  in  tfce  previous  case.  The  court  said  (171  U.  S. 
1^9)  that  ^tfae  report  of  the  Trans-Missouri  case  clearly 
shows  not  only  that  the  point  now  taken  was  there  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  court,  but  it  was  then  intentiondUy 
and  nee&ssarUj/  decided.'' 
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The  queotioQ  wb^thar  the  court  flhould  agun  omiflider  the 
point  deeided  in  the  Trans-Misgown  ease,  171  IT.  S.  578,  was 
disposed  of  in  the  most  decisive  language,  as  follows: 

**  Filially,  we  are  aaked  to  reooiia&der  laie  qneeUon  daeMM  In  tlw 
2rva«»>i£i««0l»ri  com*  and  to  catEaee  ttie  steps  taken  tlieaMii^  lMQaa»» 
of  the  plain  error  contaloed  in  that  dedaAon  and.  tbe  widfepr^ad  alavm 
with  which  it  was  recelTad  and  the  serlona  coaaeauencea  which  have 
resoited*  or  may  aoon  result,  from  the  law  aa  interpreted  in  that  aase. 
It  is  proper  to  rraiark  that  an  appUoatian  tor  a  reconaideratioB  of  a 
qpewtien  but  lately  decided  liy  this  court  is  nsaaUy  baaed  upon  a 
statement  that  aoine  of  the  acvaments  employed  en  tlie  original  hear* 
ina  of  the  question  have  been  overlooked  or  misunderstood^  Cff  that 
some  controlling  authority  has  been  either  misapplied  by  the  court 
or  passed  orer  without  discussioa  or  notice.  While  this  is  not  strictly 
an  applieatien  for  a  vdiearing  in  the  same  case,  yet  in  substance  it  is 
the  same  thing.  The  court  is  asked  to  reconsider  a  question  but  Inst 
decided  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  involved.  There 
have  heretofore  been  in  eifect  two  arguments  of  precisely  th^  same 
(9S]  questions  now  b^ore  the  court,  and  the  same  arguments  were 
addressed  to  us  en  both  those  occasiona  The  report  of  the  Tront- 
Minowi  oa$e  shows  a  dieseotlng  opinion  delivered  in  that  ease,  and 
that  the  opinion  was  coaporred  in  by  three  other  members  of  tha 
court  That  opinion^  it  will  be  seen,  gives  with  great  force  and  ^bUity 
the  arguments  against  the  decision  which  was  finally  arrived  at  by 
the  court  It  was  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  questions  involved 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  minority  at 
expressed  In  the  dissratlng  opinion,  that  the  majority  oC  tSie  court 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  did.  Soon  after  the  decision  a  petition  tor 
a  rehearing  of  the  case  was  made,  supported  by  a  printed  argument 
in  its  favor,  and  pressed  with  an  earnestness  and  vigor  and  at  a 
length  which  were  certainly  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  case.  This  court,  toith  oore  and  deliberation  and  also  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  their  Importamse,  again  c!onstdered  the  questions  In* 
volved  in  its  former  decision.  A  majority  of  the  court  once  more 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  it  had  first  announced,  and  accoiMiinsdiy  if 
denied  the  application.  And  now  far  the  third  time  the  same  argu- 
ments are  employed,  and  the  court  is  again  asked  to  recant  its  former 
opfaUoo,  and  to  dedde  the  same  question  in  direct  oi^>ositlon  to  the 
oendusion  anrived  at  in  the  Trane-MU9euri  cote.  Tha  learned  ceanael 
wliile  making  the  application  frankly  contosa  that  the  argument  in 
opposition  to  the  decision  in  the  case  above  named  has  been  so  fully* 
so  clearly  and  so  forcibly  presented  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr 
Justice  White  [In  the  Freight  ca«e]  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  add 
to  it  nor  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  it  The  fact  Hutt  there  was  sa 
close  a  division  of  opinion  In  this  court  when  the  iHitter  waa  first 
ondar  advisement,  together  with  tha  difler^t  views  taken  by  flomik 
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of  tbft  JudgM  of  tlie  low«r  oourta.  led  in  to  the  Bioet  ourafld  tfid  i 
ttniiiog  ezaminatloii  of  tbe  arsomeiite  adipanotd  bf  both  sldesi  and 
it  was  after  wath.  an  examination  that  the  niaj<vlt7  of  [94]  the  oonrt 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  did.  It  is  not  now  alleged  that  the  court 
on  the  former  ooeaelon  oTerlooked  any  argument  for  the  reepondenta 
or  minified  any  controlling  authority.  It  is  simply  insiated  that 
the  coiirt,  notwitfastandi^  the  argumaita  for  an  oppoalte  view,  ar- 
rived  at  an  erroneone  result,  which,  for  reasona  already  stated,  ought 
to  he  reconsidered  and  reversed.  A$  ire  haf>e  twice  already  d^b- 
eratelf  and  earnestly  considered  the  same  argitments  toihi^  are  now 
for  a  thfird  time  preseed  upon  owr  attention,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  eur  opinion  should  now  change  from  that  already 
expressed." 

These  utterances,  taken  in  oonnection  with  what  was  pre* 
vioualy  said  in  the  Trana-Missouri  FreigM  eaee,  show  so 
clearly  and  affirmatiyely  as  to  admit  of  no  donbt  that  this 
court,  many  years  ago,  upon  the  fullest  consideration,  inter- 
preted the  Anti-Trust  Act  as  prohibiting  and  making  illegal 
not  only  every  contract  or  combination,  in  whatever  fonn^ 
which  was  in  restraint  of  interstate  oommeroe,  without  re- 
gard to  its  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness,  but  all  monop- 
olies or  attempts  to  monopolize  "  any  part  ^  of  such  trade  or 
commerce.  Let  me  refer  to  a  few  other  cases  in  whid^  the 
scope  of  the  decision  in  the  Freight  Aeeaoiaiion  case  waa 
referred  to:  In  Bement  y.  National  Harrow  €o.y  186  U.  S. 
70,  92,  the  court  said :  "  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  held  by 
this  court  that  the  act  (Anti-Trust  Act)  included  any  re- 
straint of  conmierce,  whether  reaeondble  or  unreasonable  " — 
citing  United  Statee  v.  Trane-Miseouri  Freight  Asso.,  166 
U.  S.  290;  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Association^  171 
U.  S.  505;  Addyston  Pipe  dkc.  Co.  v.  United  States^  175 
U.  S.  211.  In  Montague  v.  Lowry^  198  U.  S.  38,  46,  which 
involved  the  validity,  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  of  a  certain 
association  formed  for  the  sale  of  tiles,  mantels,  and  grates, 
the  court  referring  to  the  contention  that  the  sale  of  tiles  in 
San  Francisco  was  so  small  ^^  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity ,'' 
held  that  the  association  was  nevertheless  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  interstate  trade  or  com[95]merce  in  violatioa 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  In  Loewe  v.  Lawlor^  208  U.  S.  274, 
297,  all  the  members  of  this  court  eoncurred  in  shying  that 
the  Trana-Missourij  Joint  Traffic  and  Northern  Securtiies 
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cases  ^  hold  in  effect  that  the  Anti-Trust  Law  has  a  broader 
application  than  the  prohibition  of  restraints  of  trade  unlaw- 
ful at  common  law."  In  BJiavmee  Compress  Co.  v.  Ariderson 
(1907),  209  n.  S.  423,  482,  484,  all  the  members  of  the  court 
again  concurred  in  declaring  that  "  it  has  been  decided  that 
not  only  unreasonable,  but  all  direct  restraints  of  trade  are 
prohibited,  the  law  being  thereby  distinguished  from  the 
common  law.**  In  United  States  v.  Addyston  Pipe  Oom^ 
pant/y  86  Fed.  Rep.  271,  278,  Judge  Taft,  speaking  for  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  said  that 
aeoording  to  the  decision  of  this  court  in  the  Freight  Associa- 
tion ease^  ^^  contracts  in  restraint  of  interstate  transporta- 
tion were  within  the  statute,  whether  the  restraints  could  be 
regarded  as  reasonable  at  common  law  or  not''  In  Chesor 
peake  ds  Ohio  Fuel  Co.  v.  Uidted  States  (1902),  115  Fed. 
Ecp.  610,  619,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit,  after  referring  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  thus  interpreted  the  prior  decisions  of 
this  court  in  the  Trans-Missouri^  the  Joint  TraHle  and  the 
Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.  cases: 

**  In  tbe  exercise  of  tbls  right,  CJongress  bas  seen  lit  to  prohibit  all 
contracts  In  restraint  of  trade.  It  bas  not  left  to  the  conrts  the 
consideration  of  the  qnestion  whether  such  restraint  is  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  or  whether  the  contract  would  have  been  iUe^  at  the 
common  law  or  not  The  act  leaves  for  consideration  by  judicial 
authority  no  question  of  this  character,  bat  aU  contracts  and  combi- 
nations are  declared  illegal  if  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  States,- 

As  far  back  as  Bobbins  v.  Shelby  Tawing  District^  120 
U.  S.  489, 497|  it  was  held  that  certain  local  regulations,  sub- 
jecting drummers  engaged  in  both  interstate  and  domestic 
trade,  could  not  be  sustained  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no 
discrimina[96]tion  was  mad^  among  citizens  of  the  different 
States.  The  court  observed  that  this  did  not  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, for  the  reason  that  ^^  interstate  commerce  cannot  be 
taxed  at  all.^  Under  this  view  Congress  no  doubt  acted, 
when  by  the  Anti-Trust  Act  it  forbade  any  restraint  what- 
ever upon  interstate  cojqunerce.  It  manifestly  proceeded 
upon  the  theory  that  interstate  commerce  could  not  be  re- 
strained at  aU  hj  combinations,  trusts  ov  monopolies  but 
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n^uet  be'  i^lowed  to  flow  in  ita  aceustona^  cbajondii,  wholly 
URFjemd  s^4  unobstructed  by  anything. thut  would  nostiiLin 
it3  ordinary  movement.  See  also  Minnesota  v.  Barber^  186 
U.  S-  313,  826;  Brimmer  v.  Rebman,  138  U.  S*  78,  82,  88- 

In  the  opinion  delivered  on  b^alf  of  the  minority  in  the 
Nar.themi  Secimties  case,  193  U.  S.  197,  our  present  CSbief 
Justice  refeorred  to  the  contentions  made  by  the  defendants 
in  the  Freight  Association  case,  namely,  one  of  which  was 
that  the  agreement  there  inyqilyed  did  not  unreascmably  re- 
strain interstate  commerce,  and  said : 

^  Both  these  contoitioiift  were  decided  against  the  assedatloii,  tke 
court  holding  that  the  Anti-TruBt  Act  did  embrace  interstate  carria^ 
by  railroad  coiporatioiis,  and  as  that  act  prohibited  any  concra^t  in 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  it  hence  eml>raced  all  coniracts  of 
that  character,  whether  they  were  reasonable  or  unreasonable,** 

One  of  the  Justices  who  dissented  in  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties case  in  a  separate  opinion,  concurred  in  by  tibe  minority, 
thus  referred  to  the  Freight  and  Joint  Traffic  cases: 

'*  For  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered  that  ttot  dause  appliei 
to  '  every '  contract  of  the  forbidden  kind — a  conslderatloa  which  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case. 
^  *  *  SiEe  has  notiiing  to  do  with  the  matter.  A  monopoly  of 
'any  part'  of  commerce  among  the  States  is  fmlawfOl.'* 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  adverse 
report  made  in  1909,  by  Senator  Nelson,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Qmimittee,  in  reference  to  a  certain  bill 
[^7J  offered  in  ^e  Senate  and  which  proposed  to  amend  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  in  various  particulara  That  ifeport  contains 
a  full,  careful  and  able  analysis  of  judicial  decisions  relating 
to  combinations  and  monopolies  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
oommeroe.  Among  oth^  things  said  in  it  whidi  bear  osk  the 
questions  involved  in  the  present  case  are  these : 

**  The  Anti-Trust  Act  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  violate  the  law, 
and  provides  a  punishment  both  by  fine  and  imprisonment  To  inject 
into  the  act  the  questioin  of  whether  an  agreement  or  eombinatUm  Is 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  would  render  the  act  as  a  criminal  er 
penal  statute  indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  toicet  to  that,  extent, 
utterly  nugatory  and  void,  and  would  practically  amount  to  a  repeal 
of  that  part  of  the  act  •  •  •  And  while  the  same  technical  ob- 
jection does  not  apply  to  civil  prosecutions,  the  infection  of  the  nOe 
0/ neasottoMemeeemr  mureammablenees  would  leod  to  the o^f^eattst  tmrti 
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•fttendM-ofwi  uncertainty  in  the  enforcemmU  of  the  law.  The  iefemee 
of  reaeonable  restraint  woiUd  he  made  in  every  case  and  there  icould 
he  as  many  different  nOes  of  reasonableness  as  cases,  courts,  and 
juries.  What  one  court  or  Jury  migbt  deem  unreasonable  another 
«oart  or  jury  mi^^t  deem  reasonable.  A  court  or  jury  m  Ohio  wblght 
find  a  giTen  agreanent  or  combination  reasonable,  whfle  a  court  'a^Ml 
Jury  in  Wisconsin  might  find  the  same  agreement  an4  combinatian 
unreasonable.  In  the  case  of  People  t.  Sheldon,  1S8  N.  Y.  2M,  Ohief 
Justice  Andrews  remarks:  'If  agreements  and  combinations  to  pre- 
rent  competition  in  prices  are  or  may  be  hurtful  to  trade,  the  onty 
sure  remedy  is  to  prohibit  aU  Offreements  of  that  character.  It  the 
Talidity  of  such  an  agreement  was  made  to  depend  upon  actual  proof 
of  public  prejudice  or  injury,  it  wouJd  be  Tory  difficult  in  any  case  |o 
establish  the  inyalidlty,  althou^  the  moral  eyidence  might  be  veiy 
conylndng.'  ^  ^  *  To  amend  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  as  suggested  by 
this  bill,  would  be  to  entirely  emasculate  it,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses render  it  nugatory  as  a  reme[M]dia]  statute.  Criminal  proso- 
cutlons  would  not  lie  and  civil  remedies  would  labor  under  tba  great- 
est doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  act  as  it  exists  is  de^ir,  comipirehm- 
sive;  certain  and  highly  remedial.  It  practically  coYors  the  field  of 
Federal  jurisdiction,  and  is  in  erery  reEqpect  a  model  law.  To  destroy 
or  undermine  it  at  the  present  juncture,  wben  combinations  are  on 
the  increase,  and  appear  to  be  as  obliylous  as  ever  of  the  rights  of 
the  public,  would  be  a  calamity." 

The  result  was  the  indefinite  postponement  hj  the  Senate 
of  any  further  consideration  of  tiie  proposed  amendments  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Act. 

After  what  has  been  adjudged,  upon  full  condderation,  as 
to  Che  meaning  and  scope  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  in  view 
of  the  usages  of  this  court  when  attorneys  for  litigants  have 
attempted  to  reopen  questions  that  have  been  deliberately 
decided,  I  confess  to  no  little  surprise  as  to  what  has  occurred 
in  the  present  case.  The  court  says  that  the  previous  cases, 
above  cited,  "  cannot  by  any  possible  conception  be  treated 
as  authoritative  without  the  certitude  that  reason  was  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  them.'^  And  its  opinion 
is  full  of  intimations  that  this  court  proceeded  in  those  cases, 
so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned,  without  being 
guided  by  the  "  rule  of  reason,**  or  "  the  light  of  reason.**  It 
is  more  than  once  intimated,  if  not  suggested,  that  if  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  is  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting  every  con- 
tract or  combination,  of  whatever  nature,  whidi  is  in  fact,  in 
refifaraint  of  commerce,  regardless  of  the  reasonableness  or 
»6825**— VOL  4-17 ^11 
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tmreasonableness  of  such  restraint,  that  fact  would  show  that 
the  court  had  not  proceeded,  in  its  decision,  according  to  "  the 
light  of  reason,''  but  had  disregarded  the  "^  rule  of  reason." 
If  the  eourt,  in  those  oases,  was  wnmg  in  its  ocHistnietien  of 
the  act,  it  is  certain  that  it  fully  appreh«ided  the  yiews 
advanced  by  learned  counsel  in  previous  cases  and  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  untenable.  The  published  reports  plaoe 
this  beyond  all  questi<Hi.  The  opinion  of  the  court  [99]  was 
delivered  by  a  justice  of  wide  experience  as  a  judicial  officer, 
and  the  court  had  before  it  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  lawyers  who  were  recognized,"  on  all  f^ides, 
flis  great  leaders  in  their  profession.  The  same  eminent  jurist 
who  delivered  the  opinion  in  the  Trans-Missouri  case  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  in  Uie  Joint  Traffic  Association  case,  and  the 
association  in  that  case  was  represented  by  lawyers  whose 
ability  was  universally  recognized.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
any  point  escaped  notice  in  those  cases  when  we  think  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  justice  who  expressed  the  views  of  the  court, 
pr  of  the  ability  of  the  profound,  astute  lawyers,  who  sought 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  act  as  would  compel  the  court 
to  insert  words  in  the  statute  whidi  Congress  had  not  put 
there,  and  the  insertion  of  which  words,  would  amount  to 
^judicial  legislation"?  Now  this  court  is  asked  to  do  that 
which  it  has  distinctly  declared  it  could  not  and  would  not 
do,  and  has  now  done  what  it  then  said  it  could  not  constitu- 
tionally do.  It  has,  by  mere  interpretation,  modified  the  act 
of  Congress,  and  deprived  it  of  practical  value  as  a  defensive 
measure  against  the  evils  to  be  remedied.  On  reading  the 
opinion  just  delivered,  the  first  inquiry  will  be,  that  as  the 
court  is  unanimous  in  holding  that  the  particular  things  done 
by  th^  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  subsidiary  companies, 
in  this  case,  were  illegal  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  whether 
those  things  were  in  reasonable  or  unreasonable  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce,  why  was  it  necessary  to  make  an  elab- 
orate argument,  as  is  done  in  the  opinion,  to  show  that 
according  to  the  ^'rule  of  reason"  the  act  as  passed  by 
Congress  should  be  interpreted  as  if  it  contained  the  word 
*^ unreasonable "  or  the  word  "undue"?  The  only  answer 
.  which,  in  frankness,  can  be  given  to  this  question  is,  that  the 
Qourt  intends  to  decide  that  its  deliberate  judgment,  fifteen 
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jmrs  ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  act  permitted  ao  nstraiiit 
whatever  of  mterstate  oommeroe,  whether  reasonable  or  tin- 
reasonable,  was  not  in  accordance  with  [100]  the  ^'  rale  of 
reason."  In  effect  the  court  says,  that  it  will  now,  for  the 
first  time,  bring  the  discussion  under  the  ^  light  of  reason  " 
and  apply  the  "  rule  of  reason  "  to  the  questions  to  be  decided. 
I  have  tiie  authority  of  this  court  for  saying  that  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  an  its  part  would  be  **  judicial  legis- 
latioxL" 

Still  more,  what  is  now  done  involves  a  serious  departure 
from  the  settled  usages  of  this  court.  Counsel  have  not 
ordinarily  been  allowed  to  discuss  questions  already  settled 
by  previous  decisions.  More  than  once  at  the  present  term, 
that  rule  has  been  applied.  In  St.  Louisy  L  M.  <6  S.  By.  Co. 
T.  Tayl&r^  210  U.  S.  281,  295,  the  court  had  occasion  to  de- 
termine the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  original  Safety  Ap- 
pliance Act  of  Congress  passed  for  the  protection  of  railroad 
employees  and  passengers  on  interstate  trains.  27  Stat  531, 
§  5,  c.  196.  A  particular  construction  of  that  act  was  insisted 
upon  by  the  interstate  carrier  which  was  sued  under  the 
Safety  Appliance  Act ;  and  the  contention  was  that  a  differ- 
ent construction,  than  the  one  insisted  upon  by  the  carrier, 
would  be  a  harsh  (me.  After  quoting  the  words  of  the  act, 
Mr.  Justice  Moody  said  for  the  court: 

"  There  is  no  escape  from  the  meaning  of  these  words.  lExpIanation 
cannot  darlfy  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  employed  to  eonfnee  them 
•r  lessen  their  signlflcanee  The  oibvlous  porpoae  of  the  leglidatare 
was  lo  9W9vimmi  lAe  quoHA^Mi  4i»t|f  of  the  commnm  law  ¥)Uh  on  aftfo- 
iNltf  4fiU^  demned  ^  U  more  tu9t.  If  the  railroad  does,  in  point  of 
fact,  use  cars  which  do  not  comply  with  the  standard,  it  violates  the 
plain  prohibitions  of  the  law,  and  there  arises  from  that  violation 
the  IlabUity  to  make  compensation  to  one  who  is  injured  by  it  It 
Is  urged  that  this  is  a  harih  oonstmcton.  To  this  we  reply  that,  If 
tt  be  the  true  eaostroctlon,  its  harabnees  is  no  concern  of  the  eonrta 
Th€^  aeva  no  respanHUUtif  for  the  iuetiee  er  uAedom  of  legislation^ 
9n4  no  4mtp  e9cept  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  i$  written,  Mnle$$  it  ie 
clearly  heyond  the  constitutional  power  of  the  lawmaMng  [101]  ^dy. 
•  •  ^  It  Is  quite  ooncetrabie  that  Congress,  contemplating  the 
hwvltable  hardship  ar  io^  Injoiiea,  and  hoping  to  dlmiiihih  tfta 
wmamtf  kma  to  llie  eemBiiroHy  sesultliii  from  thsaip  aboidd  deim  U 
wise  to  ImpoM  tbair  bux4sna  opom  thooe  who  oonld  measurably 
oootTQl  tiMr  causes^  Instaad  of  upon  Qiose  who  are  in  the  main  help- 
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less  In  fliat  regard*  Such  a  policgr  would  be  Int^iglble,  and,  to  mf 
the  leaat,  net  so  unreasonable  aa  to  require  na  to  donbt  tbat  it  was 
intended,  and  to  aeek  some  nnnatnral  Interpretation  of  conunon  words. 
We  see  no  error  in  this  part  of  the  case." 

And  at  the  present  term  of  this  court  we  were  asked,  in  a 
case  arising  under  the  Safety  Appliance  Act,  to  reconsider 
the  question  decided  in  the  Taylor  case.  We  declined  to 
do  so,  saying  in  an  opinion  just  now  handed  down: 

**  In  Tlew  of  these  facts,  we  are  nnwUling  to  regard  tiie  Question  as 
to  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  Safety  AppUance  Act,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  automatic  couplers  on  trains  movini^  in  interstate  trafBa 
as  open  to  further  discussion  here.  //  the  cowrt  ioa«  icron^  in  the 
Taylor  case  the  way  U  open  for  such  an  amendment  of  the  $tatuie  a$ 
CongreeB  may,  in  it«  discretion,  deem  jtroper.  This  court  ought  not 
now  to  disturb  what  has  been  so  widely  accepted  and  acted  upon  by 
the  courts  as  having  been  decided  in  that  case.  A  contrary  course 
would  cause  infinite  uncertainty,  if  not  mischief,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  Federal  court&  To  avoid  misapprehension,  it 
is  appropriate  to  say  that  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  questioning 
the  soundness  of  the  interpretation  heretofore  placed  by  this  court 
upon  tlie  Safety  Appliance  Act  We  only  mean  to  say  tliat  until 
Oongress,  by  an  amendment  of  the  statute,  changes  the  tu\m  aa^ 
nouncsd  in  the  Taylor  oaee,  this  court  will  adhere  to  and  apply  that 
rule."    0.,  B.  d  Q.  By.  Co.  t.  United  States,  220  U.  S.  669. 

When  counsel  in  the  present  case  insisted  upon  a  remisal 
of  Che  former  rulings  of  this  court,  and  asked  such  aa 
interpretation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  as  would  allow  reason- 
able restraints  of  interstate  commerce,  this  [102]  court,  in 
deference  to  established  practice,  should,  I  submit,  have 
said  to  them:  ^^ That  question,  according  to  our  practice,  is 
not  open  for  further  discussion  here.  This  court  long  ago 
deliberately  held  (1)  that  the  act,  interpreting  its  words  in 
their  ordinary  acceptation,  prohibits  aU  restraints  of  inter- 
state commerce  by  combinations  in  whatever  form,  and 
whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable;  (2)  tiie  question  relates 
to  matters  of  public  policy  in  reference  to  commerce  among 
the  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  Congress  alone  can 
deal  with  the  subject;  (8)  this  court  would  encroach  iqxm 
the  authority  of  Congrtea  if,  under  tiie  guise  of  constmctioa, 
it  should  assume  to  determine  a  matter  of  public  pdiej; 
(4)  the  parties  must  go  to  Congress  and  obtain  an  amend- 
ment  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  if  they  think  this  court  was 
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wrong  in  its  former  dedaions;  and  (6)  this  oourt  cannot 
and  will  not  judicially  legislate^  sinoe  its  function  is  to 
declare  the  law,  while  it  belongs  to  the  legfislative  depart- 
ment to  make  the  law.  Such  a  course,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
have  offended  the  ^^  rule  of  reason." 

But  my  brethren,  in  their  wisdom,  have  deemed  it  best  to 
pursoe  a  different  course.  They  have  now  said  to  those  who 
condemn  our  former  decisions  and  who  object  to  all  legis- 
Utiye  prohibitions  of  contracts,  combinations,  and  trusts  in 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  ^'  You  may  now  restrain 
such  commerce,  provided  you  are  reasonable  about  it;  only 
take  care  that  the  restraint  is  not  undue."  The  disposition 
of  the  case  under  consideration,  according  to  tlie  views  of  the 
defendants,  will,  it  is  claimed,  quiet  and  give  rest  to  ^  the 
busineas  of  the  country."  On  the  contrary,  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  it  will  throw  the  business  of  the  country  into 
confusion  and  invite  widely-extended  and  harassing  litiga* 
tion,  the  injurious  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  for  many 
years  to  come.  When  Congress  prohibited  every  contract, 
combination  or  monopoly,  in  restraint  of  coomierce,  it  pre- 
scribed a  simple,  definite  rule  that  all  cotdd  understand,  and 
which  could  be  easily  ap[  108] plied  by  everyone  wishing 
to  obey  the  law,  and  not  to  conduct  their  business  in  viola* 
tion  of  law.  But  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  are  to  have,  in 
cases  without  number,  the  constantly  recurring  inquiry—- 
difficult  to  solve  by  proof — whether  the  particular  contract, 
combination,  or  trust  involved  in  each  case  is  or  is  not  an 
"  unreasonable  "  or  '^  undue  "  restraint  of  trade.  Congress, 
in  effect,  said  that  there  should  be  no  restraint  of  trade,  in 
ami  f^y^f^f^y  lUdd  this  court  solemnly  adjudged  many  years 
ago  that  Congress  meant  what  it  thus  said  in  dear  and 
explicit  words,  and  that  it  covld  not  add  to  the  words  of  the 
act  But  those  who  conilemn  the  action  of  Congress  are  now, 
in  effect,  informed  that  the  courts  will  aUow  such  restraints 
of  interstate  commerce  as  are  shown  not  to  be  unreasonable 
or  undue. 

It  remains  for  me  to  refer,  more  fully  than  I  have  hereto- 
fore done,  to  another,  and,  in  my  judgment-nif  we  look  to 
the  fntore— the  most  important  aspect  of  this  case.    That 
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a^eot  oonoems  the  usnrpatioii  by  the  judicial  bmndi  of 
the  GoYemmfiiit  of  the  functions  of  the  legislatiye  depart-^ 
meiit.  The  illiistriotifi  men  who  laid  the  f onndAtionB  ef 
our  institutions,  deemed  no  part  of  ihe  National  CansH* 
tution  of  more  consequence  or  more  essential  to  f&e  per^ 
manancy  of  our  form  of  goTemment  than  the  provisions 
under  which  were  distributed  the  powers  of  Gov^mment 
among  three  separate,  equal  and  coodinate  departmeafs — 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciaL  This  was  at  that  time 
a  new  feature  of  governmental  regulation  among  the  natioof 
of  the  earth,  and  it  is  deemed  by  the  people  of  every  section 
of  our  own  country  as  most  vital  in  the  woi^ings  of  a 
representative  republic  whose  Constitution  was  ordained  and 
established  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objects  stated  in  its 
preamUe  by  the  means,  but  only  by  the  means^  provided 
either  expressly  or  by  necessary  imjdication,  by  the  instru- 
ment itsdl  No  department  of  that  Gh>vermnent  can  consti- 
tutionally exercise  the  [104]  powers  committed  strictly  to 
another  and  separate  department 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  action  of  Ae  court  in  thn 
case  mi^t  well  alarm  thoughtful  men  who  revered  the 
Oonstitution.  I  meant  by  this  that  many  things  are  inti- 
mated and  said  in  the  courts  opinion  which  will  not  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  sanctioning  an  invasion  by  the 
judiciary  of  the  constitutional  domain  of  Congress — an  at- 
tempt by  interpretation  to  soften  or  modify  what  some  re- 
gard as  a  harsh  public  poEqr.  This  court,  let  me  repeat, 
sdemnly  adjudged  many  years  ago  that  it  could  not,  ex- 
cept by  ^^  judicial  legisloHon^  read  words  into  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  not  put.  there  by  Congress,  and  whidi,  being  in- 
serted, give  it  a  meaning  which  the  words  of  the  act,  a« 
passed,  if  properly  interpreted,  wouM  not  pntify.  The 
court  has  decided  that  it  could  not  liius  change  a  puUic 
policy  formulated  and  declared  by  Congress;  that  Congress 
has  paramount  authority  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
and  that  it  alone  can  cluinge  a  policy  once  inaugurated  hy 
Ugiftlation*  The  courts  have  nothing  to  do  w9h  the  wisdom 
or  policy  of  an  act  of  Congnsa  Their  dsly  is  to 
ttiA  will  of  OoQgiess,  and  if  the  atalnte  embodjiof  the 
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prtmon  of  that  will  is  eoBstitvtional,  the  cowta  must  tegyect 
it  Thej  have  no  function  to  decktB  a  public  policy,  hoc 
to  amend  legisdi^Te  enactmantB.  ^What  is  tenaed  tba 
policy  of  the  Goyenunoat  with  reference  to  aaj  partacalav 
legisUtion,''  as  this  comt  has  said,  '^  is  generally  a  veiy  un* 
certain  thing,  npon  which  all  sorts  of  opini(»$,  each  Tariant 
from  the  other,  may  be  formed  by  different  persons.  It  i9 
a  ground  much  too  unstable  upon  which  to  rest  the  judgmeitf 
of  the  court  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes.'^  Badden  y. 
OolUetar^  5  Wall*  107.  Nevertheless,  if  I  do  not  misappre- 
hend its  opinion,  the  court  has  now  read  into  the  act  of 
Congress  words  whidi  are  not  to  be  found  there,  axid  hai 
thereby  done  that  which  it  adjudged  in  1806  and  1898  could 
not  be  done  without  violating  [106]  the  Clonstitutioii, 
namely,  fay  interpretation  of  a  stabite,  changed  a  public 
policy  declared  by  the  legsslative  dapartmenL 

After  many  years  of  public  service  at  the  National  Cap* 
ital,  and  after  a  somewhat  close  observation  of  the  oonduot 
of  public  affairs,  I  am  impelled  to  say  tbat  there  is  abroad, 
in  onr  land,  a  most  harmful  tendency  to  bring  about  the 
amending  of  constitutions  and  l^ialative  enactments  by 
means  alone  of  judicial  ecNostruction.  As  a  public  polu^  has 
been  declared  by  the  legislative  deparUnent  in  respect  ^t 
interstate  commerce,  over  which  Congress  has  entire  control, 
under  the  Constitution,  all  concerned  must  patiently  submit 
to  what  has  been  lawfully  done,  until  the  people  of  the 
United  States — ^the  source  of  all  national  power — shall,  in 
their  own  time,  upon  reflection  and  through  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government^  require  a  change  of  that 
policy.  There  are  some  who  say  that  it  is  a  part  of  one's 
liberty  to  conduct  commerce  among  the  States  without  being 
subject  to  governmental  authority.  But  that  would  not  be 
liberty,  regulated  by  law,  and  liberty,  whidi  cannot  be  rsg- 
ulated  by  law,  is  not  to  be  desired.  The  supreme  law  of  the 
land — ^which  is  binding  alike  upon  all — upon  Presidents, 
Congresses,  the  courts,  and  the  people— gives  to  Congress, 
and  to  Congress  alone,  authority  to  regulate  interstate,  com- 
merce, and  when  Congress  forbids  ofMf  restraint  of  such  com- 
merce, in  any  form,  all  must  obey  its  mandate.  To  overreach 
the  action  of  Congress  merely  by  judicial  construction,  that 
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B3,  by  indirection,  is  a  blow  it  the  mtogntj  of  our  gof^em* 
ihental  Bjstem,  and  in  the  end  will  prove  most  dangerous  to 
all.  Mr.  Justice  Bnuflej  wisely  said,  when  on  this  bench, 
that  iU^timate  and  unconstitutional  practices  get  ttieir  first 
footing  by  siknt  approaches  and  slight  deviations  from  legal 
modes  of  legal  procedure.  Beyd  v.  VnUed  8tate9^  116  U.  S. 
ei6,  636.  We  shall  do  well  to  heed  the  warnings  of  that 
great  jurist 

'  [106]  I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890;  for,  as  has  been 
often  adjudged,  the  courts,  under  our  constitutional  system, 
have  no  rightful  concern  with  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  legis- 
lation enacted  by  that  branch  of  the  Government  which  alone 
can  make  laws. 

'  For  the  reasons  stated,  while  concurring  in  the  general 
affirmance  of  the  decree  of  the  CSircuit  Court,  I  dissent  ftwn 
that  part  of  the  judgment  of  this  court  which  directs  the 
modification  of  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  as  well  as 
fi0m  those  parts  of  the  opinion  which,  in  effect,  assert  au* 
thority,  in  this  court,  to  insert  words  in  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
which  Congress  did  not  put  there,  and  which,  being  inserted. 
Congress  is  made  to  declare,  as  part  of  the  public  policy  of 
Hie  country,  what  it  has  not  chosen  to  declare. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  v.    AMERICAN 
TOBACCO  COMPANY.- 

AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY  v.     UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

APFBAIiS  ntOX  THE  CIBCUIT  OOUBT  OF  THB  UNrTBD  STATES  FOB 
THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Hm.  lis,  lie.  Argued  Jamuiry  ^  4,  6.  6,  1910;  rtstored  to  docket  for  r«- 
argoment  April  11,  1910;  re-argued  January  9,  10.  11«  12,  lOll.—Deddad 
liay  29,  1911. 

[221  U.  S.,  lOS.] 

Standard  OU  Co.  t.  United  StateSt  ante,  p.  1,  followed  and  reaffirmed 
as  to  the  constmctioii  to  be  given  to  the  Antl-Tmat  Act  of  July  2, 

^Ml   I      ■        I  I.I  ■!    «    I  ■  ■    I        I  I  I  111  I 

i    •  Woe  opinion  of  Circuit  €k>urt  (104  Fed.  Bep.  700) »  see  toL  3,  p.  427. 
SV>r  Injunction  proTifliona  of  final  decree,  entered  on  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Oourt,  see  po$i,  p.  240. 
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1890,  e.  047,  26  8ttt  209;  and  held  that  tbe  eomhbiatioii  in  tliia  case 
la  one  In  raatralnt  of  trade  and  an  attempt  to  monopolise  the  bntf • 
nees  of  tobacco  In  Interstate  commerce  within  the  prohlbltlona  of 
the  act* 

[107]  In  6rder  to  meet  soch  a  altnation  as  1b  presented  by  the  record 
tn  this  case  and  to  afford  the  relief  for  the  evilB  to  be  overcome,  the 
Anti-Tmat  Act  of  1890  mnat  be  alren  a  more  compr^enslre  appli- 
cation than  affixed  to  it  In  any  preyloua  decision. 

In  Standard  OU  Co,  t.  UnUed  Siaiei,  ante,  p.  1,  the  words  '*  restraint 
of  trade  *'  as  used  in  f  1  of  the  Antl-Tmst  Act  were  properly  con- 
strued by  the  resort  to  reason ;  the  doctrine  stated  In  that  case  was 
In  accord  with  all  previous  decisions  of  this  court,  despite  the  con* 
traiy  view  at  times  erroneously  attributed  to  the  expressions  In 
United  States  t.  Trans-MUgowi  Freight  Atiodation,  166  U.  S.  290, 
and  United  States  ▼.  Joint  Trafflo  Association,  171  V.  S.  505. 

The  Anti-Trust  Act  must  hare  a  reasonable  construction  as  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  agreement  or  contract  among  business  m&i  that 
does  not  directly  or  Indirectly  affect  and  possibly  restrain  com- 
merce. United  States  r.  Joint  Traffic  Association,  171  U.  S.  506, 
568. 

The  words  "  restraint  of  trade "  at  common  law,  and  In  Oie  law  of 
this  country  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
only  embraced  acts,  contracts,  agreements  or  combinations  which 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  Interests  by  unduly  restrict- 
ing competition  or  by  unduly  obstructing  due  course  of  trade,  and 
Congress  Intended  that  those  words  as  used  In  that  act  should  hare 
a  like  significance;  and  the  ruling  In  Standard  OU  Co.  t.  United 
States,  ante,  p.  1,  to  this  effect  Is  reSxpressed  and  reaffirmed. 

Tbe  public  policy  manifested  by  the  Anti-Tmst  Act  Is  expressed  tn 
sndi  general  language  that  It  embraces  every  conceivable  aet  which 
can  possibly  come  within  the  spirit  of  Its  prohibitions,  and  that 
policy  cannot  be  frustrated  by  resort  to  disguise  or  subterfuge  of 
any  kind. 

The  record  In  this  case  discloses  a  combination  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendants with  the  t>nrpose  of  acquiring  dominion  and  control  of 
Interstate  commerce  In  tobacco  by  methods  and  manners  clearly 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act;  and  the  subject- 
matters  of  the  combination  and  the  combination  Itself  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  scope  of  the  act  as  being  matters  of  Intrastate  com- 
merce and  snbjeet  to  state  control. 

la  this  case  the  combination  In  all  Its  aspects  both  as  to  stock  owner- 
ship, and  as  to  the  corporations  Independently,  Including  foreign 
corporations  to  the  extent  that  they  became  co(5perator8  In  the  com- 

•  SyHabns  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted.  1911,  by  'OiB 
Banks  lAW  Publishing  Company. 
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tlons  p(  the  ioitl-TniBt  Act 

Xi;i  |;iyiDg  tclief  nffaiiiBt  an  nnlawfal  combination  nnder  tbe  Antl-Troat 
Act  the  court  should  gire  complete  and  efficacious  effect  to  the 

[108]  prohihitions  of  the  statute;  accomplish  this  reaott  with  as  Mtr 
tie  Injuzy  as  possible  to  the  interest  of  the  fo^eral  public;  and 
hare  a  proper  resard  for  the  vested  property  Interests  innocently 
acquired. 

In  this  case  the  cpmbination  In  and  of  itself,  and  also  all  of  its  con- 
stituent elements,  are  decreed  to  be  illegal,  and  the  court  below  is 
directed  to  hear  the  parties  and  ascertain  and  det^mine  a  plan  or 
method  of  dissolution  and  of  recreating  a  condition  in  harmony 
with  law,  to  be  carried  out  within  a  reasonable  period  (in  this  case 
not  to  exceed  eight  months),  and,  if  necessary,  to  effectuate  this 
result  either  by  injunction  or  receiyership. 

Priding  the  achievement  of  the  result  decreed  all  parties  to  the  com- 
bination in  this  case  should  be  restrained  and  eojolned  from  oUanr* 
ing  the  power  of  the  continuation  by  any  means  or  device  whatever. 

Where  a  case  is  remanded,  as  this  one  is,  to  the  lower  court  with 
directions  to  grant  the  relief  in  a  different  manner  from  that  de- 
creed by  it,  the  proper  course  is  not  to  modii^  and  alBrm,  but  to 
reverse  and  remand  with  directions  to  enter  a  decree  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  and  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  this  court  with 
costs  to  defendants. 

164  Fed,  Bep.  700,  reversed  and  remanded  with  directions. 

The  facts,  which  involve  the  construction  of  the  Anti* 
Trust  Act  of  July  2, 1890,  and  the  question  whether  the  acts 
of  the  defendants  amounted  to  a  combination  in  restraint  ol 
interstate  eommerce  in  tobacco,  are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Tka  Attorney  Oenerdl  and  Mr.  Janbes  0.  MeBeynddM  for 
the  United  States: 

Whftt  constitates  or  materially  affects  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  is  a  practical  question  to  be  decided  upon  a  view  of 
the  facts  preseiited  in  each  case.  Rearick  v.  Pennsylvania^ 
208  U.  S.  507,  612;  Western  Union  Tel  Co.  ▼.  fonaoa,  216 
U.  S.  1 ;  International  Text  Book  Oo.  ▼.  Pty^,  217  U.  S.  91 ; 
Dozier  v.  Alabama^  218  XT.  S.  124.  In  the  constantly  recur- 
ring course  of  affairs  commerce  among  the  States  passes 
through  three  stages:  soliciting  orders;  manufacturing  the 
goods;  transporting  them  to  the  purchaser.  And  each  is  an 
essential  of  the  entire  movement.    Soliciting  orders  undoobt^ 
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;  ftr  tlM  United  StetM. 
edljr  is  iiit8r[ia»]sixte  ccwunetoe,  BobbimB  v.  Bhelby  Oaw/Oy, 
120  U.  S.  489.  Timnqporting  tiie  manuiSRetiired  artade  like* 
wise  18  dearly  of  <^e  same^  Hie  manufaoliire  is  as  eoBsnfcial 
as  either  of  the  other  elements;  and  some  restrictions  upon  it^ 
as  all  know,  affect  the  veiy  f oondaitionB  of  interstate  trade. 

Tlie  commerce  clause  gives  Congress  power  to  indicate  its 
wiQ  in  conformity  to  which  interstate  ccMnmerce  shall  be  car- 
ried on.  This  is  supreme  and  admittedly  extends  to  whatever 
is  itself  interstate  commerce,  and  all  instrumentalities  and 
persons  engaged  therein.  Legislation  which  directly  regulates 
any  of  these  things  comes  clearly  within  the  constitutional 
grant  Ddaware  <&  Hudson  R.  R.  Co.  r.  United  States^  21S 
U.  S.  366.  And,  consequently,  whenever  manufacture  can  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  such  commerce  Congress  may  inhibit 
a  monopoly  thereof^  as  in  so  doing  it  would  be  directly  reg- 
ulating commerce. 

The  granted  power  may  be  made  effective  by  all  means 
reasonably  necessary  therefor.  Experience  demonstrates  that 
the  indicated  will  of  Congress  concerning  interstate  trade 
and  c(Mnmerce  may  be  directly  hindered,  obstructed  and  nul- 
lified by  some  things  which  are  no  part  thereof.  Whatever 
of  these,  therefore,  as  an  ^Scient  cause  will  probably  occasion 
as  a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  material  obstruction 
or  hindrance  to  the  efficacious  operaticm  of  its  lawful  will, 
Congress  may  prohibit  A  monopoly  of  production,  as  the 
eflScient  cause,  may  occasion  material  hindrance  or  obstruc- 
tion  to  such  operation  of  the  indicated  will  of  Congress,  and 
in  that  event  may  be  prohibited  because  of  this  effect  although 
manufacture  be  regarded  as  no  part  of  commerce,  Oibbons 
v.  Ogdeny  9  Wheat  1,  195,  208,  209;  Ufiited  States  v. 
Oomnhes^  12  Pet  72, 78 ;  The  Daniel  BaU,  10  WaU.  657. 

Where  matters  of  economic  opinion  or  theory  are  elemenjts 
for  consideration  and  conclusions  depend  thereon,  the  courts 
mrust  accept  whateiver  dedaraticm  Congress  has  [110]  made 
in  respect  of  tliera,  and  frame  their  judgments  in  harmony 
therewith,  tmleflB  such  dedaratiom  is  plainly  without  reason- 
able foundation.  NationA  Cotton  OU  Co.  v.  Temae^  197 
U.  a  116. 
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•  Gantracts,  eomlM]iflti<Mi%  oonqMracies  and  monopolica 
whidi  directly  and  materiallj  hindered  or  obetrocted  inter- 
state or  foreign  commeroe  were  unlawfal  prior  to  the  act  of 
Jnly  2, 1890. 

The  principles  of  the  conunon  law  are  applicable  to  inter- 
state commerce  transactions.  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Oim/pomiy  v.  CiM^  181  TJ.  S.  92, 102.  Without  congressional 
enactment,  every  contract,  combination,  conspiracy  or  mo- 
nopoly, unlawful  at  common  law,  would  be  so  regarded  by 
the  Federal  courts  altiiough  relating  solely  to  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  and  certainly  no  affirmative  aid  would  be 
given  to  the  purposes  of  any  of  them. 

Congress  has  power  ^^  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
Aations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes."  Except  as  limited  by  other  provisions,  this  power  is 
supreme  and  cannot  be  abridged  by  State,  individual  or 
corporation. 

Inaction  by  Congress  indicates  its  will  that  interstate  and 
international  commerce  shall  be  free;  and  therefore  what- 
ever substantially  obstructs,  interferes  with  or  hampers  such 
commerce  conflicts  with  the  will  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Leisy  v.  Hardin^  135  U.  S.  100;  Re  Rahrer^ 
140  U.  S.  646 ;  Rhodes  v.  lowa^  170  U.  S.  412 ;  Adams  Express 
Co.  V.  Kentucky,  206  U.  S.  129,  135;  Atlantic  Coast  Line  v. 
Wharton^  207  U.  S.  828,  834;  Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Ken- 
tuchy,  214  U.  S.  218. 

The  doctrine  that  inaction  by  Congress  is  equivalent  to  a 
positive  declaration  that  commerce  shall  be  free  and  untram- 
meled  and  that  whatever  substantially  interferes  with  or 
hampers  the  same  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  rests  upon  the  intention  of  [111]  Congress 
reasonably  implied  from  its  ^lence  in  respect  to  the  subject 
of  commeroe.  Bowman  v.  Chicago  dkc,  R.  R.  Oc^  125  TJ.  S. 
466,482. 

Contracts,  combinations,  conspiracies  and  monopoUeB  may 
and  often  do  prevent  the  free  flow  of  oMnmerce — substan- 
tially obstruct,  interfere  with  and  hamper  the  Same.  Addys- 
km  Pipe  case,  175  U.  a  211\  Loewe  v.  Lawlor^  208  U.  S.  274. 
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If  state  legidaticm  whidi  sabfitaatially  hindere  or  obstrnds 
commerce  is  invalid,  because  in  ccmflict  with  the  contrai^y 
intention  of  Congress  reasonably  implied  frcMn  silence,  a 
fortiori  is  this  true  of  any  arrangements  by  corporations 
which  bring  about  liks  resolta 

In  the  absence  of  express  legislation  any  contract,  com- 
bination, or  other  arrangement  by  corporations  which  directly 
and  materially  hinders,  restrains  or  obstructs  the  free  flow 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  would  be  unlawful.  R4 
Debs,  168  U.  S.  564,  677,  699;  Umm  Bridge  Oo.y.  UmUd 
Staioa,  204  U.  &  864;  Odiveston  R.  B.  v.  Texaa^  210  U.  S. 
217;  OaldweU  v.  NoHh  CaroUnOj  187  TJ.  a  622.  How  far 
the  courts,  in  the  al>sence  of  a  statute,  could  prevent  and 
restrain  such  obstructions,  or  whether  parties  thereto  might 
be  prosecuted  criminally,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  since 
the  Anti-Trust  Act  now  dearly  applies  to  them. 

The  anti-trust  provisions  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act  (1894) 
apply  to  any  combination  or  agreement  intended  to  restrain 
free  competition  when  one  of  the  parties  is  engaged  in  im* 
porting. 

These  provisions  have  not  been  construed  by  this  court 
They  denounce  every  combination,  one  party  to  which  is 
engaged  in  importing,  when  intended  to  restrain  lawful  com- 
merce or  free  competition  therein.  The  language  differs 
somewhat  from  the  Sherman  Act,  not  improbably  because  of 
prior  opinions  in  the  lower  Federal  courts.  Re  Oreene,  62 
Fed  Bep.  104;  United  States  v.  Trans-Miseouri  [112]  Freight 
Aesn.j  63  Fed.  Bep«  40;  68  Fed.  Bep.  68;  United  States  r. 
E.O,  Knight  Co.,  60  Fed.  B^p.QSi^ 

The  Sherman  Act  prescribes  the  rule  of  free  competition 
in  its  broad  and  general  sense  and  denounces  contracts,  com* 
binations  and  conspiracies  in  whatever  form  which  'u\  effect 
(NT  necessary  tendency  directiy  and  materially  obstruct  inter* 
state  or  foreign  commerce.  The  natural  effect  of  competi- 
tion is  to  increase  commerce;  to  extinguish  or  prevent  the 
free  play  of  c<»npetition  is  to  hinder  it. ' 

The  ri^ts  of  an  individual  acting  alone  are  not  invnlved 
in  the  present  ccAtroversy.  (Concurring  opinic^n  of  Justice 
Brewer  in  Northern  Securities  oase.) 

The  record  reveals  gross  violations  of  the  anti-trust  stat- 
utes within  any  construction  consistent  with  repeated. deci- 
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mooB  of  tlus  oonrt;  if  limited  to  unreamnable  restnkite  Ihe 
pfeBimt  case  would  be  clearly  within  them.  And  if  duress, 
and  wicked  and  unfair  methods  are  essential,  they  all  appear. 

Interstate  oommeroe  is  a  term  of  very  large  significanoe. 
It  comprehends  intercourse  for  the  purposes  of  toade  in  any 
and  all  forms,  including  transportation,  purchase,  sale  and 
exchange  of  commodities  between  citizens  of  different  States. 
Regulation  and  commerce  are  both  practical  conceptions,  uid 
their  limits  mnst  be  fixed  by  practical  lines.  Addytton 
Pipe  Co.  V.  DfMed  States^  175  U.  S.  211;  Caldwell  v.  North 
Carolina^  187  U.  S.  622,  682;  Maniague  <6  Co.  y.  L&wry^  198 
U.  S.  88;  Swift  c6  Co.  v.  TJwted  Statu,  196  D.  8.  376; 
Reariek  v.  Pennsylvania,  208  U.  S.  507, 612;  Gaheetm  R.  R. 
V.  Texag,  210  U.  S.  217,  226. 

The  anti-trust  laws  mmst  be  reasonably  construed  with  a 
view  to  practical  enforcement,  and  not  so  as  to  defeat  the 
piirposes  leading  to  their  enactment.  ^NoUiing  is  better 
settled  than  that  statutes  should  receive  a  sensilde  construo- 
tion,  such  as  will  effectuate  the  legislative  intention,  and,  if 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  an  unjust  or  an  absurd  [118]  conclu- 
sion." Lau  Ow  Bew  ▼.  United  States,  144  U.  S.  47,  69; 
United  States  v.  Joint  Tra^  Assn.,  171  U,  S.  606,  667; 
Hopkins  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  678,  600;  Anderson  v. 
United  States,  171  U.  S.  604,  616;  Swift  db  Company  ▼. 
VniUd  States,  196  U.  8.  876,  396;  CineinnaH  Packet  Com- 
pany V.  Bay,  200  U.  S.  179, 184. 

The  general  principles  adopted  in  reference  to  state  legis- 
lation affecting  interstate  commerce  are  applicable  for  deter- 
mining whether  combinations  of  corporations  or  individuals 
materially  affect  the  free  flow  of  such  commerce.  The  valid- 
ity of  such  stete  legislation  turns  upon  whether  its  direct  effect 
or  necessary  tendency  is  the  material  or  substantial  restraint, 
hindrance  or  obstruction  of  commerce.  If  so,  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional irrespective  of  intent  But  if  the  effect  is  only 
immaterial  and  incidentel  this  does  not  invalidate.  AsbeU  ▼. 
Kansas,  209  U.  8.  261,  266;  Oalvesion  dkc.  R.  R.  v.  femas, 
210  U.  S.  217,  227;  Minnesota  v.  Barber,  186  U.  S,  818,  819; 
Richmond  Ac,  R.  R.  Co.  r.  PaUefson,  169  U.  S.  311,  814; 
Chicago  dhc.  R.  R.  v.  Solan,  169  U.  S.  188 ;  Missouri  do.  R.  R. 
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▼.  Hab^y  189  U.  8.  018,  «8S;  Boivman  ^.  Chicago  Ac.  R.  B. 
Oo^  125  U.  S.  466,  488;  Smith  v.  Alabama,  124  U.  S.  4«5, 
47S. 

The  Sherman  Act  applies  whefQ  the  direct  result  or  n^- 
efleary  tendeiK^  of  tht  prohibited  thing — contract,  combi- 
nation,  etc. — ^is  material  obstruction,  hindrance  or  restraiiit 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  This  thing  need  not  be 
any  part  of  commerce,  nor  be  done  by  parties  engaged 
therein.  And  whether  sadi  obstruction,  hindrance,  restraint 
or  tendency  eidsts  must  be  determined  by  the  court  upon  the 
facts  of  each  cas^  That  Vhich  did  not  restrain  conmierce 
fifty  years  ago  may  do  so  to-day.  Loetoe  v.  Lawlor,  SOS 
XJ.  S.  274,  298;  Union  Bridge  Company  ▼.  United  States, 
204  U.  S.  864,  400;  Penmylvania  v.  Wheeling  Bridge  Co.^ 
18  How.  518,  and  18  How.  421. 

The  settled  rule,  and  one  constantly  invoked  by  those 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  is  that  any  state  statute 
[114]  which  in  effect  or  necessary  tendency  directly  and  ma- 
terially obstructs  or  hinders  the  free  flow  of  interstate  com- 
merce conflicts  with  the  Federal  Constitution.  Certainly 
one  purpose  of  the  Sherman  Act  was  to  prevent  any  sudi 
interference  with  commerce  through  contracts,  combinations^ 
conspiracies  or  monopolies  (Loetoe  v.  Lav^lor),  and  if  state 
statutes  are  cut  down  because  of  congressional  intent  inferred 
frc»n  silence,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress by  a  positive  enactment  to  destroy  obnoxious  arrange- 
ments amongst  individuals  or  corporations.  Tlie  interpre- 
tation of  the  Sherman  Act  expounded  in  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion in  toewe  v.  Lawlor  supports  this  suggestion. 

The  natural  effect  of  competition  in  its  broad  and  legiti- 
mate sense  is  to  increase  trade.  To  suppress  such  competi- 
tion restrains,  hinders  and  obstructs  trade  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  United  States  v.  Trans-ifissouri 
Freight  Asm.,  166  U.  S.  290;  United  States  v.  Joint  Traifte 
Assn.y  171  tr.  S.  505;  Addyston  Pipe  Co.  v.  United  States^ 
175  IT,  S.  211;  Northern  Securities  Go.  v.  United  States, 
198  U.  S.  197;  United  States  v.  Standard  OU  Co.,nS  Fedl 
Bep.  177.  This  rule  is  especially  rigid  in  respect  of  publid 
eorpotationfl.    Oibbs  v.  CdnsoUdat^  Gas  Oo.^  180 
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U.  S.  896;  ZZfU^  /Sto^  y.  Trane-Missowi  FretgU  Ann^ 
166  n.  S.  290 ;  but  it  is  ftppUcable  to  all  commepce, 

Persons  of  sound  mind  are  presumed  to  intend  the  neces- 
sary or  ordinary  consequeiioeB  of  their  actS|  Clarion  Bank 
y.  Janes^  21  Wall.  825,  337;  and,  in  general,  the  intent  con- 
sciously entertained  or  dominant  in  the  minds  of  parties  to 
a  combination  is  not  material — certainly  noli  decisiye  of  its 
legality*  Where  attempts  to  monopolize  are  charged,  or 
where  essential  to  show  a  plan  not  necessarily  inferred  from 
circumstances,  or  where  the  eflEect  of  established  acts  may 
be  doubtful,  the  actual  purpose  may  be  material — ^perhaps 
essential.  United  States  y.  Trans-Mo.  [115]  Ft  AMn.y  166 
U.  S.  290,  841,  342;  Addyaton  Pipe  Co.  y.  Ufiited  States^ 
176  U.  S.  211,  284;  Swift  do  Co.  y.  United  States,  196  U*  S. 
876,  896. 

The  fundamental  design  of  the  anti-trust  legislati(m  is 
not  punishment  of  immorality,  but  preyention  of  mischief 
consequent  upon  unification  of  control  and  destruction  of 
competition.  The  public  is  chiefly  concerned  about  practical 
results— not  mental  attitudes*  The  lawfulness  of  a  combina- 
tion cannot  be  determined  by  the  conscious  purpose  of  the 
parties;  necessary  consequences  are  presumed  to  haye  been 
intended.  United  States  y.  Trans-Mo.  Ft.  Assn.^  166  U.  S. 
290;  United  States  y.  Joint  Traffic  Assn.^  171  U.  S.  562; 
Addyston  Pipe  Co.  y.  UrUted  States,  175  U.  S,  211,  234. 

The  word  ^'unreasonable''  cannot  be  read  into  the  first 
section  of  the  Sherman  Act;  but  this  does  not  render  the 
prohibitions  applicable  merely  because  commerce  is  in  some 
way  affected,  or  to  transactions  always  enforceable,  and  neyer 
regarded  as  objectionable  from  any  standpoint  This  court 
has  neyer  declared  unlawful  those  ordinary  business  arrange- 
ments always  sanctioned  at  common  law  and  wholly  outside 
the  mischief  intended  to  be  preyented.  Any  act,  howeyer, 
although  entirely  innocent  when  standing  alone  may  be  crimi- 
nal if  part  of  an  unlawful  plan.  United  States  y.  Joint 
Traifio  Assn.,  171  U.  S.  606,  667,  568;  Hopkins  y.  United 
States,  171  U.  S.  678,  600;  Aikens  y.  Wisecnsiny  196  U.  S. 
194,  205;  Svnft  <&  Company  y.  United  States^  196  tl.  S.  876, 
89jB;  Cincinnati  Packet  Co.  y.  Bay,  200  U.  S.  lT9.  .     .. 
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The  Goyemment  doee  not  maintain  that  restraint,  obetrao- 
tion  or  hindrance  of  oommeroe  is  denounced  by  the  act  unless 
direct  and  material  either  in  tendoicy  or  effect;  and,  of 
course,  do  not  insist  that  every  contract  or  arrangement 
which  merely  eliminates  a  competitor  in  interstate  trade  is 
for  that  sole  reason  unlawful.  The  statute  was  intended  to 
foster,  not  destroy,  business  operations  [lltf]  universally 
r^arded  as  promotive  of  public  welfare.  The  suggestion 
that  the  statute  denounces  as  crinlinal  every  party  to  any 
sort  of  contract  which  eliminates  any  independent  dealer  in 
interstate  commerce  however  insignificant  is  untenaUe.  But 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  restraint  is  the  direct  con- 
sequence  of  or  that  to  which  the  challenged  contraofc  or  com- 
bination necessarily  tends,  and  is  also  of  a  material  or  sub- 
stantial character  it  is  clearly  within  the  prohibition.  The 
Government  does  not  avouch  and  will  not  attempt  to  support 
this  extreme  construction  which  was  adopted  by  the  presid- 
ing judge  below. 

Contracts,  cpmbinations  or  conspiracies  which  give  power 
materially  to  restrain  conmierce  and  indicate  a  dangerous 
probability  of  its  exercise  and  those  which  necessarily  tend 
to  monopoly  are  unlawful  without  more.  United  States  v» 
E.  O.  Knight  Co.,  166  U.  S.  1;  United  States  v.  Trans- 
Missouri  Ft.  Assn.,  166  U.  S.  290;  NoHhem  Securities  Com- 
pany V.  United  States,  198  U.  S.  197;  UnUed  States  v.  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.,  173  Fed.  Rep.  177.  The  essential  purpose  of 
the  statute  is  to  prevent  injury — ^not  m^ely  to  reverse  a 
course  of  conduct. 

The  words,  ^contract,  combination  and  conspiracy"  in 
the  statute  are  used  in  their  ordinary  sense,  and  there  is  no 
exception  in  favor  of  sales,  conveyances  or  other  executed 
arrangements.  Pettibone  v.  United  States,  148  U.  S.  197, 
208 ;  Noyes  on  Intercorporate  Relations,  §§  824  et  seq. 

The  decision  in  United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight  Company 
turned  upon  the  conclusion  that  under  the  peculiar  circum* 
stances  of  that  case  what  was  alleged  and  proved  did  not 
show  a  direct  or  necessary  obstruction  to  interstate  com- 
merce; and  it  may  be  relied  upon  only  where  the  evidence 
requires  a  like  finding  on  that  point    The  facts  of  the  |»red- 
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est  case  tender  sacfa  a  conclusion  impossible.  Tbe  things 
dime  had  direct  reference  to  interstate  and  foseign 
[117]  commerce;  competition  therein  has  been  effectively  de- 
strogred  and  monopoly  secured.  In  support  of  the  foregoing 
doctrines,  see  United  States  ▼.  E.  O.  KtUfht  Company 
(1895),  156  U.  S.  1;  PearsaU  v.  Great  Northern  R.  B.  Oo. 
(1896),  161  n.  a  646;  United  States  y.  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Assn.  (1897),  166  U.  S.  290;  United  States  v.  Joint 
Traffie  Assn.  (1898),  171  U.  S.  606;  Hopkins  r.  United 
States  (1698),  171  U.  S.  578;  Anderson  v.  United  States 
(1898),  171  U.  S.  604;  Addyston  Pipe  <&  Steel  Oom/pany  v. 
United  States  (1899),  175  U.  S.  211;  Montague  <&  Company 
V.  Lowry  (1908),  198  U.  S.  38;  NortJiem  Securities  Company^ 
V.  United  States  (1904),  193  U.  &  197;  Harriman  v.  North- 
ern SecwriUee  Company  (1905) ,  197  U.  S.  244;  Swift  c£  Com- 
pany y.  United  States  (1905),  196  U.  S.  875;  CincinnaH 
et  al.  Packet  Co.  r.  Bay  (1906),  200  U.  S.  179;  Loewe  v. 
Lawlor  (1908),  208  U.  S.  274.  See  also  National  Cotton 
OH  Co.  ▼.  Texas,  197  U.  S.  115;  Shawnee  Cojnprese  Co.  v. 
Anderson^  209  U.  S.  423;  Continental  Wall  Paper  Co.  y. 
Voig/it^  212  U.  S.  227;  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Com^ 
pany  ▼.  Americdn  Sugar  Refining  Oo.^  166  Fed.  Sep.  254 ; 
Bigelow  v.  Calumet  A  Eeda  Mining  Company^  167  Fed. 
Rep.  704,  721;  National  Fireproofing  Company  v.  Mason 
Binders  Assn.^  169  Fed.  Rep.  259;  United  States  v.  Stand- 
ard on  Co.y  178  Fed.  Rep.  177. 

Monopoly  is  the  outcome  of  the  practical  cessation  of 
effective  business  competition.  This  word  in  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  has  no  reference  to  a  grant  of  special  privileges 
but  is  used  in  a  broad  sense.  Tiude  and  commerce  in  any 
commodity  are  monopolized  whenever  as  the  result  of  the 
concentration  of  competing  businesses — not  occurring  as  an 
incident  to  the  orderly  growth  and  development  of  one  of 
them — one  or  a  few  corporations  (or  persons)  acting  in  con- 
cert practically  acquire  power  to  control  prioes  and  smother 
competition. 

The  rights  of  an  individual  acting  alone  are  not  in- 
volved and  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how  far  his  acts 
[  118  ]  may  be  limited*    Corporations  do  not  have  all  the  oob* 
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stitatfonal  rifjbis  oi  an  indiTidiml  and  are  thamselTas 
binatioDS  subject  to  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  acts  done 
inconoert. 

The  ivord  "  nKonopolise  "  haa  no  reference  to  a  goiwm- 
mental  grant  Congress  was  striking  at  an  existing  eyil— 
unification  of  ccmtrol  with  consequent  destrwiion  of  oxn- 
petition  throu^  powerful  organisations.  The  essential  idea 
of  monopoly  is  abilify  to  oontiol  prices  or  to  deprive  the  pub* 
lie  of  advantages  flowing  from  free  competition.  Whether 
the  power  has  been  actually  exercised,  or  prices  or  the  total 
volume  of  trade  increased  or  diminished  is  immatei*ial;  and 
its  existence  must  be  determined  by  practical  consideration 
of  existing  conditions,  giving  due  weight  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  commerce  involved.  It  is  certain  that  where  parties 
have  deliberately  pursued  a  course,  the  ordinary  result  or 
neeessaiy  tendency  of  which  is  monopoly,  they  cannot  be 
heard  to  deny  an  unlawful  intent;  and  a  monopoly  acqpiiied 
through  oontract,  condbination  or  conspiracy  which  directly 
and  essentially  destroys  competition  clearly  is  unlawful. 
United  States  v.  Trans-Mo.  Ft.  Asm.^  166  U.  S.  290;  Addy- 
sion  Pipe  Co.  v.  UniUd  States^  175  U.  S.  211 ;  Svnft  db  Co.  v. 
United  Staies,  196  U.  S.  87& 

The  courts  have  long  referred  to  ^  monopoly  ^  the  outcome 
of  individual  action  as  distinguished  from  governmental 
grant,  and  have  declared  unlawful  evety  arrangement  tend- 
ing thereto.  The  word  in  the  Sherman  Act  has  the  same 
significance  as  in  the  well-known  opinicms,  from  Mitchell  v. 
Reyndds,  1  P.  Williams,  181,  to  Continental  WaU  Paper 
Co.  V.  VoigJU,  212  U.  S.  227;  United  States  y.Addyston  Pipe 
Co.,  86  Fed.  Rep.  271 ;  United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight  Co^ 
156  U.  S.  1, 16;  PearsaU  v.  Great  Northern  Baihoay  <^.,  161 
U.  S.  644;  United  States  v.  Freight  Association,  166  U.  S. 
290,  828;  National  Cotton  OH  Go.  v.  Texas,  197  U.  S.  11{^; 
Shawnee  Compress  Co.  v.  Anderson,  [119]  209  U.  S.  428, 
488 ;  Pe<»pl6  v.  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Co.j  54  Hun,  364 ; 
American  Biscuit  Co.  v.  Klotz,  44  Fed.  Bep.  721,  724;  Riahr 
ardsan  r.  BvM,  77  Michigan,  682;  Pocahontas  Coke  Co.  v. 
Pcwhatan  C.  A  C.  Co.,  60  W.  Vaw  508;  Harding  v.  Ajnerioan 
Ohtcoee  Oo^  182  Qlinois,,  Q19v  620)  Noyea  on  Intercorporate 
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Bds.,  §§  839  et  seq^  88»;  Andrews,  Amer.  Law  (2d  Ed.) 
Vol.  I,  778. 

The  legislation  against  combinations  and  monopolies  can- 
not be  defeated  by  causing  a  corporation  to  acquire  the  shares 
or  property  and  business  of  competing  corporations;  nor  by 
any  other  scheme  or  doTice. 

Corporate  combinations  which  bring  about  the  results  de- 
nounced by  the  statute  are  unlawful.  They  are  in  fact  morb 
injurious  to  the  public  than  the  old  forms  of  sixni^e  agree- 
ment among  separate  concerns  or  the  well-known  trust  forms. 
Eddy  on  Combinations,  Vol.  I,  §§  617,  620  et  eeq.;  Noyes  on 
Intercorporate  Relations,  §  807;  DiatiUery  0<k  t.  People^  156 
Illinois,  448. 

If  the  corporate  form  of  combination  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  Congress,  it  lacks  supreme  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
Certainly  a  corporation,  a  mere  creature  of  state  law,  cannot 
be  endowed  with  power  to  obstruct  commerce  not  possessed 
by  the  State  itself.  DeVs  case,  168  U.  &  664 ;  Addystan  Pipe 
Co.  y.  United  Statea,  175  U.  S.  211;  i^c^A^m  Securities  case, 
198  U.  S.  197. 

The  right  to  buy,  sell  and  transfer  property  is  not  superior 
to  the  right  to  make  other  contracts ;  and  all  are  subordinate  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  Addyston  Pipe 
Oo.  V.  United  States,  176  U.  S.  211 ;  Northern  Securities  Co. 
v.  United  States,  198  U.  S.  197 ;  Swift  A  Oo.  t.  United  States^ 
196  U.  S.  896;  Shawnee  Compress  Go.  w.  Anderson,  209  U.  S. 
423;  Armour  Packing  Oo.  v-  United  States,  209  U.  S.  66; 
United  States  y.  Del  <&  Hud.  R.  R.  (Commodities  Clause 
case),  212  U.  S.  866;  NaM.  Harrow  Oo.  y.  Hench,  88  Fed. 
Bep.  86;  S.  C,  84  Fed.  Bep.  226. 

A  corporation  which,  not  as  an  incident  to  orderly 
[120]  growth,  secures  control  of  competitors  by  purchasing 
their  shares  or  property  and  business  and  th^eby  acquires 
power  to  suppress  competition  is  no  less  inimical  to  public^ 
interests  than  a  technical  ^^  Trust,"  and  indeed  is  often  a  mere 
modification  thereof.  The  direct,  necessary  result  of  sudi  an 
arrangement  is  to  hinder  and  obstruct  commerce*  The  Pear- 
saU  case,  161  U.  S.  644;  Northern  Securities  case,  198  U.  8. 
844;  Shawnee  Compress  case,  209  TT.  &  428;  DistOetyOo.  ▼. 
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People,  156  lUinois,  448, 491.  In  re  Greene,  58  Fed.  Bep.  104, 
end  the  E.  O.  Knighi  case,  if  to  the  contrary,  must  be  ccmsid- 
ered  disapproved. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  daim  that  the  Sherman 
Act  was  directed  only  against  contracts  and  combinations 
of  an  executory  nature,  and  is  without  application  where 
transfers  of  property  have  been  actually  executed.  It  was 
intended  to,  and  does,  prohibit  obetructians  to  commerce 
whether  resulting  from  executory  or  executed  arrangements. 
Northern  Securities  case,  198  U.  S.  197;  Shavmee  Compress 
Co.  V.  Anderson,  209  TT.  S.  428 ;  People  v.  Chicago  Oas  Trust, 
180  Illinois,  268;  DisttUers  dk  Cattle  Feeding  Co.  v.  The 
People,  156  Illinois,  448 ;  Pocahontas  Coke  Co.  v.  Powhatan 
Coal  <t  Coke  Co.,  60  W.  Va.  508;  Eddy  on  Combinations, 
§  622;  Noyes  on  Intercorporate  Eelations,  §§  864,  886. 

A  foreign  corporation  doing  business  within  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  violate  its  policy  or  laws.  An  agree- 
ment or  combination  which  in  purpose  or  effect  conflicts 
therewith,  although  actually  made  in  a  foreign  country 
where  not  unlawful,  gives  no  immunity  to  parties  acting  here 
in  pursuance  of  it. 

If  Congress  is  powerless  to  prevent  wrongs  in  its  own 
jurisdiction,  when  the  actors  are  foreigners,  or  whrai  done 
in  pursuance  of  agreements  made  abroad,  its  sovereignty 
18  a  myth. 

A  crime  is  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  where  the 
act  of  the  parties  actually  takes  effect,  although  the  in- 
[181]8trumentalities  may  have  been  set  in  motion  in  another 
jnrisdiction.  Re  PaUiser,  186  U.  S.  256,  265;  Homer  v. 
United  States,  148  U.  S.  207;  Benson  v.  Henkel,  198  U.  S.  1 ; 
Burton  v.  United  States,  202  TJ.  S.  844,  887;  United.  States 
V.  Thayer,  209  U.  S.  89,  44. 

The  courts  should  enforce  the  anti-trust  legislation  by  all 
appropriate  processes  known  to  their  usages;  and  decrees 
should  be  so  moulded  as  to  suppress  effectually  the  mischief 
consequent  upon  unlawful  arrangements. 

Congress  has  forbidden  monopolies  and  combinations. 
When  one  exists  everything  done  in  furtherance  of  its  pur- 
pose is  unlawful;  especially  every  act  constituting  a  part  of 
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interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Ther^fare  tiie  privikge  of 
engaging  therein  may  be  denied.  The  power  to  negulaite 
extends  to  prohibition  of  anything  directly  conflicting  with 
the  will  of  Congress  lawfully  expressed.  Northern  Se/niri- 
ties  Co.  V.  United  States^  198  U.  S.  197;  Ghampion  v.  Ames 
{Lottery  case),  188  U.  S.  821 ;  United  States  v.  Z?.  db  H.  Co., 
218  U.  S.  866;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274, 

The  statute  requires  the  court  ^^to  prevent  and  restrain 
violations'' — ^not  merely  to  determine  the  legality  of  past 
transactions.  The  public  interest  is  the  thing  to  be  subserved, 
and  it  demands  the  destruction  of  existing,  michief  and  pre- 
vention of  impending  wrongs — ^the  removal  of  obstruction 
existing  or  threatened. 

Where  an  unlawful  corponute  combinaticm  exists  and  iden- 
tity of  constituents  has  been  destroyed,  or  where  one  corpora- 
tion has  acquired  a  forbidden  monopoly,  there  are  two 
possible  effective  remedies.  The  first  is  to  enjoin  the  cor- 
poration from  doing  interstate  <x  foreign  business  until  (if 
ever)  it  can  affirmatively  daow  that  its  affairs  have  been  read- 
justed so  as  to  render  future  operations  lawful.  The  second 
is  to  appoint  a  receiver  to  take  possession  of  tibe  concern 
and  by  proper  action  restore  opportunities  for  free  compe- 
tition. DeVs  ease,  168  U.  S.  664;  Chicago,  [182]  Roeh 
I  stand  dkc.  Ry.  v.  Union  Pacific  By.,  47  Fed.  Rep.  16,  96; 
Stockton,  Atty.'Oenl.,  v.  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  60  N.  J.  Eq.  62, 
489;  Taylor  v.  Simon,  4  Mylne  &  Craig,  141;  Pomeroy  on 
Eq.  Juris.,  2d  Ed.,  §§  111,  170. 

The  Government  established  violations  of  the  Sherman 
Act  by  proving  first,  the  existence  of  contracts,  combinations, 
conspiracies  and  monopolies;  and,  second,  that  the  direct 
result  or  necessary  tendency  of  these  is  materially  to  ob- 
struct, hinder  and  burden  the  free  flow  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

The  Knight  case  is  not  controlling;  the  combinations  es- 
tablished here  directly  and  materially  affect  not  only  the 
production  and  manufacture,  but  every  department  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  tobacco;  and  the  results  have  been  destruc- 
tion of  competition  in  such  comaneree  and  monopoties  by 
d«fondant& 
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The  purpofies  of  anti-trust  l^alation  cannot  be  fmstnited 
by  operating  tfarouigh  a  corporation,  nor  by  means  of  exe- 
cuted sales  and  transfers  of  property.  The  Northerly  Securi- 
ties Co.  V.  United  States,  193  U.  S.  197;  Harrinum  v.  Nanth^ 
em  Securities  Co.,  197  U.  S.  244,  seem  decisive  om  this  point. 

Moreover,  if  important,  the  evidence  clearly  estaUidies 
that  the  defendants'  actions  have  been  characterized  by 
duress,  and  unfair  and  oppressive  methods;  and  that  foUovr- 
ing  a  fixed  plan  they  have  aoiight  to  suppress  competition 
and  secure  monopolies. 

The  decree  below  was  right  in  so  far  as  it  enjoined  acts  in 
furtherance  o*f  the  combination;  enjoined  the  control  of  cer- 
tain defendant  corporations  by  others  through  stock  owner- 
ship; and  also  in  so  far  as  it  prohibited  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  and  other  defendaaxts  adjudged  to  be  in 
and  of  themselves  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  fiMn 
engaging  in  interstate  or  foreign  commeroe. 

The  decree  below  did  no  more  than  was  neoessaiy  to 
destroy  the  unlawful  combinations  and  prevent  vioktions 
[123]  of  the  act — in  fact  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Prohibi- 
tion of  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  combination  and  also  of 
control  by  one  corporation  of  another  is  abundantly  sup- 
ported by  The  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States; 
Swift  dk  Co.  V.  United  States,  and  Umted  States  v.  D.  A 
a.n  R*  B* 

That  part  of  the  decree  which  adjudges  the  American 
Tobacco  Ck>mpany  and  others  unlawful  combinations  and 
enjoins  them  from  engaging  in  commerce  is  novel — ^ap- 
parently without  a  direct  precedent;  but  it  harmonizes 
with  the  duty  to  enforce  the  act  Swift  dk  Co,  v.  United 
States,  supra. 

The  petition  should  not  have  been  dismissed  as  to  the 
individual  defendants. 

In  order  effectually  to  destroy  c<»nbination8  the  intelligent 
manipulators  of  corporate  agencies  must  be  reached. 

Observance  and  every  act  done  in  pursuance  of  the  English 
contracts  within  the  United  States  are  unlawful;  and  the 
petition  was  wrongfully  dismissed  as  to  the  Imperial  To- 
bacco Company,  British-American  Tobacco  Company  and 
domestic  corporations  ccmtrolled  by  the  latter. 
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Ar8iim«nt  tor  the  American  Tobacco  Go. 

The  effect  of  the  agreements  entered  into  in  England  be- 
tween the  American  combination  and  the  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company  was  to  suppress  competition  between  those  two 
great  concerns  both  within  and  without  the  United  States. 
The  British- American  Tobacco  Company  was  brought  into 
existence  as  the  instrumentality  for  making  the  agreements 
effective.  The  result  of  the  whole  arrangement  was  to  de- 
stroy competition,  and  inevitably  tends  to  monopoly.  Ob- 
servance of  these  arrangements  should  have  been  prohibited. 
The  British-American  Tobacco  Company  should  have  been 
enjoined  from  doing  business  within  the  ynited  States; 
and  the  same  prohibition  should  have  been  applied  to  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  during  the  continuation  of  the 
unlawful  contracts. 

The  petition  should  not  have  been  dismissed  as  to  the 
[ld4r]  United  Cigar  Stores  Ccmipany.  This  concern  is  one 
of  the  instrumentalities  in  the  hands  of  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  for  carrying  out  its  unlawful  purposes,  and 
the  connection  between  them  should  have  been  severed. 

The  final  decree  should  have  been  adjudged  that  defend- 
ants were  attempting  to  monopolize,  and  had  monopolissed, 
a  part  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Monopoly  is  a  practical  conception,  a^d  its  existence  must 
be  determined  in  view  of  business  conditions.  The  evidence 
abundantly  establishes  that  the  defendants  have  acquired 
power  to  control  prices  and  smother  competition. 

The  final  decree  should  have  enjoined  corporations  holding 
shares  of  others  from  collecting  dividends  thereon. 

This  relief  was  granted  in  the  Northern  Securities  ease^ 
and  is  an  appropriate  way  to  destroy  the  relationship  where 
one  corporation  improperly  controls  another  by  stock  owner- 
ship. 

Mr.  John  G.  Johnson^  Mr.  DeLancey  NicoU  and  Mr. 
JunifUB  Parker^  with  whom  Mr.  WiUiam  /.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  Fuller  were  on  the  brief,  Mr.  WiUiam  M.  Ivins  also 
filing  a  brief,  for  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  all 
the  other  defendants  except  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company 
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(of  Great  Britein  and  Ireland),  Limited^  United  Cigar 
Stores  Oompany  and  B.  P.  Ridiardeon,  Jr.,  A  Co.,  Inc. : 

The  transactions  principally  complained  of  by  the  Gk>T- 
emment  in  this  bill  involve  the  validity  of  one  or  the  otlier 
of  the  two  following  transactions,  to-wit:  (a)  Consolidation 
of  mannfactoring  interests  through  the  formation  of  the 
corporation  and  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  properties  in  such 
manufacturing  industries  for  exchange  of  stock  of  the 
vendee  corporation  or  for  cash;  (b)  purchase  by  a  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  manufacturing  of  the  properly  of  a  com- 
petitor, or  through  the  purc^iase  by  such  corp<Nration  of  whole 
or  part  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  of  such  [126]  cbm- 
peting  corporation,  generally  for  cash.  These  transactions 
are  not  within  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  Law,  because 
they  primarily  affect  manufacturing  and  not  commerce. 
Veaeie  v.  Moor^  14  How.  568;  OcunJby  of  MohUe  v.  Kimball^ 
102  U.  S.  691;  Coe  v.  Enrol,  116  U.  S.  617;  Turpin  v.  Bw 
ffessj  117  U.  S.  604;  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  U.  S.  1;  In  re 
Oreene,  52  Fed.  Bep.  104;  United  Siatee  v.  Kmghi,  166 
U.  S.  1. 

The  Knight  case  was  not  a  sporadic  decision  of  this  court, 
but  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  cases  that  preceded  it 
tbat  have  just  been  cited,  and  it  has  not  been  overruled  or 
modified  by  any  subsequent  decision,  but  has  been  expressly 
recognized  wherever  mentioned.  Addyston  Pipe  db  Steel  Co. 
T.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  211 ;  Montague  v.  Lowry,  193 
U.  S.  88;  Sijoift  dk  Go.  v.  United  States,  196  U.  S.  875; 
Shawnee  Compress  Co.  v.  Anderson,  209  U.  S.  428;  Loewe  v. 
Lawlar,  208  U.  S.  274;  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United 
States,  193  U.  S.  197,  406;  Continental  WciU  Paper  Co.  v. 
Vaight,  212  U.  S.  227;  Ware  v.  MolUe  County,  209  TJ.  S. 
405;  Bigdow  v.  Calumet  Co.,  167  Fed.  Rep.,  721.  Confu- 
sion has  arisen  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Knight  case 
has  been  overruled  or  modified  because  of  the  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  persons  complained  of  and  the  transac- 
tion which  is  the  basis  of  the  complaint  The  defendants  in 
this  case  and  the  defendants  in  the  Knight  case  were  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  but  the  question  is  not  whether 
ttie  defendant  is  engaged  or  not  in  interstate  commerce,  but 
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whether  ^e  tnuiBaoticiD  ocBttplamed  of  ia  im  «Kft  of,  or  dimct 
in  its  effect  on,  interstate  cMimeroe;  om  engifing  in  winter- 
state  oommeroe  does  not  thereby  subject  himaell  and  his 
whole  business  U>  the  control  of  CongrML  Sotfford  ▼«  Bml* 
road  Campanyj  207  U.  S.  463,  602. 

Any  attempt  to  distinguidi  this  oaee  from  the  Ktiigki 
cme  based  upon  unskillful  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  Got- 
eminent  in  the  Kmffht  case^iA  defeated  by  a  OQnsider[lM| 
ation  of  the  Bsoord  of  that  ease  on  file  in  this  court  Hie 
80(^  of  the  EiHfkt  oa»e  as  here  contended  has  bean  assumed 
by  the  law  department  of  the  Grovemment  from  1895  io  1007. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Attorney  Qensral  1895,  p.  13;  for 
1896,  p.  zzvii;  for  1809,  pp.  21  <tf^  a^./  for  1006,  p.  7;  Senate 
Dociunent  Ko.  6&7,  2d  Session,  60th  Congress,  p.  £7.  Upcn 
the  decision  in  the  Knighi  casCy  the  .defendants--*«nd  these 
defendants  are  only  one  among  many  in  this  respect-4iave 
proceeded;  this  adjudication  of  this  court  has  become  a  nde 
of  property,  and  to  overrule  it  would  make  wrecks  of  these 
enterprises;  a  case  of  such  close-analogy  to  sm  post  facto  laws 
is  presented  that  the  maxim  of  stare  decisis  becomes  almost 
as  if  embodied  in  the  Caustitution  itself.  It  is  as  important 
that  the  law  should  be  settled  permanently  as  that  it  ehould 
be  settled  correctly.  OUbert  v.  PhOadelplUa,  8  WaU.  7lB, 
724;  Vale  v.  Ariaona,  207  U.  8.  201,  206, 

Without  reference  to  whether  the  trade  is  interstate,  the 
transactions  shown  by  this  record  do  not  constitute  contracts, 
combinations  or  con^iraoies  in  restsaint  of  trade,  and  are 
not  against  the  puUic  policy  which  this  court  has  {Northern 
Securities  case^  supra)  declared  to  be  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  the  Sherman  Law.  The  intent  of  Congress  was  not  to 
unsettle  legitimate  business  enterprises,  but  father  to  place 
a  statutory  prohibition,  with  prescribed  penaltias  and  reme- 
dies, upon  those  contracts  which  were  in  direct  restraint  of 
trade,  unreasonaUe,  and  against  public  policy.  (Mr.  Justice 
Brewer  in  Northern  Securities  case.)  The  transJEer  of  prop- 
erty by  purchase,  sale,  or  consolidation,  whether  by  the  fcn:- 
mation  of  partnerships,  organization  of  corporations,  or  eon- 
soUdation  of  pre&risting  corporations,  is  not  violative  of  the 
common  law.  .  See  Fairbanks  v.  Leary^  40  Wiseonain,  637; 
People  v.  NoHh  River  Sugar  Refining  Oo^  ISl  N.  Y.  588; 
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TrmOtm  PoUeriet  Oo.  w.  OUpkami,  58  N.  J.  Sq.  MT;  Om^ 
eron  v.  WeOer  O^.  (N«  Y.),  •£  Hn,  960;  Ftw^or  &o.  v. 
FoMbm&wA;,  148  N.  Y.  [189]  ifi;  DUttnan  v.  DistiUing  Cc^ 
M  N.  J.  Bq.  644;  Oowmmiweeith  v.  HutU,  4  Mete  111;  Oak- 
dale  Co.  v.  Garst,  18  R.  I.  484;  UcCmAey  y.  Tiemey^  19 
R.  L  225;  Bokn  Oo.  v.  Narthwesiem  A$$fUj  54  Minnesota, 
228;  MoMnffohsla  Oo.  v.  Jui^e,  210  Pa.  St  288,  800.  Such 
itraasfar  and  coGnsolidation  is  not  opposed  to  the  public  poliqr, 
bat  is  ezpresaiy  authorized  and  facilitated  by  the  mevger 
statutes)  of  aaany  Stales,  and  is  fiHrbiddan  by  the  statutes  of 
none.  Many  of  the  States  which  authorioe  the  mei^ger  of 
dorporations  have  anti-trust  statutes  of  the  same  genexal 
import  as  the  Sherman  Anti*Tru8t  Law,  and  to  give  to  the 
Federal  Anti-Trust  Statute  the  meaning  contended  for  by 
the  Grovemment  and  to  import  that  meaning  into  the  various 
state  anti-trust  statutes  would  work  the  incongruity  of  as- 
suming that  the  States  had  facilitated  the  formation  of  oor- 
porations,  which  by  their  very  formation  would  beoome  out- 
laws of  commerce. 

The  decision  of  this  court  in  Northern  Seouritiee  case  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  contention  hare  made;  this  court  in 
the  Northern  Securities  ease  did  not  overrule  or  modify  the 
declarations  theretofore  made,  and  in  subsequent  decisions 
has  not  recognized  the  Northern  Securities  ease  as  in  con- 
flict with  the  contention  here  made.  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Assn.  cassj  166  U.  S.  290;  United  States  v.  Joint  TraffU 
Assn.,  171  U.  S.  505;  Smiley  v,  Kansas,  196  U.  S.  447;  .Va- 
tional  Cotton  OH  Co.  v.  Texas,  197  U.  S.  115;  Cincin/naii 
Packing  Co.  v.  Bay,  200  U.  S.  179;  Chesapeake  cfe  Ohio  Co. 
V.  United  States,  115  Fed.  Rep.  610,  620;  Davis  v.  Booth, 
131  Fed.  Rep.  81,  37;  Robinson  v.  Brick  Co.,  127  Fed,  Rep. 
804;  Connor-McConneU  Co.  v.  McConneU,  140  Fed.  Rep. 
412;  aff.,  idem,  987;  Fisheries  Co.  v.  Lennen,  116  Fed.  Rep. 
217;  Harrison  v.  Glucose  Co.,  116  Fed.  Rep.  304;  NaMondl 
Co.  V.  Haberman,  120  Fed.  Rep.  415;  Bigelow  v.  Calumet 
Co.,  167  Fed.  Rep.  721.  The  combinations  and  contracts  in 
existence  at  the  passnge  of  the  Sherman  Law,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  Congress  in  its  enactment  [186]  were  en- 
tirely distinct  from  those  combinations  of  capital  and  ability 
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which  had  long  existed. iB  the  fono  of  joint-stock 
ti(Mi9  or  corporations  or  pftrtDershipe,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  apply  the  Shennan  Law  as  an  eyolotioiuiiy 
statute,  and  not  assume  a  revolutionaiy  purpose  in  the  mind 
of  Congress  in  its  enactment 

These  defendants  have  not  Tiolated  the  >Shennan  Law  by 
monopolizing  trade  or  oommerce,  although  they  in  the  a^;re- 
gate  enjoy  large,  but  varying,  {Nroportions  of  the  business  in 
the  products  of  tobacco.  Monopolizing  under  the  Sherman 
Law  is  an  activity  and  not  a  state  of  being,  and  size,  and  flie 
power  that  is  inherent  in  size,  whether  size  be  considered  in 
relation  to  investment  or  to  the  proportion  of  business  at  the 
time  enjoyed,  is  not  monopolizing  or  an  element  of  monopo- 
lizing. Mnopoly  at  common  law  was  a  license  or  privilege 
for  the  sole  buying  and  sdUing,  making,  working,  or  using  of 
anything  whatsoever,  whereby  the  subject  in  general  is  re- 
stniined  from  that  liberty  in  manufacturing  or  trading  which 
he  had  before.  4  Blackstone,  159.  Monopolizing  under  the 
statute  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  exclusion,  and  whatever  Ihe 
magnitude  of  a  concern  may  be,  it  is  not  guilty  of  monopo- 
lizing or  attempting  to  monopolize  unless  it  is  doing  some- 
thing by  which  there  is  either  attained  or  attempted  this 
result,  to- wit,  that  "  the  subject  in  general  is  restrained  from 
that  liberty  of  trading  which  he  had  before."  See  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  Northern  Securities  case, 
193  TJ.  S.  409;  In  re  GreenCy  62  Fed.  Rep.  115 ;  CJiemicdl  Co. 
v.  Providence  Co.^  64  Fed.  Rep.  946,  949 ;  yfUtweU  v.  Cordi- 
nenial  Tob.  Co.^  125  Fed.  Rep.  462;  United  States  v.  Reading 
Co.,  183  Fed.  Rep.  427.  This  is  true  not  only  with  respect  to 
this  statute,  but  it  is  so  recognized  at  common  law  and  among 
economic  writera  Mogul  Co.  v.  McGregor,  L.  R.  23  Q.  B. 
698,  618;  OaJcdale  v.  Oarst,  18  R.  L  484;  Prof.  Ely's  "Mo- 
nopolies and  Trusts,''  34;  Clark's  Control  of  Trusts,  6. 

[139]  These  defendants  have  not,  either  singly  or  in  com- 
.bination,  excluded  or  attempted  to  exclude  anyone  from  trade 
and  commerce,  (a)  They  have  not  cornered  nor  attempted 
to  corner  the  supply  of  raw  material;  it  is  a  matter  of  serious 
doubt  whether  such  comer  or  attempting  to  comer  would  fall 
within  the  inhibition  of  the  Shennan  Law,  or  within  the  con- 
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stitutonal  power  of  Congreaa,  as  being  an  act  of,  or  direct  in 
its  effect  on,  interstate  canunefce,  even  if  the  record  disclosed 
it.  Bat  decisions  as  to  those  questions  are  not  necessary  to 
an  adjudication  of  this  case.  (6)  Defendants  have  not  en- 
joyed rebates  <»*  other  preference  in  transportation ;  {e)  they 
have  not  enjoyed  exdusrre  advantage  in  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  facilities  for  manufacturing;  {d)  they  have  not 
excluded  or  attempted  to  exclude  competitors  from  the  ave- 
nues of  distribution^-^marketing  their  products.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  exclusion  or  attempt  to  exclude  compet- 
itcnn  from  trade  that  does  not  involve  one  or  the  other  of  the 
foregoing  methods  or  avenues.  The  defendants  have  m^ 
active  competition,  ai^d  in  meeting  it  have  adopted  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  competition.  To  give  a  construction  to  the 
Sherman  Law,  intended  as  it  is  to  foster  competition,  that 
would  forbid  the  usual  methods  of  competition,  would  make 
the  statute  self -destructive.  Competition,  it  is  often  said,  is 
the  life  of  trade,  but  the  object  of  all  competition  is  to  drive 
out  other  competitors.  To  say  that  a  man  is  to  trade  freely, 
but  that  he  is  to  stop  short  of  any  act  which  is  calculated  to 
harm  other  tradesmen  and  which  is  designed  to  attract  busi- 
ness to  his  own  shop  would  be  a  strange  and  impossible  coun- 
sel of  perfection.  The  rights  of  competitors  are  different  from 
the  rights  of  strangers  to  the  trade,  and  conduct  is  justified  on 
the  part  of  the  person  or  corporation  who  seeks  to  build  his 
own  business  that  would  be  unlawful  if  adopted  by  him 
whose  only  motive  was  the  injury  of  another.  Loewe  v.  Law- 
lor^  supra;  Bonsack  Machine  Co.  v.  Smith,  70  Fed.  Rep.  383, 
888;  [180]  Mogul  Co.  v.  McGregor,  L.  R.  23  Q.  B.  598,  618; 
Berry  v.  Donovan,  188  Massachusetts,  853 ;  Barnes  v.  Typo- 
graphical Union,  232  Illinois,  424 ;  Barr  v.  Essex  Trades  Counr 
cU,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  101, 124;  Doremus  v.  Hennessey,  176  Illinois, . 
608 ;  WhitweU  v.  Continental  Toi.  Co.,  supra.  The  rights  of 
competitors  as  recognized  at  common  law  include  the  right  to 
undersell  competitors;  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt  (Mass.),  4 
Mete.  Ill,  134;  Lough  v.  Outerbridge,  143  N.  Y.  271,  283;  to 
have  secret  partners;  1  Ldndley  on  Part,  (2d  Am.  Ed.),  16; 
Winship  v.  Bank,  5  Peters,  529,  562;  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
business  that  can  only  result  in  destruction  of  weak  compet- 
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itor8,eiveii  though,  a  part  of  it  is  the  sale  of  goods  bekiwMrt; 
Lauffh  Y.  Outerbridge,  148  N.  Y.  271,  288;  Mcmtd'v.  WkU^^- 
186  MassachusrttSy  255;  LawU  y.  Luaniber^Oo^  121  LouisiaBa, 
658;  Karge$  Ca.  y.  Amalgamated  Vmon^  165  Indiana^  4Stl\ 
to  make  provision  for  ezdiisiye  handling;  Pdmer  v.  iSM* 
hin9  (Mass.) , 8  Pick.  I889 192 ;  /niv Oreenej supra;  WkUweU 
V.  Oontinentai  Tob.  Co.,,  supra/  Sauch  v.  Wright,  77  Miss- 
issippi, 476. 

Purchasers  of  competing  bnsinesses  do  not  eonstitate  at* 
tMipts  to  mo|)opolize,  for  such  paocfaasea  do  not  exclude 
others  fipom  the  trade,  hut  leave  the  field  open;  this  is  true, 
although  the  inducement  to  purchase  is  to  get  rid  of  a  com* 
petitor.  The  law  of  self-defense  and  protection  applies  to 
one's  business  as  well  as  to  his  peisoiL  Unitsd-  Shoe  Co.  v. 
KimbaUy  193  Massachusetts,  351;  Wood  v.  Whitehead  Bras. 
Co.,  166  N.  Y.  546,  551;  United  States  Co.  v.  Provident  Co., 
64  Fed.  Bep.  946,  950;  Butt  v.  Ehel,  29  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  256, 
259;  Lanycn  v.  Garden  City  Sand  Co.,  223  Illinois,  616; 
National  Co.  v.  Cream  City  Co.,  86  Wisconsin,  352.  Cove- 
nants taken  from  a  vendor  not  to  engage  in  a  business  in 
competition  with  that  sold  are  not  only  not  criminal,  but  are 
altogether  valid  and  enforceable*  Cincinnati  Co.  v.  Bay, 
200  U.  S.  179;  Fowls  v.  Park,  181  U.  S.  88;  Navigation  Co. 
V.  Winsor,  20  Wall.  64;  Electric  Co.  v.  Hawks,  171  Massa- 
chusetts, 101. 

[181]  The  Sherman  Law  properly  construed  and  applied 
is  a  beneficent  and  evolutionary  statute,  whose  purpose  and 
effect  is  to  preserve  to  every  one  liberty  and  opportunity  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce — ^it  preserves  this  liberty  and 
opportunity  as  against  the  unreasonable  covenants  and  con- 
tracts of  the  party  himself,  as  well  as  against  the  tortious 
conduct  of  others,  whether  those  others  seek  in  combination 
to  exclude  a  stranger  to  the  combination,  or  seek  singly  to 
exclude  him.  In  other  words,  this  statute  applies  to  inter- 
state trade  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  applicable  to 
trade  and  commerce,  without  respect  to  whether  interstate 
or  not,  and  the  words  used  in  it  are  well  known  words  at 
common  law,  which  must,  in  the  interpretation  of  this  law, 
be  given  their  common  law  meaning.    The  chief  purpose  of 
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the  slatate  was  to  make  certain  ihtt  application  in  the  Federal 
jurisdiction  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  to 
provide  definite  and  oertain  rafioediee  for  the  enforeament 
thereof. 

In  addition  to  the  oonadMrations  heretofore  mentioned, 
this  ooDBtmctaon,  and  this  construcation  alone^  gives  meaning^ 
and  effect  to  every  word  of  the  statute :  (a)  The  first  section 
of  the  statute  condemns  everp  contract,  eta,  in  restraint  of 
trade — ^the  constniction  c(»itended  for  by  the  Gk>vemment  in 
this  case  would  eliminate  the  word  '^  every  ^  from  the  statute 
and  makes  tdie  test  dependent  nob  upon  the  nature  of  tbe 
act,  but  its  magnitude  or  result;  these  defendants  contend 
thai  it  is  the  nature  of  the  act  that  is  the  teat  and  that  every 
transai!Aion  of  the  prdliibited  nature  is  forbidden,  whatever 
is  magnitude,  result,  or  intent ;  (ft)  the  second  section  forbids 
the  monopolizing  or  attempt  to  monopoliae  of  any  part  of 
interstate  trade  or  commerce — the  Government's  intention  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  second  section  eliminates  these  words 
from  the  statute  or  substitutes  for  them  the  wosrds  ^  in  larfe 
part,"  or  ^  a  daminoHng  part ";  the  construction  contended 
for  by  these  defendants  giv«9  full  force  tx>  the  mean- [138] 
ing  "  any  part  "—it  is  a  violation  of  the  statute  to  exclude  or 
attempt  to  exclude  by  tortious  means  a  trader  from  even  the 
smallest  part  of  interstate  trade  or  commerce. 

An  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the 
statute  here  contended  for  is  seen  when  the  remedy  is  con- 
sidered. The  court  below,  construing  the  statute  as  con 
tended  for  by  the  Government,  said  that  it  condemned  that 
incidental  elimination  of  competition  which  comes  from  ordi- 
nary consolidation,  sale,  and  purchase;  in  ordw  to  give 
vitality  to  sudi  oonstmction  there  are  involved  two  grave 
constitutional  questions-:  First:  Is  there,  a  constitutional 
power  in  Cangress  to  forbid  the  ordinary  tran^axstions  that 
have  duuracterized  all  c^mm^iicial  peoples,  and  that  are  un- 
questionably valid  at  common  lawt  Second:  Has  Congress 
the  constitutional  power  to  prevent  a  state  corporation  from 
engaging  in  interstate  commerce  in  wholesome  products? 
These  defendants  believe  that  these  two  questions  should  be 
eadi  answered  in  the  negative^  Congress  has  no  right  under 
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its  ^ntborhy  to  regulate  commeroe,  great  and  paramoant 
as  that  power  is,  to  violate  the  fundamental  rights  secured 
by  other  provisicMis  of  the  Constitution.  Mofumgahela  Oo. 
y.  United  States,  148  U.  S.  312,  336;  Adair  v.  UrUted  States^ 
208  U.  S.  161,  180;  AUgeyer  cote,  165  U.  S.  578,  589,  591. 
Congress  has  not  a  right  to  forbid  corporations  or  natural 
persons  from  engaging  in  interstate  commeroe  in  wholesome 
products— the  right  of  intercourse  between  State  and  State 
derives  its  source  from  those  laws  whose  authority  is  ac* 
knowledged  by  civilized  man  tiiroughout  the  w<H:Id — the 
Constitution  found  it  an  existing  right  and  gave  to  Coi^ress 
only  the  power  to  regulate  it  Oibbana  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat. 
1,  211;  Paid  v.  Virffimaj  8  Wall  168.  Corporations  have 
tliis  right  as  certainly  and  as  thoroughly  as  natural  persons. 
Santa  Olara  G<nmty  v.  R.  R.,  118  U.  S.  894,  396;  Justice 
Field  at  Circuit  in  Railroad  Tom  cases,  13  Fed.  Kep.  722, 
746;  Hale  v.  Henkel,  201  U.  S.  43,  76,  85.  The  Lottery 
[188]  case,  188  IT.  S.  821,  is  not  in  conflict  with  this  oonten* 
tion,  because  it  was  based  on  the  inherent  vicious  natute  of 
the  commodity  involved,  to*wit,  lottery  tickets. 

It  is  well  settled  that  if  a  statute  be  susceptible  of  two 
interpretations,  by  one  of  which  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
or  of  doubtful  constitutional  validity,  and  by  the  other  valid^ 
the  latter  construction  should  be  adopted.  Commodities  casCy 
218  U.  S.  366.  The  court  below,  however,  having  construed 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  as  forbidding  the  elimination 
of  competition  that  results  incidentally  from  sale,  purchase 
and  consolidation,  resolved  these  two  grave  constitutional 
questions  against  the  defendants,  and,  under  the  language  of 
a  statute  which  authorizes  a  court  to  restrain  and  enjoin  only 
^  violations  of  the  act,"  restrained  and  enjoined  the  assumed 
violators  of  the  act  from  all  interstate  ad;ivity.  It  is  prac- 
ticable for  a  court  to  "  prevent  and  restrain  ^  the  making  or 
the  continued  operation  of  an  executory  contract  or  con- 
spiracy, or  combination  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  or  con- 
spiracy; and  it  is  practicable  for  a  court  to  prevent  and 
restrain  a  practice  which  involves  monopolizing  trade — tor- 
tiously  excluding  or  attempting  to  exclude  strangers  to  the 
scheme  contemplated;  these  are  the  things  omdemned  by 
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(he  l^erman  Law ;  it  is  not  practicable  nor  oonstittttieilal  ie 
prevent  or  restrain  the  purchaser  of  private  property  from 
the  use  of  his  property,  or  penalise  such  use  by  prevefttiaig 
his  esigaging  in  interstate  commeroe  in  wholesome  artiole& 
The  impracticability  of  constitutional  remedy  demoostralto 
the  unsoundness  of  the  construction  of  the  act  contended  lor 
by  the  Government 

Mr.  William  B.  Homhlovyer^  with  whom  Mr.  JoJm  Pick- 
reUj  Mr.  William  W.  MUler^  and  Mr.  Morgan  M.  Mwwn,^  were 
cm  the  brief  for  appellee,  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  testimony  taken  in  this 
[184]  cause  has  to  do  with  the  alleged  combinations  entered 
into  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  its  allied  com- 
panies in  this  country,  with  which  the  Imperial  Com.- 
pany  and  the  British-American  Company  have  no  con- 
cern. It  is  claimed,  however,  by  the  Government  that  cer- 
tain contracts  entered  into  by  the  Imperial  Company  in  1902 
with  the  American  Company  were  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,*  and  that  the  transactions  of  the  Imperial  Company 
since  that  date  have  been  in  violation  of  the  act.  These  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  in  England  in  the  summer  of  1903 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  ruinous  competitiopa 
which  was  being  carried  on  in  England  by  the  Ogdens  Lim- 
ited owned  by  the  American  Company.  * 

The  court  below  was  right  in  dismissing  the  bill  as  to  the 
Imperial  Company  and  as  to  the  British- American  Tobacco 
Company,  on  the  ground  that  those  companies  were  British 
companies,  that  the  contracts  to  which  they  were  parties 
were  made  in  Great  Britain  and  were  valid  under  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  has 
no  extraterritorial  effect  American  Banana  Oo.  v.  United 
FruU  Co.,  218  U.  S.  347. 

The  agreements  of  September  27, 1902,  between  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company 
were  not  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  So 
far  as  those  agreements  operated  to  restrain  trade  in  Great 
Britain  or  between  Great  Britain  and  countries  other  tha^ 
86825**— VOL  4—17 ^13 
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the  United  States,  they  are  not  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
Sherman  Act  So  ^r  as  they  operate  to  i*e6train  trade 
between  England  and  this  conntiy,  or  between  the  varioos 
States  of  this  country,  such  restraint  is  merely  incidental  to 
the  sale  of  certain  plants  and  good  will,  and  is  not  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  principle  that  there  are  certain  contracts  in  partial 
restraint  of  trade  which  would  not  be  invalid  at  common  law. 
and  which  do  not  come  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  has  been  recognized  by  this  court  in  the  [186] 
very  cases  which  are  cited  by  the  Government  as  holdmg  that 
all  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  whether  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonaUe,  are  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  See  United 
States  V.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association^  166  U.  S.  290, 
329.  The  same  principle  is  recognized  in  United  States  v. 
J<nnt  Traffic  Association^  171  U.  S.  505,  566;  Northern 
Securities  Co.  v.  United  States^  193  U.  S.  197,  per  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer  at  p.  361 ;  Cincinnati  Packet  Co.  v.  Bay^  200  U.  S. 
179,  per  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  at  p.  184. 

Mr.  Justice  Peckham  in  the  Joint  Traffic  case  held  that  the 
statute  is  to  have  a  ^'reasonable  construction."  When  he 
states  that  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  are  invalid  under 
the  statute,  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  he  refers 
not  to  contracts  between  mercantile  or  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, but  to  contracts  or  combinations  between  competing 
railroad  corporations,  all  of  which  contracts  or  combinations 
are  illegal  under  the  statute  even  though  the  rates  and  fares 
established  are  reasonable.    See  171  U.  S.  568,  570. 

The  distinction  between  contracts  affecting  public  service 
corporations,  and  contracts  between  private  individuals  or 
corporations,  is  well  stated  in  CUhhs  v.  Baltimore  Oas  Co.^ 
130  U.  S.  396,  where  it  was  held  that  a  corporation  cannot 
disable  itself  by  contract  from  the  performance  of  public 
duties  which  it  has  undertaken,  and  thereby  make  public 
accommodation  or  convenience  subservient  to  its  private  in- 
terests, but  where  the  public  welfare  is  not  involved,  and 
where  the  restraint  of  one  party  is  not  greater  than  protec- 
tion to  the  other  part^  requires,  the  contract  in  restraint  of 
trade  may  be  sustained. 
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Hi*  yalidity  of  covenants  between  vendor  and  vendee,  for 
the  pnrpoee  of  protecting  the  covenantee  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  contract,  have  been  upheld 
under  the  Sherman  Act  in  the  Addyston  Pipe  0a$e,  85  Fed. 
Bep.  291,  modified  and  affirmed  without  approval  of  the 
opinion  below  in  175  U.  S.  211;  Brett  v.  [186]  Ebely  29 
N.  Y.  App.  Div.  256;  Lanyon  v.  Garden  City  Sand  Co^ 
223  Illinois,  616;  WhitwOL  v.  Continental  Tobacco  Co^  125 
Fed.  Eep.  454;  Bancroft  dk  Rich  v.  V.  8.  Embomng  Oo.j  72 
N.  H.  402;  Harbison-Walker  Refractoriee  Co.  v.  Stanton^ 
227  Pa.  St  55. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  in  his  c(m* 
curring  opinion  in  the  Northern  Securities  case^  193  U.  S. 
361,  that  ^'Congress  did  not  intend  to  reach  and  destroy 
those  minor  contracts  in  partial  restraint  of  trade,"  and  in 
view  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  effect  of  the  statute 
in  Mr.  Justice  Peckham's  opinion  in  the  Trans-Missouri  ease^ 
we  may  fairly  assume  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer  to  represent  the  views  of  this  court,  especially  as  to 
contracts  of  a  mercantile  character  not  affecting  railroads  or 
other  direct  instruments  of  commerce.  The  subject  of  con- 
tracts not  in  restraint  of  trade  at  commcm  law  prior  to  the 
act  of  1890  is  discussed  by  this  court  in  Oregon  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.  v.  WiMor^  20  Wall.  64;  Oibbs  v.  Consolidated 
Oas  Co.^  130  U.  8.  896, 409 ;  Fowles  v.  Park,  181  U.  S.  8&-96. 

The  lower  Federal  courts  have  decided  numerous  cases 
both  before  and  since  the  Sherman  Act,  upholding  con- 
tracts, the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  buy  off  competition 
of  a  business  rival.  Carter  v.  AUvng^  43  Fed.  Rep.  208; 
27.  S.  Chemiedl  Co.  v.  Provident  Chemical  Co.^  64  Fed.  Bep. 
946;  Harrison  v.  Glucose  Sugar  Refinmg  Co.,  116  Fed.  Rep. 
304;  National  EnameUng  dk  Stamping  Co.  v.  Haberman,  120 
Fed.  Rep.  416;  Praine  v.  FerreU,  166  Fed.  Rep.  702;  Walker 
V.  Lawrenccy  177  Fed.  Rep.  368. 

Contracts  between  pairi^ies  which  have  for  their  object  the 
removal  of  a  rival  competitor  in  a  business  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  Contracts  al- 
thooi^  in  partial  restraint  of  tnde,  if  talid  at  conmion  law, 
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and  if  not  a  oover  for  a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  ndse 
prices,  or  to  prevent  general  competition,  are  not  invalid 
under  the  Sherman  Act.  This  proposition  [1S7]  is  clearly 
held  by  the  authorities  above  cited  from  tiie  Federal  reports. 

As  to  what  contracts  would  not  be  illegal  at  common  law 
as  in  restraint  of  trade,  see  RotLsiUon  v.  RousQlon^  14  Gh. 
Div.  851;  Leather  Cloth  Co.  v.  Lorsent^  L.  B.  9  Eq.  345; 
approved  by  this  court  in  Oibhs  v.  Consolidated  Gas  Co., 
130  U.  S.  896. 

In  NordenfeU  v.  Maanm,  Nordenfelt  Guns  and  ArMMivi- 
tion  Co.,  L.  B.  1894,  App.  Cases,  535,  the  House  of  Lords 
reviewed  at  great  length  and  in  elaborate  opinions  the  whole 
subject  of  covenants  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  held  unani- 
mous^ that  a  covenant,  though  unrestricted  as  to  space,  was 
not  invalid  where  it  was  shown  to  be  no  wider  than  was 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  company,  nor  injurious 
to  the  public  interests. 

The  case  of  Diamond  Match  Co.  v.  Roeber,  106  N.  Y.  478, 
establishes  the  proposition  that  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  a  factory  and  the  good  will  thereof,  a  covenant,  practically 
unrestricted  in  time  or  space,  not  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  competing  articles,  is  not  a  covenant  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  The  same  principle  is  laid  down  in  the 
cases  of  Hodge  v.  Sloans,  107  N.  Y.  244;  Leslie  v.  LoriUard, 
110  N.  Y.  619;  Tode  v.  Gross,  127  K  Y.  480;  Matthews  v. 
Associated  Press,  186  N.  Y.  883;  Oakes  v.  Cataragus  Water 
Co.,  143  N.  Y.  430;  Wood  v.  Whitehead  Brothers  Co.,  165 
N.  Y.  645;  New  York  Bank  Note  Co.  v.  HamUtan  Bank 
Note  Co.,  180  N.  Y.  280;  Anchor  Electric  Co.  v.  Hawkes,  171 
Massachusetts,  101 ;  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  v.  KimbaiU, 
198  Massachusetts,  861;  Bakestraw  v.  Lanier,  104  Georgia, 
188 ;  BtiUock  v.  Johnson,  110  Georgia,  486. 

The  most  recent  decisions  in  the  state  courts  in  which  cove- 
nants to  refrain  from  competition  have  been  held  reasonable 
and  lawful,  are,  Freudenthod  r.  Espey  (Cal.),  lOS  Pac  Bep. 
S08O;  LouisviUe  Board  af  Underwriters  r.  Johnson  (Ky.), 
119  S.  W.  Bep.  162;  Wolf  v.  Dnlnth  Board  of  Trede 
[1S8]  (Minn.),  1^1  N.  W.  Bep.  895;  ^Sm^oZ  ▼.  Mureue^  (N^ 
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Dak.),  119  N.  W.  Bep.  888;  ^udbAim^  ▼•  WiOer  (lCioh.)t  122 
K  W.  Rep.  184;  Blums  t.  jFcme  Ins.  Agency  (Ark.),  121 
&  W.  Sep.  2»S;  Wooten  T.  Harrig  (No.  Oar),  68  S.  K  Sep. 
980;  Home  TeUptume  Co.  t.  North  Manehestet  TeUphane 
Co.  (IncL),  92  N.  £.  Sep.  558 ;  Artiaiie  Porcelain  Co.  ▼.  Book 
(N.  J.),  74  AU.  Bep.  680;  Harbison-Walker  Befraciories  Co. 
V.  Stanion  (Pa.),  75  Atl.  B«p.  988. 

As  to  the  British- American  agreement  there  is  absolutely 
xiotfaing  in  that  agreement  which  prevents,  or  tends  to  pre- 
vent, any  other  company  or  companies  from  exporting  and 
manufacturing  tobacco  to  other  countries  than  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  There  is  no  agreement  to  restrict 
prices  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  free  competition.  The 
eridenoe  shows  that  there  has  been  no  actual  diminution  in 
the  business  of  exporting  either  leaf  tobacco  or  manufactured 
tobacco  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  by  reason 
of  the  British- American  agreement 

None  of  the  decisi(m&  heretofore  made  by  this  court  under 
tbe  Sherman  Act  are  applicable  to  the  agreements  here  in- 
Tohred.  The  Jomi  Traffic^  Trcms-Missowri  and  Northern  Se^ 
curities  cases  dealth  with  agreements  between  railroad  com- 
panies or  holders  of  railroad  stocks,  the  effect  and  intent  of 
which  were  held  to  restrict  competition  between  common  car- 
riers and  public  service  corporations.  They  have  no  applica^ 
iion  to  agreements  between  manufacturers,  but  are  based  upon 
the  peculiar  obligations  of  common  carriers  and  public  sendee 
corporations.  The  Addyston  Pipe  case,  175  U.  S.  211,  in- 
volved an  agreement  between  rival  and  competing  manufac- 
turers  that  there  should  be  no  comp^tion  between  them  in 
certain  States  ot  Territories,  the  direct,  immediate  and  in* 
tended  effect  of  whidi  agreement  was  the  enhancement  of  the 
price. 

Montague  v.  Lomry,  193  U.  S.  86,  wad  an  agreonent,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  raise  prices  in  the  Oalifcmiia  market 

(139]  The  case  of  Swift  dk  Co.  v.  Vmted  States  involved 
a  combination  of  independent  meat  dealers  who  agreed  not 
to  bid  against  each  other  in  the  livestock  markets,  to  fix  sell- 
ing prices  and  to  restrict  shipmenta  of  meat  when  necessary. 
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The  case  of  Ohattmooga  Fawydry  r.  AfUmiOj  208  17.8. 
890,  was  a  sequel  of  the  AddffiCan  Pipe  eoMC. 

The  case  of  Shavmee  Comfreia  Co.  ▼.  Anderaor^  209  U.  S. 
423,  was  a  case  whero  the  lessor  company  had  aipreed  with 
the  lessee  company  not  only  to  go  oat  of  the  field  of  compe- 
tition, and  not  to  enter  that  field  again,  but  had  further 
agreed  to  render  every  assistance  to  prevent  others  from  en* 
tering  it 

The  case  of  Contmental  WaU  Paper  Co.  v.  Voigkt  Sons^ 
212  U.  S.  227,  was  a  case  of  an  agreement  between  a  number 
of  manufacturers  who  organized  a  selling  company  throu^ 
which  their  entire  output  was  sold  to  such  posons  only  as 
would  enter  into  a  pmrchasing  agreement  by  which  their  sales 
were  restricted.  The  agreement  provided  f <»*  sellings  of  job- 
bers at  particular  specified  prices.  The  company  was  a  sell- 
ing company  organized  to  control  all  the  selling  business  of 
the  manufacturing  wall  paper  corporations,  partnerships  and 
persons  who  owned  the  stock  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company,  and  made  separate  contracts  with  that  c(»rporatioii 
giving  it  entire  control  of  the  selling  business  of  the  manu- 
fiicturers. 

None  of  the  cases  in  this  court  apply  to  the  agreements  be- 
tween the  American  and  Imperial  Companies,  which  are  in- 
volved in  this  suit.  They  had  no  necessary  effect  to  directly 
and  substantially  restrict  free  competition  in  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  tobacco,  and  did  not  unlawfully  restrain  interstate 
commerce.  WhitweU  v.  Continental  Tobaooo  Co^  125  Fed. 
Rep.  461. 

The  oral  testimony  diows  that  the  agreements  did  not  and 
could  not,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  operate  to  re^ 
strain  trade  or  oreate  a  monopoly,  and  therefore  could 
[140]  not,  and  did  not  operate  as  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  at  the 
time  of  the  agreements,  there  was  practically  no  exportation 
or  importation  of  manufactured  products  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  protective  duties 
in  this  country  and  the  differentials  imposed  upon  imported 
goods  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  possible  to  sell  manufac- 
tured tobacco  imported  into  this  country  in  competition  with 
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the  domestic  articles  of  manufactiiTe,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
export  to  England  and  sell  in  competition  with  domestic 
mannfacture. 

So  far  as  the  bill  of  complaint  herein  avers,  that  there  was 
any  restraint  of  competition  in  the  purchase  of  leaf  tobacco, 
the  evidence  overwhelmingly  disproves  any  sudi  claim. 
There  was  no  agreement,  arrangement  or  understanding  be- 
tween the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Imperial  or 
its  representatives,  to  refrain  from  active  competition  in  the 
purchase  of  leaf  tobacco.  The  testimony  shows  without  any 
contradiction  that  there  has  been  at  all  times  active  competi- 
tion between  the  Imperial  Company's  agents  and  the  agents 
of  the  American  Company,  and  of  the  independent  concerns, 
and  of  the  "  Rigi "  countries  in  the  purchase  of  leaf  tobaooo, 
and  the  testimony  shows  that  the  price  of  leaf  tobacco  has 
increased  since  the  agreements  between  the  Imperial  and 
American  Company  were  made,  and  is  still  increasing.  .  The 
amount  of  the  consumption  of  leaf  tobacco  and  the  prices 
paid  for  it  have  both  increased  since  1902  up  to  the  present 
time. 

No  decree  can  be  made  in  this  suit  as  against  the  Imperial 
C(Mnpany  which  will  be  just  and  equitable. 

There  are  three  possible  evils  aimed  at  by  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act.  First,  the  raising  of  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity to  consumers;  second,  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
raw  material  to  producers;  third,  the  crushing  out  of  com- 
petitors. There  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  at  bar  that  the 
agreements  between  the  Imperial  Company  and  the  [1^1] 
American  Company  which  are  attacked  in  this  suit,  have 
resulted  in  any  one  of  these  three  evila 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  price  of  tobacco  products 
in  any  of  their  forms,  has  been  raised  to  the  consumer.  So 
far  as  appears,  the  price  has  remained  the  same. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  price  to  the  producers  of 
leaf  tobacco  has  been  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
is  uncontradicted  that  the  price  has  steadily  increased. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  competitor  has  been  in  any 
way  interfered  with  by  reason  of  the  agreements  between 
the  Imperial  Company  and  the  American  Company.  Every 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  has  been  at  liberty  to 
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manufaefcare  and  export  his  goods  without  faindmnce  on  the 
part  of  cither  the  Imperial  or  the  American  Company,  or  the 
British- American  or  any  of  the  other  defendants  in  this  case. 
The  agreemfiants  in  this  suit  do  not  undertake  to  fix  prices  or 
to  pool  profits,  or  to  eliminate  competition  in  any  way,  or 
to  interfiere  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Sol  M.  Siroook  iot  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company : 

The  company  has  not  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
§  1  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  It  has  not  made  any 
contract,  nor  engaged  in  any  combination  or  conspiracy  re- 
Htraining  the  interstate  commerce  of  the  other  def aidants  or 
any  of  them;  or  restraining  its  own  interstate  oommerce;  or 
restraining  the  interstate  commerce  of  any  competitor  of  the 
other  defendants,  or  any  of  th^n;  or  restraining  (he  inter- 
state oonmierce  of  any  competitor  with  it. 

The  United  Cigar  Stores  C(»npany  has  not  violated  any 
of  the  provisions  of  §  2  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  It 
hasnot  secured  nor  attempted  to  secure  a  monopoly  for  any 
of  the  other  defendants  nor  combined  [142]  with  any  of  the 
other  defendants  to  exclude  others  from  the  field  of  competi- 
tion with  them. 

It  has  not  secured  nor  attempted  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  retail  trade  for  itself,  nor  attempted,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  or  conspiracy  with  the  other  defendants,  to 
exclude  others  from  the  field  of  competition  with  it. 

The  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  has  not,  as  an  incident 
of  obtaining  a  monopoly,  or  as  part  of  any  combination  in 
i^estraint  of  trade,  prevented  vendors  from  engaging  in  the 
business  of  handling  and  dealing  in  tobacco  products. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Carruth^  Mr.  Charles  J.  McDermott,  Mr. 
0.  B.  Waiaonj  Mr.  James  T.  Marehead  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Burton 
for  R.  P.  Biehardson,  Jr.,  &  Company,  Inc.,  appellee,  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  W.  Bourke  Cochran^  by  leave  of  the  court,  submitted 
a  brief  as  amdcus  curiae. 

Mr.  Thomas  Thacher  and  Mr.  J.  Parker  EiHin^  by  leave 
of  the  court,  submitted  a  brief  as  amici  euru»  on  certain 
questions  conmion  to  this  case  and  other  pending  causea 
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oourt*   • 

This  suit  was  commenced  on  July  19, 1907,  by  the  United 
States,  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  alleged  violations  of 
the  first  and  seccMoid  sections  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 
1890.  The  def^idants  were  twenty-nine  individuals,  named 
in  the  margin,'  sizty-five  American  [143]  corporations,  most 
of  them  created  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  two  English 
corporations.  For  convenience  of  statement  we  classify  the 
corporate  defendants,  exclusive  of  the  two  foreign  ones, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  separately  refer  to,  as  follows:  The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  be- 
cause of  its  dominant  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
c<Hitroversy  as  the  primary  defendant;  five  other  New  Jersey 
eorporations  (vis.,  American  Snuff  Company,  American  Cigar 
Company,  American  Stogie  Company,  MacAndrews  ft  Forbes 
Company,  and  Conley  Foil  Company),  because  of  their  rela- 
tion to  the  controversy  as  the  accessory,  and  the  fifty-nine 
other  American  corporations  as  the  subsidiary  defendants. 

The  ground  of  complaint  against  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  rested  not  alone  upon  the  nature  and  character  of 
that  corporation  and  the  power  which  it  exerted  directly 
over  the  five  accessory  corporations  and  some  of  the  sub- 
sidiary corporations  by  stock  ownership  in  such  corporations, 
bat  also  upon  the  control  which  it  exercised  over  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  by  virtue  of  stock  held  in  said  companies 
by  the  accessory  companies  by  stock  ownership  in  which  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  exerted  its  power  of  control. 
The  accessory  companies  were  impleaded  either  because  of 
their  nature  and  character  or  because  of  the  power  exerted 
over  tfaen  through  stock  ownership  by  the  American  Tobacco 

•James  B.  VnatB,  Caleb  O.  Dula,  Perefval  8.  Hill,  George  Arants, 
Faul  Brown,  Robert  B.  Dttla,  George  A.  Helme,  Robert  D.  Lewis, 
Taonas  J.  Bfaloner>  Oliver  H:  Piirne,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Robert  K. 
Smith,  George  W  Watts,  George  G.  Allen,  John  B.  Cobb,  William  R. 
HarriBi  WUHam  H.  McAlIster,  Antiiony  N.  Brady,  Benjamin  N.  Dnke, 
H.  M.  Hanna^  Herbert  D.  K&gKbnry,  Pierre  IxyrillarA,  Rnfds  L.  Pat- 
trnma,  Fratilt  H.  Ray^  Orant  B.  Ikhley,  Ohartes  K.  Strots,  Peter  A.  B. 
Widener,  Welford  a  Reed  (now  ieoeaaed),  an4  \1railaffl0on  W.  FtfUer. 
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Company  and  also  because  of  tbe  power  which  they  in  him 
exerted  by  stock  ownership  over  the  subsidiary  corporatioiis, 
and  finally  the  subsidiary  corporations  were  impleaded  either 
because  of  their  nature  or  because  of  the  control  to  whidi 
they  were  subjected  in  and  by  virtue  of  the  stock  ownership 
above  stated.  We  append  in  the  margin  a  statement  showing 
[144]  the  stock  control  exercised  by  the  principal  defendant, 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  over  the  five  accessory  cor- 
porations and  also  the  authority  which  it  directly  exercised 
over  certain  of  the  subsidiary  corporations,  and  a  list  show- 
ing the  control  exercised  over  the  subsidiary  corporations  as 
a  result  of  the  stock  ownership  in  the  accessory  corporations, 
they  being  in  turn  controlled  as  we  have  said  by  the  principal 
defendant,  the  American  Tobacco  Company .• 

•  Bxtant  of  control  of  American  Tobacco  Oompany  over  the  acoessory 
corporations : 

American  SnuflT  Oompany :  Of  120,000  ehares  of  preferred  stock  owns 
12^17  shares  directly  and  11,274  shares  by  reason  of  stock  control  of 
P.  Lorillard  Co.,  in  aU  23,764  shares;  of  110,017  shares  of  common 
stock  owns  41,214  directly  and  S4,694  by  reason  of  stock  control  of 
P.  LoriUard  €k>.,  in  all  75,808  shares. 

American  Cigar  Company :  Of  100,000  shares  of  preferred  stock  owns 
89,700  shares  directly  and  5,000  shares  through  control  of  American 
Snuff  Co.,  in  aU  94,7.00  shares;  of  100,000  shares  of  common  stock 
owns  directly  77,451  shares. 

American  Stogie  Company :  Of  108,790  shares  of  common  stock  eon- 
trols  78,072|  sliares  through  stock  interest  in  American  Snuff  Com- 
pany. The  American  Stoirie  Company  owns  all  of  the  stock — ^12.600— 
of  the  Union  American  Cigar  Company — cigars  and  stogies. 
.  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company :  Of  37,583  shares  of  preferred  stock 
(no  voting  power)  owns  7,500  shares;  of  30,000  shares  of  common 
stock  owns  21,129  shares  directly  and  983  shares  through  stock  control 
of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co.,  in  all  22,112  shares. 

The  Oonley  Foil  Company :  Of  8,250  shares  of  stock,  directly  owns 
4,950  shares. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company :  By  atock  ownefshlp  to  the  owner 
oiatright  of  the  following  defendant  companies:  8.  AnargyiOB  [The 
S.  Anargyros  Company  owns  aU  the  capital  stock  (10  ahases)  of  the 
London  Cigarette  Co.] ;  F.  F.  Adams  Tobaooo.Ca ;  Blackwell's  Dfurham 
Tobacco  Co. ;  Crescent  Cigar  and  TobacQo  Co. ;  Day  and  Night  ToHeoo 
Co.;  Luhnnan  &  Wilbem  Tobacco  Co;  Nail  &  Williams  Tobacco  Co.; 
Naahimia  Tobacoo  Works;  R.  A.  Pattevson  Tobacco  Oow;  Bionepol 
Tobacco  Works;  Spalding  &  Merrick. 
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[IM]  Hie  two  foragn  oarponLtiimB  were  impleaded  either 
becaiise  of  their  nature  and  character  and  the  operation  and 
effect  of  contntets  or  agreementB  with  the  American  To- 

Tbe  Amerlcui  ToImicoo  Oa  also  has  tbe  stoCk  Jntereet  indicated  In 
tile  foUowing  dBtaidant  corpomtloiui: 

British-American  Tobacco  Co.:  Owns  1,200,000  shares  of  1,600.000 
sbaree  of  preferred  stiock  and  %2SOfii2  shares  of  8,720/)21  shares  of 
common  sto<^ 

The  Imperial  Tohacoo  Go.,  etc:  Owns  721,407  pounds  sterlbia  of 
13,000,000  pounsd  string  of  slock  , 

The  John  Bollman  Co. :  Of  2,000  shares  of  stock  owns  1«02Q  shareSr 

F.  R.  F&m  Tobacco  Co. :  Of  1,508  shares  of  stock  owns  1,002  shares 
(through  Blackweirs  Durham  Tobacco  Oa). 

R.  P.  Richardson,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Inc. :  Owns  COO  ont  of  IjOOO  shares  of 
stock  and  «120,000  of  $200,000  issne  of  bonds. 

R.  J.  Rejrnolds  Tobacco  Go. :  Owns  60,000  oat  of  76,260  shares  of 
■tock 

Plnkerton  Tobacco  Co. :  Owns  776  ont  of  1,000  shares  <^  stock. 

Beorncl^  Tobacco  Go.  (of  Bristol,  Tenn.)  :  Owns  IM^^  shares  out  of 
2,500  shares. 

J.  W.  OarroU  Tobacco  Go. :  Owns  2,000  ont  of  8»000  sharesi 

P.  liOrlUard  Go. :  Owns  15,818  out  of  20,000  shares  of  preferred  and 
an  the  common  stock  (30,000  shares). 

Kentncky  Tobacco  Product  Go. :  Owns  14  oat  of  1,900  shares  pre- 
ferred and  owns  directly  6,264,  and,  through  the  American  Glgar  do., 
355  out  of  8,100  shares  of  common  stock.  [The  Kentac^  Tobacco 
Product  Go.  owns  all  the  capital  stock  (100  shares)  of  the  Kentucky 
Tobacco  Bxtract  Go.] 

Porto  Rlcan-American  Tobacco  Go.:  Owns  directly  6,678,  and, 
through  the  Am^lcan  Glgar  Ck>.,  6,676  of  19,084  shares  of  stock. 
(The  Porto  Rlcan-American  Tobacco  Go.  owns  190  of  the  880  shares 
of  preferred  and  800  of  the  460  shares  of  common  stock  o|  Ind.  Go. 
of  Porto  Rico;  also  owns  %160  of  the  5»000  shares  of  capital  stock  of 
the  Porto  Rico  Leaf  Tobacco  Go.] 

Tlie  American  Tobacco  Gompai^y  is  also  interested,  as  lndlcated»  in 
the  following  defendants,  supply  or  machlneiy  companies: 
Qolden  Beit  Manufacturing  Go.  (cotton  bags) :  Owns  6,621  of  7,000 


Mengel  Box  Go.  (wooden  boxes):  British-American  Tobacco  .Go. 
owns  8,687  of  6,000  shares  of  stock. 

[The  Mengel  Company  owns  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Golumbia 
Box  Gompany  and  of  the  Tyler  Box  0>mpany,  respectlTely  1,600  and 
250  shaieSL] 
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[146]ImcDo  Ccmpany,  or  the  poivw  whidi  it  «ert«d  oter 
their  aflairs  by  stock  ownershipi. 
As  we  shaU  have  occasion  hereafter  in  referring  to  mat- 

AmBteidam  Sapply  Cto.  (agiMicy  to  porchaae  toppllM) :  Owns  ma- 
jority of  stock  and  controls  large  part  of  remainder  thraagli  sob- 
sldlary  companies. 
Thomas  Gosac'k  Go.  (bill  postfng) :  Owns  14)00  ont  of  1,000  sharea 
Manhattan  Briar  Pipe  Go. :  Owns  all  of  stock,  8,000  sharea 
InteniatloBal  Gisar  Madilnety  Go. :  Of  100,000  shares  owns  98^087 
shares  directly  and  20,902  shares  throng  Asl  CIsav  Go.;  In  all 
88,088  shares. 

The  American  Tobacco  Gompany  Is  also  Interested  in  the  followtng 
companies,  not  named  as  defaidants : 

American  Machine  &  9V>nndry  Go. :  Owns  SIO  shares  directly  and 
remainder  (400)  through  Am.  Olgar  Go. 

New  Jersey  Machine  Go. :  Owns  010  shares  directly  and  rematader 
(490)  thieugh  Am.  Glgar  Go. 

Standard  Tobacco  Stemmer  Go.:  Of  17,800  shares  owns  18^806 
shares. 

Gkurson  Tending  Machine  Ot>. :  Of  000  shares  owns  200  Sharea 

The  American  SnuflT  0>mpany  In  addition  to  stock,  etc,  interests  in 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  American  Gigar  Gompany,  and  the  Amster- 
dam' 8niH)ly  CJompany,  has  stock  Interests  in  the  fdllowing  defendants: 

H.  Bolander:  Owns  all  of  stock,  1,800  shares: 

De  Toe  Snuff  Go.:  Owns  all  of  stock,  GOO  shares.  [The  De  Toe 
SnnfP  Go.  owns  all  the  capital  stock,  400  shares  of  fiMnner  ft  Co.* 
snnff.] 

Standard  Snaff  Go. :  Owns  all  of  stock,  2,810  sbaresi 

The  American  Glgar  Go.  In  addition  to  stock  hiterests  In  the  Amster* 
dam  Snprtf  Co.,  American  Stogie  Go.,  Porte  RIean-Amerlcan  Tobacoo 
Go.,  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Go.  and  International  Glgar  Machin- 
eiy  0>.,  has  the  stock  Interest  indicated  in  the  following  defendants : 

B.D. Burnett CHgar Go.:  Owns  77  out  of  100  flhares; 

M.  Blaskcrwer  Go. :  Owns  1,876  out  of  2,000  eiMTes  pref.  and  1,876 
out  of  2,000  shares  of  conmMm. 

Guban  Land  ft  Leaf  Tobacco  Go. :  Owns  all  of  stock,  IfiOO  sharea 

tThe  GOban  Land,  ftc,  Go.  owns  1,820  of  the  1,890  shares  of  stock  of 
the  Vuelta  Abajo  S.  S.  0>.l 

Cliff  Well  Glgar  Go. :  Owns  260  out  of  080  shares. 

Dusei,  Ooodloe  ft  Go. :  Owns  010  out  700  Aares. 

Federal  CHgar  Real  Estate  Go. :  Owns  all  stock,  6,000  shares. 

J.  J.  <3oodrum  Tobacco  Go. :  Owns  477  ont  of  600  shares. 
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[147]ier8  bejond  dispate  to  sot  forth  the  main  facts  reHod 
upon  by  the  United  States  as  giving  rise  to  the  cause  of 
aetioD  alleged  against  all  of  the  defendants  it  suffices  at  this 

HaTana-AmerlGan  Co.:  Owns  ail  stock,  2,600  abarea 

Hayaiia  Tolmoco  Go.:  Owns  700  shares  out  of  47,038  preferred« 
166,800  out  of  297,912  common  stock,  and  $3,500,000  of  |7,600,000 
bonds. 

Jordan  Gibson  &  Banm  Co.,  Inc. :  Owns  all  preferred  and  common 
aloek,  200  shares  each. 

Louisiana  Tobaeco  Co.,  Llmltsd :  Owns  875  out  of  500  shares. 

The  J.  B.  Moos  Company :  Owns  all  of  stock,  2,000  shaxea. 

J.  &  B.  Moos :  Owns  aU  of  common  stock,  1,000  shares. 

Porto  Rlcan  Leaf  Tobacco  Co. :  Owns  2,500  out  of  5,000  shares. 

The  SmokercT  Paradise  Corporation:  Owns  all  of  common  stock 
(200  shares)  and  849  of  500  shares  preferred. 

Hayana  Tobacco  Co.  has  a  stock  interest  In  the  foUowing  corpora- 
tions: 

He  de  Cabanls  y  Carbajal :  All  of  stock,  15,000  shares. 

Hy.  Clay  and  Bock  &  Co.,  Um. :  Owns  9,748  out  of  16,960  shares 
pieferred  and  14,087  out  of  15,900  shares  commoD. 

[The  Hy.  CUiy,  &&,  Co.  is  owner  of  16,667  shares  of  the  ordinary 
eapAtal  stock  of  the  Havana  Cigar  k  Tobacco  Factories,  Limited ;  and 
alao  owns  64  shares  of  the  1,800  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  Urn 
YQtfta  Abajo  8.  S.  Caj 

Qnbaa  Tobacco  Co. :  Owns  aU  of  stodc,  50  shares. 

Hayana  Commercial  Co.:  Owns  55,562  out  of  60,000  shares  pre- 
ferred and  124,718  out  of  125,000  shares  conun<m. 

(The  Hayana  Commercial  Ca  owns  all  <tf  the  capital  stock— 400 
sbares--of  the  M.  VaUe  y  Co.--cigar&l 

Hayana  Cigar  k  Tobaceo  Factories,  Lim. :  Owns  6,774  out  of  25,000 
shares  ordinary  sto<^ 

J.  B.  Murias  y  Co. :  Owns  an  of  stock— 7 JSOO  shares. 

BlackweU's  Durham  Tobacco  Cow :  In  addition  to  a  stock  interest  te 
the  Amsterdam  Supply  Co.,  has  tiie  stock  Interest,  Indicated,  In  the 
fbllowing  defendant  corporations: 

F.  P.  Peon  Tobacco  Co. :  Owns  1,002  out  of  1,508  shares. 

Bootten-Dnion  C6. :  Owns  $10,000  out  of  $800,000  of  stock. 

Wells- Whitehead  Tobacco  Co. :  Owns  all  of  stock,  1,600  sbareft. 

Conley  Fofl  Oompany :  Owns  all  of  the  capital  stock  (8,000  shares) 
of  the  Johnson  Tin  Foil  and  Metal  Co. 

P.  Lorfllard  Company :  Has  a  stock  interest  in  the  American  SnulT 
and  Che  Amstsrdam  Bupgiif  Co. 
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[148]  moment  to  say  tiiat  the  bill  aTetted  Oie  origin  aiid 
nature  of  the  American  Tobaooo  Company  and  the  origin  and 
nature  of  all  the  other  defendant  oiNrporotions,  whetiier 
accessory  or  subsidiary,  and  the  connection  of  the  individual 
defendants  with  such  corporations.  In  effect  the  bill  charged 
that  the  individual  defendants  and  the  defendant  corpora- 
tions were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  in  tobacco  and  the  products  of  tobacco  and 
constituted  a  combination  in  restraint  of  such  trade  in  vi<da- 
tion  of  the  first  section  of  the  act,  and  also  were  attempting 
to  monopolize  and  were  actually  a  monopolization  of  such 
trade  in  violation  of  the  second  section.  In  siipport  of  these 
charges  general  averments  were  made  in  the  bill  as  to  the 
wrongful  purpose  and  intent  with  which  acts  were  ccxn- 
mitted  which  it  was  alleged  brought  about  the  alleged 
wrongful  result. 
The  prayer  of  the  bill  was  as  follows: 

"Wherefore  petitioner  prays: 

[149]  *'l.  Tbat  the  contracts,  combtnatloiis,  and  conspiracies  te 
restraint  of  trade  and  commeroe  among  the  States  and  with  foreign 
nations,  together  with  the  attempts  to  monopolise  and  tbe  monopoBes 
of  the  same  hereinbefore  described  be  declared  Illegal  and  In  violation 
of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1890,  and  subsequent  acts,  and 
that  they  be  prevented  and  restrained  by  proper  orders  of  the  court 

'^  2.  Ttiat  tlie  agreements,  contracts,  combinations,  and  conspiracies 
entered  Into  by  the  defendants  on  or  about  September  2T,  1902,  and 
thereafter,  and  eridenced  among  other  things  by  the  two  written 
agreements  of  that  date,  Bzhibits  1  and  2  hereto,  be  declared  iHegal, 
and  that  Injunctions  issue  restraining  and  prohiMtIng  deftndants 
from  doing  anything  in  pursuance  of  or  in  furtherance  of  Hie  same 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

*'8.  That  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  its  officers,  agents,  and 
ssrvants  be  enjoined  from  engaging  in  interstate  or  foreign  trade 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. :  In  addition  to  a  stock  interest  in  the 
Amsterdam  Supply  Company  and  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company, 
owns  two-thirds  of  the  5,000  shares  of  stock  of  the  I4ipfert  S4^1es  Co. 

The  Brltish-American  Tobacco  Ca :  In  addition  to  a  small  interest 
In  the  Amsterdam  Supply  Company,  has  the  foUowing  stock  intwest 
In  certain  defendants: 
-  David  I>unlop  (plug) :  Owns  8,000  of  4,500  shaxesL 

W.  8.  Mathews  4  Sons  (smoking) :  Owns  9JSN  out  of  5,000.  sha^rea 
ec  stock. 

T.  0.  WnHams  Company  (plug) :  Owns  all  of  stodc,  4,000  sliareai 
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•ad  ooamieroe  wttbin  the  Jurlsdlctioii  of  tlie  Uaited  States  imtil  tt 
shall  cease  to  obserye  or  act  In  pnraiiaQce  of  said  agreements,  con- 
tracts, combinations,  and  conspiracies  entered  into  by  it  and  other 
defendants  on  or  abont  September  27,  1902,  and  thereafter,  and  otI- 
denced  among  other  things  by  the  contracts  of  that  date,  Bzhibits 
1  and  2  hereto. 

''4.  That  the  Brttish-Ameriean  Tobacco  Company  be  adjndged  an 
nnhiwfnl  instmmentality  created  soleiy  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  said  contract,  combination,  and  conspiracy 
entered  into  on  or  about  September  27,  1902,  and  thereafter,  and  that 
it  be  enjoined  from  engaging  in  Interstate  or  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce within  the  jarisdlction  of  the  United  States. 

"6*  Tha,t  the  conrt  adjudge  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the 
American  Snuff  Company,  the  American  Cigar  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Stogie  Company,  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company,  and  the 
Conley  Foil  Company  is  each  a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate 
and  [IM]  foreign  trade  and  commerce;  and  that  each  lias  attempted 
and  Is  attempting  to  monopolise,  is  in  combination  and  conspiracy 
with  other  persons  and  corporations  to  monopolise,  and  has  monopo* 
Used  part  of  the  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations;  and  order  and  decree  that  each  one  of  them 
be  restrained  from  engaging  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or, 
If  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  public  interests  will  be 
better  snbserred  thereby,  that  recovers  be  appointed  to  take  posses- 
sloai  of  all  the  property,  assets,  busineas,  and  affairs  of  said  defend- 
ants and  wind  up  the  same,  and  otherwise  take  such  course  In  regard 
thereto  as  will  bring  about  conditions  in  trade  and  commerce  among 
the  States  and  with  foreign  nations  in  harmony  with  law. 

**  6.  That  the  holding  of  stock  by  one  of  the  defendant  corporations 
In  another  under  the  circumstances  shown  be  declared  illegal,  and 
that  each  of  them  be  enjoined  from  continuing  to  liold  or  own  such 
shares  in  another  and  from  exercising  any  right  in  connection  there* 
with. 

"7.  That  defendants,  each  and  all,  be  enjoined  from  continuing 
to  carry  oot  the  purposes  of  the  aboye-described  contracts,  combina- 
tlans»  oonsptrades,  and  attempts  to  monopolies  by  the  means  herein 
described,  or  by  any  other,  and  be  required  to  desist  and  withdraw 
from  all  connection  with  the  same. 

**  8.  That  each  of  the  defendants  be  enjoined  from  purchasing  leaf 
tobacco  or  from  selling  and  distributing  its  manufactured  output  as 
a  part  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  conjunction 
or  combination  with  any  other  defendant,  and  from  taking  part  or 
being  Interested  hi  any  agreement  of  comblnatian  intended  to  destroy 
oompetitlOQ  among  them  in  reference  to  such  purchases  or  sales.   . 

*^.  That  petitions  have  such,  other,  farth«^»  and  gsneral  relief  as 
may  bo  proper.** 
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As  to  ^e  answers,  it  suffices  to  say  that  all  the  indlTidiial 
[151]  and  corporate  defendants  other  than  the  foreign  corpo- 
rations denied  the  charges  of  wrong-doing  and  ill^;al  com- 
bination and  the  corporate  defendants  in  particular  in  addi- 
tion averred  their  right  under  state  charters  by  ▼irtua  of 
whidi  they  existed  to  own  and  possess  the  property  wMch 
they  held  and  further  averred  that  they  were  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  that  any  combination  amongst  them  re- 
lated only  to  that  subject,  and  therefore  was  not  within  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  The  two  foreigii  oorporations  asserted 
the  validity  of  their  oorpcnrate  organization  and  of  the  as- 
sailed agreements,  and  denied  any  participation  in  the 
alleged  wrongful  combination. 

After  the  taking  of  much  testimony  before  a  special  ex- 
aminer, the  case  was  heard  before  a  court  consisting  of  four 
judges,  constituted  under  the  expediting  act  of  February  11, 
1908.  In  deciding  the  case  in  favor  of  the  Government  each 
of  the  four  judges  delivered  an  opinion  (164  Fed.  Rep.  700). 
A  final  decree  was  entered  on  December  15, 1908.  The  peti-. 
tion  was  dismissed  as  to  the  English  corparations,  three  of 
the  subsidiary  corporations,  the  United  Cigar  Stores  CSotn- 
pany  and  all  the  individual  defendants.  It  was  decreed  that 
the  defendants  other  than  those  against  whom  the  petition 
was  dismissed,  had  theretofore  entered  into  and  were  parties 
to  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  etc,  in  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  and  said  defendants  and  each  of  them,  their 
officers,  agents,  etc,  were  restrained  and  enjoined  "from 
directly  or  indirectly  doing  any  act  or  thing  whatsoever  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  said  oombinationfi 
and  fr(Hn  continuing  as  parties  thereta"  It  qieoifically 
found  that  each  of  the  defendants,  "  The  American  Tobacco 
Company,  American  Snuff  Company,  American  CSgar  Com- 
pany, American  Stogie  Company,  and  MacAndrews&Forbcf? 
Company  constitutes  and  is  itself  a  combination  in  violation 
of  tlM  said  act  of  Congress*''  The  corporations  tliuB  named* 
their  officers,  etc,  were  next  restrained  [158]  and  enjoined 
"  from  further  directly  or  indirectly  engaging  in  interstate 
or  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  leaf  tobacco  or  the  prod- 
ucts manufactured  therefrom  or  articles  necessary  or  uae^ 
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in  connection  therewith.  But  if  any  of  said  last-named  de- 
fendants can  hereafter  affirmatively  show  the  restoration  of 
reasonably  competitive  conditions,  sudi  defendant  may  apply 
to  this  court  for  a  modification,  suspension  or  dissolution  of 
the  injunction  herein  granted  against  it.'^  The  decree  then 
enumerated  the  various  corporations  which  it  was  found  held 
or  claimed  to  own  some  or  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  other 
corporations  and  particularly  specified  such  other  corpora- 
tions, and  then  made  the  following  restraining  provisions: 

''Wherefore  each  and  all  of  defendants,  The  American  Tobacoo 
Company,  the  American  Snuff  Company,  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany, P.  LoriUard  Company,  B.  J.  Reynolds  ToImloco  Company,  Blatk- 
well'B  Durham  Tobacco  Company  and  Conley  Foil  Company,  their 
officers,  directors,  agents,  servants  and  employees  are  hereby  re- 
atralned  and  .enjoined  from  acquiring  by  conveyance  or  otherwise,  the 
plant  or  business  of  any  such  corporation,  wherein  any  one  of  them 
now  holds  or  owns  stock ;  and  each  and  all  of  said  defendant  corpora- 
tions BO  holding  stock  In  other  corporations  as  above  specified,  their 
officers,  directors,  agents,  servants  and  employees,  are  further  enjoined 
from  voting  or  attempting  to  vote  said  stock  at  any  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  corporation  Issuing  the  same  and  from  exercising 
or  attempting  to  exercise  any  control,  direction,  supervision  or  In 
flnence  whatsoever  over  the  acts  and  doings  of  such  corporation.  And 
tt  Is  farther  ordered  and  decreed  that  each  and  every  of  the  defend- 
ant corporations  the  stock  of  which  is  held  by  any  other  defendant 
corporation  as  hereinbefore  shown,  their  officers,  directors,  servants 
and  agents,  be  and  they  are  hereby  respectively  and  collectively  re- 
strained and  enjoined  from  permitting  the  stock  so  held  to  be  voted 
by  any  other  de(158]fendant  holding  or  claiming  to  own  the  same 
or  by  its  attorneys  or  agents  at  any  corporate  election  for  directors  or 
officers  and  from  permitting  or  suflTering  any  other  defendant  corpora- 
tion claiming  to  own  or  hold  stock  therein,  or  its  officers  or  agents^  to 
exercise  any  control  whatsoever  over  its  corporate  acts.*' 

Judgment  for  costs  was  given  in  favor  of  the  petitioner 
and  against  the  defendants  as  to  whom  the  petition  had  not 
been  dismissed,  except  the  B.  P.  Richardson,  Jr.,  &  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  which  had  consented  to  the  decree.  The 
decree  also  contained  a  provision  that  the  defendants  or  any 
of  them  should  not  be  prevented  '^  from  the  institution, 
prosecution  or  defense  of  any  suit,  action  or  proceeding  to 
prevent  or  restrain  the  infringement  of  a  trade-mark  used  in 
interstate  commerce  or  otherwise  assert  or  defend  a  claim  to 
95825**— VOL  4—17 14 
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any  property  or  rights.''    In  the  event  of  a  taking  of  an 
appei^l  to  this  court,  the  decree  provided  that  the  injunction 
which  it  directed  ''  shall  be  suspended  during  the  pendency 
of  such  appeal." 

The  United  States  appealed,  as  did  also  the  various  de- 
fendants against  whom  the  decree  was  entered.  For  the 
Government  it  is  contended : 

1.  That  the  petition  should  not  have  been  dismisaed  as  to 
the  individual  defendanta 

2.  That  it  should  not  have  been  dismissed  as  to  the  two 
foreign  corporations — ^the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  an4 
the  British- American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  domestic 
corporations  controlled  by  the  latter,  and  that,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  decree  should  have  commanded  the  observance  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Act  by  the  foreign  corporations  so  far  as 
their  dealings  in  the  United  States  were  concerned,  and 
should  have  restrained  those  companies  from  doing  any  act 
in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
whether  or  not  the  right  to  do  said  acts  was  asserted  to  have 
arisen  pursuant  to  the  contracts  made  outside  of  or  within 
the  United  States. 

8.  The  petiti<m  should  not  have  been  dismissed  as  to  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  (154]  Company. 

4.  The  final  decree  should  have  adjudged  defendants  par- 
ties to  unlawful  contracts  and  conspiracies. 

5.  The  final  decree  should  have  adjudged  that  defendants 
were  attempting  to  monopolize  and  had  monopolized  parts 
of  commerce.  More  particularly,  it  is  urged,  it  should  have 
adjudged  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  Amerimn 
Snuff  Company,  American  Cigar  Company^  American  Stogie 
Company,  MacAndrews  A  Forbes  Company,  the  Conley  Foil 
Company  and  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company  were 
severally  attempting  to  monopolize  and  had  monopolized 
parts  of  commerce  and  that  appropriate  remedies  should 
have  been  applied. 

6.  The  decree  #as  not  sufficiently  specific,  since  it  should 
have  described  with  more  particularity  the  methods  which 
the  defendants  had  foilowed  in  forming  and  carrying  out 
their  unlawful  purpose,  and  should  have  prohibited  the 
resort  to  similar  methods. 
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7.  The  decree  sbould  h*¥e  spefdfied  the  shareB  in  oorpora^ 
tions  diadoeed  by  the  evideiioe  to  be  owaed  by  the  parties 
to  the  conq>iracyy  ^nd  eboold  have  enjoined  those  parties 
from  exercisiBg  any  control  over  the  corporatioiis  in  which 
each  stock  was  held,  and  the  latter,  if  made  defendant,  from 
permitting  8U<^  control^  and  sbould  hfive  also  enjoined  the 
collecting  of  any  dividends  upon  the  stock. 

8.  The  decree  improperly  provided  that  nothing  therein 
should  prevent  defendants  from  prosecuting  or  defending 
suits;  also  improperly  suspending  the  injunction  pending 
appeal. 

The  defendants,  by  their  assignments  of  error,  complain 
because  tk^e  petition  was  not  dismissed  as  to  aU,  and  more 
specifically,  (a)  because  they  were  adjudged  parties  to  a 
combination  in  restraint  o|  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  enjoined  accordingly;  (b)  because  certain  defendant 
corporations  holding  shares  in  others  were  enjoined  from 
voting  them  or  exercising  control  over  the  issuing  compapy, 
and  the  latter  from  permittiiig  this;  and  {c)  because  the 
American  Tobacco  Ck>mpany,  American  [155]  Snuff  C!om- 
pany,  American  Cigar  Company,  American  Stogie  Company 
and  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company  were  adjudged 
unlawful  combinations  and  restrained  frfm  engaging  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  elaborate  arguments  made  by  both  sides  ajt  bar  pre- 
sent in  many  forms  of  statement  the  conflicting  contentions 
resulting  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  suit  and  the 
defense  thereto,  the  decree  of  the  lower  court  and  the  propo^ 
sitions  assigned  as  error  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  ](n 
so  far  as  all  or  any  of  these  contentions,  as  loany  of  them 
in  fact  do,  involve  a  conflict  as  to  the  application  and  effect 
of  §§  1  and  2  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  their  consideration 
has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the  analysis  and  review  of 
that  act  and  the  construction  ai&xed  to  the  sections  in  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  Vniied  StaUi^ 
quite  recently  decided,  ante,  p.  1.  In  so  far  as  the  conten- 
tions relate  to  the  disputed  propositions  of  fact,  we  think 
from  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  case  the?  need  not  be 
refened  to,  mw^  in  our  opinion  the'case-cai^ ,be. disposed  of 
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by  considering  only  those  facts  which  ^re  indisputable  and 
by  applying  to  the  inferences  properly  deducible  from  sadi 
facts  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  law  as  expounded  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  decisions  of  this  court. 

We  shall  divide  our  investigation  of  the  case  into  three 
subjects:  First,  the  undisputed  facts;  second,  the  meaning 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  and  its  application  as  correctly  con* 
strued  to  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  fact  deducible  from  the 
proof;  third,  the  remedies  to  be  applied. 

First  Undisputed  facts: 

The  matters  to  be  considered  under  this  heading  we  think 
can  best  be  made  clear  by  stating  the  merest  outline  of  the 
condition  of  the  tobacco  industry  prior  to  what  is  asserted 
to  have  been  the  initial  movement  in  the  combination  which 
the  suit  assails  and  in  the  light  so  afforded  to  briefly  recite 
the  history  of  the  assailed  acts  and  con  [156]  tracts.  We 
shall  divide  the  subject  into  two  periods,  (a)  the  one  from 
tibe  time  of  the  organization  of  the  first  or  old  American 
Tobacco  Company  in  1890  to  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company,  and  (b)  from  the  date  of  such 
organization  to  the  filing  of  the  bill  in  this  case. 

Summarizing  in  the  broadest  way  the  conditions  which 
obtained  prior  to  1890,  as  to  the  production,  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  tobacco,  the  following  general  facts  are 
adequate  to  portray  the  situation. 

Tobacco  was  grown  in  many  sections  of  the  country  hav- 
ing diversity  of  soil  and  climate  and  therefore  was  subject 
to  various  vicissitudes  resulting  from  the  places  of  produc- 
tion and  consequently  varied  in  quality.  The  great  diversity 
of  use  to  which  tobacco  was  applied  in  manufacturing  caused 
it  to  be  that  there  was  a  demand  for  all  the  various  qualities. 
The  demand  for  all  qualities  was  not  local,  but  widespread, 
extending  as  well  to  domestic  as  to  foreign  trade,  and^  there- 
fore, all  the  products  were  marketed  under  oMnpetitive  con- 
ditions of  a  peculiarly  advantageous  nature.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  product  in  this  country  in  various  forms  was 
successfally  carried  on  by  many  individuals  or  concerns 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  a  larger  number  perhaps 
of  the  manufacturers  b^g  in  the  vicinage  of  production 
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aad  otikere  boog  advantageoudy  aitiiatod in  or  near  the  prin* 
cipal  markets  of  distribution. 

Before  January,  181M),  live  distinct  oonoorna — ^Allen  A 
Ginter,  with  factory  at  Richmoiid)  Va. ;  W.  Duke,  ScNoa  A 
Co.,  with  factories  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  and  New 
Tork  City;  Kinney  Tobacco  Company,  with  factory  at  New 
York  City;  W.  S.  Kimball  &  Company,  with  factory  at 
Boehester,  New  York;  Goodwin  A  Company,  with  factory 
at  Brooklyn,  New  York — ^manufactured,  distributed  and 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
domestic  cigarette  and  less  than  8  per  cent  [157]  of  the 
smoking  tobacco  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  factories  were  competitors  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  raw  product  which  they  manufactured  and  in 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  the  manufactured  products.  In- 
deed it  is  shown  that  prior  to  1890  not  only  had  nonnal  and 
ordinary  competition  existed  between  the  factories  in  ques- 
tion, bat  that  the  competition  had  been  fierce  and  abnormal. 
In  January,  1890,  having  agreed  upon  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000)000,  all  to  be  divided  amongst  them,  and  who  should 
be  direc^rs,  the  concerns  referred  to  orgamzed  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  in  New  Jersey,  *^  for  trading  and  manu- 
facturing,'' with  broad  powers,  and  conveyed  to  it  the  asseta 
and  businesses,  including  good  will  and  right  to  use  the 
names  of  the  old  concerns;  and  thereafter  this  corporation 
carried  on  the  business  of  all.  The  $25,000,000  of  stock  of 
the  Tobacco  Company  was  allotted  to  the  charter  members 
as  follows:  Allen  &  Ginter,  $3,000,000  preferred,  $4,500,000 
comm<m;  W.  Duke,  Sons  &  Co.,  ^,000,000  preferred, 
$1,500,000  commcm;  Kinney  Tobacco  Company,  $2,000,000 
preferred,  $3,000,000  common;  W.  S.  Kimball  &  Co., 
$1,000,000  preferred,  $1,500,000  common;  and  Goodwin  A 
Co.,  $1,000,000  preferred,  $1,600,000  common. 

There  is  a  charge  that  the  valuation  at  which  the  respec- 
tive properties  were  capitalized  in  the  new  corporation  was 
enormously  in  excess  of  their  actual  value.  We,  however, 
pat  that  subject  aside,  since  we  propose  only  to  deal  with 
facts  which  are  not  in  controversy* 
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Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  new  corporation  4te 
Groodwin  &  C!a  factory  was  doeed,  and  the  direetoiB  (Mrdered 
^  that  the  manufacture  of  all  tobacco  cigarettes  be  concen- 
trated at  Richmond.''  The  new  corporation  in  1890,  the  first 
year  of  its  operation,  manufactured  about  two  and  one  half 
billion  cigarettes,  that  is,  about  96  or  97  per  cent  of  the  total 
domestic  output,  and  about  five  and  one-half  million  pounds 
of  smoking  tobacco  out  [168]  of  a  total  domestic  product  of 
nearly  seventy  million  pounda 

In  a  little  over  a  year  after  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany it  increased  its  capital  stock  by  ten  million  dollars. 
The  purpose  of  this  increase  is  inferable  from  the  considera- 
ti<ms  which  we  now  state. 

There  was  a  fim  known  as  Pfingst,  Doerhoefer  A  Co.,  con- 
sisting of  a  numb^  of  partners,  who  had  been  long  and  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  the  business  of  manufacturing  plug 
tobacco  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  distributing  it  through 
the  channels  of  interstate  commerce.  In  January,  1891,  this 
firm  was  converted  into  a  corporation  known  as  the  National 
Tobacco  Works,  having  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000  all  of 
which  was  issued  to  the  partners.  Almost  immedis^tely  there- 
after, in  the  month  of  February,  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany became  the  purchaser  of  all  the  capital  stock  of  the 
new  corporation,  paying  $600,000  cash  and  $1,200,000  in 
stock  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  The  members  of 
the  previously  existing  firm  bound  themselves  by  contract 
with  the  American  Tobacco  Company  to  enter  its  service  and 
manage  the  business  and  property  sold,  and  eadi  further 
agreed  that  for  ten  years  he  would  not  engage  in  carrying 
on,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  permit  or  suffer  the  use  of  his 
name  in  connection  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness in  any  form. 

In  April  following,  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
bought  out  the  business  of  Philip  Whitlock,  of  Ridmiond, 
Virginia,  who  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chetroots 
and  cigars,  and  with  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  of 
Whitlock.  The  consideration  for  this  purchase  was  $800,000, 
and  Whitlock  agreed  to  become  an  employee  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  for  a  number  of  years  and  not  to  engage 
for  twenty  years  in  the  tobacco  business. 
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In  the  month  of  April  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
alao  aequired  the  busineSB  of  Marburg .  Brothers,  a  well- 
known  firm  located  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  engaged 
[1&9]  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  tobacco,  prin- 
cipally smoking  and  snuff.  The  consideration  was  a  cash 
payment  of  $164,637.65  and  stock  to  the  amount  of  $8,076,000. 
llie  members  of  the  firm  also  conveyed  the  right  to  the  use 
of  the  firm  name  and  agreed  not  to  engage  in  the  tobaco6 
business  for  a  lengthy  period. 

Again,  in  the  same  month,  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany bought  out  a  tobacco  fiiin  of*  eld  standing,  also  located 
in  Baltimore,  known  as  G.  W.  Gail  ft  Ax,  engaged  prin^ 
cipaUy  in  manufacturing  and  selling  smoking  tobacco,  buy* 
ing  with  the  business  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  of 
the  firm  or  the  partners,  and  tbe  members  of  tbe  firm  agreed 
not  to  engage  in  the  tobacco  business  for  a  specified  period. 
The  consideration  for  this  purchase  was  $77,582.66  in  cash 
and  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,760)000.  The  plant  was 
abandoned  soon  after. 

The  result  of  these  purchases  was  manifested  at  once  in 
the  product  of  the  company  for  the  year  1891,  as  will  appear 
from  a  note  in  the  margin.'  It  will  be  seen  that  as  to 
cheroots,  smoking  tobacco,  fine  cut  tobacco,  snuff  and  plug 
tobacco,  the  company  had  become  a  factor  in  all  branches  of 
the  tobacco  industiy. 

•  Th0  output  of  the  Amerioan  Tohacoo  Companp  for  1891. 

Gisarettea 2, 788, 778, 000  

Caieroots  and  UtUe  dgara .       40,009,000  

Smoking 18, 813, 365 

Viae  cut - 560, 633 

Snuff 388, 162 

Plug 4, 442, 774 

Total  outlet  for  the  United  States,  1891, , 

Cagarettee 8, 137, 318, 586  

Smoking 76, 708, 30d 

Fine  cut 16, 968, 876 

Plug  and  twist , .             .^.* —  166, 177.  M5 

Snuff -.  10,  OT4, 241 
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Beferriog  to  the  oocurrences  of  the  year  1891,  as  in  all 
[160]  respects  typical  of  the  occurreaces  which  took  place 
in  all  the  other  years  of  the  first  period,  that  is  during  the 
years  1892, 1898, 1894:,  1895, 1896, 1897,  and  1898,  we  content 
ourselves  with  saying  that  it  is  undisputed  that  b^ween  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  and  October,  1898,  including  the  purchases 
whidi  we  have  specifically  referred  to,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  acquired  fifteen  going  tobacco  concerns  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gjBOi^  Missouri,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
For  ten  of  the  plants  an  all  cash  oonaderation  of  $6,410,285.26 
was  paid,  while  the  payments  for  the  remaining  five  aggre- 
gated in  cash  $1415,100.95  and  in  stock  $4,128,000.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  last  purchase,  in  October,  1898,  was  of 
the  Drummond  Tobacco  Company,  a  Missouri  corporation 
dealing  principally  in  plug,  for  which  a  cash  consideration 
was  paid  of  $8,467,500. 

The  corporations  whidi  were  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  American  Tobacco  Company  j»roduced  a  very 
small  portion  of  plug  tobacco.  That  an  increase  in  this  di- 
rection was  contemplated  is  manifested  by  the  almost  imme* 
diate  increase  of  the  stock  and  its  use  tor  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring, as  we  have  indicated,  in  1891  and  1892,  the  owner- 
diip  and  control  of  concerns  manufacturing  plug  tobacco  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  that  branch  of  production.  There 
is  no  dispute  that  as  early  as  1898  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company,  by  auth<»ity  of  the  corporation,  ap- 
proached leading  manufacturers  of  plug  tobacco  and  sought 
to  bring  about  a  combination  of  the  plug  tobacco  interests, 
and  upon  the  failure  to  accomplish  this,  ruinous  competition, 
by  lowering  the  price  of  plug  below  its  cost,  ensued.  As  a 
result  of  this  warfare,  which  continued  until  1898,  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  sustained  severe  losses  aggregating 
more  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  warfare  produced 
its  natural  result,  not  only  because  the  company  acquired 
[161]  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  campaign,  as  we  have 
stated,  control  of  important  plug  tobacco  concerns,  but  others 
engaged  in  that  industry  came  to  terms.  We  say  this  be- 
eause  in  1898,  in  connection  with  several  leading  plug  manu- 
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trndboBters,  tbe  Amerioaa  Tdbmeco  Company  organised  a  New 
Jersey  corpontion  styled  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company, 
for  ^trading  and  maanfaotucing,"  with  a  capital  of  $75,- 
000,0Q0,  afterwardfi  inci^eased  to  llOO^OOO^OOa  The  new  com* 
pany  issued  its  stock  and  took  transfers  to  the  plants,  assets 
and  bnsinesBes  of  five  large  and  successful  competing  |^ug 
manufactuxers.' 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  also  conreyed  to  this  cor- 
poration, at  large  valuations,  the  assets,  brands,  real  estate 
and  good  will  pertaining  to  its  plug  tobacco  business,  includ- 
ing the  Kational  Tobacco  Works,  the  James  Q.  Butler  To- 
bacco Co.,  Drummond  Tobacco  Company,  and  Brown  To- 
bacco Co.,  receiying  asconsideration  $80,274,200 of  stock  (one* 
half  common  and  one-half  preferred),  $800,000  cash,  and  an 
additional  sum  for  losses  sustained  in  the  plug  business  dur- 
ing 1898,  $840,086.  Mr.  Duke,  the  president  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  also  became  president  of  the  Continental 
Company. 

Under  the  preliminary  agreement  which  was  made  lookiog 
to  the  formation  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  [162]  Company, 
that  company  acquired  from  the  holders  all  the  $3,000,000 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  P.  Lorillard  Company  in  ex- 
change for  $6,000,000  of  its  stock,  and  $1,581,300  of  the 
$2,000,000  preferred  in  exchange  for  notes  aggregating  a  sum 
considerably  larger.  The  Lorillard  Company,  however,  al- 
though it  thus  passed  practically  under  the  control  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  by  virtue  of  its  ownership  of 
stock  in  the  Continental  Company,  was  not  liquidated,  but 
its  business  continued  to  be  conducted  as  a  distinct  corpora- 

•  P.  J.  8oi^  Co.,  baying  factory  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  who  recMved 
prefexred  stock  $4,800,000,  common  stock  $4,525,000,  and  cash  $224,375l 

John  FInxer  and  Brothers,  having  factory  at  LouisvlUe,  Ky^  who 
received  preferred  stock  $2»250,000«  common  stock  $3,060,000,  and 
cash  $550,000. 

Daniel  Scotten  k  Co.,  having  factory  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  received 
preterted  stock  $1,011,100,  and  common  stock  $3,012,600. 

P.  H.  Mayo  ft  Broa,  having  Victory  at  Ridunoqd,  Ya.,  who  received 
preferred  stock  $1,200,000,  common  stock  $1,025,000,  and  cash  $60,120. 

John  Wright  Co.,  having  factory  at  Richmond,  Ta.,  who  received 
preferred  stock  $496,000,  common  stock  $490,000,  and  cash  $4,116.07. 
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tion,  its  goods  being  msrked  and  put  upon  ihs  msrkst  just 
as  if  they  were  the  manufacture  of  an  independent  eoncem. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  Continental  Tobaoeo 
Company  the  American  Tobacco  Company  increased  its  cap- 
ital stock  from  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  to  serenty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  that  is,  a  sto^  dividend 
of  $21,000,000. 

As  the  facts  just  stated  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  first 
period  which  at  the  outset  we  stated  it  was  our  purpose  to 
review,  it  is  well  briefly  to  point  out  the  increase  in  the  power 
and  control  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  ex- 
tension of  its  activities  to  all  forms  of  tobacco  products  which 
had  been  accomplished  just  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company.  Nothing  could  show  it  more 
clearly  than  the  following:  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  com- 
pany was  manufacturing  86  per  cent  or  thereabouts  of  all  the 
cigarettes  produced  in  the  United  States,  above  26  per  cent 
of  all  the  smoking  tobacco,  more  than  22  per  cent  of  all  plug 
tobacco,  51  per  cent  of  all  little  cigars,  6  per  cent  each  of  all 
snuff  and  fine  cut  tobacco,  and  over  2  per  cent  of  all  cigars 
and  cheroots. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  occurrences  of  the  second  period, 
that  is,  from  and  after  the  organization  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  up  to  the  time  of  the  bringing  of  this 
[163]  suit,  will  serve  to  make  evident  that  the  transactions 
in  their  essence  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  first  period. 

In  the  year  1899  and  thereafter  either  the  American  or  the 
Continental  company,  for  cash  or  stock,  at  an  aggregate  cost 
of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ($50,000,000),  bought  and  closed 
up  some  thirty  competing  corporations  and  partnerships 
theretofore  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  as 
manufact^rers,  sellers,  and  distributors  of  tobacco  and  related 
commodities,  the  interested  parties  covenanting  not  to  engage 
in  the  business.  Likewise  the  two  corporations  acquired  for 
cash,  by  issuing  stock,  and  otherwise,  control  of  many  com- 
peting corporations,  now  going  concerns,  with  plants  in 
various  States,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  which  manufactured, 
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bovigiity  sold  ftod  diflbributed  tobaooo  prodoeto  or  rebrted  mr- 
tides  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
and  took  from  the  parties  in  interest  coYenants  not  to  engage 
in  the  tobacco  bnflinesB. 

The  plants  thus  acquired  were  operated  until  the  merger  in 
1904,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  as  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral system  of  the  American  ai:^  Continental  companies. 
The  power  resulting  from  and  the  purpose  contemplated  in 
making  these  acquisitions  by  the  companies  just  referred  to, 
however,  may  not  be  measured  by  considering  alone  the  busi* 
ness  of  the  company  directly  acquired,  since  some  of  those 
companies  were  made  the  tehicles  as  representing  the  Ameri- 
can or  Continental  company  for  acquiring  and  holding  the 
stock  of  other  and  competing  companies,  thus  amplifying  the 
power  resulting  from  the  acquisitions  directly  made  by 
the  American  or  Continental  company,  without  ostensibly 
doing  sa  It  is  besides  undisputed  that  in  many  instances  the 
acquired  corporations  with  the  subsidiary  companies  over 
which  they  had  control  through  stock  ownership  were  car* 
ried  on  ostensibly  as  independent  concerns  disconnected 
[164]  from'  either  the  American  or  the  Continental  com- 
pany, although  they  were  controlled  and  owned  by  one  or  the 
other  of  these  companies.  Without  going  into  details  on 
these  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  append  in  the  mar-* 
gin  a  stat^nent  of  the  corporations  thus  acquired,  with  the 
mention  of  the  competing  concerns  which  such  corporations 
acquired.* 

•Monopol  Tobacto  Works  (New  York,  N.  T.) :  Capital,  $40,000; 
cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco.  In  1899  the  American  Tobacco  Go. 
aoqoired  aU  the  shares  for  $250,000,  and  It  Is  now  a  selling  agency. 

Lnhrman  ft  WUbem  Tobacco  Company  (Mlddletown,  Ohio)  :  Capi- 
tal, $900,000;  scrap  tobacco.  This  business  was  formerly  carried  on 
by  a  partnership. 

Hengel  Box  Company  (Lonisyflle,  Ky.) :  Capital,  $2,000,000;  boxes 
f6r  packing  tobacco.  This  company  has  acquired  the  stock  ($150,000) 
of  Columbia  Box  Company  and  of  Tyler  Box  Company  ($26,000), 
both  at  St  Louis. 

The  Porto  Bican-Amerlcan  Tobacco  Company  (Porto  Rico)  :  Capi- 
tal, $1,799,600.  In  1S99  the  American  Company  caosed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Porto  Bican-Amerlcan  Tobacco  Company,  which  took  oyer 
the  partnenAiip  bnsiness  of  Bocabado  y  Portria    minnfictorer  of 
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[16S]  It  10  of  th0  uixnoet  importance  to  obeerve  that  tlie  ae« 
quisitions  made  by  the  subsidiaxy  corporations  in  aome  cases 
likewise  show  the  remarkable  facts  stated  above^  that  is,  the 
disbursement  of  enormous  amounts  of  money  to  [166]  ac- 

cigars  and  cicarettea—with  covenants  not  to  compete.  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  American  Cigar  Company  each  hold  96SS300  of 
the  stock ;  the  balance  la  In  the  hands  of  indlvidnala. 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company  djoulariHe^  Ky.) :  Capital, 
$1,000,000.  In  1899  the  Continental  Company  acquired  control  of  the 
LonisTlUe  Spirit-Cured  Tobacco  Co.,  engaged  in  curing  and  treating 
tobacco  and  utilising  the  sterna  for  fertiliaerB.  By  agreement,  the 
Kentucky  Tobaeco  Product  Company  was  organised  In  New  Jeraey« 
with  $1,000,000  capital,  $460,000  issued  to  the  old  stockholdera,  and 
$560,000  to  Continental  Company  aa  consideration  for  agreement  to 
supply  stems. 

Golden  Belt  Manufacturing  Company  (North  Carolina) :  Capital, 
$700,000;  cotton  bags  and  containers.  In  1S89  the  American  Tobaoce 
Compmy  acquired  the  business  of  this  corporation^  whieh  was  formed 
to  take  over  a  g(^ng  business. 

The  Conley  Foil  Company  (New  Tork) :  Tinfoil  combination;  capi- 
tal, $825,000.  In  December,  1899,  The  American  Tobacco  Company 
secured  control  of  the  business  of  John  Conley  ft  Son  (partnership). 
New  Tork,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  tinfoil,  an  eisenttal  for  peck- 
ing tobacco  products.  By  agreement  the  Conley  Foil  Company  was 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey  "for  trading  and  manufacturing,**  ^c., 
with  $250,000  capital  (afterwards  $375,000  and  $825,000)— which  took 
over  the  flrm*s  business  and  assets,  etc,  and  The  American  Tobacco 
CMnpany  became  owner  ci  the  majority  sharea  The  Conley  IPoil 
Company  has  acquired  all  the  stock  of  the  Johnson  Tinfoil  ft  Metal 
Company— a  defendant— of  St  Loui8>  a  leading  competitor,  and  they 
supply  under  fixed  contracts,  the  tinfoil  used  by  defendants. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  (Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina). In  1899  the  Continental  Tobacco  Companj  acquired  control  of 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  plug— output  in  1898,  QfiO0,000  pounds.  By  agreement,  a  new 
corporation  (with  same  name)  was  organized  in  New  Jersey  and 
capitalized  at  $5,000,000  (afterwards  $7,525,000),  which  took  over  the 
business  and  assets  of  the  old  one.  The  Continental  Company  imme- 
diately acquired  the  majority  shares  and  The  American  Company  now 
holds  $5/)00,000  of  stock.  The  separate  organization  has  been  pre- 
serred. 

There  was  acquired  in  the  name  of  the  new  Reynolds  (Company, 
with  covenants  against  competition,  the  following  plants : 

In  1900,  T.  L.  Vaughn  ft  Ck>mpany,  partnership,  of  Winston,  N.  <X; 
considecation,  $90,600;  Brown  Brothers  Company,  a  North  Carolina 
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qme  {^ants,  whidi  on  being  piuxAased  were  not  utilized  but 
were  immediately  closed.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
facts  stated  in  the  memorandtun  in  the  margin  show  on 
their  face  a  dngnlar  identity  between  the  conceptions  which 
governed  the  transactions  of  this  latter  period  with  those 

corporation,  Wlnstoa,  N.  C;  consideration,  $07,615;  and  P.  H.  Hanea 
k  Company  and  B.  F.  Hanes  &  Company,  Winston,  N.  C,  partnerahip ; 
consideration,  |671,9Q0. 

In  1906,  Rncker  ft  Wittea  Tobacco  Company,  Martinsvnie,  Va.; 
coniideratlon,  |CS!%8a8. 

la  ISOe,  IX  JEL  Siwnoer  ft  Oompaiiy,  MatftinayfUe^  Ya.;  coutdentttoi^ 
$334,266. 

(All  of  the  foregoing  plants  were  closed  as  soon  as  purchased.) 

A  majority  of  the  $400,000  capital  stock  in  the  Lilpfert-Scales  Com- 
pany, of  Winston,  N.  C,  a  corporation  largely  engaged  In  the  mann- 
faet&re  of  plug  tobacco  and  interstate  and  loreti^  comaierce  In  leaf 
tobacco  and  its  products,  was  acquired  by  the  Reynolds  Cempany. 
The  separate  organisation  of  the  Uiptert-Scales  Company  Is  preserved 
and  the  business  carried  on  under  its  corporate  name. 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobncco  Company  also  hdlds  $98300  of  stock  of 
the  MacAndrews  ft  B\>rbea  Oomimny  and  |9,e00  of  the  Amsterdam 
Supply  Company. 

Blackwell's  Durban  Tobaeeo  Company  (Darham,  N.  C.) ;  Capital, 
$l«000i000.  In  1899  The  Aiperlcan  Tobacco  Company  procured  fof 
$4,000,000  all  the  stock  of  Blackwell's  Durham  Tobacco  Company  at 
Durham,  N.  C,  manufacturer  and  distributer  of  tobacco  products. 
Thereupon  the  Blackweirs  Durham  Tobacco  Comimny,  of  New  Jersey, 
eapltal,  $l«e00j000»  all  owned  by  the  American,  was  orvanlfted  and 
look  over  the  assets  of  the  old  oompaay,  then  under  reeeiTerahip. 
Its  separate  organization  has  been  preserred. 

The  Durham  Company  has  acquired  control  of  the  following  com- 
petitors—Reynolds Tobacco  Company ;  F.  R.  Penn  Tobacco  Company ; 
and  WeUs-WhItehead  Tobacco  Company. 

The  following  companies  came  also  under  the  control  of  tbb  Amert^ 
can  Tobacco  Company  through  acquired  stock  ownenlhip. 

S.  Anargyros:  Capital,  $650,000;  Turkish  cigarettes.  In  1890  The 
American  Tobacco  Company  procured  the  organisation  of  corporation 
of  8.  Anargyros,  which  took  over  that  indlviduars  going  business  and 
liaB  since  controlled  It  Through  this  company  the  business  in  Tuilfc- 
iah  dgarettea  is  lanely  coaduetM. 

The  John  Bollmaa  Company  (San  FnuKfiMX>) :  Capital,  $900,000; 
dgarettea.    In  1900  The  American  Tobacco  Company  procured  ois 
ganisation  of  The  John  BolJman  Company,  which  took  over  the  bus! 
ness  of  the  fbrmer  concern  in  exchange  for  stock.    Its  separate  or- 
ganteatlon  has  been  preserved. 
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which  eTi4€iitly  eadsted  at  the  yery  birth  of  the  opt^ml 
organization  of  the  American  Tobaooo  Company,  ae  eKen- 
plified  by  the  transactiong  in  the  first  period.  ▲  efeatement 
of  particular  transactions  outode  of  those  previously  re- 
ferred to  as  having  occurred  daring  the  period  in  questioa 
will  serve  additionally  to  make  the  situation  dear.  And 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  we  shall,  as  briefly  as  may  be 
consistent  with  clarity,  separately  refer  to  the  isLots  concem- 
ing  the  organization  during  the  [lft7]  seeond  period  of  the 
five  corporations  which  were  named  as  defendants  in  the  bill^ 
as  heretofore  stated  and  which  for  the  purpose  of  de^gna- 
tion  we  have  hitherto  classified  as  accessory  defendant^ 
such  corporations  being  the  American  Snuff  Company,  Amer- 
ican Cigar  Company,  American  Stogie  Company,  Mao* 
Andrews  &  Forbes  Company  (licorice),  and  Conley  Foil 
Company. 

(1).  The  Americcm,  Snuff  Company: 

As  we  have  seen,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  at  the 
conmiencement  of  the  first  period  produced  a  very  small 
quantity  of  snuff.  Its  capacity,  however,  in  that  regard  was 
augmented  owing  particularly  to  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Loril- 
lard  Company,  by  which  it  came  to  be  a  serious  factor  as  a 
snuff  producer.  There  shortly  ensued  an  aggi>essive  comp^ 
tition  in  the  snuff  business  between  the  American  Tobaooo 
Company,  with  the  force  acquired  from  the  vantage  ground 
resulting  from  the  dominancy  of  its  expanded  organization, 
and  others  in  the  trade  operating  independentiy  of  that  or- 
ganization. The  result  was  identical  with  that  which  had 
previously  arinn  frcm  like  ccttditions  in  the  past 

In  March,  1900,  there  was  organized  in  New  Jersey  a  cor- 
poration known  as  The  American  Snuff' Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000^00,  one-half  preferred  and  one-half,  com- 
motf,  which  took  over  the  snuff  business  of  the  P.  LoriUard 
Company,  Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  The  American 
Tobacco  Company,  with  that  of  a  large  competitor,  viz :  Tbe 
Atlantic  Snuff  Co.  The  stock  of  the  new  company  was  thtls 
apportioned :  Atiantic  Snuff  Company,  pref erred,  $7,500,000, 
common,  $25,000,000;  P.  Lorillard  Company,  preferred^ 
$1,124,700,  common,  $3,459,400;  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
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piuiy,  preferred,  $1477,800,  oommoD,  $8,227,608;  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  preferred,  $197,500  common,  $8134.00. 
The  stoek  issued  to  Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  the 
[168]  defendants,  P.  Lorillard  Company  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  is  still  held  by  the  latter,  and  they  have 
at  all  times  had  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Snuff  Company. 
All  the  companies,  together  with  their  officers  and  directors, 
covenanted  that  they  would  not  thereafter  engage  as  com- 
petitors ii^  the  tobacco  business  or  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
distribution  of  snuff. 

Among  the  assets  transferred  by  the  Atlantic  Snuff  Com- 
pany to  American  Snuff  Company  were  all  the  shares 
($600,000)  of  W.  E.  Garrett  &  Sons,  Inc.,  then  and  now  one 
of  the  oldest  and  very  largest  producers  of  snuff,  for  a  long 
time  and  still  engaged  at  Yorkland,  Del.^  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  tobacco  and  its  products,  and  which 
controlled  through  stock  ownership  the  Southern  Snuff  Com-* 
pany,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Dental  Snuff  Company,  Lynchburg, 
Ya.,  and  Stewart-Ralph  Snuff  Company,  ClarksviUe,  Teniv 
The  separate  existence  of  W.  E.  Garrett  A  Son,  Inc.,  has 
been  preserved  and  its  business  conducted  under  the  corpor- 
ate name.  In  March,  1900,  the  American  Snuff  Company 
acquired  all  the  shares  of  George  W.  Helme  Company,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  producers  of  snuff  and  activdy  w^ 
gaged  at  Hefanetta,  N.  J.,  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  competition  with  defendants,  by  issuing  in  exchange 
therefor  $2,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $1,000,000  common; 
and  it  thereafter  took  a  ccmveyance  of  all  assets  of  the  ac- 
quired company  and  now  operates  the  plant  under,  its  own 
name. 

As  a  result  of  the  transactions  just  stated  it  came  to  paaB> 
that  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  which  had  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  <mly  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  snuff 
manufacturing  business,  came  virtually  to  have  the  dominant 
control  as  a  manufacturer  of  that  product. 

2.  Cofiey  FaU  CompafM/->— manufacturers  oft  Unfoiij  an 
esMfiHai  far  pgekmg  tobacco  products: 

In  December,  1899,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  se- 
cured control  of  the  business  of  John  Conley  A  Sons,  a 
[169]  partnership  of  New  York  City.    By  agreement  the 
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Oonley  Foil  Company  was  incorporated  in  New  York  "  for 
trading  and  manufacturing,''  etc.,  with  $250,000  capital,  ulti- 
mately increased  to  ^5,000.  The  corporation  took  over 
the  business  and  assets  of  the  firm,  and  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  became  owner  of  a  majority  of  the  shares  of 
stock.  The  Conley  Foil  Company  has  acquired  all  the 
shares  of  stock  of  tiie  Johnson  Tinfoil  &  Metal  Company,  of 
St  Louis,  a  leading  competitor,  and  they  supply  under  fixed 
contracts  at  remuneratire  prices  the  tinfoil  used  by  the  de- 
fendants, which  constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  total  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States. 

8.  American  Cigar  Oompaivy: 

Prior  to  1901  the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  com- 
panies manufactured,  sold,  and  distributed  cigars,  stogies, 
and  cheroots.  In  the  year-  stated  the  companies  determined 
to  engage  in  the  business  upon  a  larger  scale.  Under  agreed 
ment  with  Powell,  Smith  &  Company,  large  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  cigars,  they  caused  the  incorporation  in  New 
Jersey  of  the  American  Cigar  Company  "  for  trading  and 
manufacturing,"  etc,  to  which  all  three  conveyed  their  said 
business,  and  it  has  since  carried  on  the  same.  The  American 
and  Continental  companies  each  acquired  46^  per  cent  of  the 
shares,  and  Powell,  Smith  &  Company  7  per  cent;  the  orig- 
inal capitalization  was  $10,000,000  (afterwards  $20,000,000), 
and  more  than  three-fourths  is  owned  by  the  former.  The 
Cigar  Company  acquired  many  competitors  (partnerships 
and  corporations)  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
nm'ce,  taking  from  the  parties  covenants  against  engaging 
in  the  tdt>acoo  business;  and  it  has  also  procured  the  or- 
ganization of  controlled  corporations  which  have  acquired 
competing  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  distributors  in  the 
United  States,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico.  It  manufactures,  sells 
and  distributes  a  considerable  per  centage  of  domestic  cigars; 
is  the  dominating  factor  in  the  tobacco  business,  [17#] 
foreign  and  domestic,  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  is  tiiere 
engaged  in  tobacco  planting.  It  also  controls  oorporate  job- 
bers in  California,  Alabama,  Vii^ginia,  Pennsylvamai  Geor« 
gia,  Louisiana,  New  Jeisey,  and  Tennessee. 
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4.  The  MaeAndrewB  A  Forbes  Oampanff-^manufaoturers 
of  Ucoriee: 

There  is  no  qae6ti<m  that  lioorioe  paste  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  manuf  actare  of  plug  tobacco,  and  that  one 
who  is  debarred  from  obtaining  such  paste  would  therefore 
be  unable  to  engage  in  or  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  sodi 
product  The  control  over  this  article  was  thus  secured:  Tn 
May,  1902,  the  Continental  Company  secured  control  of 
MacAndrews  and  Forbes  Co.  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and 
organized  ^  for  trading  and  manufacturing  "  a  corporation 
known  as  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 
$7,000,000,  $4,000,000  preferred  and  $8,000,000  common, 
which  took  over  the  business  of  MacAndrews  and  Forbes  and 
another  large  competitor.  The  Continental  Company  ac- 
quired two-thirds  of  the  common  stock  by  agreeing  to  pnr- 
diase  its  supply  of  paste  from  the  new  company.  The 
American  Tobacco  Company,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  the 
bill,  was  the  owner  of  $2,112,900  of  the  common  stock  and 
$750,000  preferred.  By  various  purchases  and  agreements 
the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company  acquired,  substantially, 
the  business  of  all  competitors.  Thus,  in  June,  1902,  it  pur- 
diased  the  businesB  of  the  Stamford  Ml^.  Co.,  of  Stamford, 
Connecticut^  .and  incorporated  the  National  Licorice  Com- 
pany, which  acquired  the  business  of  Toung  &  Smylie  and 
F.  B.  ft  V.  P.  Scudder,  and  the  National  Company  agreed 
with  Mac  Andrews  A  Forbes  not  to  produce  licorice  for  to- 
bacco manufacturers;  In  1906  all  the  stock  in  the  J.  S. 
Young  Company  ($1,800,000),  which  had  been  organised  to 
take  over  the  business  of  the  J.  S.  Young  Co.  of  Baltimore, 
Md^  was  acquired  by  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.  The 
MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.  use  in  excess  [171]  of  95  per 
cent  of  the  licorice  root  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

&  American  Stogie  Company: 

In  May,  1908,  the  American  Cigar  Company  and  the 
American  and  Ckmtinental  Tobacco  Ccxnpanies  caused  the 
American  Stogie  Company  to  be  incorporated  in  New  Jer- 
aej,  with  $11,979,000  capital,  which  immediately  took  over 
the  stogie  and  tobie  business  of  the  c(mipanies  named  in  ex- 
diaoge  for  $8^06,^5  stock  and  then  in  the  usual  ways  ao- 
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qmmd  the  bosinesB  of  others  in  the  mamifactiare,  sftle,  and 

distribution  of  such  products,  with  coyenants  not  to  compete. 
It  acquired  in  exchange  for  $3,647,725  stock  all  shares  of 
United  States  Cigar  Company  (which  had  previously  ac- 
quired and  owned  the  business  of  important  competitors) 
and  subsequently  took  the  conveyance  of  the  plant  and  assets. 
The  majority  shares  always  have  been  held  by  defendant,  the 
American  Cigar  Company. 

As  we  think  the  legitimate  inferences  deducible  fn»n  the 
undisputed  facts  which  we  have  thus  stated  will  be  sufikient 
to  dispose  of  the  controversy,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
expand  this  statement  so  as  to  cause  it  to  embrace  a  recital 
of  the  undisputed  facts  concerning  the  entry  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  into  the  retail  tobacco  trade  through  the 
acquisition  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  what  is 
known  as  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  as  well  as  to 
some  other  subjects  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  likewise 
pass  over,  in  order  to  come  at  once  to  a  statement  concerning 
the  fM^ign  companies. 

The  English  compames: 

In  Se))tember,  1901,  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  pun^ased 
for  $6,347,000  a  Liverpool  (Eng.)  corporation,  known  as 
Ogden's  Limited,  there  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing tobacco  products.  A  trade  conflict  which  at  once 
ensued  caused  many  of  the  English  manufacturers  to  com- 
bine into  an  incorporation  known  as  the  [172]  Imperial  To- 
bacco Company  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  capital 
15^000,000,  afterwards  increased  to  18,000,000,  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  trade  war  was  continued  betwe^i  this  corporation 
and  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  with  a  result  substan- 
tially identical  with  that  which  had  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen, 
arisen  from  such  a  situation. 

In  September,  1902,  the  Imperial  and  the  American  com- 
panies entered  into  contracts  (executed  in  England)  stipulat- 
ing that  the  former  should  limit  its  business  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  except  purdiasing  leaf  in  the  United  States  (it 
buys  64,000,000  pounds  annually) ;  that  the  American  com- 
panies should  limit  their  business  to  the  United  States,  its 
dependencies  and  Cuba;  and  that  the  British- Americati  Tik 
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bftcco  Company,  with  capital  of  6,000,000  pounds  sterling  ap- 
portioned between  them,  should  be  organized,  take  over  the 
export  business  of  both,  and  operate  in  other  countries,  etc. 
This  arrangement  was  immediately  put  into  effect  and  has 
beein  observed. 

Tbe  Imperial  Company  holds  one-third  and  the  American 
Company  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company,  Limited,  The  latter  company 
maintains  a  branch  office  in  New  York  City  and  the  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  is  a  principal 
officer.  This  company  uses  large  quantities  of  domestic  leaf, 
partly  exported  to  various  plants  abroad  and  about  half 
manufactured  here  and  then  exported.  By  agreement,  all 
this  is  purchased  through  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 
In  addition  to  many  plants  abroad  it  has  warehouses  in  vari- 
ous States  and  plants  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  Durham,  N.  C, 
where  tobacco  is  manufactured  and  then  exported. 

The  purchase  of  necessary  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Imperial  Company  is  now  made  through  a  resident 
general  agent  and  is  exported  as  a  part  of  foreign  commerce. 

Not  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  of  facts  we 
[17S]  have  omitted  in  the  proper  chronological  order  to 
state  the  facts  relative  to  what  was  known  as  the  Consoli- 
dated Tobacco  Company.  We  now  particularly  refer  to  that 
subject. 

The  Consolidated  Tobacco  Co.: 

In  June,  1901,  parties  largely  interested  in  tbe  American 
and  Continental  companies  caused  the  incorporation  in  New 
Jersey  of  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company,  capital 
$30,000,000  (afterwards  $40,000,000),  with  broad  powers  and 
perpetual  existence;  to  do  business  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  guarantee  securities  of  other  companies,  etc.  A  ma- 
jority of  shares  was  taken  by  a  few  individuals  connected 
with  the  old  concerns:  A.  N.  Brady,  J.  B.  Duke,  A.  H. 
Payne,  Thomas  Byan,  W.  C.  Whitney,  and  P.  A,  B.  Widener. 
J.  B.  Duke,  president  of  both  the  ^Id  companies,  became 
president  of  the  Consdidated.  Largely  in  exchange  for 
bonds  the  new  company  acquired  substantially  all  the  scares 
of  common  stock  of  the  old  ones.    Its  business,  of  holding 
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and  financing,  was  continued  until  1904,  when,  with  the 
American  and  Continental  Omipanies,  it  was  merged  into 
the  present  American  Tobacco  Company. 

By  proceedings  in  New  Jersey,  October,  1904,  the  (old) 
American  Tobacco  Company,  Continental  Tobacco  Company, 
and  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  were  merged  into  one 
corporation,  under  the  name  of  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, the  principal  defendant  here.  The  merged  company, 
with  perpetual  existence,  was  capitalized  at  $180,000,000 
($80,000,000  preferred,  ordinarily  without  power  to  vote). 

The  powers  conferred  by  the  charter  are  stated  in  the 
margin.* 

[174]  Prior  to  the  merger  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, a  majority  of  whose  $40,000,000  share  capital  was 
held  by  J.  B.  Duke,  Thomas  F.  Kyan,  William  C.  Whitney, 
Anthcmy  N.  Brady,  Peter  A.  B.  Widener  and  Oliver  BL 
Payne,  had  acquired,  as  already  stated,  nearly  all  comm(m 
shares  of  both  old  American  and  Continental  companies,  and 
thereby  control.  The  preferred  shares,  however,  were  held 
by  many  individuals.  Through  the  method  of  distribution 
of  the  stodk  of  the  new  company,  in  exchange  for  shares  in 
the  old  American  and  in  the  Continental  Company,  it  re- 
sulted that  the  same  six  men  in  control  of  the  combination 
through  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  continued  that 
control  by  ownership  of  stock  in  the  meiged  or  new  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company.    The  assets,  property,  etc.,  of  the  old 

•  To  buy,  manofkctare,  sell  and  otherwise  deal  in  tobacco  and  tlie 
producto  of  tobacco  in  any  and  aU  forms;  ^  *  *  to  suarantee 
dividends  on  any  abares  of  tbe  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  in 
which  said  merged  corporatloQ  bas  an  interest  as  stockholder;  *  •  • 
to  carry  on  any  buslneflB  operations  deemed  by  such  merged  corpora- 
tion to  be  necessary  or  advisable  in  connection  with  any  of  the  objects 
of  its  incorporation  or  in  fnrtfatfance  of  any  thereof;  or  tending  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  its  property  or  stock ;  ^  *  *  to  conduct  busi- 
ness in  aU  othtf  States,  territories^  possessions  and  d^>endencies  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  all  foreign  countries;  •  •  • 
to  pinehase  or  otherwise  acquire  and  hold,  sell,  assign,  transfer,  mort- 
gage, pledge^  or  otherwise  diepose  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  or 
of  any  bonds,  securities,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  created  by 
any  ether  corporation  or  corporations  of  this  or  any  other  State  or 
government,  and  to  issoe  its  own  obligations  in  payment  or  exchange 
thereCor.    •    •    • 
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ocxmpuues   passed    to    the    Americftn    Tobacco    Company 
(merged),  which  has  since  carried  on  the  business. 

The  record  indisputably  discloses  that  after  this  merger 
the  same  methods  which  were  used  from  the  beginning  con- 
tinued to  be  employed.  Thus,  it  is  beyond  dispute:  First, 
that  since  the  organization  of  the  new  American  Tobacco 
Company  that  company  has  acquired  four  large  tobacco  con- 
cerns, that  restrictive  covenants  against  engaging  in  the 
tobacco  business  were  taken  trasa  the  sellers,  and  that  the 
plants  were  not  continued  in  operation  but  [17^1  were  at 
once  abandoned.  Second,  that  the  new  company  has  besides 
acquired  control  of  eight  additional  cono^ns,  the  business 
of  such  concerns  being  now  carried  on  by  four  separate  cor- 
porations, all  absolutely  controlled  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  althou^  the  connection  as  to  two  of  these  com- 
panies with  that  corporation  was  long  and  persistentiy 
deiiied. 

Thus  reaching  the  end  of  the  second  period  and  coming 
to  the  time  of  the  brining  of  the  suit,  brevity  prevents 
us  from  stopping  to  portray  the  difference  between  the  con- 
dition in  1890  when  the  (old)  American  Tobacco  Com 
pany  was  organized  by  the  amsolidation  of  five  competing 
cigarette  concerns  and  that  which  existed  at  the  cinnmeoce- 
ment  of  the  suit.  That  situaticm  and  the  vast  power  which 
the  principal  and  accessory  corporate  defendants  and  the 
smaU  number  of  individuals  who  own  a  majority  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  new  American  Tobacco  Company  exert 
over  the  marketing  of  tobacco  as  a  raw  product,  its  manu- 
facture, its  niarketing  wheu  manufactured,  and  its  conse- 
quent movement  in  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  in- 
deed relatively  over  foreign  commerce,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  world,  in  the  raw  and  manufactured  products 
stand  out  in  such  bold  relief  from  the  undisputed  facts 
whidi  have  been  stated  as  to  lead  us  to  pass  at  once  to  the 
second  fundamental  proposition  which  we  are  required  to 
consider.  That  is,  the  construction  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
and  the  application  of  the  act  as  rightiy  construed  to  the 
situation  as  proven  in  consequence  of  having  determined  the 
ultimate  and  final  inlerences  properly  deducible  from  the 
undisputed  facts  which  we  have  stated. 
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The  construction  and  appUeation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act: 
If  the  Anti-Trust  Act  is  applicable  to  the  entire  situation 
here  presented  and  is  adequate  to  afford  complete  relief  for 
the  evils  which  the  United  States  insists  that  situation  pre* 
sents  it  can  only  be  because  that  law  will  be  given  a  [176] 
more  comprehensive  application  than  has  been  affixed  to  it 
in  any  previous  decision.  This  will  be  the  case  because  the 
undisputed  facts  as  we  have  stated  them  involve  questions 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  not  hitherto  pre- 
sented in  any  case.  Thus,  even  if  the  ownership  of  stock  by 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  the  accessory  and  sub- 
sidiary companies  and  the  ownership  of  stock  in  any  of  those 
companies  among  themselves  were  held,  as  was  decided  in 
United  States  v.  Standard  OU  Oo.^  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
act  and  all  relations  resulting  from  such  stock  owner^ip 
were  therefore  set  aside,  the  question  would  yet  remain 
whether  the  principal  defendant,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  and  the  five  accessory  defendants,  even  when 
divested  of  their  stock  ownership  in  other  corporations,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  which  they  would  continue  to  possess, 
even  although  thus  stripped,  would  amount  to  a  violation  of 
both  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act.  Again,  if  it 
were  held  that  the  corporations,  the  existence  whereof  was 
due  to  a  combination  between  such  companies  and  other 
companies  was  a  violation  of  the  act,  the  question  would 
remain  whether  such  of  the  companies  as  did  not  owe  their 
existence  and  power  to  combinations  but  whose  power  alone 
arose  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  acquire  and  own  prop- 
erty would  be  amenable  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  act  Yet 
further:  Even  if  this  proposition  was  held  in  the  affirmative 
the  question  would  remain  whether  the  principal  defendant, 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  when  stripped  of  its  stock 
ownership,  would  be  in  and  of  itself  within  the  prohibitions 
of  the  act  although  that  company  was  organized  and  took 
being  before  the  Anti-Trust  Act  was  passed.  Still  further, 
the  question  would  yet  remain  whether  particular  corpora- 
tions which,  when  bereft  of  the  power  which  they  possessed 
as  resulting  from  stock  ownership,  although  they  were  not 
inherently  possessed  of  a  sufficient  residuum  of  power  to 
cause  them  to  be  in  [177]  and  of  themselved  either  a  restraint 
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of  trade  or  a  monopolization  or  an  attempt  to  monopoUfle^ 
should  nevertheless  be  restrained  because  of  their  mtimate 
connection  and  association  with  other  corporations  found  to 
be  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  act.  The  necessity  of  relief 
as  to  all  these  aspects,  we  think,  seemed  to  the  Qovemment 
so  essential,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  to  the  act  such  a 
comprehensive  and  coherent  construction  as  would  be  ade- 
quate to  enable  it  to  meet  the  entire  situation,  led  to  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  in  their  essence  a  resort  to  methods  of 
construction  not  compatible  one  with  the  other.  And  the 
same  apparent  conflict  is  presented  by  the  views  of  the  act 
taken  by  the  defendants  when  their  contentions  are  accu- 
rately tested.  Thus  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  illegal  character  of  the  original  combination  whieh 
organized  the  old  American  Tobacco  Company,  asserts  that 
the  illegal  character  of  the  combination  is  plainly  shown 
because  the  combination  was  brought  about  to  stay  the  prog- 
ress of  a  flagrant  and  ruinous  trade  war.  In  other  words, 
the  contenti<m  is  that  as  the  act  forbids  every  contract,  and 
combination,  it  hence  prohibits  a  reasonable  and  just  agree- 
ment made  for  the  purpose  of  ending  a  trade  war.  But  as 
thus  construing  the  act  by  the  rule  of  the  letter  which  kills, 
would  necessarily  operate  to  take  out  of  the  reach  of  the  act 
some  one  of  the  accessory  and  many  subsidiary  corporations, 
the  existence  of  which  depend  not  at  all  upon  combination 
or  agreement  or  contract,  but  upon  mere  purchases  of  prop- 
erty, it  is  insisted  in  many  forms  of  argument  that  the  rule 
of  construction  to  be  applied  must  be  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  act  and  therefore  its  prohibitions  must  be  heid  to 
extend  to  acts  even  if  not  within  the  literal  terms  of  the 
statute  if  they  are  within  its  spirit  because  done  with  an 
intent  to  bring  about  the  harmful  results  which  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  to  prohibit  So  as  to  the  defendants. 
YHiile  it  is  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  the  forms  by  whidk 
various  properties  [178]  were  acquired  in  view  of  the  letter 
of  the  act  exclude  many  of  the  assailed  transactions  from 
condemnation,  it  is  yet  urged  that  giving  to  the  act  the 
broad  construction  which  it  should  rightfully  receive,  what- 
er&e  may  be  the  form,  no  condemnation  should  follow,  b»- 
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oaufiei  looking  at  the  case  as  a  whole,  eyery  act  assailed  is 
shown  to  have  been  but  a  legitimate  and  lawful  result  of  the 
exortion  of  honest  business  methods  brought  into  play  fpr  the 
purpose  of  advancing  trade  instead  of  with  the  object  of 
obstructing  and  restraining  the  same.  But  the  difficulties 
whidi  arise,  from  the  complexity  of  the  particular  dealings 
which  are  here  inyolved  and  the  situation  which  they  produce, 
we  think  grows  out  of  a  plain  misconception  of  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  We  say  of  the  letter, 
because  while  seeking  by  a  narrow  rule  of  the  letter  to  in- 
clude things  which  it  is  deemed  would  otherwise  be  excluded, 
the  contention  really  destroys  the  great  purpose  of  the  act, 
since  it  renders  it  impossible  to  apply  the  law  to  a  multitude 
of  wrongful  acts,  which  would  come  within  the  scope  of  its 
remedial  purposes  by  resort  to  a  reasonable  construction, 
although  they  would  not  be  within  its  reach  by  a  too  narrow 
and  unreasonable  adherence  to  the  strict  letter.  This  must 
be  the  case  unless  it  be  possible  in  reason  to  say  that  for  the 
purpose  of  including  one  class  of  acts  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  embraced  a  literal  construction  although  in  conflict 
with  reason  must  be  applied  and  for  the  purpose  of  including 
other  acts  which  would  not  otherwise  be  embraced  a  rea- 
sonable construction  must  be  resorted  to.  That  is  to  say  two 
conflicting  rules  of  construction  must  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  applied  and  adhered  to. 

The  obscurity  and  resulting  uncertainty  however,  is  now 
but  an  abstraction  because  it  has  been  removed  by  the  con- 
sideration which  we  have  given  quite  recently  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  in  the  Standard  Oil  case. 
In  that  case  it  was  held,  without  departing  from  [179  J,  any 
previous  decision  of  the  court  that  as  the  statute  had  not 
defined  the  words  restraint  of  trade,  it  became  necessary  to 
construe  those  words,  a  duty  which  could  only  be  discharged 
by  a  resort  to  reason.  We  say  the  doctrine  thus  stated  was 
in  accord  with  all  the  previous  decisions  of  this  court,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  contrary  view  was  sometimes  erro- 
neously attributed  to  some  of  the  expressions  used  in  two 
prior  decisions  (the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  and 
J^nt  Traffic  cases,  166  U.  &  290,  and  171  U.  S.  505).   That 
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smh  Tiew  was  a  mistakon  one  was  fully  pointed  out  in  the 
Standard  OU  case  and  is  additionally  shown  by  a  passage 
in  the  opinion  in  the  Joint  Traflio  case  as  follows  (171  U.  S. 
568)  :  *^  The  act  of  Congress  must  have  a  reasonable  oonstruo- 
tion,  or  else  there  would  scarcely  be  an  agreement  or  omtract 
among  business  men  that  could  not  be  said  to  have^  indi- 
rectly or  remotely,  some  bearing  on  interstate  commerce,  and 
I>08sibly  to  restrain  it"  Applying  the  rule  of  reason  to  the 
construction  of  the  statute,  it  was  held  in  the  Standard  OU 
case  that  as  the  words  ^^  restraint  of  trade  "  at  coounon  law 
and  in  the  law  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  only  embraced  acts  or  contracts  or 
agreements  or  combinations  which  operated  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  public  interests  by  unduly  restricting  c<Mnpetitioii  or 
unduly  obstructing  the  due  course  of  trade  or  which,  either 
because  of  their  inherent  nature  or  effect  or  because  of  the 
evident  purpose  of  the  acts,  etc,  injuriously  restrained  trade, 
that  the  words  as  used  in  the  statute  were  designed  to  hftve 
and  did  have  but  a  like  significance.  It  was  therefore  pointed 
out  that  the  statute  did  not  forbid  or  restrain  the  power  to 
make  normal  and  usual  contracts  to  further  trade  by  resort- 
ing to  all  normal  methods,  whether  by  agreement  or  other- 
wise, to  accomplish  such  purpose.  In  other  words,  it  was 
held,  not  that  acts  which  the  statute  prohibited  could  be 
removed  from  the  control  of  its  prohibitions  by  a  finding 
[180]  that  they  were  reasonable,  but  that  the  duty  to  inter- 
pret which  inevitably  arose  from  the  general  character  of 
the  term  restraint  of  trade  required  that  the  words  restraint 
of  trade  should  be  given  a  meaning  which  would  not  destroy 
the  individual  right  to  contract  and  render  difficult  if  not 
impossible  any  movement  of  trade  in  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce — ^the  free  movement  of  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  to  protect  The  soundness  of  the  rule 
that  the  statute  should  receive  a  reasonable  construction, 
after  further  mature  deliberation,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
Indeed,  the  necessity  for  not  departing  in  this  case  from  the 
standard  of  the  rule  of  reason  which  is  imiver^l  in  its  ap- 
plication is  so  plainly  required  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
remedial  purposes  which  the  act  under  consideration  con- 
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templates,  and  to  prevent  that  act  from  destroying  all  lib- 
erty of  contract  and  all  substantial  right  to  trade,  and  thus 
causing  the  act  to  be  at  war  with  itself  by  annihilating  the 
fundamental  right  of  freedom  to  trade  whidi,  on  the  very 
face  of  the  act,  it  was  enacted  to  preserve,  is  illustrated  by 
the  record  before  us.  In  truth,  the  plain  demonstration 
whidi  this  record  gives  of  the  injury  which  would  arise  from 
and  the  promotion  of  the  wrongs  which  the  statute  was  in- 
tended to  guard  against  which  would  result  from  giving  to 
the  statute  a  narrow,  unreasoning  and  unheard  of  construc- 
tion, as  illustrated  by  the  record  before  us,  if  possible  serves 
to  strengthen  our  conviction  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  rule 
of  construction,  the  rule  of  reason,  which  was  applied  in  the 
Standard  Oil  casCy  the  application  of  which  rule  to  the  stat- 
ute we  now,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  reexpress  and 
reaffirm* 

Coming  then  to  apply  to  the  case  before  us  the  act  as  in- 
terpreted in  the  Standard  Oil  and  previous  cases,  all  the 
difficulties  suggested  by  the  mere  form  in  which  the  assailed 
transactions  are  clothed  become  of  no  moment  This  fol- 
lows because  although  it  was  held  in  the  Standard  [181  ]  OU 
case  that,  giving  to  the  statute  a  reasonable  construction, 
the  words  ^^ restraint  of  trade"  did  not  embrace  all  those 
normal  and  usual  contracts  essential  to  individual  freedom 
and  the  right  to  make  which  were  necessary  in  order  that 
the  course  of  trade  might  be  free,  yet,  as  a  result  of  the  rea- 
sonable construction  which  was  affixed  to  the  statute,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  generic  designation  of  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  (he  law,  when  taken  together,  embraced 
every  conceivable  act  which  could  possibly  come  within  the 
spirit  or  purpose  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  law,  without 
regard  to  the  garb  in  which  such  acts  were  clothed.  That  is 
to  say,  it  was  held  that  in  view  of  the  general  language  of 
the  statute  and  the  public  policy  which  it  manifested,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  frustrating  that  policy  by  resorting  to 
any  disguise  or  subterfuge  of  form,  since  resort  to  reason 
rendered  it  impossible  to  escape  by  any  indirection  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  statute. 
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Considering  then  the  undisputed  facts  which  we  have  pre- 
▼iously  stated,  it  remains  only  to  determine  whether  tiiey 
establish  that  the  acts,  contracts,  agreements,  combinations^ 
etc,  which  were  assailed  were  of  such  an  unusual  and  wrong- 
ful character  as  to  bring  them  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
law.  That  they  were,  in  our  opinion,  so  overwhelmingly  re- 
sults from  the  nndifiputed  facts  that  it  seems  cmly  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  facts  as  we  have  stated  them  to  denonstrate 
the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the 
ocMnbination  is  so  replete  with  the  doing  of  acts  which  it  was 
the  obvious  purpose  of  the  statute  to  forbid,  so  demonstrative 
of  the  existence  from  tiie  beginning  of  a  purpose  to  acquire 
dominion  and  control  of  the  tobacco  trade,  not  by  the  mere 
exertion  of  the  ordinary  right  to  contract  and  to  trade,  but 
by  methods  devised  in  order  to  monopolise  the  trade  t^  driv- 
ing competitors  out  of  business,  which  were  ruthlessly  car- 
ried out  upon  the  assumption  that  to  w<»rk  upon  [182]  the 
fears  or  play  upon  the  cupidity  of  competitors  would  make 
success  possible.  We  say  these  conclusions  are  inevitable,  not 
because  of  the  vast  amount  of  property  aggregated  by  the 
ccHubination,  not  because  alone  of  the  many  corporations 
which  the  proof  shows  were  united  by  resort  to  one  device  or 
another.  Again,  not  alone  because  of  the  dominion  and  con- 
trol over  the  tobacco  trade  which  actually  exists,  but  because 
we  think  the  conclusion  of  wrongful  purpose  and  illegal  com- 
Innation  is  overwhelmingly  established  by  the  following 
considerations: 

(a)  By  the  fact  tiiat  the  very  first  organisation  or  combi- 
nation was  impelled  by  a  previously  existing  fierce  trade  war, 
evidently  inspired  by  one  or  more  of  the  minds  which  brought 
about  and  became  parties  to  that  combination. 

(&)  Because,  immediately  after  that  combination  and  the 
increase  of  capital  which  followed,  the  acts  which  ensued 
justify  tiie  inference  tlMit  the  intention  existed  to  use  the 
power  of  the  combinafion  as  a  vantage  ground  to  further 
monopolize  the  trade  in  tobacco  by  means  of  trade  conflicts 
designed  to  injure  others,  either  by  driving  competitors  out 
of  Hie  business  or  compelling  them  to  become  parties  to  a 
oombination — a  purpoee  whose  execution  was  illustrated  by 
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the  plug  war  which  ensued  and  its  resuUS)  bj  the  snuff  war 
which  followed  and  its  results,  and  by  the  conflict  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  entry  of  the  combination  in  England 
and  the  division  of  the  world's  business  by  the  two  foreign 
contracts  which  ensued. 

(o)  By  the  ever-present  manifestation  which  is  exhibited 
of  a  conscious  wrong-doing  by  the  firm  in  which  the  various 
transactions  were  embodied  from  the  beginning,  ever  chang- 
ing but  ever  in  substance  the  same.  Now  the  organization 
of  a  new  ocHupany,  now  Uie  control  exerted  .by  the  taking  of 
stock  in  one  or  another  or  in  several,  so  as  to  obscure  the  re- 
sult actually  attained,  nevertheless  unif<Hrm,  in  their  mani- 
festations of  the  purpose  to  restrain  others  and  to  monopolise 
and  retain  power  in  the  hands  of  the  [188]  few  who,  it 
would  seem,  fn»n  the  beginning  contemplated  the  mastery  of 
the  trade  which  practically  followed. 

(d)  By  the  gradual  absorption  of  control  over  all  the  ele- 
ments essential  to  the  successful  manufacture  of  tobacco 
products,  and  placing  such  control  in  the  hands  of  seemingly 
independent  corporations  serving  as  perpetual  barriers  to 
the  entry  of  others  into  the  tobacco  trade. 

(e)  By  persistent  expenditure  of  milli(ms  upon  milli(Mi8 
of  dollars  in  buying  out  plants,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  them,  but  in  order  to  close  them  up  and  render  them 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

(/)  By  the  constantly  recurring  stipulations,  whose  legal- 
ity, isolatedly  viewed,  we  are  not  considering,  by  which  num- 
bers of  persons,  whether  manufacturers,  stockholders  or 
employees,  were  required  to  bind  themselves,  generally  for 
long  periods,  not  to  compete  in  the  future.  Indeed,  when 
the  results  of  the  undisputed  proof  which  we  have  stated  are 
fully  api»«hended,  and  the  wrongful  acts  which  they  exhibit 
are  considered,  there  comes  inevitably  to  the  mind  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  danger  which  it  was  deemed  would 
arise  to  individual  liberty  and  the  public  well-being  from 
acts  like  those  whidi  this  record  exhibits,  which  led  the 
legislative  mind  to  conceive  and  to  enact  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
considerations  which  also  serve  to  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  combination  here  assailed  is  within  the  law  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  apply  its  prohibitions. 
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In  stating  summarily,  as  we  have  done,  the  condnsions 
which,  in  onr  opinion,  are  plainly  dedticible  from  the  undid- 
pnted  facts,  we  have  not  paused  to  give  the  reasons  why  we 
consider,  after  great  consideration,  that  the  elaborate  arga^ 
ments  advanced  to  affix  a  different  complexion  to  the  case 
are  wholly  devoid  of  merit  We  do  not,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  moreover,  stop  to  examine  and  discuss  the  various 
propositions  urged  in  the  argument  at  bar  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  combination 
which  we  find  to  exist  and  the  [184]  combination  itself  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  because  when 
rightly  considered  tiiey  are  merely  matters  of  intrastate  com- 
meroe  and  therefore  subject  alone  to  state  control.  We  have 
d<me  this  because  the  want  of  merit  in  all  the  arguments 
advanced  on  soch  subjects  is  so  completely  estaUished  by 
the  prior  decisions  of  this  court,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
Standard  OH  ease^  as  not  to  require  restatement 

Leading  as  this  does  to  the  conclusion  that  the  assailed 
combination  in  all  its  aspects — ^that  is  to  say,  whether  it  be 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  stock  ownership  or  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  principal  corporation  and  the  accessory 
or  subsidiary  corporations  viewed  independently,  including 
the  foreign  corporations  in  so  far  as  by  the  contracts  made 
by  them  they  became  cooperators  in  the  combination — comes 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act,  it  remains  only  finally  to  consider  the  rem- 
edy whidi  it  is  our  duty  to  apply  to  the  situation  thus  foimd 
to  exist. 

The  remedy: 

Our  conclusion  being  that  the  combination  as  a  whole,  in- 
volving all  its  cooperating  or  associated  parts,  in  whatever 
form  clothed,  constitutes  a  restraint  of  trade  within  the  first 
section,  and  an  attempt  to  monopolize  or  a  monopolization 
within  the  second  section  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  it  follows 
that  the  relief  which  we  are  to  afford  must  be  wider  than 
that  awarded  by  the  lower  court,  since  that  court  merely 
decided  that  certain  of  the  cotporate  defendants  constituted 
oomUnations  in  violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  act,  be- 
cause of  the  huA  that  th^  were  formed  by  the  union  of 
previously  competing  o(moems  and  that  the  other  defend- 
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ants  not  disnoiased  from  the  action  were  paitieB  to  saeh  oemi- 
binations  or  promoted  their  purposes.  We  hence,  in  det^- 
mining  the  relief  proper  to  be  given,  may  not  model  our 
action  upon  that  granted  by  the  court  below,  but  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  [186]  award  relief  coterminous  with  the  ulti- 
mate redress  of  the  wrongs  which  we  find  to  exist,  we  must 
approach  the  subject  of  relief  from  an  original  point  of  view. 
Such  subject  necessarily  takes  a  two- fold  aq>ect — the  charac- 
ter of  the  permanent  relief  required  and  tlie  nature  of  the 
temporary  relief  essential  to  be  applied  pending  the  working 
out  of  permanent  relief  in  the  event  that  it  be  found  that  it 
is  impossible  under  the  situation  as  it  now  exists  to  at  onee 
rectify  such  existing  wrongful  condition.  In  considering 
the  subject  from  both  of  these  aq)ects  three  dominant  in- 
fluences must  guide  our  action :  (1)  The  duty  of  giving  com- 
plete and  efficacious  effect  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  statute ; 
(2)  the  accomplishing  of  this  result  with  as  little  injury  as 
possible  to  the  interest  of  the  general  puUic;  and  (3)  a  proper 
r^ard  for  the  vast  interests  of  private  property  which  may 
have  become  vested  in  many  persons  as  a  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition either  by  way  of  stock  ownership  or  otherwise  of 
interests  in  the  stock  or  securities  of  the  combination  without 
any  guilty  knowledge  or  intent  in  any  way  to  become  actors 
or  participants  in  the  wrongs  which  we  find  to  have  inspired 
and  dominated  the  combination  from  the  beginning.  Mind- 
ful of  these  coiLsiderations  and  to  clear  the  way  for  their 
application  we  say  at  the  outset  without  stopping  to  amplify 
the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  that  conclusion,  we  think  that 
the  court  below  clearly  erred  in  dismissing  the  individual 
defendants,  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  and  the  for- 
eign corporations  and  their  subsidiary  corporations. 

Looking  at  the  situation  as  we  have  hitherto  pointed  it 
out,  it  involves  difficulties  in  the  application  of  remedies 
greater  than  have  been  presented  by  any  case  involving  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  which  has  been  hitherto  considered  by  <^^i» 
court: 

First.  Because  in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  a  mere  decree 
forbidding  stock  ownership  by  one  part  of  the  oombinatmi 
in  another  part  or  entity  thereof,  would  afford  no  adequate 
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measure  of  relief,  sinoe  different  [186]  ingredients  of  the 
combination  would  remain  unaffected,  and  by  the  very  na- 
ture and  character  of  their  organization  would  be  able  to 
continue  the  wrongful  situation  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
destroy. 

Second.  Because  the  methods  of  apparent  ownership  by 
which  the  wrcmgful  intent  was,  in  part,  carried  out  and  the 
subtle  devices  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  wrong  contemplated,  by  way 
of  ownership  or  otherwise,  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  formulate  a  remedy  which  could 
restore  in  their  entirety  the  prior  lawful  conditions. 

Third.  Because  the  methods  devised  by  which  the  various 
essential  elements  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  tobacco 
business  from  any  particular  aspect  have  been  so  separated 
under  various  subordinate  combinatioufi,  yet  so  unified  by 
way  of  the  control  worked  out  by  the  scheme  here  condemned, 
are  so  involved  that  any  specific  form  of  relief  which  we 
might  now  order  in  substance  and  effect  might  operate  reaUj 
to  injure  the  public  and,  it  may  be,  to  perpetuate  the  wrong. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  presence  of  these  difficulties  which 
caused  tbe  United  States,  in  its  prayer  for  relief  to  tenta- 
tively suggest  rather  than  to  specifically  demand  definite 
and  precise  remedies.  We  might  at  once  resort  to  <me  or  the 
other  of  two  general  remedies — (a)  the  allowance  of  a  per- 
manent injunction  restraining  the  combination  as  a  univer- 
sality and  all  the  individuals  and  corporations  which  form  a 
part  of  or  cooperate  in  it  in  any  manner  or  form  from  c<m^ 
tinning  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  until  the  illegal  sit* 
umtion  be  cured,  a  measure  of  relief  which  would  accord  in 
substantial  effect  with  that  awarded  below  to  the  extent  that 
the  court  found  illegal  combinations  to  exist;  or  (6)  to  direct 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  assets 
and  property  in  this  country  of  the  combination  in  all  its 
ramifications  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  continued  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  and  thus  working  out  by  a  sale  of  the 
[187]  property  of  the  combination  or  otherwise,  a  condition 
of  things  which  would  not  be  repugnant  to  the  prohibitotis 
of  the  act    But,  having  regard  to  the  principles  which  we 
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hmve  said  mtust  control  our  action,  we  do  not  think  we  can 
now  direct  the  immediate  application  of  either  of  these  rem- 
edies. We  so  consider  as  to  the  first  because  in  yiew  of  the 
extent  of  the  combination,  the  vast  field  which  it  coYers,  the 
all-embracing  character  of  its  activities  concerning  tobacco 
and  its  products,  to  at  once  stay  the  movement  in  interstate 
commerce  of  the  products  which  the  combination  or  its  co- 
operating forces  produce  or  control  might  inflict  infinite  in- 
jury upcxi  the  public  by  leading  to  a  stoppage  of  supply  and 
a  great  enhancement  of  prices.  The  second  because  the  ex- 
tensive power  which  would  result  from  at  once  resorting  to  a 
receivership  might  not  only  do  grievous  injury  to  the  public, 
but  also  cause  widespread  and  perhaps  irreparable  loss  to 
many  innocent  people.  Under  these  circumstances,  taking 
into  mind  the  complexity  of  the  situation  in  all  of  its  aspects 
and  giving  weight  to  the  many-sided  considerations  which 
must  control  our  judgment,  we  think,  so  far  as  the  perma- 
nent relief  to  be  awarded  is  concerned,  we  should  decree  as 
follows: 

1st.  That  the  combination  in  and  of  itself,  as  well  as 
each  and  all  of  the  elements  composing  it,  whether  cor- 
porate or  individual,  whether  cOTisidered  collectively  or  sep- 
arately, be  decreed  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade  and  an  attempt 
to  monopolisse  and  a  monopolization  within  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act. 

2d.  That  the  court  below,  in  order  to  give  effective  force 
to  our  decree  in  this  regard,  be  directed  to  hear  the 
parties,  by  evidence  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  be  deemed 
proper,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  determining 
upon  some  plan  or  method  of  dissolving  the  combinatioii 
and  of  re-creating,  out  of  the  elements  now  oompodng  it,  a 
new  condition  which  shall  be  honestly  in  harmony  with  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  law. 

8d.  That  for  the  accomplish  [  188  jment  of  these  pur* 
poses,  taking  into  view  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  a  period 
of  six  mcmths  is  allowed  from  the  receipt  of  our  mandate, 
^ith  leave,  however,  in  the  event,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below,  the  necessities  of  the  situation  require,  to  ex- 
tend sudi  period  to  a  further  timer  not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 
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4ih.  Thftt  in  the  eweat,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  thus  fixed,  a  condition  of  diaintegration  in  hamkcmy 
with  the  law  is  not  brought  about,  either  as  the  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  court  in  determining  an  issue  on  the 
subject  or  in  accepting  a  plan  agreed  upon,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  court,  either  by  way  of  an  injunction  restraining 
the  moTement  of  the  products  of  the  combination  in  the 
channels  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiTer,  to  g^ve  effect  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute. 

Pending  the  Ininging  about  of  the  result  just  stated,  each 
and  all  of  the  defendants,  individuals  as  well  as  corporations, 
should  be  restrained  from  doing  any  act  which  might  further 
extend  or  enlarge  the  power  of  the  combinaticm,  by  any 
means  or  derice  whatsoever.  In  view  of  the  considerations 
we  have  stated  we  leave  the  matter  to  the  court  below  to 
work  out  a  compliance  with  the  law  without  unnecessary 
injury  to  the  public  or  the  ri^ts  of  private  property. 

While  in  many  substantial  respects  our  conclusion  is  in 
accord  with  that  reached  by  the  court  below,  and  while  also 
the  relief  which  we  think  should  be  awarded  in  some  respects 
is  coincident  with  that  which  the  court  granted,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  ccmiplication  and  to  clearly  define  the  situation 
we  think  instead  of  affirming  and  modifying,  our  decree,  in 
view  of  the  broad  nature  of  our  conclusions,  should  be  one  of 
reversal  and  remanding  with  directions  to  the  court  below 
to  enter  a  decree  in  ccmformity  with  this  opinion  and  to  take 
such  further  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  fully  carry  out  the 
directions  wliich  we  have  given. 

And  it  is  so  ordered. 

[189]  Mr.  Justice  Harlak  concurring  in  part  and  dissent- 
ing in  pari. 

I  concur  with  many  things  said  in  the  opinion  just  deliv* 
ered  for  the  court,  but  it  contains  some  observations  from 
which  I  am  compelled  to  withhold  my  assent. 

I  agree  most  thoroughly  with  the  court  in  holding  that  the 
principal  defendant,  the  American  Tobacco  Oxnpany  and  its 
accessory  and  subsidiary  corporations  and  companies,  in* 
96826**— VOL  4—17 16 
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dtiding  the  defendant  English  corporations,  oonstituiB  a 
combination  which,  ^^in  and  of  itself  t  an  well  as  each  md 
all  of  the  elements  composing  it,  whether  corporate  w  indi« 
vidual)  whether  consideo^ed  collectively  or  separately,"  is 
illegal  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890,  and  ^ould  be  de- 
creed to  be  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  an  attempt  to 
monopolise  and  a  monopolization  of  part  of  sudi  trade. 

The  evidence  in  the  record  is,  I  think,  abimdant  to  enable 
flie  court  to  reader  a  decree  containing  all  neeessary  details 
for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  the  combination  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  case  is  sent  back,  with  direotions  further  to 
hear  the  parties,  by  evidence  or  otherwise,  "  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  and  determining  upon  some  plan  or  method 
of  dissolving  the  combination,  and  of  recrmfinff  out  of  the 
elements  notb  composing  it,  a  new  condition"  which  shall 
not  be  repugnant  to  law.  The  court,  in  its  opinion,  says  of 
iiie  present  combination,  that  its  illegal  purposes  are  over^ 
whelmingly  established  by  many  facts,  among  othars, 

"  hy  the  ever-present  manifestation  which  is  exhibited  of  a  conscio^u 
wronff-doing  by  the  form  in  which  the  yarions  transactions  were  em- 
bodied from  the  beginning,  ever  changing,  but  ever  in  substance  the 
same.  Now  the  organisation  of  a  new  company,  now  the  control  exerted 
by  the  taking  of  ato<^  in  one  or  another,  or  in  several,  so  as  to  ob- 
scure the  result  actuaUy  attained,  nevertheless  uniform  in  their  mani- 
festations of  the  purpose  to  restrain  [190]  others,  and  to  monopolize 
and  retain  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  who,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  beginning  contemplated  the  mastery  of  the  trade  which  practi- 
cally followed.  By  the  gradual  absorption  of  contrcA  over  all  the 
dements  essential  to  the  successful  manufacture  of  tobacco  products 
and  placing  such  control  in  the  hands  of  seemingly  tnd^>end6nt  cor- 
porations serving  as  perpetual  barriers  to  the  entry  of  others  Into 
the  tobacco  trade." 

The  court  further  says  of  this  combination  and  monopoly : 

**  The  history  of  the  combination  is  so  replete  with  the  doing  of  acta 
which  it  was  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  statute  to  forbid,  so  demon- 
strottve  of  the  existence,  ftrom  tibe  beginning^  of  a  porpose  to  aoqaire 
dominion  and  control  of  the  tobacco  trade,  not  by  the  m^e  exertion 
of  the  ordinary  right  to  contract  and  to  trade,  but  by  methods  devised 
to  monopolise  the  trade,  by  driving  competitors  out  of  business,  which 
were  ruthlessly  carried  out,  upon  the  assumption  that  to  work  upon 
tie  fears  or  play  upon  the  cupidity  of  oompetltoie  would  main  snoeen 
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Bat  it  seenm  that  the  coura»  I  hmve  suggested  is  not  to  be 
pUfsaeiL  The  etse  is  to  g^  back  to  the  Circuit  Court  in 
order  that  out  of  the  elements  of  the  eld  oomlMnBtion  a  new 
cosidition  may  be  ^  re^roated "  that  will  not  be  in  violation 
of  the  law.  I  confess  mj  inabilitj  to  find,  in  the  history  of 
this  combination,  anything  to  justify  the  wish  that  a  new 
condition  shoold  be  ^^  re-created '^  out  of  the  mischievous  ele- 
ments that  compose  the  present  combination,  whidi,  together 
with  its  component  parts,  have,  without  ceasing,  pursued  the 
vidous  methods  pointed  out  by  the  court  If  the  proof  be- 
fore us— as  it  undoubtedly  does— warrants  the  cfaaxncteriea- 
tion  which  the  court  has  made  of  this  monster  combination, 
why  cannot  all  necessary  directions  be  now  given  as  to  tiie 
terms  of  the  decree?  In  my  judgment,  there  is  enough  in 
die  record  to  enable  this  court  to  f  onnulate  specific  directions 
as  to  what  the  decree  should  contain.  Sudi  directions  would 
f  191]  not  only  end  tiliis  litigation,  but  would  serve  to  pro- 
tect tiie  public  against  any  more  conscious  wrong^doing  by 
those  who  have  persistently  and  ^ruthlessly,"  to  use  this 
court's  language,  pursued  illegal  methods  to  defeat  the  act  of 
Congress. 

I  will  not  say  what,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  form  of 
the  decree,  nor  speculate  as  to  what  the  details  ought  to  be. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  on  that  subject  when  we  have 
tiie  decree  before  us.  I  will,  however,  say  now  that  in  my 
opinion  the  decree  bdow  should  be  aiBrmed  as  to  the  Tobacco 
company  and  its  accessory  and  subsidiary  companies,  and  re- 
versed on  the  cross  appeal  of  the  Government. 

But  my  objections  have  also  referenoe  to  those  parts  of 
the  court's  opinion  reaffirming  what  it  said  recently  in  the 
Standard  OU  oa»e  about  the  former  decisions  of  this  court 
touching  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  We  are  again  reminded,  as 
we  were  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  of  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing the  ^  rule  of  reason  "  in  the  construction  of  this  act  of 
Congress — an  act  expressed,  as  I  think,  in  language  so  clear 
and  flimple  that  there  is  no  room  whatever  for  construction. 

Congress,  with  full  and  ezdusive  power  over  the  whole 
subject,  has  signified  its  purpose  to  forbid  ev&ry  restraint  of 
interstate  ttaida,  in  whatever  form,  or  to  whatever  extent,  bot 
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the  oonrt  has  aasamed  to  insert  in  the  aot^  hj  oonstructiaD 
meielj,  words  which  make  Congress  say  that  it  means  only 
to  prohibit  the  ^  nndoe  "  restraint  of  trade. 

If  I  do  not  misapprehend  the  opinion  just  driivered,  tlie 
coart  insists  that  what  was  said  in  the  opinion  in  the  Stand- 
card  Oil  case^  was  in  accordance  with  our  preyions  deeiaons  ia 
the  TrwM'Miswmri  and  Joint  Trafl^  cases,  166  U.  S.  280, 
171  U.  S.  505,  if  we  resort  to  reason.  This  statement  sor* 
prises  me  quite  as  much  as  would  a  statement  that  blad:  was 
white  or  white  was  black.  It  is  searody  just  to  the  majority 
in  those  two  cases  for  the  [192]  court  at  this  late  day  to  say 
or  to  intimate  that  they  interpreted  the  act  of  Congrees  with- 
out regard  to  the  '^  role  of  reason,"  or  to  assume,  aa  the  court 
now  does,  that  die  act  was,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Standard 
OH  case,  interpreted  in  the  ^'  light  of  reason."  One  thing  is 
certain,  ^^  rule  of  reason,"  to  which  the  court  refers|  does  not 
justify  the  perversion  of  the  plain  words  of  an  act  in  order 
to  defeat  the  will  of  Congress. 

By  every  conceivable  form  of  expression,  the  majority,  in 
the  Trans-Missouri  and  Joint  Traffic  cases,  adjudged  tibuat 
the  act  of  Congress  did  not  allow  restraint  of  interstate  trade 
to  any  extent  or  in  any  form,  and  three  times  it  expresdy 
rejected  the  theory,  which  had  been  persistently  advanced, 
that  the  act  should  be  construed  as  if  it  had  in  it  the  word 
"  unreasonable  "  or  "  undue."  But  now  Uie  court,  in  accord* 
ance  with  what  it  denominates  the  ^'  rule  of  reason,"  in  effect 
inserts  in  the  act  the  word  ^^  undue,"  which  means  the  same 
as  ^^  unreasonable,"  and  thereby  makes  Congress  say  what  it 
did  not  say,  what,  as  I  think,  it  plainly  did  not  intend  to  say 
and  what,  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  it  has  explicitly  re- 
fused to  say.  It  has  steadily  refused  to  amend  the  act  so 
as  to  tolerate  a  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  even  where 
such  restraint  could  be  said  to  be  "  reasonable  "  or  "  due  " 
In  short,  the  court  now,  by  judicial,  legislation,  in  effect 
amends  an  act  of  Congress  relating  to  a  subject  over  which 
that  department  of  the  Government  has  exclusive  cognisanoe* 
I  beg  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  majority,  in  the 
former  cuses,  were  guided  by  the  " rule  of  reason; "  for,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  <Jiey  knew  quite  as  well  aa  others  what 
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the  ndeB  of  reason  require  when  a  court  seeks  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed'  in  a  statute.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  opinions  in  the  former  cases,  that  the  majority  did 
not  grope  about  in  darkness,  but  in  discharging  the  solemn 
duty  put  on  them  they  stood  out  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
^  light  of  reason  ^  and  Mt  and  said  time  and  again  [198] 
that  the  court  could  not,  consistently  with  the  Constitution, 
and  would  not,  usurp  the  functions  of  Congress  by  indulging 
in  judicial  legislation.  They  said  in  express  words,  in  the 
f  cHrmer  cases,  in  response  to  the  earnest  contentions  of  coun- 
sel, that  to  insert  by  construction  the  word  '*'  unreasonable  ^ 
or  ^  undue  "  in  the  act  of  Congress  would  be  judicial  legida- 
Hon.  Let  me  say,  also,  that  as  we  all  agree  that  the  combi- 
nation in  question  was  illegal  under  any  construction  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act,  there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity  to  enter 
upon  an  extended  argument  to  show  that  the  act  of  Congress 
was  to  be  read  as  if  it  c<mtained  the  word  ^^  unreasonable  "  or 
^  undue."  All  that  is  said  in  the  court's  opinion  in  support 
of  that  view  is,  I  say  with  respect,  obiter  dicta,  pure  an^ 
simple. 

These  views  are  fully  discussed  in  the  dissenting  opinion 
delivered  by  me  in  the  Standard  OH  case,  I  will  not  repeat 
what  is  therein  stated,  but  it  may  be  well  to  cite  an  additional 
authority.  In  the  Trade-Mark  casea^  100  U.  S.  82,  the  court 
was  asked  to  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  tiiere 
involved.  But  the  statute  could  not  have  been  sustained  ex- 
cept by  inserting  in  it  words  not  put  there  by  Congress.  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  delivering  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
court,  said: 

"  If  we  aliould,  In  tbe  case  before  ns,  undertake  to  make  by  judUMl 
amBiructUm  a  law  which  Ck>ngre88  did  not  make,  it  is  quite  probable 
we  thonld  do  what,  if  the  matter  were  now  before  that  tM)d7,  it  would 
be  unwilling  to  do." 

This  language  was  cited  with  approval  in  Emphyerb*  Lia- 
HK^  (To^tf,  207  U.  S.  463, 602.  I  refer  to  my  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  the  Standard  OH  case,  ante,  p.  82,  as  ccmtaining  a  full 
statement  of  my  views  of  this  particular  question. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  concur  in  part  with  the  court's 
opinion  and  dissent  in  part 
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COMPAITT  «T  AI.. 

(In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.) 

FINAL  PBCBSB. 

The  following  are  the  injunctive  provisions  of  the  final 
decree  of  the  CSrcuit  Court,  entered  upon  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

This  court,  having  heard  the  parties  as  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  ascertained 
and  determined,  and 

Ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  said  plan  hereinabove 
set  fortti  is  a  plan  or  method  which,  taken  with  the  injunctive 
provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  will  dissolve  the  combination 
heretofore  adjudged  to  be  illegal  in  this  cause,  and  will  re- 
create out  of  the  elements  now  composing  it  a  new  condition 
whieh  will  be  honestly  in  harmony  with,  and  not  repugnant 
to,  the  law,  and  without  unnecessary  injury  to  the  public  or 
the  rights  of  private  property. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  said 
plan  as  hereinabove  set  forth  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  approved 
by  this  court,  and  the  defendants  herein  are  respectively 
directed  to  proceed  forthwith  to  carry  the  same  into  effect 

The  necessities  of  the  situation  in  the  judgment  of  this 
court  requiring  the  extension  of  the  period  for  carrying  into 
execution  «aid  plan  to  a  further  time  not  to  exceed  60  days 
from  December  80, 1911. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  de- 
fendants be  allowed  until  February  S8,  1912,  to  carry  said 
plan  into  execution. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  de- 
fendants, their  officers,  directors^  servants,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees be,  and  they  are  hereby,  severally  enjoined  and 
restrained  as  follows : 

From  continuing  or  carrying  into  further  effect  the  com- 
bination adjudged  illegal  in  this  cause,  and  from  entering 
into  or  forming  any  like  combination  or  conspiracy,  the 
effect  of  which  is  or  will  be  to  restrain  commerce  in  tobacco 
or  its  products  or  in  articles  used  in  connection  with  the 
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nuorolaotare  «nd  tande  in  tofasoa)  and  Hb  pro^wtta^  among 
the  Stoies  or  in  the  Territories  or  with  f ooaign  nations,  or 
to  prolong  the  unlawful  monopolj  of.  such  commeree  obtained 
and  poeeeased  by  the  defendantSy  as  adjudged  herein  in  viola- 
tioD  of  the  act  of  Oongress  approFed  July  2,  IMO,  either: 

1.  Bj  cawing  the  oenveyance  of  thd  factories,  plants, 
faonuMls  or  hnsinesB  of  any  of  the  14  oorporatiotui  among 
which  the  properties  and  busineeses  now  in  the  combmation 
are  to  be  dietributed,  to-wit:  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  P.  LoeQlard 
Gomfpany,  American  Snuff  Company,  Ge<^ge  W.  Hdme 
Company,  Weyman-Bniton  C(Mnpany,  B.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Company,  British- American  Tobacco  Company,  Lim- 
ited, Porto  Bican-American  Toba4Bco:Company,  MacAndrews 
A  Forbes  CcHnpany,  J.  8.  Young  Company,  The  Conley  Foil 
Company,  The  Johnson  Tin  F(»l  A  Metal  Company  and 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  to  any  other  of  said  ccMrpora- 
tions;  by  placing  the  stocks  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  cor- 
porations in  the  hands  of  voting  trustees  or  controlling  the 
voting  power  of  such  stocks  by  any  similar  device;  or 

2.  By  making  any  express  or  implied  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement together  or  one  with  another  like  those  adjudged 
illegal  in  this  cause,  relative  to  the  cqptrol  or  management 
of  any  of  said  14  corporations,  or  the  price  or  terms  of  pur- 
chase, or  of  sale,  of  tobacco  or  any  of  its  products,  or  the 
Ruppfies  or  other  products  dealt  with  in  connection  with  &vd 
tobacco  business,  or  relative  to  the  purchase,  sale  transporta- 
tion or  manufacture  of  tobacco,  or  its  products  or  supplies 
>or  otiMr  products  dealt  with  as  aforesaid,  by  any  of  the 
parties  hereto,' which  will  have  a  like  effect  in  restraint  of 
commerce  among  the  States,  in  the  Territories  and  with  for- 
eign nations  to  that  of  the  combination,  the  operation  of 
which  is  enjoined  in  this  cause;  or  by  making  any  agreement 
or  arrangement  of  any  kind  with  any  other  of  such  corpora- 
ti<ms  under  which  trade  or  business  is  apportioned  between 
each  corporations,  in  respect  either  to  customers  or  localities. 

8.  By  any  of  said  14  corporations  retaining  or  ^linploying 
the  same  clerical  organization,  or  keeping  the  same  office  or 
ofices,  as  any  other  of  said  corporations. 
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4.  By  aaj  of  aud  14  ooatporadoofl  letaining  or  holding 
capital  stock  in  any  other  corporation  any  part  of  whose 
stock  is  also  retained  and  held  by  any  oCherol  said  corpora- 
tions; proTided,  however,  th&t  this  prohibition  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  holding  by  the  Porto  Rican- American  Tobacco 
Company  and  American  Cigar  Company  of  stock  in  Porto 
Bican  Leaf  Tobacco  Company,  nor  shall  it  apply  to  the 
holding  of  stock  of  the  National  Snuff  Company,  Limited,  by 
Weyman-Bniton  C(»npany  and  British-American  Tobacco 
Company,  Limited. 

6.  By  any  of  said  14  corporations  doing  business  directly 
or  indirectly  under  any  other  than  its  own  corporate  name  or 
tilie  name  of  a  subsidiary  corporation  controlled  by  it;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  case  of  a  subsidiary  corporation  the 
controlling  corporation  shall  cause  the  products  of  such  sub- 
sidiary corpcxration  which  are  sold  in  the  United  States  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  to  bear  also  a  statement 
indicating  the  fact  of  such  control. 

6.  By  any  of  said  14  corporations  refusing  to  sell  to  any 
jobber  any  brand  of  any  tobacco  product  manuf  actm*ed  by  it 
except  upon  condition  that  such  jobber  shall  purchase  from 
the  vendor  some  other  brand  or  product  also  manufactured 
and  sold  by  it;  prov^ed,  however,  that  this  prohibiticm  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  what  are  known  as  "  combination 
<xxler8  "  under  which  some  brand  or  product  may  be  offered 
to  a  jobber  or  dealer  at  a  reduced  price  on  condition  that  he 
purchase  a  given  quantity  of  some  other  brand  or  product. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  during 
a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  hereof,  each  of  said 
14  cwporations  hereinbefore  named,  ite  officers,  directcws, 
agents,  servants  and  employees,  are  hereby  enjoined  and 
restrained  as  follows: 

1.  None  of  the  said  14  corporations  shall  have  any  officer 
or  director  who  ia  also  an  officer  or  director  in  any  other  of 
said  corporations. 

2.  None  of  said  14  corpwations  shall  retain  or  employ  the 
same  agent  or  agents  for  the  purchase  in  the  United  Stetes 
of  tobacco  leaf  or  other  raw  material,  or  for  the  sale  in  the 
United  States  of  tobacco  or  other  products,  as  that  of  any 
other  of  said  corporations. 
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8.  None  of  said  14  oorpcmitioiis  shall  directly  (»f  induneetlj 
aoqnire  any  stock  in  any  other  of  said  corporations,  or  pur- 
chase or  acquire  any  of  the  factories,  plants,  brands  or  bud- 
ness  of  any  other  of  said  corporations,  ot  make  loans  or 
otherwise  extend  financial  aid  to  any  other  of  said  corpo- 
rations. 

Hie  provisions  of  tiiis  decree  shall  apply  only  to  trade  ^nd 
commerce  in  or  between  the  seiweral  States  and  Territories 
and  the  District  of  Ccdnmbia,  and  trade  and  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  deo^ed  that  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company,  Limited,  and  The  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company  (of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland),  Lim- 
ited, shall  not  act  as  agent  for  each  other,  nor  employ  a 
common  agent,  for  tiie  purchase  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United 
States,  and  neither  of  said  two  companies  shall  unite  with 
any  of  the  said  14  corporations  among  which  the  properties 
and  businesses  now  in  the  combination  are  to  be  distributed, 
in  the  emplo3rment  of  a  common  agent  for  the  purchase  of 
tobacco  leaf  in  the  United  State& 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  each 
of  the  29  individual  defendants  in  this  suit  be  enjoined  and 
restrained  from  at  any  time  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  this  decree,  acquiring,  owning  or  holding,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  stock,  or  any  legal  or  equitable  interest  in  any 
stock  in  any  <me  of  said  14  corporations,  excepting  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company,  Limited,  in  excess  of  the 
amount  to  which  he  will  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
the  plan  when  the  same  shall  have  been  carried  out  as  pro- 
posed as  the  present  owner  of  the  amount  of  stocks  in  said 
several  companies  shown  by  the  affidavits  of  said  several  de- 
fendants filed  herein  on  die  16th  day  of  November,  1911; 
provided,  however,  that  any  of  said  defendants  may,  not- 
withstanding this  prohibition,  acquire  from  any  other  or 
others  of  said  defendants,  or  in  case  of  death  from  their 
estates,  any  of  the  stock  held  by  such  other  defendant  or 
defendants  in  any  of  said  corporations. 

It  is  furiblBr  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  new 
companies  whose  organization  is  provided  for  in  the  plan 
hereinabove  set  forth,  to- wit :  Liggett  A  Myers  Tobacco  Com- 
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fumy,  p.  ];x>Fillar4  Oompaoy,  G^CNCg^  W.  BUim  Cemptaajj 
W«j(nnan-BraUm  ConqiMuiy  aiid  J.  S.  YouBg  Company^  shall, 
after  thflix  formation  and  by  ajipropriate  prooeediAgEk  be 
made  partioB  defendant  to  this  cause  and  subj^  to  the  pro- 
yisions  of  this  decree  and  bound  by  the  iigmiotions  hereia 
granted. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  deereed  tiiafcany  party 
hereto  may  make  application  to  the  court  for  such  orders 
and  directions  ae  may  ^  necessary  or  proper  in  {relation  to 
the  carrying  out  of  said  plan^  and  the  {MHmaioiis  of  this 
decree. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudj>ed.  aad  decreed  that  the  oe^lto 
of  this  action  shall  be  paid  by  the  defendants  other  than 
B.  P.  Eichardson,  Jr.,  ik  Company,  Inoorpbrated,  as  to  whom 
the  suit  has  heretofore  been  dismissed,  and  the  pajrm^it  by 
the  defendant  The  American  Tobacco  Company  of  the  rea- 
sonable costs  and  counsel  fees  of  the  committees  organioed 
for  the  protection  of  the  6  per  cent  bonds,  4  per  cent  bondp 
and  preferred  stodc  of  The  American  Tobacco  Company,  is 
hereby  approved. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  •de- 
fendants The  American  Tobacco  Company,  MaoAndrews  A 
Forbes  Company,  American  Snuff  Company,  and  each  of 
them,  and  their  and  each  of  their  officers,  directors,  servanta, 
agents,  and  employees,  be  severally  enjoined  and  restrained 
as  in  said  plan  set  forth,  from  voting  stocks,  e^^ercising  in- 
fluence or  control  over  other  ccunpanies  or  gaining  possese^on 
of  other  companies  through  the  use  of  securitieB  tempomrily 
held  by  them  respectively  under  said  plan  in  each  and  eveiy 
case  in  which  it  is  provided  in  And  by  the  said  plan  that 
ajQy  of  said  three  last  named  defendants  shall  be  so  enjoined. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  such  hooks 
and  papers  of  the  defendants  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  S.  Anargyros,  or  either  of  them,  as  relate  to  the 
suit  of  The  Ludington  Cigarette  Machine  C^rnipamy  vs.  & 
Anargyroe  and  The  American  Tobacco  Cortkpmnyy  or  the  subr 
ject-matter  thereof  or  any  part  thereof,  ,be  preserved  by  the 
said  defendants  respectively  until  after  the  aooounting,  if 
any  shall  take  place  in  said  suit,  and  said  suit  shall  be  finally 
determined  and  ended. 
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It  is  farOdBT  cadared,  sdjiidg^d  aad  JuumoJ  ttiat  fiiiisdio- 
tion  of  this  cause  is  retained  by  this  court  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  other  and  further  orders  and  decrees,  if  any, 
as  may  become  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court 
November  16, 191L 

E.  HsKRT  Laoohbb, 

Circuit  Judge. 
AjTaa>  0.  CSozB, 

Cirewt  Judge. 
H.  O.  Wabd, 

Circuit  Judge. 
Walter  C.  Notes^ 

Circuit  Judge. 


[229]  UNITED  STATES  v.  STANDAED  SANITAEY 
MFG.  CO.  ET  AL.- 

(Dtotriot  Oeurl^  B.  D.  MJetrtsan,  &  D.    Maidi  8,  1911.) 

[1S7  Te(L  BeiK  22S.I 

OancniAL  L4W  (I  42)— iMMtmiTT.— Act  F^.  25,  1908,  c  75S,  S2 
Stat  904  (tr.  S.  Comp.  St  Sm)p.  1909,  p.  1142),  as  ameDded  by 
Act  lane  30.  1906,  c.  8920,  84  Stat  798  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  Sapp.  1900, 
p.  lieB),  prohlblttaig  proeecatton  for  a  transactloii  concernina  wUeh 
aocDMd,  In  obedloMie  to  a  oabiiaBiuu  alira*  testimony  tai  a  prooeadliia 
under  the  Anti-Tmst  Law  ,Act  July  2»  1890,  c  647,  26  Stat  209 
[U.  S.  Gom^.  St  1901«  p.  3200]),  does  not  Inunnnixe  persons  who 
have  filed  answers  under  oath  In  sndi  a  proceeding.* 

The  Standard  Saxiitary  Manufacturing  Company  and 
others  being  under  indictment,  the  government  demurs  to 
pleas  of  immunity.    Pleas  OTerruled* 

Set),  also,  187  Fed.  232. 

Editnn  P.  Oroevenor^  Sp.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  and  FrwfJc  B. 
W0teon,  U.  S.  Atty. 

Stev&nsony  OarpetUer  and  ButsteU^  NoUe^  Jjfkokscn  and 
Hvi)bmrd^  Lyon  and  Hunter,  and  Morito  Boemthaly  f  (Mt  de- 
Jtendanta 

•War  opinion  In  equity  suit  (187  Fed.  282)  see  pogt,  p.  260. 
Wot  opinion  of  Circuit  Oourt,  Distrtet  of  Maryland,  on  tlie  merHs 
(•ttl  Vsd.  -^h  Ma  p^f  p.  Wk 
*  gyHsMM  eopyrlghted,  1911,  by  West  Publishlna  Oompany. 
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Dbttsoh^  Sfifltricfe  Judge  (mttmg  bj  dengnimi)* 

The  act  of  February  25, 1903  (32  St  L.  901),  as  ameaded 
June  80, 1906  (34  St  L.  798),  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  prosecuted  for  or  on  account  of  any  transition  concern- 
ing which  he,  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  gives  testimony 
under  oath,  in  any  proceeding  under  the  so-called  Sherman 
act  or  anti-trust  law. 

Before  the  filing  of  these  indictments,  the  respondents  here 
were  made  defendants  in  an  equity  suit  brought  by  the 
United  States,  under  section  4  of  the  anti-trust  law  to  enjoin 
the  same  alleged  combination  which  forms  the  baas  of  these 
indictments.  The  bill  did  not  waive  oath  to  the  answer,  and 
so,  in  legal  effect,  demanded  a  sworn  answer.  The  defend- 
ants did  answer  under  oath.  They  now  claim  freedom  from 
criminal  prosecution,  and  rely  upon  the  terms  of  the  immu- 
nity statute  above  recited. 

It  is  dear  that  the  answers  were  under  oath,  and  were  de- 
manded and  given  in  such  a  ^  proceeding  under  "  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  as  the  imipunity  statute  contemplates.  The  only 
question  is  whether  these  answers  constitute  ^  testimony  (or) 
evidence  under  oath,"  or  ^  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena.'' 

[280]  It  is  also  clear  that  the  filing  of  the  answer  may  be 
thought  of  as  something  done  ^^  in  obedience  to  a  subpoana," 
because  it  is  required  by  law  as  a  step  following  upon  the 
issue  of  a  chancery  subpoena. 

So,  too,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  answer  under  oath 
was,  under  the  old  equity  practice  and  in  a  proper  case,  evi- 
dence, and  often  C(»trolIing  evidence,  upon  final  disposition 
of  an  equity  suit 

It  follows  that,  without  any  distortion  of  the  language  into 
grotesque  or  unknown  form  or  meaning,  the  re^Mmdents  can 
make  it  spell  immunity  in  this  case;  but  it  does  not  follow, 
even  under  the  rules  of  construction  of  criminal  statutes,  that 
respondents  must  have  a  favorable  interpretation  just  be- 
cause such  interpretation  is  possible.  The  true  criterion  must 
be  the  fair  and  reasonable  meaning— the  sense  in  which  it  is 
probable  that  Congress  used  the  chosen  words. 

Under  the  equity  practice,  an  answer  is  a  pleading  as  is  a 
plea  or  demurrer.    This  is  the  primary,  and  in  the  typieal 
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case  the  only,  tanxAfxi  of  the  answer.  Under  certain  oondi- 
tionsy  it  took  on  a  soecmdary  or  incidental  fonction,  and 
profE^red  itself  as  evidence.  This  was  because  of  the  sitna- 
tion  attendant  upon  a  bill  of  discovery.  Bills  of  discovery 
are  now  praotioally  unknown,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
(particularly  under  this  section  4)  wbettier  sudi  a  bill  can 
now  be  maintained  at  all  without  aid  from  some  otiier 
ground  of  equity  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  as 
respondents  say,  that  the  individual  defendants  were  joined 
in  the  equity  suit  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dis- 
covery. The  reasonable  infca*enee  is  that  they  were  joined 
so  as  to  obtain  an  effective  injunction. 

Bills  of  discovery  being  substantially  discontinued,  the 
resulting  evidential  character  of  the  answer  has  practically 
disappeared.  Skilled  equity  counsel  remember  tbb  his* 
toxical,  but  obsolescoit,  function  of  the  answer;  but  probably 
laymen  generally,  as  well  as  most  lawyers  in  the  code  states 
and  many  lawyers  in  other  states,  would  now  be  surprised 
to  be  told  that  an  ^  answer  ^'  is  ^  testimony.''  I  cannot  think, 
that  Congress  so  intended. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  from  consideiing  the  ^  sub- 
pcBn*"  subject.  The  common  understanding,  I  think,  of 
^giving  testimony  in  obediiaBce  to  a  subpcena"  or  ^^pro- 
ducing evidence  in  obedience  to  a  subpoma,''  would  be  that 
reference  was  had  to  the  familiar  witnesses'  subpoena,  and 
not  to  tiie  equity  summons*  The  latter  meaning  is  not*  im- 
possible, but  is,  to  me,  strained  and  unnatural. 

Even  if  the  answer  is  ^^  evidence,"  it  is  not  happily  de- 
scribed as  ^  produced  in  obedience  to  "  the  subpoena.  True, 
the  subpoena  gives  the  defendant  notice  that  he  must  answer, 
but  this  compulsion  comes  niot  from  the  writ  but  from  the 
rules  of  the  court  When  the  subpoena,  with  the  possible 
aid  of  ccmtempt  proonedings,  has  produced  an  4ppearance^  it 
has  exhausted  its  function  as  a  writ 

Further,  if  an  answer  may  be  thought  to  be  filed,  ^  in 
obedience  to  "  the  subpoena  and  is  framed  with  evidential 
purpose,  its  character  as  evidence  is  only  inchoate.  It  may 
never  become  evidence.  It  must  be,  for  80  days,  sul^eet  to 
exertions,  and  then,  if  it  esca^  or  survives  ezcepticm,  it. 
must  wait  another  80  days  for  replication  or  for  setting 
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dowiL  Only  then  ctoes  it  get  pennanent  sUtas.  Tlikeonsid* 
[S81]entio!n  does  not  seem  to  be  imporfcani,  but- it  empha- 
siaea  the  difference  between  an  answer  and  ordinary  ^  testi- 
mony ^  or  "  e^idence.^' 

It  is  not  conclnsLTe  against  a  plain  eonstraction  tiiat  it 
leads  to  rather  absord  results  in  scnne  cases^  bdt  this  may 
famish  an  additional  reason  for  not  adopting*  an  nnusoal 
meaning.  If  respondents  are  right^  imrnnnity  results  from 
a  sworn  sinswer  to  a  bill  not  waiving  the  oath,  but  it  does 
not  result  from  an  unsworn  answer  to  the  same  Irill,  nor  from 
an  answer,  sworn  or  unsworn,  to  the  same  bill  containing  a 
waiver,  nor  from  a  sworn  plea  to  the  same  bill  in  eidier  form, 
though  all  these  answera  and  this  plea  might'  contain  an 
identical  disclosure.  The  injury  to  defendants  is  the  same  in 
each  supposed  case;  for  an  admission  can  be  used  against  the 
person  admitting  just  as  well  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
It  is  not  likely  that  inmiunity  was  intended  to  depend  on 
whe&er  a  pleader  omitted  to  waive  an  oath,  or  that  it  is  im- 
portant  whether  such  omissbn  was  deliberato  ot  inadvertent. 

I  see  no  significance,  helpful  to  respondents,  in  the  tatt 
that  in  Ubis  immunity  statute  reference  is  made  to  persons 
who  gave  testimony,  and  in  the  commet«e  and  labor  statuto 
reference  is  made  to  persons  who  ^  gave  testimony  as  wit- 
nesses." Although  possible  reasons  are  suggested  for  a  dis- 
tinction, I  see  no  substantial  reason,  and  I  should  draw  the 
inference  that  Omgress  uses  the  two  phrases  indiscriminately, 
intending  that  one  dtiould  mean  the  same  as  the  other. 

Bespondents  urge  that  the  full  right  of  immunity  must  be 
maintained,  else  the  government  cannot  get  the  information 
necessary  to  convict  This  is  true;  but  it  does  not  aid  in 
deciding  what  this  act  means.  J  fed  confident  that  the  ctfn- 
stniction  I  have  adopted  will  not  cripple  any  necessary  gov- 
emmental  activity.  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  conceive  a  csise 
where  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  information  regarding  a 
crime  by  filing  a  bill  and  demanding  answer  under  oath. 

Defendants  under  such  a  bill  as  was  filed  here  are  liot,  i^th 
my  construction  of  this  immunity  statute,  in  danger  of  loeing 
any  constttutional  rights.  They  may  absolutely  refuse  to 
incriminato  themselves  by  any  statement,  by  whatever  name 
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xi  Du^  be  called,  aod  with  or  without  oatii.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant  to  take  tiiis  poeiticm,  bat  sndi  is  the  constitutional 
method  of  pMserving  a  constitutional  right 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  respective  pleas  of  the 
different  indiyidual  reqx>iident8»  and,  with  my  view  of  the 
atatttta,  no  difference  between  the  sev^n  different  pleas  of 
eanfa  reapondent  In  so  far  as  pleas  5,  6,  and  7  go  beyond 
the  first  ftmr,  tSiey  state  either  legal  conclusions,  immaterial 
matters,  or  matters  of  defense  under  a  general  plea  of  not 
goilly.    All  the  pleas  of  imamnity  will  be  overruled* 


[«B]  UNITED  STATES  v.   STANDARD  SANITARY 
MFG.  CO.  ET  AL.- 

(Circuit  Goart,  E.  D.  PennflylTanla.    April  22, 1911.) 

riST  Fed.  Bei»..  282.] 

Couns  (S  349)— BCasiws  'IxjMmuxmon-'^uam  Tnrmcoirr  nr 
DiBMuwy  DisTBioT.— WtaHEtt  an  cftamtiwr  is  appointed^  bj  the  eoart 
of  the  district  in  which  the  suit  Is  poidlng,  as  anthoriced  by  egvity 
mle  e7»  to  take  testimoiiy,  he  may  lawfully  dlacbarge  his  duty  la 
another  dletrlct;  the  court  of  that  district  being  authorized  to  Issue 
■QbponascamBaadlns  persDiis  residing  within  the  district  to  appear 
aad  testUQy  before  sneh  examiner  or  master.* 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Oourts,  Dec.  Dig.  I  849.] 

GousTS  (f  849) — Masters— Jx7B]0DicTiON—TAKiiro  Tibtiicoiit  ih 
DirrKSKRT  DisTBiCT.— Where  a  master  Is  appointed  to  take  £estl- 
mony  In  the  district  in  which  a  suit  Is  pending,  and  proceeds  to  take 
testimony  in  another  district,  perEons  living  In  the  latter  district 
whose  legal  domicile  is  elsewhere,  may  be  compelled  to  appear,  and 
any  person  fonafi  In  soch  district,  who  answers  a  sobpcB&a  and 
appears  before  the  examiner,  mi^  be  lawfully  eramlned. 
[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  Dec.  Dig.  I  849.] 

Oouns  (I  8^) — VttAMitt^mim  Boobb  IdEASTKB—CoEBcmo  WinrKSS— 
ICatkbiautt  of  Tisnacefinr.— Where  witnesses-  appear  before  a 
master  taking  testbnoay  in  a  dladrlct  other  thaa  that  in  which,  he 
was  appointed,  and  on  his  refusing  to  answer  questions  an  appli- 
catl<m  is  made  to  tha  court  of  such  district  to  coerce  tha  witness,-  it 

is  the  duty  of  such  Judge  to  compel  the  production  ot  the  evidence^ 

i-        -•      ---  ■       ..-         ■         —   --. 

•For  opinion  in  Criminal  Case  (187  Fed.  229)  see  ante,  p,  261. 
For  opinion  of  Circuit  Court,  Diatrict  of  liaryland  (191  Fed.  — ), 
see  0oef  •  p^  89fi. 
^tarllahai  osvyrlfMaa,  1901,  bgr  West  PuhUahlng  Ovrnpany. 
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alttioiii^  the  Judge  deems  it  Ineompetent,  Irrelevftiit,  or  linmirterla], 
nnleBB  the  witness  or  tbe  eTideace  is  priyileged,  or  it  deedy  end 
affirmatively  appears  that  it  camiot  be  competent,  material,  or  rele- 
yant;  and  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  process  to  compel  its 
production. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  Dec.  Dig.  I  Md.l 

OSIMIHAX.  Ia.W  (S  42)^lMMT71inT--PBIVILBaS  AS  WiTWXSS— SSOMltaV 

Ahti-Tbust  Act— STATimBB — OoNSTsconoN.— 13ie  Sbstnan  Act 
<Act  Gong.  Feb.  25, 190a,  c  756,  32  Stat  904  EU.  8.  Oomp.  8t  Suppi 
1909,  p.  U42]),  as  amended  by  Act  June  80,  1906.  c.  8920,  84  SUt 
798  (IT.  S.  Comp.  St  Supp.  1909,  p.  1168),  provides  that  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  prorisions  of  the  act  a  qiecifled  sum  was  appro- 
priated to  employ  Bpedal  counsel  to  conduct  proceedings,  suites  and 
prosecutions  thereunder,  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  Hiir  or  on  aceoont 
of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  mif^t 
testify  in  any  proceeding,  suit  or  prosecution  under  the  act  etc. 
Held  that  though  the  act  applies  to  witnesses,  whether  called  in  a 
criminal  or  a  civil  suit  it  did  not  extend  immunity  to  witnesses 
called  by  the  defense  in  a  ciril  suit  to  restrain  alleged  violations  of 
the  act  eQ>ecially  to  defendants  called  by  co^efendants,  the  efEeet 
of  which  would  be  to  render  the  statute  abortive^ 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  Law,  Dec.  Dig.  I  42.] 

Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Company  and  others  to  restrain  the  oontmu- 
anoe  of  oertain  alleged  oonspiracies  and  agreements  in  re- 
straint of  interstate  commerce  in  sanitary  enameled  iron 
ware.  On  motion  of  the  Colwell  Lead  Company  and  others 
to  compel  their  co-defendants,  Max  Goebel  and  certain  others, 
to  answer  questions.    Denied* 

See,  also,  187  Fed.  229. 

[S3S]  Edwin  P.  Grosvenor,  Sp.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  and 
Oeorge  W.  Wtchersham^  Atty.  Gen.,  for  the  United  States. 
Robert  B.  Honeynum^  for  defendant  Colwell  lioad  Co. 
Herbert  Nobhj  for  defendant  witnessee. 
HMary  O.  Meesimer^  for  McOmn  and  Ghites. 

HoiiLAKD,  District  Judge. 

This  is  a  motion  by  defendants  Oalirell  Lead  Company, 
Jesse  T.  Duryea,  and  Bert  O.  Tilden  to  compel  co-defendants 
Max  Goebel,  Lloyd  G.  McCrum,  Howard  T.  Qat«s,  Fcanoia 
J.  Torrance,  and  Theodore  Ahrena  to  aaawer  partam  qiiss- 
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tionsL  The  motion  ifi  made  in  a  salt  in  equity,  instituted  at 
Baltimore  July  21, 1910,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  and  brought  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Sierman  Anti-Trust  Act,  to  restrain  the  con- 
tinuance of  certain  alleged  conspiracies  and  agreements  in 
restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  sanitary  enam- 
eled ironware. 

There  are  about  84  individuals  and  16  corporations  defend- 
ants in  this  suit.  The  same  individuals  and  corporations, 
charged  with  having  ocmibined  and  conspired  in  restraint  of 
interstate  trade  in  sanitary  enameled  ironware,  were  indicted 
on  December  7,  1910,  by  the  federal  grand  jury  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan.  The  indictments  and  the  bill  in 
equity  relate  to  the  same  matters  and  transactions. 

In  the  Baltimore  suit,  in  which  this  motion  arose,  a  special 
examiner  was  appointed  by  the  court  October  22,  1910,  by 
agreement,  ^^to  take  and  report  to  the  court  the  evidence 
adduced  or  offered  by  the  petitioner  and  the  defendants,  re- 
spectively, with  fuU  authority  as  such  special  examiner  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  practice  in  such  case  made  and 
provided.'*  The  order  further  provides  ^*  that  said  examiner 
may,  upon  application  of  any  of  the  parties,  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  receive  testimony  in  behalf  of  any  party,  at  such 
time  and  such  place  without  the  district  of  Maryland  as  he 
may  designate  and  appoint '*;  due  notice  being  required. 
The  ord»  also  provides  ^that  the  respective  parties  may 
from  time  to  time  agree  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  taking 
proofs  outside  of  the  district  of  Maryland." 

The  government  completed  the  taking  of  its  testimony  on 
December  21, 1910,  and  on  February  14, 1911,  the  defendants 
commenced  the  taking  of  testimony,  and  there  have  been 
hearings  from  time  to  time  for  this  purpose. 

The  defense  of  the  Colwell  Lead  Company,  Duryea,  and 
Tilden,  set  up  by  their  answer  to  the  bill,  upon  which  they 
now  rely,  is,  in  the  main,  identical  with  that  of  the  other 
defendants.  There  are,  however,  some  minor  differences, 
affecting  particularly  the  manner  of  doing  business  by  the 
company ;  and  it  insists  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  it  to  call 
the  oliier  defendants  to  prove  these  allegations.  The  com- 
96825*'— VOL  4-17 ^17 
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pany,  Mr.  Doryea,  and  Mr*  Tilden  are  represented  in  this 
motion  by  separate  counsel;  and  the  question  here  involved 
arose  on  April  4  at  a  hearing  in  Philadelphia,  called  by  their 
counseL  The  testimony  was  being  taken  by  the  examiner 
appointed  by  the  Maryland  court  Subpcenas  had  duly  iBSued 
from  this  court,  and  five  witnesses  were  put  upon  the  stand, 
each  one  of  whom  is  a  defendant  in  the  criminal  [884]  pro- 
ceeding and  in  the  bill  in  this  case.  None  of  these  witnesses 
objected  to  appearing  as  such  before  the  examiner  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  no  objection  to  the  taking  of  testimcmy  was 
made  by  the  witnesses  themselves  or  the  govomment  until 
after  they  had  refused  to  answer.  All  of  them  reside  at 
points  more  than  100  miles  from  the  district  of  Maryland, 
although  none  reside  in  this  district.  They,  however,  ap- 
peared in  answer  to  a  subpcana  before  the  examiner  at  a  place 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  refused  to  answer  certain 
questions  put  to  them  by  counsel  for  the  Colwell  Lead  Com- 
pany, upon  the  ground  that  their  answers  might  incriminate 
them.  Thereupon  counsel  for  the  company  moved  this  court 
to  compel  them  to  answer,  and  the  government  contends  that 
this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  this  motion,  because 
none  of  the  witnesses  reside  in  this  district 

From  the  statment  in  the  government's  brief,  I  take  it  that 
the  taking  of  testimony  at  Philadelphia  before  the  examiner, 
on  the  4th  day  of  April,  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  goveni* 
ment  and  counsel  for  the  company;  and  from  the  affidavit 
filed  by  the  letter's  counsel  it  appears  that  the  names  and  the 
places  of  residence  of  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  on  behalf 
of  the  company  at  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  a  day  or  more  before,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment was  in  possession  of  the  information  as  to  the  legal 
domicile  of  the  witnesses  to  be  examined,  and  was  also  in- 
formed that  the  testimony  of  these,  witneeses  would  be  taken 
before  the  examiner  at  this  meeting.  The  government  ap- 
peared, but  raised  no  objection  to  the  examination  of  these 
witnesses  here  upon  the  ground  that  the  legal  residence  of  tiie 
respective  witnesses  was  without  this  district 

1.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  appointment  of  a  master 
Oir  e^ainjner  by  th^  court  of  U^  di^ct  where  the  suit  in 
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pending,  under  the  sixty-seventh  role  in  equity,  to  take  testi- 
mony, may  lawfully  discharge  this  duty  in  another  district, 
and  that  tiie  court  in  the  latter  district  is  empowered  to  issue 
subpoenas  commanding  persons  residing  in  the  district  to 
appear  and  testify  before  such  examiner  or  master.  In  re 
Steward  (C.  C.)  29  Fed.  813;  Rose's  Code  of  Fed.  Procedure^ 
§  1087b;  Johnson  Steel  Street  RaU  Co.  v.  North  Branch 
Steel  Co.  (C.  C.)  48  Fed.  191;  WhUe  ▼.  Toledo^  etc.,  Co.,  79 
Fed.  134, 186,  24  C.  C.  A.  467. 

2.  Persons  who  are  living  in  the  latter  district,  whose  legal 
domicile  is  elsewhere,  can  be  compelled  \o  appear  (In  re 
Steward,  supra),  and  any  person  found  in  the  latter  district 
who  answers  a  subpcena  and  appears  before  the  examiner, 
may  be  lawfully  examined  (Blood  v.  Morrin  [C.  C]  140  Fed. 
918;  Mtttudl  Ben.  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bobison,  58  Fed.  782, 
7  a  C.  A.  444,  22  L.  R.  A.  325). 

If  the  witnesses  were  lawfully  examined  here,  this  would 
be  the  proper  tribunal  to  entertain  this  motion;  but  it  is 
further  urged  by  the  government  that,  even  if  this  court  can 
properly  consider  the  motion,  the  witnesses  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  answer,  because  the  questions  put  to  them  by  coun- 
sel for  the  Colwell  Lead  CSompany,  which  they  have  refused 
to  answer,  are  neither  relevant  nor  material. 

8.  It  is  urged  that  the  amended  answer  of  the  company. 
Duryea,  and  Tilden  sets  up  no  separate  defense  from  that  of 
the  other  defend [886]  ants,  except  in  minor  details,  in  sup- 
port of  which  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses  were  not  at 
all  relevant  or  material ;  but  this,  we  think,  is  not  a  matter 
into  which  this  court  may  inquire. 

**  It  Is  not  tbe  duty  of  an  avxUlary  court  or  Judge,  wltbla  wbose 
jnrlfdictlon  testimony  la  being  taken  in  a  etiit  pending  In  the  court 
of  another  district,  to  consider  or  determine  the  competency,  mate- 
riality, or  relevancy  of  the  evidence  which  one  of  the  parlies  seeka 
to  elicit  It  10  the  duty  of  such  a  court  or  judge  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  the  evidence,  although  the  judge  deems  ft  Incompetent, 
irrelevant,  or  Immaterial,  nnlese  the  witness  or  the  evidence  i«  pilvi- 
leged,  or  it  dearly  and  affirmatively  appears  that  the  evidence  sooght 
cannot  possibly  be  competent,  material,  or  relevant,  and  that  It 
would  be  an  abuse  of  th£  process  of  the  court  to  compel  its  produc- 
tion.'' Bleaae  v.  Oarlingion,  92  U.  S.  1,  28  L.  Ed.  021 ;  Doioaffiao  Mfp. 
Oo.  V.  Loohrm,  148  Fed.  2U  [74  a  a  A.  841]. 
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Having  concluded  that  the  testimony  offered  does  not  so 
dearly  and  affirmatively  appear  to  be  iirelevaut  and  immate- 
rial as  to  warrant  its  exclusion,  and  that  the  motion  is  prop- 
erly entertained  by  this  court,  it  follows  that,  if  the  witnesses 
are  entitled  to  an  immunity  from  prosecution  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  February  26, 1908  (82  SUt  904,  c  755  [XJ.  S. 
Comp.  St.  Supp.  1909,  p.  1142]),  and  its  supplement  (Act 
June  80, 1906,  c.  8920,  84  Stat  798  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  Supp. 
1909,  p.  1168]),  they  will  be  compelled  to  answer,  notwith- 
standing they  have  claimed  their  privilege  of  silence  under 
the  provisions  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Colwell  Lead  Company  insists  that  the  testim<»iy  of 
these  witnesses  is  important  in  support  of  its  defense.  The 
government,  however,  contends: 

^  That  not  one  of  these  qnesttons  is  material  to  the  defense  of  the 
company,  or  of  Mr.  Dnryea  or  Mr.  Tilden,  hot  that  each  of  the  qaes 
ttona  Is  addreeeed  to  the  wltneas  defendant  for  the  sole  parjiose  of 
hayhig  him  incriminate  himself  and  thereby  gain  immmiity.*' 

Acoordin^y,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  for  the  gov- 
ernment, notified  each  witness,  as  h^  was  called,  that  as  the 
transactions  being  inquired  into  in  this  civil  suit  are  the 
same  transactions  whidi  are  the  subject  of  the  Detroit  in- 
dictments, it  was  probable  that  anything  he  (the  witness) 
jmfgbt  say,  which  would  be  material,  would  incriminate  him. 
He  was  accordingly  advised  that,  relying  upon  the  fifth 
amendment,  he  might  refuse  to  answer  questions  upon  these 
matter&  He  was  further  advised  that,  if  he  did  answer,  he 
would  waive  his  constitutional  privilege,  and  would  gain  no 
immunity  thereby,  and  that,  if  counsel  insisted  that  he  an- 
swer, he  should  refuse  until  the  court  ordered  him  to  do  so. 
Thereupon  the  several  defendants  answered  certain  questions, 
but  refused  to  answer  others,  and  this  proceeding  is  to  deter- 
mine wtiether  they  shall  be  ordered  by  the  court  to  answer 
audi  other  questions. 

4.  The  immunity  statutes  whidi  are  pertinent  are  those 
enacted  f <h*  the  enforcement  of  the  provision  of  the  Sherman 
Act  They  are  the  act  of  February  25, 1908,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  June  30, 1906.    The  Supreme  Court  held  in  Hale  v. 
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HmkOj  201  U.  &  48,  26  Sup.  Gt  870,  60  L.  Ed.  662,  that 
the  language  of  the  act  of  Februaiy  26,  1908,  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  give  immunity  to  a  witness  summoned  on  be- 
[286]half  of  the  gorernment,  and  that  a  witness  so  called  is 
obliged  to  answer.  The  only  question,  therefore,  involved 
in  this  case,  is  whether  the  immunity  provision  under  consid- 
eration applies  to  these  witnesses  called  by  a  defendant  If 
the  act  extends  immunity  to  them,  they  must  answer.  Th^ 
will  not  be  permitted  to  claim  their  constitutional  privilege 
of  silence.  Brovm  v.  Walker j  161  U.  S.  691, 16  Sup.  Ct  641, 
40  L.  Ed.  819.  Was  it,  then,  the  intention  of  Oongress,  in 
enacting  this  immunity  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  Sherman  Act,  to  extend  its  provisions  to  include 
witnesses  called  by  the  defense  in  any  proceeding,  suit,  or 
prosecution  under  the  act!  Omitting  all  the  parts  of  the 
immunity  legislation,  except  that  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned in  this  case,  it  reads  as  follows: 

''That  tor  tbit  eDtorcement  of  the  prorisioiifl  of  the  act  entitled 
^  ^  ^  'An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,*  *  ^  *  the  enm  of  $600,000  *  *  *  Ie 
hereby  appropriated  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  employ  special  counsel  ♦  ♦  • 
to  conduct  proceedings,  suits  and  prosecutions  under  said  act,  *  *  * 
proTlded  that  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  be  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or 
thing  con^bning  which  he  may  testify  in  any  proceeding,  suit  or  prose- 
cution under  said  act  *  *  *  And  the  amendment  enacted  June 
90th,  1906,  provides  that  immunity  shall  extend  only  to  a  natural  per- 
son, who,  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  gives  testimony  xmder  oath  or 
produces  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  under  oath*** 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  disposing  of  this  motion,  to  inquire 
into  the  question  as  to  whether  Congress  intended  to  restrict 
the  provisions  of  the  act  to  give  immunity  only  to  witnesses 
called  by  the  government.  The  question  here  is  whether  or 
not  Congress  intended  to  give  immunity  from  prosecution 
under  the  Sherman  Act  to  persons  who  are  defendants  in 
suits  and  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  government  who  are 
called  as  witnesses  by  their  co-defendants.  Such  a  construc- 
tion of  the  act  of  1908  and  its  amendment  would  result  in 
practically  wiping  out  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man Act 
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The  main  issue  in  the  bill  filed  under  section  4  of  the  act  is 
the  criminal  fact  upon  which  the  indictments  are  founded 
under  section  1.  If  the  immunity  can  be  claimed  in  a  civil 
proceeding  under  the  act^  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
may  not  be  claimed  in  a  criminal  proceeding  for  the  same 
cause  of  action.  If  these  defendants  can  be  called  by  their 
co-defendants  as  witnesses  in  a  ciyil  suit,  they  can  be  called  by 
their  co-defendants  as  witnesses  in  the  pending  criminal  pros* 
edition.  Any  witness  to  which  the  act  extends  the  immunity 
can  be  called  in  a  criminal  or  a  civil  suit  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  any  witness  called  by  the  government  in  a 
civil  suit  can  as  well  be  called  in  a  criminal  proceeding  and 
compelled  to  answer.  Equally  true  would  it  be  that  any 
other  party's  immuned  witnesses  (if  there  are  any  under  tl^ 
act)  could  be  called  in  either  a  civil  iyt  criminal  proceeding 
and  receive  immunity. 

If,  then^  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  permit  de- 
fendants to  call  each  other  and  give  them  immunity,  it  is 
clear  that  the  power  to  do  so  extended  as  well  to  civil  pro- 
ceedings as  to  criminal  prosecutions.  Was  such  the  inten- 
tion? If  it  was,  it  enables  a  defendant  in  either  a  civil  suit 
or  criminal  prosecution  under  the  act  to  be  called  as  a  witness 
for  a  co-defendant,  and  thereby  become  inmnmed  against 
[287]  the  conviction  under  the  indictment,  and^each  de- 
fendant could  call  the  other,  until  they  brought  about  an  im- 
munity of  all  the  defendants  in  the  indictment.  It  would 
follow  that  no  conviction  under  the  act  could  in  any  case  be 
had,  because  the  trial  of  the  offenders  would  simj^y  afford 
them  the  opportunity  of  calling  each  other  as  witnesses,  and 
the  result  of  the  trial  would  be  an  expensive  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  enable  the  defendants  to 
secure  immunity.  Such  a  construction,  leading  to  the  absurd 
and  unreasonable  results  indicated,  cannot,  under  the  author- 
ities, be  adopted  by  this  couit,  when  the  statute  is  susceptible 
of  a  rational  construction,  such  as  will  enable  a  proper  and 
effective  enforcement  of  all  the  provinons  of  the  act 

But,  aside  from  the  absurd  results  flowing  from  such  a  con- 
struction, the  language  of  this  immunity  statute  would  indi- 
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eate  that  Congress  did  not  intend  the  act  should  reoeiTs  the 
constmction  placed  upon  it  by  counsel  for  the  Colwell  Lead 
Company.  It  opens  with  a  frtatement  that  the  enactment  is 
^  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  "  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
among  other  acts  mentioned  in  the  enacting  clause,  and  there 
is  an  appropriaticm  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Attorney  General  ^  to  conduct  proceedings,  suits  and  prose- 
cutions ^  under  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  other  acte;  and  in 
order  that  the  provisions  of  theae  acts  may  be  enforced,  thert* 
is  a  proviso  granting  immunity  to  certain  persons  against 
prosecution  ^  on  account  of  anything  concerning  which  they 
may  testify  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  any  proceeding,  suit  or  prosecu- 
tion ^  under  these  acts*  The  primary  object  apparently  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  was  ''  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisi(m8  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,"  together 
with  the  others  mentioned;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  the  law  to  e^^nd 
the  privilege  of  immunity  to  witnesses  called  by  the  defense, 
especially  defendants  called  by  co-defendants  in  a  suit  insti- 
tuted by  the  government.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  defense  in  ^  proceedings,  suits  or  prosecuticms  "  un- 
der the  act,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ^enforcing  the  provi- 
sions "  of  the  acts,  that  the  immunity  clause  was  created. 

Failing  to  find  any  warrant  in  the  language  used  by  Con- 
gress for  the  construction  insisted  up<m  by  the  ColweU  Lead 
Company,  and  in  view  of  the  unreasonable  and  absurd  re- 
sults which  would  be  brought  about  by  such  a  view  of  the 
enactment,  it  is  our  duty,  as  was  said  in  Beg  v.  Sheen^  8 
Cox's  Criminal  Cases,  148,  to  put  that  construction  on  the 
language  of  the  act  which  will  make  it  effectual,  and  not 
make  it  abortive. 

We  hold  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress,  in  pass- 
ing the  immunity  act  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  law,  either  in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings, 
to  extend  inununity  to  defendants  called  as  witnesses  by  co- 
defendants  to  testify  in  the  latter's  behalf,  so  that  the  motion 
to  compel  the  witnesses  to  answer  the  questions  is  overruled* 
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1622]      LAWLOR  ET  AL  v.  LOEWE  ET  AL- 

(GIrciilt  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Gtrcnlt,  April  10,  1911.    PMtttoo 
tor  Bebearing,  Blaj  8,  lAll.) 

[187  Fed.  Bep.  622.] 

MONOFOXJEa    (f  12) — OoiOinrATIOH  nr  RBSTHAIlfT  or  iNTEBSTAn  Oov- 

ictftOB — ^BoTooTT. — If  It  be  shown  that  Indirldnals  hare  combined 
together  to  indnce  a  mannfactarer  engaged  in  Intentate  commtroe 
to  eondiict  tala  buaineea  as  thej  wlah,  and  npon  his  refusal  further 
combine  not  only  to  preveaat  him  from  manufacturing  articles  in- 
tended for  Interstate  commerce,  but  also  to  preTOit  his  rendees  in 
other  states  from  reselling  the  articles  which  they  had  imported 
from  the  state  of  manufacture,  or  from  further  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  and  Intertransportatlon  of  such  articles,  the  combiners  in* 
tending  thereby  to  destroy  or  obstruct  an  existing  interstate  traffic, 
such  combination  of  individuals  must  be  held  to  have  essentially 
obatructed  the  free  flow  of  commerce  between  the  states,  and  is  in 
Yiolation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat.  209 
(U.  S.  Oomp.  St  1901,  p.  S200),  and  when  such  obstruction  is  shown 
to  hare  brought  about  an  Injury  to  a  perscm's  business,  damages 
may  be  recovered,  although  the  imp^lng  motive  of  the  combination 
was  an  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  the  combiners,  which,  except 
for  the  anti-trust  act,  might  be  proper  and  lawful.* 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  f  12.] 
Teadk  Unions  (f  4) —Agents  or  Labob  Obganization — ^LiABiuTr  ov 
MEifBcas  it»  Unlawvul  Acts. — A  clause  In  the  constitution  of  a 
labor  organisation  which  provides  that  certain  of  its  officers  "  shall 
use  all  the  means  in  th^r  power  '*  to  bring  nonunion  shops  into  the 
trade,  does  not  necessarily  Imply  that  these  officers  shall  use  other 
than  lawful  means,  and  the  fact  alone  that  a  member  contributes 
money  to  the  support  of  the  organisation  does  not  malie  htm  respon- 
sible as  a  principal  for  unlawful  acts  of  the  officers  or  their  agents, 
but  in  order  that  his  contributions  shall  have  such  effect  something 
more  must  be  shown,  as  that  unlawful  means  had  been  so  frequently 
used  with  the  express  or  tacit  approval  of  the  association  that  Its 
agents  were  warranted  in  assuming  that  they  might  use  such  means, 
and  that  the  assocla[62Sltion  and  its  individual  members  would 
approve  or  tolerate  such  use,  whenevo'  the  end  sou^t  to  be  attained 
might  be  best  attained  thereby. 

(Bd.  Notar— For  other  case^  see  Trade  Unions*  Dec  Dig.  I  4.] 

•  For  former  opinions  In  this  case,  see  (148  Fed.  Bep.,  924)  VoL  i» 
p.  41;  (206  U.  S.,  274),  voL  8,  p.  824. 

*  SyUabns  copyri^ted,  1911«  by  West  Publishing  Ck>mpany. 
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BasTBAiirr  ot  Iittebstatx  Couuiscr — Qusstions  fob  Jttbt. — In  an 
aedon  to  cbarge  defendants,  as  members  of  varions  local  unions 
of  a  labor  organisation,  with  liability  for  acts  of  ag^ts  of  the 
organization  on  the  ground  of  a  combination  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state commerce  in  violation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 1890,  c  647, 
I  1,  26  Stat  209  (U.  B.  Comp.  gt  1901,  p.  3200),  where  there  was 
fonflifffing  testimony  as  to  their  knowledge  of  sudi  acts  and  other 
evidence  from  which  inferences  must  be  drawn,  the  question  of 
liability  was  for  the  jury,  and  it  was  error  to  withdraw  such  ques- 
tion from  th^n  and  to  submit  only  the  question  of  damages. 
[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec  Dig.  §  28.] 

Tbadb  Unions  (I  9)— ^AonoN  to  Cqabqb  Pknoifal  roa  Aors  or 
Agsnt — BviDBNOB. — In  an  action  to  charge  members  of  a  labor  or- 
ganisation indiyidually  with  liability  because  of  alleged  unlawful 
acts  of  agents  sent  out  by  the  organization,  evidence  that  defendants 
paid  dues  to  the  organization  after  service  of  the  complaint  is  not 
competent  either  as  showing  ratification  by  defendants  of  the  acts 
of  such  agents  or  that  such  acts  were  authorized  when  committed* 
[Bd.  Kote.--For  other  cases*  see  Trade  Unions,  Dec.  Dig.  I  9.] 

SviDKNGB  (I  817) — ^Heabsat.— In  an  action  by  a  manufacturer  doing 
an  interstate  business  against  members  of  a  labor  organization  to 
charge  them  with  liability  under  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890, 
e.  647,  f  7,  26  Stat  210  (U.  S.  Oomp.  St  1901,  p.  8202),  one  of  the 
violations  of  the  act  charged  being  that  defendants  combined  to 
prevent  customers  of  platntiit  in  other  states  from  buying  his  goods 
by  means  of  threats  or  boycott,  etc.  testimony  of  plaintiff's  salesmen 
that  customers  told  them  of  such  threats,  made  by  persons  claiming 
to  represent  defendant  organization,  was  incompetent  as  hearsay. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Bvidence,  Cent  Dig.  §1  1174- 
1200;  Dec.  Dig.  f  817.] 

In  Error  to  the  CSrcuit  Court  of  the  TTnited  States  for  the 
District  of  Connecticut. 

Action  at  law  by  D.  E.  Loewe  and  others  against  Martin 
Lawlor  and  others.  Judgment  for  plaintiffs,  and  defendants 
bring  error.   Beversed. 

This  cause,  an  action  for  damages  nnder  the  anti-trust 
act,  comes  here  upon  writ  of  error  to  reviev7  a  judgment  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Connecticut,  for  $2824240.12 
in  favor  of  defendants  in  error,  v^ho  were  plaintiffs  belovr. 
The  verdict  on  which  this  judgment  was  entered  was  prac-^ 
tieally  directed  by  the  court,  who  left  to  the  jury  merely 
the  matter  of  damages,  as  the  ^^  only  question  with  whidi 
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they  oonld  properiy  concern  themaelyes.*   The  jury  aaseased 
the  damages  at  $74,000,  which  amount  the  court  trebled. 

Alton  B.  Parkffry  F.  L.  MulhoUcmdj  and  Johai  K.  Beachy 
ixx  plaintiffs  in  error. 

WaUer  G.  MwriU  and  Danid  Damm/pcviy  for  defendants 
in  error. 

Before  Laoombb,  Coxx,  and  Notes,  Circuit  Judges. 
[624]  Laoombb,  Circuit  Judge. 

1.  The  complaint  is  printed  in  full,  and  the  cause  of  action 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Loewe  v.  Lawlor^  208  U*  S.  274, 
26  Sup.  Ct  301,  62  L.  Ed.  488,  where  the  demurrer  to  the 
c(»nplaint  was  disposed  ol  Reference  to  that  opinion  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  issues  involved  on  the  trial.  The  de- 
cision also  has  fixed  the  law  of  this  case.  It  is  needless  to 
inquire  whether  boycotts  generally,  or  this  particular  va- 
riety of  boycott,  are  or  are  not  unlawful  at  common  law,  (mt 
under  the  statutes  of  some  particular  state.  If  it  be  shown 
that  individuals  have  combined  together  to  induce  a  manu- 
facturer engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness as  they  wish,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  further  combine  not 
only  to  prevent  him  from  manufacturing  articles  intended 
for  interstate  commerce,  but  also  to  prevent  his  vendees  in 
other  states  from  re-selling  the  articles  which  they  had  im- 
ported from  the  state  of  manufacture  or  from  further  nego* 
tiating  for  the  purchase  and  intertransportation  of  such 
articles,  the  combiners  intending  thereby  to  destroy  or  ob* 
struct  an  existing  interstate  traffic,  such  combination  of  in- 
dividuals must  be  held  to  have  essentially  obstructed  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  between  the  states.  A  combination  to  ef- 
fect such  an  obstruction  is  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
(act  July  2, 1890,  c  647,  26  Stat  209  [U.  &  Cwnp.  St  1901, 
p.  3200]);  and  when  such  obstruction  is  shown  to  have 
brought  about  an  injury  to  a  person's  business,  recovery  may 
be  had,  although  the  impelling  motive  of  the  combination 
was  an  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  the  combiners,  whidi 
except  for  the  Anti-Trust  Act  might  be  proper  and  lawful. 
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Of  the  facta,  concedes  by  demnrrer,  whidi  were  relied 
upon  in  the  former  decision,  the  following  are  fully  proved 
by  competent  eTidence  in  the  record  now  before  us :  Plaintiffs 
were  manufacturers  of  hata  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  had  an 
interstate  trade  with  customers  in  difleroit  states,  which  was 
very  much  the  larger  percentage  of  their  business.  The  com- 
bination of  individuals  known  as  the  United  Hatters  of 
North  America,  numbering  several  thousand  members,  were 
combined  with  other  labor  unions  into  another  association 
known  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  numbering 
more  than  a  million  members,  scattered  aU  over  the  United 
States.  The  United  Hatters  undertook  to  unionize  the  dif- 
ferent factories  in  which  their  members  worked.  In  some 
instances  the  owners  thereof  at  first  refused  to  unionize  their 
&ctorieB.  Thereupon  the  United  Hatters  declared  a  union 
war  against  them  and  missionaries  purporting  to  represent 
the  combination  visited  customers  of  such  recalcitrant  owners 
in  different  states,  and  told  them  that  unless  they  ceased  to 
handle  such  goods,  the  affiliated  unions  would  refrain  from 
patronizing  th^oi.  As  a  result  thereof  some  of  those  who 
had  at  first  refused  yielded  and  unionized  their  factories. 
Plaintiffs  were  interviewed  by  some  ofScers  and  members  of 
a  hatters'  union,  and  after  some  discussion  as  to  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  unionizing  their  factory  refused 
to  do  so.  Thereupon  a  strike  was  called  which  took  all  union 
men  out  of  plaintiffs'  factory.  Subsequently  missionaries 
representing  themselves  as  coming  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Hatters  visited  customers  of  plaintiffs  in  other  states.  To 
some  of  these  customers  they  stated  that  [526]  unless  they 
would  cancel  any  orders  they  had  given  for  plaintiffs'  goods, 
and  would  agree  to  discontinue  buying  from  plaintiffs  in 
Ihe  future,  their  (the  customers')  ^  factories  would  be  tied 
up  and  tiie  men  called  out"  To  others  they  stated  that  if 
they  continued  business  with  plaintiffs  they  (the  mission- 
aries) would  ^  call  on  their  own  customers  and  endeavor  to 
prevent  their  using  their  goods";  i.  e.,  the  goods  offered 
for  sale  by  the  person  interviewed.  To  others  they  stated 
that  unless  they  ceased  to  deal  in  plaintiffs'  goods  they 
^  would  be  boycotted,"  or  ^  would  be  put  on  the  unfair  list" 
Some  of  the  customers  of  plaintiffs  who  were  thus  inter- 
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viewed  ceaaed  to  make  further  poztfaases  of  Loewe  hats  be- 
cause of  statemaats  made  to  them  at  these  interviews. 

The  first  afisigmnent  of  emH*,  which  challenges  attention 
on  this  appeal  and  which  is  discuassd  at  the  outset  of  defend- 
ants' brief,  is  the  action  of  the  trial  judge  in  taking  the  caee 
from  the  jury  and  himself  deciding  every  question  except 
the  amount  of  damages.  Defendants  contend  that  in  8o 
doing  ^^  the  trial  court  assimied  the  function  of  a  juiy  in  pass- 
ing upon  the  credibility  of  witnesses  and  weighing  conflicting 
testimony."  We  think  this  assignment  of  error  is  well  taken 
for  these  reasons :  The  defendants  are  all  members  of  a  v<dun- 
tary  association  or  trade  union  of  journeymen  hatters,  known 
as  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America,  including  more 
than  9,000  journeymen  hatters  residing  in  different  states 
of  the  Ilnited  States  or  in  Canada.  Defendants  are  members 
of  various  local  unions  of  this  association  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, and  each  of  them  has  paid  dues  continuously  to  his 
local  union  for  some  years  prior  t6  September,  1908,  Uie  date 
this  suit  was  commenced.  These  dues  were  both  local  and 
national — a  certain  percentage  of  the  member's  wages  for 
each  purpose.  Both  had  to  be  paid ;  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Danbury  local  expressed  it,  ^  we  wouldn't  accept  one  if  he 
didnt  pay  the  other."  This  money  has  been,  in  part  at  least, 
disbursed  in  paying  the  various  officers  of  the  local  and  of  the 
general  unions  and  in  paying  the  various  agents  or  mis- 
sionaries who  have  been  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  objects 
of  the  association,  which  included  the  extension  of  the  union, 
the  increasing  of  a  demand  for  goods  bearing  the  union  label 
and  the  so-called  unionizing  of  factories.  These  objects  of 
course  could  be  promoted  by  methods  entirely  lawful  and 
proper,  or  by  methods  which  were  unlawful  and  improper, 
or  which  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  constitute  a  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Act  In  1896  the  United  Hatters  of  North 
America  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
its  officers  on  its  behalf  pledging  its  monbers  individually 
and  collectively  to  be  governed  by  the  constitution,  rules  and 
usages  of  the  federation.  Since  then  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tions of  the  federation  have  been  elected  by  a  referendum 
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▼ote  of  die  TJnitod  Hatters  pursoant  to  the  Hatters'  oonstita- 
tion,  and  also  a  delegate  from  the  Connecticut  State  Federa- 
tion with  which  all  the  local  onions  to  which  defendants 
belong  were  affiliated.  Many  of  the  defendants  and  of  other 
members  of  the  United  Hatters  haye  supported  the  activities 
[696]  of  the  United  Hatters  and  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

S.  It  has  been  argued  here  that  the  mere  fact  that  any  indi- 
vidual defendant  was  a  member  of  and  contributed  m<mey 
to  the  treasury  of  the  United  Hatters'  Association  made  him 
the  principal  of  any  and  all  agents  who  might  be  employed 
by  its  officers  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  association, 
and  responsible  as  principal  if  such  agents  used  illegal  meth- 
ods or  caused  illegal  methods  to  be  used  in  imdertaking  to 
carry  out  those  objects.  We  cannot  assent  to  this  proposi- 
tion. The  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Hatters 
which  provides  that  certain  of  its  officers  ^  shall  use  aU  the 
means  in  their  power  to  bring  such  shops  (i.  e.,  non-union 
shops)  into  the  trade  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  these 
oBcem  shall  use  other  than  lawful  means  to  accomplish  such 
object  Surely  the  fact  that  an  individual  joins  an  associa- 
tion having  sudi  a  clause  in  its  constitution  cannot  be  taken 
as  expressing  assent  by  him  to  the  perpetration  of  arson  or 
murder.  Something  more  must  be  shown,  as,  for  instance, 
that  with  the  knowledge  of  the  members  unlawful  means 
had  been  so  frequently  used  with  the  express  or  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  association,  tliat  its  agents  were  warranted  in 
assuming  that  they  might  use  such  unlawful  means  in  the 
future,  that  the  association  and  its  individual  members  would 
approve  or  tolerate  such  use  whenever  the  end  sought  to  be 
obtained  might  be  best  obtained  thereby. 

3.  Plaintiffs,  however,  did  not  rest  ^eir  case  on  this  bald 
proposition  of  membership  and  payment  of  dues.  There  is 
a  mass  of  testimony  in  tlie  case  covering  a  history  of  the 
activities  of  the  United  Hatters  and  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation and  of  their  various  officers,  agents,  aud  missionaries 
for  a  series  of  years,  tending  to  show  what  methods  had  been 
employed,  what  the  various  organisations  thought  of  such 
methods,  and  what  it  mi(B^t  be  expected  by  any  man  of  the 
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most  CNrdinary  intelligaicB  would  be  done  wheneTer  oAeen 
and  missionaries  undertook  to  unionize  any  particular  fac- 
tory. Literature,  published  by  the  associations  and  laid  be- 
fore their  members  in  issues  sufficient  to  enable  ewerj  one  to 
familiarize  himself  with  what  was  going  on,  was  put  in  eyi- 
dence.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  defendants — 175  of 
them — ^testified,  either  on  the  stand  or  under  stipulation  be> 
tween  counsel,  that  they  had  never  held  oflke  in  any  local 
or  national  union  and  were  never  delegates  to  any  conven- 
tion; that  they  had  no  information  of  any  trouble  in  the 
Loewe  factory  until  after  the  men  were  called;  that  they 
were  not  regular  readers  of  the  Hatter's  Journal,  and  did  not 
remember  reading  anything  therein  about  the  £&ctories  that 
were  unionized  before  the  Loewe  campaign  opened ;  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  methods  which  were  employed  to 
constrain  manufacturers  to  unionize  their  shops.  With  this 
evidence  in  there  was  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  a  vital 
issue  in  the  case.  The  other  testimony  was  of  such  a  charac- 
ter and  there  Was  such  a  mass  of  it— minutes,  resolutions, 
reports,  proclamations,  printed  discussions,  etc. — that  the 
jury  might  have  discredited  defendants'  protestations  of 
ignorance,  but,  since  they  had  made  such  protestations 
[6S7]  under  oath,  they  were  entitled  to  have  the  question  of 
their  credibility  determined,  not  by  the  court,  but  by  the 
jury. 

Some  of  the  defendants  were  officers  of  local  unions;  some 
of  them  did  not  testify,  but  in  the  various  chains  of  proof 
which  were  relied  upon  to  establish  the  relation  of  principal 
and  agent  between  local  unions  in  Connecticut  and  indi- 
viduals, not  members  of  these  local  unions,  who  announced 
themselves  as  missionaries  of  union  hatters  in  distant  states, 
there  are  some  links  which  are  proved  not  directiy  but  as 
inferences  from  established  facts.  Different  infer^ices  were 
at  least  possible,  and  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  where  conspiracy 
to  do  an  unlawful  act  is  charged,  it  should  be  left  to  the 
jury  to  say  which  inference  shall  be  drawn.  Moreover,  it 
was  for  the  jury  to  determine  from  the  entire  body  of  proof 
what  was  the  intent  of  the  individuals  who  made  up  the  com- 
bination or  what  they  must  have  known  were  the  neoessary 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  their  acta. 
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4.  Siaoe  then  is  to  be  a  new  trial  it  is  desirable  that  the 
opinion  of  this  ooort  should  be  expressed  <m  two  questions 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidenoe,  which  will  probaUy  arise 
again.  The  ooort  admitted  evidence  of  the  payment  of  their 
dues  to  the  unions  by  defendants,  after  complaint  was  served. 
This  was  not  competent  as  showing  ratification,  and,  as  we 
understand  their  brief,  jJaintiffs  do  not  so  contend*  It  was 
offered  as  ^  tending  to  show  that  the  acts  (of  the  mission- 
aries) were  authorized  at  the  time  they  were  performed* 
previous  to  the  suit,''  upon  the  theory  that  otherwise  the 
diadosures  made  to  an  individual  defendant  by  his  reading 
of  the  complaint  would  have  brought  forth  protest  and  dis- 
approval on  his  part  We  think  it  should  have  been  ex- 
denied. 

5.  A  salesman  of  plaintiffs  testified  that  he  called  at 
various  times  cm  several  different  customers,  giving  their 
names.  In  some  inst4unces  he  was  allowed  to  state  that  the 
customer  told  him  that  at  some  prior  time  he  had  been  inter- 
viewed by  some  labor  representative  who  told  him  that 
unless  he  ceased  to  handle  plaintiffs'  goods  he  would  get  into 
trouble  with  the  union.  Thi3  was  hearsay,  the  narrative  of 
a  past  transaction  given  by  an  outside  party,  not  under  oath. 
It  was  not  competent  to  prove  that  threats  had  been  made  by 
some  one  purporting  to  represent  defendants.  Its  admission 
is  sought  to  be  sustained  upon  the  authority  of  cases,  which 
hold  that  it  is  proper  to  show  as  part  of  the  res  gestae  what 
reason  was  given  by  a  person  as  an  excuse  for  discontinuing 
some  former  practice.  Wigmore  on  Evidence,  §  1729,  and 
cases  cited.  This  exception  to  the  general  rule  should  not  be 
extended  as  far  as  it  was  in  some  of  the  instances  testified  to. 

The  judgment  is  reversed. 

nmnoK  ion  sshbabiko. 

While  we  fully  appreciate  the  inconvenience  whidi  will 
result  from  preceding  with  a  new  trial  of  the  cause  before 
the  rulings  of  this  court  as  to  the  law  of  the  case  shall  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  reverse  those  rulings  and  dedde  this  appeal  contrary  to 
our  oonvictions  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pres[6S8]entation 
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of  the  questions  arifiing  upon  the  appeal  to  the  court  of  last 
resort.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  way  to  aooomplish  a 
like  result  by  ordering  a  re-argument  and  undertaking  to 
certify  specific  questions;  the  record  is  too  yoluminous  and 
the  questions  would  be  too  numerous,  and  upon  those  ques- 
tions we  are  not  divided  in  opinicm. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  petition  to  induce  a  change  in  the 
opinion  already  expressed  by  this  court;  all  tiiat  there  is  in 
the  petition  may  be  found  in  the  original  argument  Coun- 
sel seems  to  have  misapprehended  what  is  said  in  the  opinion 
about  knowledge  by  defendants  of  the  acts  done.  It  has 
not  been  decided  that  it  is  essential  for  plaintiffs  to  prove 
that  any  defendant  had  knowledge  of  all  or  any  of  the  spe- 
cific acts  done  in  the  campaign  against  D.  Loewe  A  Co.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  pointed  out  that  the  language  of  the 
constitution  of  the  association  might  be  supplemented  by  proof 
that,  in  carrying  out  its  objects,  ^^  unlawful  means  had  been 
so  frequentiy  used  with  the  express  or  tacit  approval  of  the 
association  that  its  agents  were  warranted  in  assuming  that 
they  might  use  such  unlawful  means  in  the  future,  that  the 
association  and  its  individual  members  would  approve  or 
tolerate  such  use  whenever  the  end  sought  to  be  obtained 
might  be  best  obtained  thereby."  And  in  the  very  next  para- 
graph reference  is  made  to  literature  of  the  association  and 
of  the  federation — ^minutes,  resolutions,  reports,  proclama- 
tions, printed  discussions,  etc. — from  which  the  jury  might 
draw  conclusions  as  to  what  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
would  expect  might  be  done  by  these  bodies  or  by  their  agents 
whenever  occasion  for  action  might  arise. 

Counsel  is  also  mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  court  ^  over- 
looked the  significant  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  had  a  constitution  providing  for  boycotting."  We 
did  not  overlook  this  fact,  nor  the  further  fact  that  the  fed- 
eration did  not  as  a  body  declare  any  boycott  against  plain- 
tiffs' firm.  Since  we  did  not  indicate  that  there  was  error 
in  admitting  proof  of  the  constitution  of  the  federation,  or 
of  its  action  in  conventions,  or  in  committee  or  of  its  pub- 
lished literature,  or  of  what  it  or  its  local  branches  did  in 
connection  with  Berg,  Boelofs  or  Loewe,  or  any  one  else,  it 
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might  fairly  be  assumed  that  we  ocmadeTed  that  all  tiuae 
were  proper  matters  for  the  ccmsidsration  of  the  jury.  We 
did  intend  to  hold,  however^  and  this  petition  has  not  modi- 
fied onr  opinion,  that  plaintiffs  cannot  make  ont  a  ease  en- 
titling them  to  the  direction  of  a  rerdict  in  their  &yor  by 
showing  (1)  that  A.  B.  was  a  paying  member  of  the  United 
Hatters'  Association ;  (2)  that  the  Hatters'  Association  was 
affiliated  with  the  American  Fedecation  of  Labor  and  gov- 
eined  by  its  constitution,  rules,  and  usages;  (8)  that  the  con<* 
stitution  of  the  federation  contains  the  following:  ^  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  executive  council  to  secure  the  unification  of 
all  labor  organizations  so  far  as  to  assist  each  other  in  any 
justifiable  boycott  and  with  voluntary  finandal  help  in  tht 
event  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  when  duly  approved  by  the  ex- 
ecutive  council."  A  boycott  directed  solely  against  tiie  trans- 
fer of  goods  from  a  manufactory  to  purchasers  or  consignee*! 
within  the  same  state  might  be  a  ^  justifiable  boycott "  so  &r 
as  the  Anti-Trust  Act  is  concerned,  and  this  action  can  be 
maintained  only  for  a  violation  of  that  statute;  (4)  [529] 
that  on  several  oooasians  a  perscm  representing  himself  to  be 
a  missionary  of  the  Hatters'  Association  called  on  dealers  in 
other  states  who  were  importing  Loewe's  hats  from  Con- 
necticut, and  told  them  that  unless  they  ceased  doing  so  the 
missionary  would  call  on  their  customers  and  endeavor  to 
prevent  their  using  their  goods.  What  conclusion,  touching 
each  defendant,  should  be  drawn  from  these  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  proof  is  a  question  for  the  jury  to 
pass  upon. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  that  we  should  indicate  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  new  trial  that,  aa  we 
onderstand  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  caee, 
there  may  be  a  distinction  drawn  bet%veen  (a)  a  combination 
to  cause  a  strike  in  a  manufactory  located  in  a  particular 
state,  where  the  immediate  object  is  the  unionizing  of  that 
laetory,  although  a  part  of  its  product,  if  manufactured, 
would  have  become  the  subject  of  interstate  trade^  and  (b) 
a  combination  directly  to  restrain  and  put  a  stop  to  the  Im- 
portation by  a  person  in  one  state  of  goods  produced  at  a 
manufactory  in  another  state,  although  the  ultimate  result 
96825**— VOL  4—17 IS 
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BOfu^t  to  be  obtained  by  sudi  restraint  might  be  merely  tlie 
hanging  of  conditions  in  that  particolar  manufactory. 

It  is  saggested  in  the  petition  for  rehearing  that  ^  the  ques- 
tion of  entering  judgment  against  pait  of  the  defendants  was 
not  considered  in  the  opinion.''  It  was  not  discussed  in  the 
bpinion  because  it  did  not  appear  in  the  record  or  in  plain- 
tiffs brief  that  it  was  contended  that  there  should  be  any 
differentiation  between  the  different  defendants — all  sued 
for  a  joint  conspiracy.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  argument 
iiras  directed  to  the  proposition  that  all  were  responsible  for 
i^  the  acts  complained  of.  Nor  is  there  even  now  any  offc^ 
made  to  submit  to  a  dismissal  as  to  all  except  the  very  few 
who  as  plaintiffs  express  it  ^  took  active  part  in  the  con- 
8i»racy." 

The  petition  for  rehearing  is  denied. 


[661]     UNITED  STATES  v.  PATTEN  ET  AL.« 

(drcalt  Oourt,  a  D.  New  York.    March  28, 1911.) 

[187  Fed.  Bep^  C64.] 

MoNOPOLTxs  (I  31 )  —  Aim-TEtJST  Act  —  Violatiow  —  IVTDicmtXNT-^ 
Otkbt  Acts — ^**  CoNSPiaACT.** — OongresB,  by  federal  Anti-Tmst  Act 
JjOy  2,  1J890,  c.  647,  ««  1,  2,  26  Stat  209  (U.  8.  Oomp.  8t  1901,  p. 
9200),  ^Ytiig  emplosfed  tlie  words  ''conspiracy"  and  " conspire " 
without  words  ot  limitation  In  creating  offenses  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  did  not  provide  as  In  the  general  conspiracy  statute  (Rev. 
St  I  6440  [U.  S.  Oomp.  St  1901,  p.  3676])  that  overt  acts  shall  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  offense,  and  hence  counts  in  an  indictment 
for  conspiracy  to  monopolise  Interstate  trade  and  commeree  in  vioUi- 
tton  of  the  aatl-tmst  law  were  not  demurrable  for  ffldlure  to  aUese 
overt  acta  since  the  unlawful  agreement,  and  not  the  overt  ael% 
constitutes  the  crime  of  conspiracy  at  common  law.^ 

[Ed  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  f  20;  Dec. 
Dig.  f  81. 

For  otiier  deteitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  voL  2,  pp.  1464- 
XI6(L;  vol.8.p.761l».] 

•  ArgueA  and  submitted  in  the  Suprane  Court  and  awaiting  decisioa 
*    *  fiyOahus  copyrighted,  1911,  by  West  Publishing  Oompany. 
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iFDioncDn*  AifD  ImoBiiAnoH  (I  68)— ^A£X.nATioini-0»fOti7SioNS 
" GALOouLraD.**— An  allegation  tbat  a  conspiracy  la  '* calculated*'  to 
produce  a  certain  result  is  an  allegation  of  a  mere  condnston,  and 


[Bd.  Note. — Wmt  otlier  cases,  see  Indictment  and  Information, 
Gent  Dig.  1 186;  Dec  Dig.  I  63. 
For  otber  deflnitlona,  see  Words  and  Pbrases*  Td.  1,  pp.  942,  948.] 

Ifoxopouxs  (ft  12)<-<]oiCHirAXMm*-^'' OoBHB.**— A  "coxnfK"  Is  tbe 
securing  of  such  control  of  the  Immediate  supply  of  any  prodnct  as 
to  enable  those  <^»erattag  the  comer  to  arbitrarily  adnmoe  the  prioe 
of  the  product  It  is  ordinarily  created  by  operatftoos  on  boards  of 
trade  or  stock  exchangee^  and  by  dealings  In  options  and  fuCurea 

[Bd.  Note.— Vor  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent  Dig.  f  10;  Dec 
Dlg.ftl2. 
Wor  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  toL  2^  pi  1600.] 

MonoFOUxs  (I  12) — Oobnxbs— JPtnojo  Pouor.— While  a  comer  Is 
Illegal  because  it  is  a  combination  which  arbitrarily  controls  the 
prices  of  a  commodity.  It  cannot  be  called  a  combination  In  restraint 
of  comp^ltlon  since  the  going  op  of  the  price  Incideat  to  the  creation 
of  a  coiner  necessarily  increases  competition* 

IB)d«  Notok-^-JTor  other  eases,  see  Monopolies^  Gent  Dig.  1 10;  Dec 
I>1»|12.] 

MoiroFOLOBs  (t  81) — ^REsraAiiiT  or  Trads— BuiciniCQ  a  Gornkk— Intib- 
STATX  GoHicKBOB. — Slnce  the  operation  of  a  scheme  to  comer  ttie 
cotton  market  and  thereby  raise  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  a  settlement  by  .short  speculators  at  an  abnormally 
hi|^  price  does  not  directly  affect  or  restrain  interstate  commerce, 
there  being  no  direct  relation  between  prices  and  such  commerce,  an 
indictm&it  alleging  a  conspiracy  to  run  a  cotton  comer  without  any 
alleged  Intent  to  obstruct  interstate  ommerce  did  not  charge  a 
violation  of  Sherman  Anti  Trust  Act  July  2, 1890,  c  647,  II  1«  2,  26 
Stat  209  (U.  &  Oomp.  St  1901,  p.  3200). 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  ft  20 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  ft  31.] 

[f6S]  MOKOPOUXS  (ft  12)— iNiniSTATS  O0HiigBO»-~OB8TBnonoir.— 
Any  combluation  which  interferes  with  the  right  of  a  manufacturer 
U>  purchase  a  commodity  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  at  prices 
detemined  by  the  competitiye  law  of  normal  market  conditions, 
does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  direct  restraint  on  interstate  com- 
aieroe  In  violation  of  the  federal  AntiKProst  Act 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases^  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dl^  1 10;  Dec 
Dig.  I  12.] 

IfbitoFOLns  (ft  12)— IirrcBSTAR  Gommsbob— HssTRAiifT— Anti-Tbust 
Aov— "  MovoPOLUK.'*— Trade  and  commerce  are  monopolised,  within 
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Sberaum  Antl^Inist  Aet  July  2,  18dO^  e.  647.  ftl  1,  %  2S  Slat  909 
(U.  8.  Oomp.  St  1901,  p.  8200),  prohibiting  tbe  aame^  whea^  as  a 
leralt  of  efforts  to  that  end,  a  few  personi  aetiiig  together  obtein 
power  to  control  tbe  price  of  a  commodity  moTing  in  interatate  com- 
meroew  tbongfa  aoch  power  ia  not  exerciaed,  Ita  eaiatence  being  anf- 
flcient 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  caaea,  see  Monopoliea,  Cent  Dig.  1 10;  Dec 
Dig.  I  12. 

BV)r  other  deflnitlona^  see  W<N*da  and  Phraaea*  vol.  5^  pp.  48T0~ 
4ff74w] 
MOROKnuoa  (I  12) — OovapiXACr  to  BKanAm  Oomcnca— IimnmiUAL 
Aora. — ^An  indictment  againft  operators  of  a  cotton  comer  for 
alleged  violation  of  the  Shennan  Anti-Tmat  Law  charged  that  de- 
fendanta  bad  conspired  to  monopolise  a  part  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce among  the  several  states  by  becoming  members  of  and  «ngage- 
ing  In  an  unlawful  combination  in  ttie  form  of  an  agreeoMat  by 
which  they  were  severally  to  purchase  cotton  to  such  an  extoit 
that,  together,  they  would  have  enough  to  enable  them  to  control 
the  price  of  such  cotton,  and  severally  to  demand  arbitrary,  exces- 
sive, and  monopolistic  prices  for  the  same  on  the  sale  thereof  by 
them  respectively  to  spinners  and  manufacturers  other  than  auch 
conspiratora.  Held  that,  ainee  no  monopoly  exiata  when  individdala» 
each  acting  f or  himaeif,  own  large  Quantltlea  art  a  commodity,  the 
indictment  waa  fatally  defective  aa  alleging  only  a  acfaeme  to  de- 
mand monopoliatic  prices  as  the  result  of  individual  as  dlatlnguiahed 
from  collective  power. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  10 ;  Dec 
Dig.  I  12.1 

MOICOPOLIXS     (I    31) — Ck)NSPIBACY — INDICTMEZTT. — SiUCC    a    COUSpiRlCy 

to  monopolize  is  a  conspiracy  to  create  a  monopoly,  an  indictment 
for  conspiracy  to  monopolize  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  cot- 
ton in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  was  insufficient 
where  it  failed  to  show  that  the  conspiracy,  if  successfully  carried 
out  would  have  resulted  in  a  monopoly. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  f  20;  Dee 
Dig.  I  81.] 
IiCDioTHKirT  Aim  INIOBMATION  (i  126) — ^DuFUOiTT.— An  indictment 
consisting  of  several  counts  was  not  d^apUcltous  because  of  seferense 
therein  to  other  counts  charging  different  offenses,  only  to  give  de- 
talla  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  counts  objected. to. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  caaea,  aee  Indictment  and  Information, 
Cent  Dig.  Si  8S4r400;  Dec  Dig.  (  125.] 

James  A.  Patten  and  othens  were  indicted  for  alleged  vio- 
lation of  tlie  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  in  the  nmning  of  a 
oomer  in  cotton.  On  demurrer  to  indictment*  Sustained  in 
part 
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[6M]  Spooner  and  Cotton^  for  defendants  Brown,  Hayne, 
and  Scales. 

O^crge  P.  Merriok  and  Hewry  WoUmat^  for  defendant 
Patten. 

Henry  A.  Wise^  U.  S.  Atty.  (FeUx  FrcmJcfurtery  OJark 
MeKercheTy  and  Oliver  E.  Pagaan^  of  counsel). 

NoTSB,  CSireoit  Jndge. 

This  18  an  indietiaeat  in  oght  counts  charging  violations 
of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  federal  anti-trust  statute.  The 
first  lour  counts  charge  conspiracies  to  monopolize  interstate 
trade  and  commerce;  tiiie  second  and  fourth  containing  nD 
averments  of  overt  acts.  The  fifth  count  charges  a  ccmhiitt- 
tion,  and  the  sixth  a  contract  in  restraint  of  such  trade  and 
commerce.  The  seventh  and  eighth  counts  charge  conspir- 
acies by  the  method  of  ^running  a  comer";  the  seventh 
count  idone  containing  allegations  of  overt  acts.  The  prin- 
cipal questions  raised  by  the  demurrers  and  motions,  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  saffidenc^  of  different  counts  may 
be  tested,  are  as  foliowa:  (1)  Are  the  counts  sufficirat  which 
contain  no  avennents  of  overt  acts!  (2)  Do  the  so-called 
^* comer  counts''  charge  a  violati(m  of  the  statute!  (8) 
Does  the  third  count— the  ^  power  "  count--state  a  conspir- 
a^  to  monopolise  in  violation  of  the  statute?  (4)  Are  the 
fifth  and  sixth  counts  invalid  for  duplicity  t 

1.  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  it  is  conceded  that  at 
common  law  the  unlawful  agreonent  constituted  the  crime  of 
dmspiracy  and  that  it  was  unneoessary  to  allege  or  prove 
any  act  done  in  furtherance  of  it  In  many  of  the  states 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  has  been  dianged  by  statute  and 
the  parties  to  the  unlawful  agreement  are  afforded  a  locos 
pmiyifaytim-  They  must  do  an  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
apMment  before  the  offense  of  conspiracy  is  complete.  This 
change  in  the  common  law  is  not  confined  to  state  st&tutes. 
Hie  general  conspiracy  statnte  of  the  United  States  (Bev. 
Stat  §  5440,  U.  a  Comp.  St  1001,  p.  9676;  also  section  S7, 
c.  821  of  the  Laws  of  1909  [Act  March  4, 19W,  &  JSl,  {.'87, 
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36  Stat.  1906,  U.  8.  Comp.  St  Sui^.  1909,  p.  1402])  pwndes 
that  ^^  if  two  or  more  persons  conspire  *  *  *  to  caninit 
any  offense  against  the  United  States  *  *  *  and  one  or 
more  of  such  parties  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy ''  each  of  the  conspirators  shall  be  punished. 

But  unless  and  until  the  common-law  rule  is  changed  by 
statute  it  is  clear  that  when  in  either  a  state  or  a  national 
enactment  the  offense  of  conspiracy,  either  general  or  spe- 
cific, is  created,  the  incidents  of  the  off^ise  at  oonimon  law 
go  with  it  The  term  ^  conspiraqr ''  has  a  well-defined  com- 
mon-law meaning.  GongresB  in  using  it  might  attiich  limi- 
tations and  qualifications,  but  if  it  fails  to  do  so  the  common^ 
law  definition  governs.  That  which  completes  the  common* 
la;w  offense  completes  the  statutory  offense.  ^  Congress  may 
as  well  define  by  usmg  a  tenn  of  a  known  and  determinate 
maaning  as  by  an  express  enumeration  of  all  the  particulars 
included  in  that  term."  United  8taU9  y.  Smithy  6  Wheat. 
168, 169,  6  L.  Ed.  67. 

In  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  federal  anti-trust 
statute  Congress  employed,  without  words  of  limitation,  the 
terms  ^conspiracy"  and  ^conq>ire"  in  creating  offenses 
affecting  interstate  commerce.  [069]  It  did  not  provide, 
as  in  the  general  ccmspiracy  statute,  that  overt  acts  should 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  offenses.  It  used  without  quali- 
fication terms  having  well-known  and  determinate  meanings, 
and  qualifications  cannot  be  added  by  oonstructiotL  The 
Anti-Trust  Act  is  independent  of  the  earlier  conspiracy  en- 
actment, and  the  latter  does  not  purport  to  be  a  statute  of 
definition.  While  the  offenses  which  it  is  directed  against 
require  overt  acts,  there  is  no  warrant  for  reading  its  limi- 
tations into  this  separate,  distinct  and  complete  enactment 
Consequently  I  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  counts  con- 
taining no  averments  of  overt  acts  are  not  for  that  reason 
insufficient,  and  cannot  but  regard  such  conclusion  as  sup- 
ported by  the  weight  of  authority.  United  States  ▼*  Kig$d 
(C.  C.)  178  Fed.  89S;  United  Btatee  v.  PaUenan  (C.  C)  U 
Fed  606.  See,  alao,  United  Statee  v.  MaoAndrew  <fi  Fof^ee 
C4^.  (C.  a)  149  Fed.  823;  cf.  UnUed  States  v.  Beufhert 
{C.  a)  tSt  Fed.  14&. 
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Th€  second  q^eBtion  is  whether  th€  eo-ei^ed  ^oocner 
oounts  " — the  seventh  and  eigh;th-*«tatA  acts  constituting  vio- 
lations  of  the  anti-trust  statuta  These  counts  are  alike  with 
the  exoq;>tion  of  the  statement  of  overt  acts,  and  each  womj 
be,  broadly  ^peakingi  divided  into  three  parts,  which  aiay  be 
thus.sununarized : 

1.  The  charging  part  contains  a  general  charge  of  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  interstate  conunercey  with  the  usual 
fmnal  and  jurisdictional  averments. 

2.  The  second  part  contains  a  ^^deseription  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  to  be  restrained."  Under  this  head  it  is  stated,  in 
substance,  that  cotton  is  an  article  of  necessity  raised  in  the 
Southern  states,  which  moves  in  large  t^otume  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  that  it  is  bought  and  sold  upon 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prac- 
tically regulate  prices  dbewhere  in  the  country,  so  that  fu- 
ture sales  by  sfpeeulators  upen  such  exchange  of  more  than 
the  amount  of  cotton  available  at  the  time  of  delivery  would 
create  an  abnormal  demand  and  resultant  excessive  prices  in 
all  cotton  markets. 

ft.  The  third  part  contains  a  ^  description  of  the  method 
devised  and  adopted  by  the  conspirators  for  restraining  the 
trade  and  commerce.^'  It  is  alleged,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
conspirators  were  to  restrain  trade  and  commerce  by  doing 
"  what  is  commonly  called  running  a  comer  in  cotton."  Aver- 
ments then  follow  showing  how  the  comer  was  to  be  brought 
about  and  its  effect,  which  may  be  thus  analyzed : 

1.  The  conspirators  were  to  make  purchases  from  specula- 
tors upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  of  quantities  of 
cotton  for  future  delivery  greatly  in  excess  of  the  .fimoji^it 
available  for  delivery  when  deliveries  should  become  due, .. 

2.  By  these  means  an  abnormal  demand  was  to  be  creat^ 
on  the  part  of  such  sellers  who. would  pay  excessive  prices  to 
obtain  cotton  for  delivery  upon  their  contracts. 

3.  The  excessive  prices  prevailing  uppn  the  New,  York.f^- 
change  would  eause  sinular  prices  to  exist  upon  ofher  cpttw 
markets. 
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[4M8]  4.  ^  Ab  a  necessary  and  unaToidable  result  of  tlieir 
acts,  said  conspirators  were  to  compel  ^  cotton  manufaetnr^ 
ers  throughout  the  country  to  pay  said  excessive  prices  to  ob- 
tain cotton  for  their  needs  or  else  curtail  their  operations. 

5.  And  alsO)  as  ^  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  reaalt  ^  of 
said  actS|  an  unlawful  obstrudion  would  be  put  upon  inter* 
state  trade  and  commerce. 

The  offense  charged,  then,  is  a  conspira^  in  restraint  of 
trade  through  the  operation  of  a  ^  comer,^^  so  that  it  is  de- 
siraUe,  in  the  first  place,  to  briefly  examine  the  law  gov- 
erning tiiat  kind  of  combination. 

It  is  also  avehred  that  the  alleged  unlawful  conspiracy  was 
^^  one  calculated  unlawfully  to  obstruct  said  interstate  trade 
and  commerce  in  sudi  a  manner  as  necessarily  to  cause  the 
dosing  of  some  and  the  partial  closing  of  many  other  cotton 
mills  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.'' 

2.  An  allegation  that  a  conspiracy  is  one  "^  calculated  "  to 
produce  a  certain  result  is  not  an  allegatioB  of  fact  It  must 
be  treated  as  a  condusimi  drawn  J>y  the  pleader,  and,  conse- 
quently, these  allegations  cannot  be  regarded  as  adding,  aliy- 
thing  to  the  allegations  analyzed  in  the  text 

8.  The  term  ^^ comer"  is  thus  defined  and  described  in 
Eddy  on  CJombinations  (vol.  1,  §§  72,  78)  : 

" Broadly  deflned,  a  'comer'  la  tlie  securing  of  aoeh  control  of  tbe 
ijDinediate  supply  of  any  product  as  to  enable  those  operating  the 
'comer'  to  arbitrarily  advance  the  price  of  the  product  *  *  * 
Ordinarily  a  '  comer '  is  created  by  operations  upon  boards  of  trade 
or  stock  exchanges,  and  by  dealings  in  'options'  anl  'futurea*** 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  securing  control  of  the  supply 
of  a  commodity  with  power  to  advance  prices  might  afford 
the  person  operating  a  comer  little  or  no  profit  unless  an 
accompanying  artificial  demand  could  be  created.  This  is 
effected,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  analysis  of  the  comer  in 
question,  by  purdiases  of  futures  from  ^  short ''  sellers.  Men 
who  have  nothing  to  deliver  sell  and  agree  to  deliver  upon  a 
certain  day  that  which  they  have  to  go  into  the  market  and 
buy.  If  ttie  immediate  supply  is  controlled  they  can  only 
obtain  what  they  require  by  bidding  up  prices,  and,  in  the 
end,  if  the  comer  be  successful,  paying  whatever  its  operators 
may  dictate. 
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4.  Corners  are  iDegal.  They  are  oombinationa  contrary  to 
public  policy,  and  all  contracts  and  undertakings  in  support 
thereof  are  Toid.  1  Eddy  on  Combinations,  §  81;  Green- 
wood on  Pub.  Pol.  p.  642,  and  cases  cited  in  both  treatises. 
But  while  a  comer  is  illegal  because  it  is  a  combination  whidi 
arbitrarily  controls  tlie  prices  of  a  commodity,  it  cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  be  called  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
competition.  On  the  contrary,  the  bidding  up  of  the  prices 
incident  to  the  creation  of  a  comer  necessarily  increases  com- 
petition. Activity  in  trade,  temporarily  at  least,  follows 
increaaed  demand.  Everything  tends  to  stimulate  compe- 
tition, although  abnormally  and  feverishly.  A  comer  is 
altogether  wrong,  both  from  a  legal  and  an  econcMuical  stand- 
point, but  it  would  seem  to  be  condemned  by  other  principles 
[689]  of  public  policy  than  those  particulariy  relating  to 
combinations  in  restraint  of  competition. 

It  is  clear,  upon  the  foregoing  principles,  that  the  com- 
bination  described  in  these  counts  is  negatively  illegal  with- 
out any  prohibitory  statute  and  would  be  positively  unlawful 
in  any  state  having  a  statute  against  comers.  But  upon 
equally  well-dettled  principles  it  is  manifest  that  the  com- 
bination is  not  in  violation  of  the  federal  anti-trust  statute 
unless  it  obstracts  the  current  of  interstate  commerce.  Ob- 
viously this  combination  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  com- 
binations in  which  the  members  are  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and  enter  into  an  agreement  in  restraint  of  compe- 
tition. As  just  pointed  out,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
a  combination  to  run  a  comer  lestraina  competition  at  all.* 

•It  la  vned  in  tibe  gorenuDenfi  brief  that  It  la  tnumutarial  that, 
from  an  eeonoiiiic  stmndpoimt,  a  comer  may  atimttlate  and  not  reatnte 
trada  It  la  aaU  that  the  detBrmmation  whether  a  eoaiblnatlon  la  a 
eaBflplnuqr  In  reatraint  of  trade  la  not  to  be  made  from  an  eoonondc 
point  of  Tiavr,  but  mast  be  cooaidered  altogether  from  a  legal  atand- 
potait,  and' ttaa  d^iahm  of  the  drcait  Ooort  of  Appeala  for  tfala  dreult 
In  Ptiian^nartn  Bmgar  EefMmf  Co.  ▼.  Am.  Bitaar  lU^aiin^  Ob^  Ida 
•BM.  2M^  268^  90  a  0.  Ju  ais,  la  Qvoted  to  «he  eAKt  l^at  a  eoaaplracf 
vmf  be  in  natralnt  of  trader  although  aoeh  a  conapltacy  **m$^ 
artnattjr  derdafu  and  in^rcaae  trade."  But  in  that  case  the  court  was 
ijniUni  -of  ante  amd  agrctmonta  in  reatraint  of  competition  and  It 
was  pointed  oat  tliat»  as  the  law  regaida  eoatpetltlon  aa  the  llfii'<of 
trade,  anjthlng  which  reatralna  competitUm  must,  from  the  legal 
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And  if  competition  be  affected,  still  none  of  these  coiwtpira- 
tors — so  far  as  appears-nloee  an  interstate  busuaiees.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  escamine  the  many  cases  cited  from 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  federal  tribunals  where  what 
may  be  termed  ^^  voluntary  "  restraints  of  trade  have  been 
created ;  i  e^  where  persons  engaged  in  interstate  trade  have 
entered  into  combinations  affecting  it  The  combination  in 
question,  if  it  be  in  violation  of  the  statute,  is  so  because  it 
is  an  ^^involuntary"  restraint  of  trade;  u  e.,  it  is  a  con- 
spiracy entered  into  by  persons  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  other  persons 
from  freely  engaging  in  it 

The  principal  case  relating  to  a  conspiracy  upon  the  part 
of  outsiders  to  place  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  carrying 
on  of  interstate  trade  in  violation  of  the  a^ti^trust  statute  is 
Loeu>e  v.  Lawlor^  208  U.  a  274,  800,  28  Sup.  Ct  801,  309, 
62  L.  Ed.  488.  lliat  case  was  presented  upon  a  demurrer  to 
a  complaint  which  averred  ^^  that  there  [670]  was  an. exist- 
ing traffic  between  plaintiffs  and  citizens  of  other  states,  and 
that  for  the  direct  purpose  of  destroying  such  interstate  traffic 
defendants  combined"  to  prevent  all  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  .pl^ntiff.  The  Sur 
preme  Court  held  that  the  complaint  was  sufficient  and  that 
the  alleged  combination  was  in  direct  restraint  of  interstate 
trade.  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.  v.  Airkerican  Sugar 
Refining  Co.^  166  Fed.  254,  92  C.  C.  A.  818,  already  referred 

fltandpofait»  necesBarlly  restrain  trade,  although  actaal  oondltlmis  of 
btteinMs  might  be  such  that  tbe  opposite  result  would  be  likely  to 
follow.  Thus  a  conqplracy  upon  the  part  of  persona  Interoeted  in  one 
mannfactory  to  obtain  control  of  a  eompeting  ODmiMfiiy  and  pot  it 
•at  of  boalneBB  would  be  in  restralBt  of  trade*  although  it  might  be 
shown  that  with  oompetltlon  eliminated  the  velanie  4f  bushieBs  woald 
be  tncreased.  The  deeialon  referred  to,  however^  affords  no  soppoct 
for  the  proposition  that  whoi  the  conspiracy  under  conaidevation  ts 
one  among  t>iitslders,  and  Is  only  nnlawfU  because  it  places  obntruo- 
tlons  in  the  way  of  tmde  and  commetoe,  It  is  immaterial  that  it  may 
actually  place  no  obstmotions  tfacrtfa«  In  such  a  esBO  theM  itf  no 
difference  between  Che  economical  and  the  lefeal  stan^^elnt  Galees  a 
conspiracy  of  snch  a  nature  actually  affect  the  vdnme  of  trtde^  or 
tbe  freedom  with  which  it  may  be  carried  on*  a  restnUnt  vpon  trade 
sannot  be  said  to  be  imposed. 
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tO)  is  m  case  sranewhat  differant  in  its  natiire  from  L&mo0  ir. 
Lofwlar.  In  that  case  it  was  averred  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  in  the  interest  of  one  manufacturing  company  to 
obtain  control  of  a  competing  corporation  for  the  purpoee  of 
preventing  it  from  engaging  in  business,  and  it  wa^  held  that 
^  a  con8pira<7  to  prevent  the  manufacturer  who  procures  his 
supplies  and  disposes  of  his  products  by  means  of  interstate 
commerce  from  engaging  in  buanesQ  at  all  necessarily  places 
restraints  upon  such  commerce.''  The  element  of  the  elimina- 
tion  of  competition  was  present  in  the  Pennajfhama  Com- 
pany ease  and  was  not  present  in  the  Loewe  ease^  but  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  decision  in  each  case  was 
distinctly  that  the  combination  in  question  directly  restrained 
interstate  commerce  because  its  object  and  purpose  were  to 
prevent  manufacturers  having  intestate  business  from  coo* 
tinning  to  carry  it  on. 

5.  Bearing  the  principle  of  these  cases  in  mind,  let  us  oon- 
sider  the  fundamental  question  whether  the  conspiracy  to 
^*run  a  comer"  described  in  the  indictment  directly  rei- 
strained  interstate  commerce.  No  other  restraint — as  is  well 
settled  by  numerous  authorities — ^would  contravene  the  act 

Now  there  are  no  allegaticms  in  the  present  indictment,  as 
there  were  in  the  Loewe  and  PetiMytvania  casssy  that  the 
purpose  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  restrain  interstate  com- 
merce. No  intent  to  obstruct  such  commerce  is  averred.  But 
it  is  said  by  the  government  that  the  parties  to  a  conspiracy 
are  presumed  to  intend  t^  nec^sary  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  their  acts.  Assuming  that  this  is  so  and  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  allege  any  specific  intent  in  charging  an 
offense  under  this  statute,  we  must  turn  to  see  what  the  in-; 
dictment  says  are  the  ^^  necessary  and  unavoidable  results  " 
of  the  acts  of  the  conspirators  in  ^  running  a  comer  in  cot^ 
ton."  And  in  making  such  examination  we  must  also  assume 
that  the  allegations  of  the  results  to  follow  the  conspin^y  are 
more  than  the  conclusions  or  economic  theories  of  the  pleader, 
and  amount  to  allegations  of  fact  But  we  nxust  likewise 
bear  in  mind  that  the  indictment  does  not  specufically  allege 
that  the  conspi^acgr  directly  pbstmcted  interstate  commerce., 
The  necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  acts  stated,  mightf 
be  an  obstruction  to  interstate  commerce  without  it  following 
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tfaftt  the  effect  a])on  saeh  c<Mnmeroe  woald  be  direct  The  in^ 
direct  consequfiKces  of  acts  may  be  as  unayoidable  as  the 
cKrect  results.  Consequently,  while  I  will  accept  as  aUega- 
tioBs  of  fact  the  avennents  of  the  indictment  concerning  the 
necessary  and  miavoidable  results  of  the  acts  of  the  conspira- 
tors, I  cannot  consid^  sudi  averments  as  precluding  exam- 
ination into  the  question  whether  it  appears  that  the  direct, 
as  distinguished  fixxn  the  [671]  indirect,  incidental,  or  re- 
mote, effect  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  was  to  restrain  or  ob* 
struct  interstate  commerce. 

Manifestly  the  result  which  the  conspirators  aimed  at  was 
to  compel  speculators  short  of  cotton  to  settle  at  abnormally 
high  prices;  a  process  sometimes  called  '*  squeezing  the 
shorts.''  Manifiestly,  also,  the  raising  of  prices  in  other  cot- 
ton markets  than  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  was  in 
itself  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  conspirators.  Still,  prices 
of  cotton  are  so  correlated  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  direct 
result  of  the  acts  of  the  conspirators  was  to  be  the  raiding  of 
the  price  of  cotton  throughout  the  country.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  in  my  opinion,  that  because  exceedingly  high  prices 
of  cotton  were  to  be  brought  about  interstate  commerce  was 
to  be  directly  affectlNl  and  obstructed.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  clear  tiiat  any  effect  upon  interstate  commerce  in  the 
way  of  curtailing  ^ipments  or  otherwise  would  have  been 
merely  incidental  to  the  high  prices. 

6.  The  broad  contention  of  the  government  is  that  any 
combination  which  interferes  with  the  right  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  purchase  a  commodity  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce at  prices  determined  by  the  competitive  law  of  normal 
mariret  conditions  directly  restrains  interstate  commerce  and 
violates  the  federal  anti-trust  statute.  I  cannot  assent  to 
this  proposition.  There  is  no  direct  relation  between  prices 
and  interstate  commerce.  The  vohmie  of  shipments  does  not 
necessarily  depetnd  upon  the  lowness  of  prices.  Innumerable 
other  flactors  enter  into  the  problem.  The  continuation  of 
normal  market  bonditions  might  or  might  not  curtail  inter- 
state commerdd.  But  if  it  were  curtailed  by  upset  market 
conditions  that  which  produced  such  result  would  still  only 
ihdirectly  affect  such  coinmerce. 
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Let  08  test  the  ateength  of  the  gOTetmnent's  oontontioiia  in 
the  application.  A  general  strike  among  employees  in  ost- 
ton  mills  mighi  otnse  manufactarars  ^  wholly  to  olose  and 
cease  to  operate  their  several  factozieB."  As  a  result  inter- 
state shipments  of  cotton  would  be  ourtaikd,  but  such  a  com- 
bination would  fall  far  short  of  that  denounced  in  Loefee  t. 
Lofwlor^  m$pra.  A  conspiracy  among  ^  nig^t  riders  "  to  bum 
tobacco  wiu^ouses  might,  if  eanied  out,  increase  prices  and 
would  almost  ^^  unavoidably  and  necessarily  "  diminish  the 
volume  of  possible  interstate  diipments.  Still  such  a  cm- 
spiracy  would  be  left  to  the  states  for  punishment  The  di* 
rect  result  would  be  injury  to  the  warehouse  owners.  The 
effect  up<m  interstate  commerce  would  be  incidental  and  in- 
direct A  conspiracy  might  be  formed  to  injure  the  credit  of 
persons  engaged  in  m^x^antile  business  which  might  be  so 
extensive  as  to  cause  failures  and  a  consequent  material  dimi- 
nution in  the  volume  of  interstate  shipsnenta  But  the 
direct  effect  of  the  conspiracy  would  he  the.injuty  to  the 
merchants,  and  the  effect  upon  intei^tate  commerce  would  be 
altogether  remote.  Many  other  .illustrations  mi^t  be  givw« 
These,  however,  are  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  demonstrate 
the  unsoundness  of  the  government's  contention.  For  theae 
reasons,  I  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  ^^  comer 
counts  "  fail  to  show  any  direct  effect  upon  interstate  efom* 
merce,  and  consequently  fail  to  charge  violations  of  the 
statute. 

[67S]  The  next  question  is  wheth^  the  third  count  chargee 
a  violation  of  the  statute^  The  offense  charged  in  tibia  count 
is  a  conspira<7  ^^  to  monopolize  by  the  method  in  this  count 
of  this  indictment  hereafter  set  forth  a  part  of  the  tivtde  and 
commerce  among  the  several  states,''  Mid  the  material  aver- 
ments with  respect  to  such  method  are  as  follows: 

"  Said  Gonsplnitorg  were  to  become  members  of  and  engaged  In  aii 
untewfnl  oombUiatloA  In  the  form  of  an  agreement  under  wiilcb  ttisF 
were  ♦  •  •  severaUy  to  parchase  •  •  •  cotton  •  •  •  eo 
mnch  tliat  together  they  would  •  •  •  have  enough  •  •  ♦  cot- 
ton •  ♦  •  to  enable  them  ♦  ♦  •  to  control  the  price  of  afuch 
cotton,  and  severally  to  demand  arbitrary,  excessive  and  monopolistic 
pHees  for  the  same  upon  the  sale  thereof  by  them  respectively  I* 
landuHuiptMteieniatb^tbaasaldoouipirators.    •    ♦    •'* 
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This  ooant  is  spoken  of  in  the  briefs  as  the  power  count, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  government  to  charge  a  conspiracrf 
to  monopolize  by  acquiring  enou^  cott<m  to  give  power  to 
fix  arbitrary  and  excessive  prices. 

7.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  tiiat 
trade  and  commerce  are  "  monopolized  ^  within  the  meaning 
of  the  federal  statute,  when,  as  a  result  of  efforts  to  that  end, 
sndi  power  is  obtained  that  a  few  persons  acting  togeth^ 
can  c(Mitrol  the  prices  of  a  commodity  moving  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  power  thus  obtained 
should  be  exercised.    Its  existence  is  sufficient 

8.  As  just  indicated,  however,  the  power  of  control 
amounting  to  a  m<»iopoly  must  be  held  by  persons  acting  in 
concert  No  monopoly  exists  when  individuals,  each  acting 
for  himself,  own  large  quantities  of  a  commodity.  Under 
such  conditions  none  of  the  evils  of  monopoly  is  present 
The  inherent  and  collateral  power  incident  to  concerted  ac* 
tion  is  absent  It  is  true  that  the  individuals  might  unite 
and  create  a  monopoly,  but  they  might  not,  and  until  they 
do  there  is  no  monopoly. 

9*  A  conspiracy  to  monopolize  is  a  conq>iracy  to  create  a 
monopoly,  and  unless  it  appears  from  the  indictment  that 
the  conspiracy  in  question,  if  successfully  carried  out^  would 
have  resulted  in  a  monopoly,  no  vicdation  of  the  federal  stat- 
ute  is  charged.  And  here  is  where  the  allegations  are  la<^- 
ing.  Cionstruing  them  fairly,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is 
averred  that  these  defendants,  as  the  result  of  this  conspiracy. 
Were  to  have  anything  more  or  other  than  individual  power 
to  demand  monopolistic  prices.  It  is  alleged  that  purchases 
of  cctton  were  to  be  made  ^^  severally ''  of  such  amounts  that 
the  defendants  could  ^  severally  ^  demand  arbitrary  and  ex- 
cessive prices  upon  the  sale  thereof  by  them  ^  respectively.** 
I  cannot  find  any  clear  allegations  of  collective  power.'  The 
power  to  control  prices  whidi  this  conspiracy  was  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  defendants  was  several  and  not  joint — a 
power  over  individual,  and  not  over  aggregate,  possessions— 
and  i|  they  had  obtained  it  they  would  iiot  have  obtained  a, 
monopoly.  The  offense  charged  is  not  a  conspiracy  to  <^reate 
a  monopoly,  but  a^  oonspiracy  to  give  pevsoBs  power  to  4Hraato 
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one  if  they  fahoidd  desire  to  do  so  and  dioold  enter  into  a 
further  agreement  to  [678]  that  end.  And  while  it  was  not 
neoessary,  in  my  opinion,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  to 
allege  that  the  defendants  exercised  the  power  to  control 
prices,  it  was  necessary  to  state  scmie  agreement  among  them 
that  they  would  act  together  should  there  be  occasion  for  so 
doing. 

The  federal  Anti-Trust  statute  is  a  powerful  instrument  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  from  combinations  and  monop- 
olies. But  it  is  a  stringent  statute  which  is  carried  far  when 
it  is  used  as  the  basis  of  a  criminal  prosecution  of  persons 
for  cbnspiring  to  mon<^lize  by  obtaining  power  over  prices 
without  charging  any  intention  to  exercise  such  power  by 
fixing  prices.  And  when  such  a  prosecution  is  had,  a  court 
is  not  drawing  refined  distinctions  nor  insisting  upon  techni- 
calitiee  when  it  requires  the  indictment  to  ohai^  clearly  and 
unmistakably  that  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  put 
such  power  of  monopoly  into  the  hands  of  the  defendants 
acting  collectively  and  not  each  for  himself.  Doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  indictment  in  such  a  case  should  be  resolved 
against  the  governments 

10.  The  final  qmstion  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  any 
extended  consideration  is  whether  the  fifth  and  sixth  counte 
are  subject  to  the  objection  of  duplicity  because  they  each 
charge  the  commission  of  two  substantive  offenses.  The  de- 
fendants contend  that  the  fifth  count  charges  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  then  bring  in  by  reference  all  the 
material  allegatioiis  of  the  first  count,  which  charges  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade,  and  therefore  it  is  urged  that 
there  is  a  misjoinder  of  two  crimes  in  one  count.  Similar 
contentions  are  made  with  respect  to  the  sixth  count.  In 
my  opini<m  the  contentions  of  the  defendants  are  not  well 
founded.  Referring  to  the  charging  part  of  each  count  it 
will  be  found  that  only  a  single  offense  is  charged  against  the 
defendants  and  the  references  in  otlier  parts  of  the  counts 
are  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  details  of  the  offenses 
dharged. 

The  grounds  of  the  demurrers  and  motions  to  quash  which 
have  not  been  already  noticed  aeem  not  to  require  discussion. 
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The  dBRiiin^rs,  so  far  as  directed  agftinst  the  thud,  f oarih, 
seventh,  and  eighth  counts  of  the  indictment  are  sustained, 
and  in  other  respects  are  orerraled.  The  motions  to  quash 
are  denied. 


[92]  UNITED  STATES  v.  SWIFT  ET  AL,  (three 
(District  Court,  N.  D.  lUinoiSp  BL  D.    May  12,  1911.) 
[188  Fed.  Rep.,  92.] 

OoujiTS  (i  91)^PBBV]ons  Deoxsiohs — Shvemah  Aim-TBusr  Aoi^— 
Vaxjditt  or  Gbiuiiial  Pbovisions. — Sherman  Antl-Tmst  Act  July 
2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Gomp.  St  1901,  p.  3200).  Is  pri- 
marily a  criminal  statute,  prohibiting  certain  acts  as  unlawfai  re- 
straints and  monopolies  of  Interstate  trade  and  commerce  and 
prescribing  tbe  pnnisbnwnt  therefor,  tiie  jurlsdiotloQ  con0err«d  on 
Circuit  Courts  as  courts  of  equity  by  section  4  to  '^prereot  aad 
restrain  violations  of  this  act"  being  made  dependent  on  the  pre- 
ceding criminal  sections  and  confined  to  preventing  tbe  carrying 
out  of  that  which  is  declared  in  the  prior  sections  to  be  criminal. 
Therefore  every  decision  of  the  courts  sustaining  an  injunction 
granted  under  soch  section  has  necessarily  determined  that  tiie  pte- 
eedlug  sections  are  vaUd,  and  that  the  thincs  enjoined  w«re  crimes, 
and  in  view  of  the  numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
holding such  injunctions  the  validity  of  the  criminal  sections  is  no 
longer  open  to  question  in  the  inferior  courts.^ 

[Bd.  Nota— For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  Cent  Dig.  f  825;  Dec. 
Dig.  §  91.] 

I9DICT1IB1IT  AlfV  IHVOBMAIIOH   (f  126)— DUTZJOITT-^OOiCBUrATIOirs  Of 

JEUsTSAiRT  or  ImcBBSXATs  CoHMKB^— Au  iudictmsnt  charging  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  vi<datiOD  of 
Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  I  1,  26  Stat  209  (XJ.  S.  Comp. 
St  1901,  p.  8200),  Is  not  bad  for  duplicity  because  It  charges  and 
enumerates  differoit  means  adopted  or  dlflisrent  things  done  to 
acoompUsh  the  object  of  the  combination. 

[Bd.  Nota— For  other  casee^  see  Indictment  *and  Infannatlon, 

Cent  Dig.  «  350-571;  Dec.  Dig.  {  125.] 

Monopolies  (I  31) — Combination  in  Restbaint  or  Intebstats  Com* 

MKECx — Criminal  Pbosboutions — Indictment. — ^An  Indictment  for 

a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  violaHon  of 

«For  opinion  on  the  pleas  of  immunity  (186  Fed.  Bep.,  1002),  see, 
imte,  p.  53. 
*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1911,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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Antl-TniBt  ket  July  2»  1880,  c.  847,  §  1,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Oomp. 
St  1001,  p.  8200),  between  defendants  as  representatives  of  three 
different  packing  concerns,  which  charges  that  eadi  concern  was 
represented  by  certain  indlvldnals,  each  one  of  whom  was  anthor- 
ized  to  act  f6r  the  others  of  his  "gronp"  and  that  the  word 
**  gronp  "  as  nsed  therein  is  intended  to  apply  to  any  or  all  of  the 
members  of  the  particnlar  groups  is  sofflciently  q)eciflc  where  it 
charges  that  acts  were  done  by  a  particular  group  without  averring 
that  each  particnlar  member  of  such  group  individually  took  part 
therein. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  MonopolieB,  Oent  Dig.  f  20; 
Dee.  Dig.  I  81.] 
[98]  Monopolies  (I  31) — Ck>MBZirATioN  ih  RssraAiirT  or  Intebstati 
GoHMSBOB. — An  indictment  fbr  a  combination  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state commerce  in  violation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c  647, 
f  1,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Gomp.  St  1901,  p.  3200),  which  charges  that 
defendants  were  officers  of  certain  corporations  which  th^  man- 
aged and  oontxoHed,  directing  the  corporate  action,  and  that  the 
groups  of  defendants  representing  the  several  corporations  com- 
bined together  to  do  the  illegal  acts^  sufficiently  charges  defendants 
as  individuals. 

[Bd.  Nota — For  other  cases*  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  f  20; 
Dec  Dig.  I  81.] 
Monopolies  (f  81)— Violation  op  Anti-Tkust  Aof— iNnoncENT.— An 
indictment  which  charges  acts  constituting  a  contract,  combina- 
tion, or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  violation 
of  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2, 1890,  c.  647,  I  1,  26  Stat  209  (U.  8.  Ck>mp. 
8t  1901,  p.  8200),  Is  good  whether  such  acts  are  alleged  to  consti- 
tute a  contract,  combination  or  conq^iracy. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases^  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  20;  Dee. 
Dig.  f  81.] 
Indictmsnt  and  Inpobmation  (I  69) — ^B«QtnsrrBS  and  Suppicienot 
OP  AootJSATioN. — An  indictment  is  sufficient  when  it  contains  a  sub- 
stantial accusation  of  crime  and  its  statements  furnish  the  accused 
with  such  a  description  of  the  <diarge  against  him  as  will  enable 
him  to  make  his  defense  and  avail  hims^  of  his  conviction  or  ac- 
quittal for  protection  against  further  prosecution  for  the  same 
offense,  and  when  from  it  the  court  can  determine  that  the  facts 
charged  are  sulBcient  in  law  to  support  a  conviction. 

[IDd.  Mote. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Indictment  and  Information, 
Cent  Dig.  f  180;  Dec  Dig.  I  69.] 
MoNOPOLiss  <i  31) — Anti-Tbust  Act— Oppenses. — An  indictment  al- 
leging facts  which  show  that  defendants  control  three  extensive 
packing  concerns  doing  an  interstate  business  and  controlling  the 
larger  part  of  the  business  in  the  states  in  which  they  operate;  that 
ttiey  have  eombfned  together  in  a  plan  to  eliminate  competition  be- 
>  such  csncsTM  by  an  agreement  not  to  bid  agatnst  each  other 
95826^— VOL  4—17 19 
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for  Uye  stock,  but  to  bid  exactly  the  nine  anomito  for  lllce  crades, 
and  by  fixing  a  uniform  selling  mice  to  be  charged  by  each,  and 
apportioning  among  themselves  the  total  business  done  aocording 
to  the  jQnancial  interest  of  each — charges  a  contract  oombinatioo  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  Tiolation  of  Sher- 
man Antl-TruBt  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647»  f  1.  26  Stat  20e  (U.  S. 
Comp.  St  1901,  p.  3200). 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Ooit  Dig.  f  20; 
Dec.  Dig.  f  81.] 

Proceedings  by  indictments  against  Loais  F.  Swift  and 
others.    On  demurrers  to  indictments.    Overruled. 
See,  also,  186  Fed.  1002. 

Geo.  W.  Wichersham^  Atty.  Qen.,  Edwin  TT.  Sima^  U.  S. 
Atty.,  Wm.  8.  Kenyon^  Jamea  H,  WUkersaiiy  Pierce  Butler^ 
James  M.  Skeean,  Oliver  E.  Pagan^  Elwood  O.  GadfMxn^ 
and  Barton  Gomeau,  for  the  United  Staitea 

John  S.  Miller,  Moritz  Rosenthal,  Levy  Mayer,  George  T. 
Buckingham,  M.  W.  Borders,  Albert  Veeder,  Benry  Veeder^ 
Alfred  R.  Urion^  and  Ralph  Crews,  for  defendanta 

Cabfenteb,  District  Judges 

First  I  will  dispose  of  the  oontention  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  Act  (Act  July  2, 1890,  c.  647,  [94]  26  Stat. 
209  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8200]  are  "  too  indefijiite  and 
uncertain  in  defining  the  elements  or  constituents  of  the 
crime  to  justify  the  indictments,  and  punishment  thereunder 
by  imprisonment  or  fine." 

1.  In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  great  skill  and  ability 
have  been  exhibited  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in 
analyzing  the  various  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which  have  passed  upon  the  Sherman  Act  In 
the  view  which  I  take  of  those  decisions,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  determine  wheth^  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  meant  exactly  what  it  said  in  passing  that  act,  or 
whether  its  meaning  was  to  depend  upon  judicial  construc- 
tion. If  the  matter  had  come  to  me  as  an  original  proposi- 
tion, I  would  be  obliged  to  say,  having  due  regard  to  the 
-three  indepcDdent  branches  of  our  govorBineni,  that  ibs  4M>le 
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jKiwer  to  make  the  law  rested  with  the  le^alatiTe  branchy 
and  that  the  sole  power  of  the  courts,  being  satisfied  that 
the  legislative  body  had  not  exceeded  its  constitutional  au- 
thority, was  to  interpret  and  enforce  the  law  as  made ;  that 
the  power  of  the  courts  is  to  interpret,  rather  than  to  create, 
a  law.  This  statute  defines  the  acts  declared  to  be  unlawful 
in  simple  English.  The  purpose  of  the  act,  when  ascer- 
tained from  the  language  used,  is  as  dear  as  may  be.  The 
legislative  purpose  inspiring  its  passage  is  interesting  as  a 
matter  of  history,  but  in  the  absence  of  ambiguity  or  un- 
certainty in  the  words  or  phrases  used,  is,  legally  speaking, 
at  least  unimportant.  Canons  of  construction  and  means 
used  oonunonly  by  the  courts  to  determine  legislative  intent 
serve  only  to  confuse  wh^i  that  intent  is  clearly  expressed. 
Rules  of  construction  serve  no  good  purpose  when  there  is 
nothing  to  construe.  Courts  ought  not  to  interpret  that 
which  has  no  need  of  interpretation,  and,  when  the  words 
of  a  statute  have  a  definite  and  precise  meaning,  to  go 
elsewhere  in  search  of  conjecture  in  order  to  restrict  or 
extend  the  meaning.  Statutes  and  contracts  should  be  read 
and  understood  according  to  the  natural  and  most  obvious 
import  of  the  language,  without  resorting  to  subtle  and 
forced  construction  for  the  purpose  either  of  limiting  or 
extending  their  operation.  Beardatovm  v.  Virginia^  76  111. 
40.  Courts  are  not  concerned  with  the  advisability  of  legis- 
lation, viewed  either  from  a  political  or  economical  stand- 
point; and  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  observe  that,  acting 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  supreme  and  independent  Its  enactments 
represent  the  law  until  they  are  repealed. 

However  that  may  be,  the  statute  now  under  consideration 
has  been  the  subject  of  decision  for  20  years.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  many  times  has  sustained  decrees 
which  restrained  violations  of  it.  The  individual  justioes  of 
that  court  have  differed,  not  on  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  a  penal  statute  relating  to  interstate  com- 
merce, bat  as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  case  has  come  within 
its  oimdemnataon.  In  four  cases  at  least  a  decree  or  judg- 
ment based  upon  that  statute  was  fmstaiBed  by  that  court, 
and  without  dissent    Montag^ue  v.  Lowry,  193  U.  S.  8S,  SI 
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Sup.  Ct.  307, 48  L.  Ed,  608;  Loewe  v.  LatoloVj  208.  U.  S.  274, 
28  Sup.  Gt  801,  62  [95]  L.  Ed.  488;  Addy9tan  Pipe  db  Sted 
Co.  V.  Ufdted  States,  175  U.  S.  211,  20  Sup.  Ct  96, 44  L.  Ed. 
136 ;  Swift  A  Co.  v.  United  States,  196  U.  S.  376, 26  Sup.  Ct 
276, 49  L.  Ed.  518. 

The  Shennan  Act  is  entitled  *^An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies."  It  is 
essentially  a  penal  statute.  Sections  1,  2,  and  8  declare  what 
is  illegal,  and  provide  for  punishment  in  case  of  violation. 
Section  4  declares  that : 

"  The  several  Gircnit  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  Inyeeted  with 
Jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act,  and  it  shaU 
be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in 
their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevoit  and  restrain  such  vlola- 
tiona    ♦    ♦    ♦" 

Section  7  provides: 

*'Any  person  who  shaU  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by 
any  other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or 
declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  sue  hi  any  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  •  *  *  and  shall  recover  tiireeMd  damages 
by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs  of  suit,  indndlng  a  reasonable  attor- 
n^'s  fee." 

Congress  aimed  effectually  to  prevent  restraint  of  trade 
in  interstate  commerce.  It  had  constitutional  power  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  by  making  restraints  of  trade  criminal 
acts;  or,  without  making  them  criminal,  by  empowering  the 
United  States,  as  complainant,  to  secure  injunctions  against 
acts  which  constitute  restraints  of  trade,  or  by  doing  both. 
By  passing  the  Sherman  Act  it  did  both.  The  result  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  several  ways.  Congress  could 
have  enacted  two  separate  statutes,  the  one  providing  that 
acts  done  in  restraint  of  trade  should  be  criminal  and  pun- 
ished as  such ;  the  other  providing  that  the  condemned  acts 
should,  on  the  application  of  the  government,  be  enjoined 
in  the  civil  courts.  It  could  have  pamed  one  statute  instead 
of  two,  and  provided  in  one  section  that  the  various  acts  in 
re^raint  of  trade  siiould  be  criminal,  and  punished,  and  in 
the  second  section  have  declared  that  the  same  acts  in  re- 
straint of  trade  could,  on  the  application  of  the  government, 
be  enjoined. 
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If  it  had  passed  two  separate  statutes,  then  dearly,  and  if 
it  had  passed  one  statute,  then  possibly,  the  two  statutes 
and  the  two  sections  respectively  would  be  construed  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  As  to  the  two  statutes,  this  re- 
quires no  discussion.  Ab  to  the  single  statute,  if  it  combined 
both  remedies  it  could  not  be  called  primarily  a  criminal 
statute  or  primarily  a  civil  statute.  The  two  essential  ob- 
jects obviously  would  be  distinct,  and  each  would  be  tested 
by  its  own  language  in  determining  its  constitutionality. 
In  that  event  it  could  be  argued  that  the  criminal  section, 
worded  broadly  as  in  the  Sherman  Act,  was  not  specific 
enough ;  that  it  did  not  declare  the  exact  nature  of  the  offense, 
and  that  no  one  could  know  in  advance  what  the  law  con- 
demned, and  therefore  no  indictment,  or*  at  any  rate  no  in- 
dictment in  the  language  of  the  statute^  would  be  valid.  And 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  civil  statute  would  not 
be,  for  the  purpose  of  an  injunction,  subject  to  the  same  ob- 
jection. If  such  a  statute  had  been  passed,  and  if  under  it 
the  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  in  equity  cases,  such  decisions  [96]  would  not  absolve  this 
court  from  the  obligation  of  considering  the  constitutionality 
and  validity  of  the  criminal  section. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  act  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. The  Sherman  Act  is  primarily  a  criminal  statute. 
Ita  title  announces  its  purpose.  Sections  1,  2,  and  3  declare 
certain  things  to  be  illegal,  and  prescribe  punishment  for 
their  doing.  The  equitable  remedy  provided  by  section  4 
does  not  authorize  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  to 
enjoin  restraints  of  trade,  as  sndi ;  it  does  not  subject  to  the 
I»ocesBes  of  a  court  of  chancery,  contracts,  combinations  in 
the  form  of  trusts  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracies  or  monopo- 
lies, in  restraint  of  trade,  either  definitely  or  indefinitely. 
On  the  contrary,  it  invests  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  ^  violations 
of  this  act";  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  have  no  jurisdiction,  except  such  as  is  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  Congress.  Here  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
equity  courts  is  made  dependent  upon  the  criminal  sections. 
II  sections  1, 2,  and  8  w^re  repealed  by  Congress,  there  would 
be  nothing  left  of  Ihe  law  to  which  sections  4  and  7  could 
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apply.  It  is  impossible  to  give  eflEect  to  the  equity  sections 
without  reference  being  had  to  the  criminal  section.  It 
authorizes  the  processes  of  the  Chancery  Court  to  be  used 
only  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  that  which  is  declared 
in  the  prior  sections  to  be  criminal.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  unless  that  which  is  sought  to  be  enjoined  is  a  violation 
of  the  act  under  one  of  the  preceding  sections,  in  other  words, 
that,  unless  that  which  is  sought  to  be  enjoined  is  a  crime, 
it  can  not  be  enjoined,  because  it  is  only  that  which  is  made 
a  crime  by  the  statute  which  is  subject  to  the  equity  jurisdic- 
tion. Therefore,  if  injunctions  heretofore  have  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Supreme  Court  in  upholding 
them  necessarily  has  determined  that  the  things  which  were 
enjoined  were  crimes,  as  defined  by  one  at  least  of  the  first 
three  sections  of  the  act  If,  however,  as  is  contended,  the 
first  three  sections  of  the  act  are  void,  there  could  be  no 
^^ violation  of  this  act"  susceptible  of  being  enjoined. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  any  merit  in  the  argument  on  behalf 
of  the  defendants  is  not  a  matter  for  this  court  at  this  time 
even  to  consider,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  judgment 
of  this  oourt  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding 
injunctions  necessarily  involve  the  proposition  that  certain 
things  are  made  criminal  by  the  statute,  and  that  therefore 
the  criminal  sections  of  the  statute  necessarily  must  be  valid* 
The  same  is  true  as  to  the  jurisdiction  under  section  7. 
Recoveries  have  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  under 
ttiat  section.  Montague  v.  Lowry^  9upra;  Loewe  v.  LawliMTn 
supra.  And  yet  the  only  authority  there  vested  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  was  to  award  threefold  the  damages  sustained 
by  any  individual  "by  reason  of  anjiihing  forbidden  or  de- 
clared to  be  unlawful  by  this  act"  Nothing  is  forbidden 
in  terms.  Many  things  are  declared  to  be  unlawful.  Unless 
they  were  unlawful,  as  defined  in  the  criminal  sections,  no 
relief  could  have  been  given  under  section  7.  It  might  be 
said,  of  course,  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  passing  upon 
these  civil  cases,  acted  without  consideration  of  the  logical 
extension  of  the  exercise  of  the' civil  jurisdiction,  and  [97] 
without  argument  as  to  the  possible  invalidity  of  the  first 
three  sections  as  a  criminal  statute,  and  that  a  decision  even 
of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  the  civil  section  valid,  al- 
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diaogh  lo^callj  necessarily  involving  a  holding  that  the 
first  three  sections  are  also  valid  as  penal  sections,  should 
not  be  deemed  binding  npon  this  court  This  argument, 
however,  is  inapplicable,  because  it  was  pressed  strongly 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Northern  Securities  case, 
198  U.  S.  197,  24  Sup.  Ct  486, 48  L.  Ed.  679,  that  the  crimi- 
nal sections  were  invalid  for  the  reasons  urged  here,  and 
that  for  that  reason  the  equity  sections  could  not  be  en- 
forced. Argnment  of  Young,  Northern  Sec.  case,  198  U.  S. 
26&y  364,  34  Sup.  Ct  486,  48  L.  Ed.  679,  Argument  of  John- 
son, 198  U.  S.  370,  34  Sup.  Ct  488,  48  L.  Ed.  679,  Argu 
ment  of  Griggs,  193  XT.  S.  279,  24  Sup.  Ct  489,  48  L.  Ed. 
679,  Argument  of  Grover,  198  U.  S.  285,  24  Sup.  Ct  443,  48 
L.  Ed.  679,  Argnmmt  of  Stetson,  198  U.  S.  393,  34  Sup.  Ct 
448, 48  L.  Ed.  679,  whei^  he  said: 

"  This  act  l8  a  crlmlim]  statute  pare  and  simple,  and  its  meaning 
and  effeet  as  now  determined  must  alto  be  Its  meaning  and  eflteet  when 
matfe  tbe  basis  of  a  criminal  proceeding." 

The  contention,  however  strongly  urged,  did  not  affect  the 
conclusion  of  the  court  I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  determined  that 
sections  1,  3,  and  8  of  the  Sherman  Act  define  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  offenses  therein  enumerated. 

3.  It  is  urged  also  that  the  first  and  second  counts  of  in- 
dictment No.  4,509  are  bad  for  duplicity,  because  they  charge 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the  purchase  of  live 
stock,  and  also  in  the  sale  of  fresh  meat  The  objection  is 
not  sound.  The  crime  charged  is  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade.  Such  a  combination  may  design  to  accomplish  its 
object  in  many  different  ways,  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
various  means  adopted  does  not  render  the  indictment  bad 
for  duplicity.  Duplicity  in  an  indictment  means  the  charg- 
ing of  more  than  one  offense,  not  the  charging  of  a  single, 
offense  committed  in  more  than  one  way.  Duplicity  may  be 
applied  only  to  the  result  charged,  and  not  to  the  method  of 
its  attainment  Anderson  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  604, 19 
Sup.  Ct.  60,  43  L.  Ed.  800;  Connors  v.  UmUd  States,  168 
U.  S.  408, 16  Sup.  Ct  961,  89  L.  Ed.  1088. 
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8.  CounBel  for  defendants  also  contend  that  counts  1,  2, 
and  8  of  indictment  No«  4,5099  and  indictments  Nos.  4|610 
and  l^Slly  are  fatally  defective  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the 
word  '^  groups  "  as  designating  the  defendants  representing 
the  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  concerns.  The  indictments 
show  that  the  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  interests  were 
represented  each  by  certain  indiyiduals,  and  the  individuals 
composing  each  class  are  designated  as  '^  the  Swift  group, 
the  Armour  group,  and  the  Morris  group."  This  is  followed 
by  the  charge  that  each  member  of  each  group  had  full 
authority  to  act  for  his  group,  and  that  whenever  the  word 
'^  group  "  is  used  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  any  or  all  of  the 
members  of  eadi  group.  In  other  words,  the  charge  against 
a  group  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  whatever  was  done  was 
done  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  group  in  behalf  and  by 
[98]  authority  of  all.  In  this  connection  it  is  argued,  ^  first, 
that  not  all  of  the  defendants  are  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  acts;  and,  second,  that  those  charged  and  those  not 
charged  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  imder  the  aver- 
ments." Qrand  jurors  are  required  to  state  their  charge 
with  as  much  certainty,  and  no  more,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  permit  In  this  case  the  jurors  knew 
the  men  engaged  in  the  matter  under  their  investigation; 
knew  with  which  of  the  three  great  concerns  (Armour, 
Swift,  or  Morris)  each  one  was  associated;  believed  that 
they  were  of  one  mind  as  to  the  plan  of  operation  of 
their  business.  It  was  not  known,  and  probably  could  not 
have  been  discovered,  what  part  in  the  general  programme 
was  assigned  to  each  individual.  The  practical  way,  and 
probably  the  only  possible  way,  was  for  the  jury  to  charge  as 
it  did  that  the  combination  was  entered  into  by  the  separate 
groups  of  men,  and  that  the  action  of  each  gi'oup  was  with 
the  consent,  knowledge,  and  design  of  each  constituent  mem- 
ber. The  indictments  charge  an  unlawful  combination, 
conspiracy  and  monopoly  as  a  result  of  joint  action,  and  it  is 
not  necessary,  to  sustain  those  charges,  that  each  one  of  the 
individual  participants  should  have  been  doing  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.  Vmted  States  v.  MacAndrews 
(C.  C.)  149  Fed.  at  page  832.    It  is  quite  consistent  with  a 
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charge  of  combination  or  conspira^  or  monopoly  that  the 
individuals  concerned  therein  should  each  have  been  assigned 
to  different  tasks,  aimed  to  bring  about  the  result  planned 
by  aU.  The  indictments  charge  the  ultimate  plan,  the  spe- 
cific acts  by  which  it  was  carried  out;  and,  further,  that  those 
specific  acts  were  planned  and  executed  by  the  three  groups 
of  individuals,  each  member  of  each  group  acting  for  himself 
and  every  other  member  of  the  group.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
grand  jury  could  have  made  the  charge  more  definite,  and 
believe  that  it  is  sufficiently  iq)ecific  to  satisfy  the  substan- 
tive lawi 

4.  The  point  is  made  against  the  counts  of  indictjnent  No, 
4,509  that  they  fail  to  charge  proporly  the  defendants  with 
responsibility  for  the  acts  done;  that  it  appears  that  the  de- 
fendants were  officers  of  corporations,  and  that  they  could  not 
be  liable  for  corporate  doings  unless  it  appeared  clearly  that 
they  knew  of,  connived  at  and  directed  the  things  done.  The 
answer  to  this  is  found  in  the  indictment,  which  diarges,  not 
that  the  corporations,  but  that  the  groups  of  individual  de- 
fendants, did  what  was  alleged  to  be  unlawful;  and  further, 
that  the  defendants  managed  and  controlled  the  various  cor- 
porations, and  directed  the  corporate  action*  More  was  not 
necessary. 

5.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  proposition  that  indictment 
No.  4,509  is.  bad  as  describing  a  conspiracy  or  a  contract  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  calling  it  a  combination.  The  obvi- 
ous answer  to  this  is  that  it  makcis  no  difference  what  the 
grand  jury  labeled  the  offense.  The  question  is,  Do  the 
facts  as  stated  amount  in  law  to  any  offense?  If  the  acts 
charged  in  this  indictment  constitute  a  contract,  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  a  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commeirce,  it  is  a  valid  indictment,  so 
far  as  this  objection  is  concerned. 

6.  It  is  apparent  that  the  foregoing  objections  to  the  in- 
dictment go  to  matters  of  form  rather  than  to  matters  of 
substance.  An  in[99]dictment  is  well  enough  that  states 
fiusts  which  constitute  a  crime,  and  in  language  whid)  leaves 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  defendants  of  what  they  are 
accused.    It  is  true  that  a  defendant  should  be  informed 
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clearly  bj  the  indictment  of  the  exact  and  full  charge  made 
against  him,  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  information  is 
given  is  unimportant.  An  indicbnent  is  sufficient  when  it 
contains  a  substantial  accusation  of  crime,  and  its  statements 
famish  the  accused  with  such  a  description  of  the  charge 
against  him  as  will  enable  him  to  make  his  defense,  and 
avail  himself  of  his  conviction  or  acquittal  for  protection 
against  further  prosecution  for  the  same  offense,  and  when, 
from  it,  the  court  can  determine  that  the  facts  charged  are 
sufficient  in  law  to  support  a  conviction.  Hume  v.  XJmUed 
Statesj  118  Fed.  689,  65  C.  C.  A.  407.  The  present  indict- 
ments fulfill  all  of  these  requirements.  Moreover,  section 
1026  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  T20) 
provides: 

"No  indictment  found  and  presented  by  a  grand  Jury  In  any  Dis- 
trict or  Clrcait  or  otbcr  ooort  of  the  United  States  diaU  be  deemed 
Insufflclent,  nor  flball  tbe  trial,  jodgment  or  other  proceeding  thereon 
be  affected  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  Impo-fectlon  In  matter  of 
form  only,  which  shall  not  tend  to  the  pr^ndioe  of  the  defendant'* 

7.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  indict- 
ments charge  facts  sufficient  in  law  to  support  a  conviction 
under  the  Sherman  act,  and  for  answer  we  must  look  to  the 
facts  stated,  and  not  to  any  conclusion  drawn  from  those 
facts  by  the  grand  jury.  The  indictment  in  case  No.  4,609 
charges  in  substance  that  there  has  been  carried  on  from  Chi- 
cago (and  other  named  cities  in  different  states)  an  extensive 
industry  involving  (1)  the  purchase  of  live  stock;  (2)  the 
slaughter  of  such  stock;  and  (3)  the  furnishing  of  fresh 
meats  to  the  people  in  certain  named  states;  that  85  per 
cent  of  all  fresh  meats  consumed  in  the  named  states  has  been 
slaughtered  in  those  cities  in  designated  proportions;  that 
70  per  cent  of  this  86  per  cent  ^  has  been  carried  on,  directed 
and  controlled  "  by  the  defendants;  that  the  Armour  group 
had  branch  houses  in  317  different  towns  and  cities  in  differ- 
ent states;  the  Swift  group  280;  and  the  Morris  group  82; 
that  the  defendants,  divided  into  three  groups  representing 
certain  corporations  or  interests,  managed,  controlled,  and 
directed  by  them,  entered  into  an  agreement :  First,  that  they 
would  not  compete  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  and  would 
make  uniform  bids  for  animals  of  like  grade.    Second,  that 
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tlM  three  groups  by  agreement  adopted  a  tinifbrm  £fystem  of 
determining  the  sale  price  of  dressed  beef  by  adding  to  the 
cost  of  the  animal  on  the  hoof  certain  fixed  and  excessive 
charges  to  cover  operating  expenses,  and  by  deducting  cer- 
tain inadequate  allowances  for  by-products.  Third,  that 
each  group  would  direct  its  sales  agents  to  seSl  at  the  prices 
figured  according  to  the  agreement,  or^  if  not  at  that  price, 
at  a  certain  other  price  also  agreed  upon.  That  by  agreeing 
on  the  amounts  to  be  paid  for  the  live  stock,  and  upon  the 
amounts  to  be  added  for  operating  charges,  and  the  amounts 
to  be  deducted  for  by-products,  and  in  reaching  a  uniform 
sale  price  they  have  eliminated  all  competition  in  the  fresh 
meat  industry  between  the  three  groups  of  defendants.  That 
they  [100]  were  large  operators  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  by  a  combination  among  themselves  they  have  agreed 
upon  a  system  whidi  restricted  the  business  of  each  indi- 
vidual group.  The  medium  through  which  all  groups  col- 
lected information  and  operated  was  the  National  Packing 
Company,  organized,  owned,  and  dir^ted  by  the  groups 
collectively.  Its  office  furnished  a  common  meeting  ground, 
and  there  the  total  business  done  by  all  the  defendants,  by 
agreement,  would  be  equalized  from  time  to  time,  each  being 
permitted  to  share  according  to  its  financial  interest,  and 
prices  were  kept  up  by  increasing  or  decreasing  shipments 
to  partieular  territories  acccM^ling  to  market  conditions.  The 
whole  plan,  from  its  inception,  appears  plainly  to  be  one  to 
eliminate  competition  as  a  factor  in  fixing  prices  among  the 
three  groups  of  defendants,  b€fginning  with  the  agreement 
not  to  bid  against  each  other,  and  in  fact  to  bid  exactly  the 
same  amounts  for  like  grades  of  live  stock,  determining  a 
uniform  selling  price,  and  ending  with  fixing  a  uniform 
sale  price  and  an  apportionment  among  themselves  of  the 
total  business  done. 

Indictments  Nos.  4,510  and  4,511  dkarge  subsrtantially  the 
same  facts  (1)  resulting  from  a  conspiracy,  and  (2)  creating 
a  mcMiopoly. 

The  defendants  urge  that  three  great  concerns  operating 
&ide  by  side,  and  conducted  by  men  of  great  business  skill, 
mij^t  ^rive  at  the  same  system  of  doing  business  (the  tend- 
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ency  to  introduce  efficiency  methods  into  our  indnstrieB 
might  indicate  such  a  possibility) ;  and  that  aU  the  indict- 
ments charge  is  that  the  defendants  adopted  a  unif onn  ays* 
tern  of  doing  business.  It  need  not  be  disputed  that  given 
the  same  ability,  facilities,  and  capital  invested,  these  three 
groups  of  individuals  might  arrive  at  very  nearly  the  same 
method  of  determining  the  sale  prices  of  their  articles,  and 
that  they  would  endeavor,  so  far  as  possible,  to  obtain  such 
price.  The  adoption  by  the  defendants  of  such  a  system 
might  be  accidental  or  a  mere  coincidence,  but  the  difficulty 
with  the  argument  is  that  the  offense  charged  is  not  the  acci- 
dental adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  doing  business,  result- 
ing in  the  fixing  of  prices,  but  a  system  which  is  the  result 
of  concerted  action — the  result  of  a  combination,  conspiracy, 
or  a  positive  agreement.  The  law  says  there  may  be  no  con* 
tract,  combination,  or  conspiraqr  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  is 
not  aimed  against  accidental  restraints  of  trade.  The  de- 
fendants could  not  be  held  for  a  moment  had  each  group, 
acting  in  its  own  interest,  arrived  at  the  identical  system  of 
doing  business,  under  which,  it  is  charged,  they  were  oper- 
ating. It  is  the  maintaining  of  that  system  by  agreement 
or  combination  which  constitutes  the  offense  dedSned  by  the 
Sherman  Act,  provided  it  results  in  a  restraint  of  trade,  and 
such  a  result  in  this  case  is  direct  and  inevitable.  The  aim 
of  the  parties  is  the  same,  although  reached  by  different 
means,  as  that  in  the  Add/yston  Pipe  ease^  where  the  agreement 
was  that  the  low  bid  would  be  made  by  one  concern,  and  that 
the  other  concerns  would  make  a  somewhat  higher  bid,  and 
that  ultimately  all  would  share  in  the  profit. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  indictments 
show  clearly  a  plan  or  scheme  organized  and  put  in  operation 
by  the  defendants,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  which  was  to  c<m- 
trol  the  production,  [101]  sale,  and  distributicm  of  fresh 
meat  throughout  a  large  section  of  this  country;  and,  as  in- 
cidental to  that  control,  to  lower  prices  to  the  produces  of 
the  raw  material,  and  raise  prices  to  the  consumer  of  the  fin- 
ifihed  product.  While  the  facts  do  not  disdoae  an  absolute 
monopoly,  yet  the  large  percentage  of  the  business  which 
they  control  indicates  that  they  intended  to  acquire  at  least 
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a  oommercial  monopoly.  As  Judge  Hough  said  in  United 
SMes  y.  MaoAndrews  (C.  C.)  149  Fed.  at  page  883: 

**  Ck>nimerce  among  the  states  is  not  a  technical  legal  conception,  bnt 
a  pxactlcal  one  drawn  from  the  course  of  bu8ine«.  The  criterion  as 
to  whether  any  given  business  scheme  falls  within  the  prohibition  of 
the  statute  is  its  effect  upon  interstate  commerce,  which  need  not  be 
a  total  suppression  of  trade  nor  a  complete  monopoly;  it  is  enoui^  if 
its  necessary  operation  tends  to  restrain  interstate  commerce,  and  to 
depriye  the  public  of  the  advantages  flowing  from  free  competition.** 

The  indictments  show  an  agreement,  combination,  con- 
spiracy and  monopoly  directly  restraining  interstate  trade. 
My  reading  of  the  indictments  is  confirmed  by  the  record  in 
the  present  cases,  and  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

On  May  10,  1902,  the  district  attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  this  Circuit,  a  biU  or  petition  in  chancery  (case  No. 
26,291),  against  these  defendants  and  various  corporations 
and  other  persons.  That  action  was  brought  under  section  4 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  charged  the  defendants  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  matters  and  things  charged  in  these  in* 
dictmenta.  A  final  decree  was  entered  restraining  the  de- 
fendants from — 

"  entering  into,  taking  part  in  or  performing  any  contract,  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy,  the  purpose  or  effect  of  wbich  wlU  be,  as  to  trade 
and  commerce  in  fresb  meats  between  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories and  the  District  of  Colombia^  a  restraint  of  trade,  either  by 
directing  or  requiring  their  respective  agents  to  refrain  from  bidding 
against  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  or  coUnsively  and 
by  agreement  to  refrain  from  bidding  against  eadi  other  at  the  sales 
of  live  stock ;  or  by  combination,,  c^mspiracy  or  contract  raising  or 
lowering  the  prices,  or  fixing  uniform  prices  at  which  said  meats  wUl 
be  sold,  either  directly  or  through  their  respective  agents,  or  by  cur- 
tailing the  qoantity  of  such  meats  shipped  to  such  markets  and 
agents.    •    •    ••• 

On  May  26,  1903,  a  new  petition  was  filed,  setting  out  a 
continuance  by  the  defendants  of  the  matters  stated  in  the 
original  bilL 

On  December  6,  1910,  the  defendants  in  the  present  pro- 
ceedings filed  their  sworn  petition,  setting  out  the  pleadings 
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and  orders  in  chancery  suit  No.  26^1,  and  mored  thiB  court 
for  an  indefinite  stay  of  proceedings.  On  page  64  of  that 
sworn  petition,  at  paragraph  numbered  '^  eighth  ^'  it  is  stated : 

"The  contemplated  acts  and  transactions  of  these  petitioners  re- 
strained and  enjoined  by  said  original  decree,  and  the  supposed  acts 
and  transactions  of  these  petitioners  aUeged,  charged  and  complained 
of  in  said  new  petition,  are  the  same  acts  and  transactions  and  are 
identical  in  substance  and  effect" 

That  same  petition  then  charges,  on  page  65,  in  paragraph 
numbered  ** ninth"  that  the  grand  jurors  returned  indict- 
ment No.  4,509  in  which  the  petitioners  were  charged  with 
certain  offenses,  and  then  continues: 

[102]  ''The  alleged  acts  and  transactions  of  these  petitioners 
charged  in  and  by  said  indictment  to  have  constituted  such  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade  and  such  yiolation  of  said  Anti-Trust  Act 
are  the  same  identical  acts  and  transactions  which  are  aUeged  and 
charged  in  said  new  petition  against  these  petitioners.** 

And  on  page  66 : 

"  The  particular  supposed  acts  and  transactions  alleged  in  said  in- 
dictment No.  4,610  as  constituting  said  illegal  conspiracy  and  said 
violation  of  said  Anti-Trust  Act  are  the  same  identical  acts  and  trans- 
actions, and  not  others,  i^ich  are  alleged  In  said  new  petttlon." 

And  further,  on  the  same  page : 

^  The  supposed  acts  and  transactions  alleged  In  said  Indictment  No. 
4,611  as  constituting  the  said  alleged  monopoly  are  the  same  Identical 
acts  and  transactions,  and  not  others,  as  those  charged  and  alleged 
against  these  petitioners  In  and  by  said  new  petition." 

The  same  counsel  represented  the  defendants  then  as  rep- 
resent them  on  this  demurrer,  and  even  if  there  were  doubt 
(and  I  believe  there  is  not)  as  to  whether  the  bill  in  chancery 
charged  the  same  facts  as  are  charged  in  these  indictments, 
we  have  the  judgment  of  the  defendants  themselves  that  the 
facts  are  substantially  the  same.  These  indictments  were 
specific  enough  to  warrant  the  defendants  in  stating  this 
under  oath. 

The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  chancery  case  was 
reviewed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
all  essential  particulars  was  sustained,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
delivering  the  opinion,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
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court  oonemiiig.    Smft  db  Oo.  y.  UnU&d  Statei^  196  XT.  S. 
875, 25  Sup.  Ct  276, 49  L.  Ed.  518.    The  court  there  said : 

"  Tlie  flcheme,  as  a  wbole,  Beema  to  na  to  be  witlilii  reach  of  tlie 
law." 

In  the  light  of  that  decision,  and  upon  principle,  it  follows 
that  the  indictments  in  this  case  state  facts  which  amount  in 
law  to  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  deoHirrers  will  be  oyerruled. 


[102]  UNTTED  STATES  v.  UNION  PAC.  R.  CO.  ET  AL.« 

(Clrcalt  Oonrt,  D.  Utah.    June  24, 1911.) 

[188  Fed.  Rep.,  102.] 

MoNOPOLm  (I  12) — Ahti-Tbust  Act — Oontbacts  ob  CoMBmATioira 
Pbohibited. — ^To  bring  any  transaction  within  tbe  condemnation  of 
Antl-TmBt  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  «  1,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Oomp. 
St  1901,  p.  3200),  It  must  be  a  contract  combination,  or  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  International  or  interstate  commerce,  and  this  re- 
straint must  be  substantial  in  character  and  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  transaction  complained  of.^ 

[Bd.  Kote. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  I  10 ;  Dec 
Dig.  S  12.1 

[108]  Gabbikbs  (S  38) — ^Through  Joint  Rates — Omoir  of  Gas- 
BiKBfl  to  Estabubh. — ^Prlor  to  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  act  (Act 
June  29,  1906,  c.  3591,  34  Stat  584  [U.  S.  Gomp.  St  Supp.  1909,  p. 
1149]),  in  1906,  connecting  railroads  were  free  to  adopt  or  refuse 
to  adopt  Joint  through  tariff  rates,  and  this  freedom  was  not 
abridged,  as  between  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Gompany  and  the 
Gentral  Pacific  Railroad  Gompany,  by  either  section  12  of  act  July 
1,  1862,  c.  120,  12  Stat  495,  requiring  the  roads  of  such  companies 
to  be  operated  as  one  continuous  line,  so  far  as  the  public  or  the 
government  are  concerned,  or  section  16  of  act  July  2,  1864,  c.  210, 
13  Stat  362,  which  requires  them  to  afford  and  secure  to  each 
equal  advantages  and  facilities  as  to  rates,  time,  and  transporta- 
tion, without  discrimination. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases^  see  Garriers,  Gent  Dig.  if  86-90; 
Dec.  Dig.  i  33.] 

•  Pending  in  the  Supreme  Gourt  on  the  appeal  of  the  United  States. 
^  SsrUalMui  coipyrigbted,  1911,  by  West  PubUahJng  Gompany. 
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MoHcvoEJaBB  (f  16) — ^Ajnn-TBUBT  Aor^-OoicnRiira  Bailboab 
Unitxho  OoRtsoL.— In  1901  tbe  XSnion  Pacillc  Ballnwd  Oompuiy 
bought  stock  of  tbe  Soatbeni  Pacific  Company,  which  gare  It  prac- 
tically a  contiolling  interest,  and  the  United  States  brought  salt  to 
enjoin  the  voting  of  soch  stock,  on  the  ground  that  its  acquisition 
was  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  competition  between  the  two 
companies  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  of  monopolizing  such  com- 
merce or  a  part  thereof,  in  rlolation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2, 1880, 
c.  647,  iS  1,  2,  26  Stat  209  (U.  8.  Ck>mp.  St  1801,  p.  8200).  At 
that  time  the  Southern  Padilc  Company  owned  and  operated  a 
steamship  line  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  rail  lines  from 
the  latter  place  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  by  way  of  San  Francisco  to 
Portland,  Or.  It  also  owned  and  operated  the  line  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  CompAy  between  San  Francisco  and  Ogden,  Utal^ 
from  which  point  it  connected  eastward  with  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  also  with  another  competing  line.  The  main  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific  extended  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  with  a  brandi 
from  Kansas  City  westward  to  a  connection  with  the  main  line. 
It  also,  through  subsidiary  companies^  owned  and  operated  a  line 
from  a  connection  with  its  main  line  to  Portland,  and  from  there 
operated  steamship  lines  to  the  Orioit  and  to  San  Francisco.  For 
through  freight  for  the  Pacific  Coast  originating  east  of  its  Mis- 
souri river  terminals  it  was  dependent  on  other  roads,  with  which 
it  there  connected,  and  practically  all  of  such  freight  for  San  Fran- 
cisco was  forwarded  from  Ogden  over  the  Central  Pacific  line,  800 
miles  long,  for  which  the  Southern  Pacific  received  about  four- 
tenths  of  all  the  freight  from  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  westward. 
The  rail  and  water  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  from  Ogden  to  San 
Francisco  by  way  of  Portland  was  1,700  miles  long,  its  steamer  serv- 
ice was  irregular,  and  the  amount  of  freight  sent  that  way  was 
negligible.  The  two  companies  were  competitors  to  a  small  extent 
for  Orioital  business,  for  business  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
Portland  and  vicinity,  and  also,  through  branches  and  connecting 
lines  to  and  from  other  common  points;  but  the  total  amount  of 
such  competitive  business  done  by  the  Southern  Pacific  during  the 
year  ending  in  1901  amounted  to  only  0.88  per  cent  of  its  entire 
tonnage,  and  that  done  by  the  Union  Pacific  but  8.10  per  c^it  of 
its  entire  tonnage.  While  the  Union  Pacific  maintained  agents  in 
the  East  to  solicit  business,  it  was  chiefly  from  connecting  carriers, 
and  it  received  little  more  in  freights  for  such  business  than  did 
the  Southern  Pacific.  Held,  that  the  two  roads  were  not  substan- 
tial competitors  for  interstate  or  foreign  business,  in  such  sense 
that  the  purchase  of  the  stock  by  the  Union  Pacific,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  an  assured  connection  with  San  Francisco,  which  it 
could  c<«trol,  constituted  a  direct  restraint  upon  such  commerce.  In 
violation  of  ^e  act 

[Bd.  Note.— For  oCbar  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  i  12;  Dec. 
Dig.  I  la] 
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[IM]  MoiroFOLiEB  (I  24)— Ahti-Tbust  Aot— Sttit  fob  Violatioh.— 
The  purchase  by  an  interstate  railroad  company  of  a  majority  of 
the  stock  of  another  company  operating  a  competing  line  affords 
no  gronnd  for  the  granting  of  an  injunction  under  Anti-Trust  Act 
July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  i  4,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Oomp.  St  1901,  p.  8201), 
where  such  stock  was  sold  prior  to  the  suit. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  i  17; 
Dec.  Dig.  f  24.] 

Monopolies  (I  16) — ^Ahti-Tbttst  Act — Violation. — The  purchase  by 
an  Interstate  railroad  company  of  stock  of  another  company  operat- 
ing a  competing  line,  where  it  was  insufficient  in  amount  to  give 
control  of  its  comi)etitor,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  exercise  such 
control,  does  not  effect  a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce,  in  violation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26 
Stat  209  (U.  S.  Gomp.  St  1901,  p.  3200). 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  f  12; 
Dec.  Dig.  i  16.] 

MONOPOLU»      (f     16)— ANTI-TBX7BT     AOT— CONTHAOTS     PSOHIBim).— A 

contract  to  strangle  a  threatened  competition,  by  preventing  the 
construction  of  an  immediately  projected  line  of  railway,  which.  If 
constructed,  would  naturally  and  substantially  compete  with  an 
existing  line  for  interstate  traffic,  is  one  in  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  in  violation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c  647, 
i  1,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8200). 

[Ed.  Note.'-For  other  casesi  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  f  12; 
Dec  Dig.  I  16.] 
MoNOPOiLiES  (S  16) — ^Anti-Tbust  Act — Contbaot  Betweezt  Railboad 
Companies. — ^The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  through  a  sub- 
sidiary company,  had  projected  and  partly  built  a  line  of  road 
between  Salt  I^ake  City  and  Los  Angeles,  when  a  controversy  arose 
over  a  portion  of  the  right  of  way  through  the  mountains  betweoi 
that  company  and  another,  which  also  desired  to  build  a  road  be- 
tween the  same  points,  which  was  finally  settled  by  an  agreement 
to  unite  and  build  a  road  in  which  each  party  should  own  a  half 
interest,  with  a  further  agreement  respecting  rates  on  through 
business.  The  Union  Pacific  Company  at  that  time  owned  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  which  owned  and 
operated  a  line  through  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  one 
from  there  to  Ogden,  near  Salt  Lake  City.  Held,  that  the  new 
line,  which  was  direct,  and  much  more  serviceable  and  convenient 
for  the  public,  was  not  a  natural  competitor  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  with  respect  to  business  betweoi  Los  Angeles 
and  Salt  Lake  City  in  such  sense  as  to  constitute  the  agreement 
under  which  it  was  built  a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce,  in  violation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  I  1^ 
26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3200),  nor  was  it  unlawful 
thereunder,  on  the  ground  that  it  prevented  the  building  of  two 
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lines.  Instead  of  one.  It  appearing  that  there  was  but  one  praotioable 
ronte  through  the  mountains,  over  which  it  was  not  feasible  to 
cmistrnct  two  lines,  nor  becanse  of  the  minor  and  incidental  pro* 
Tieions  relating  to  the  exchange  of  business. 

[Ed.  Note— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  12; 
Dec.  Dig.  f  16.] 
HoNOPOLixs  {%  24)— Aifn-TausT  Act— Combivations  qb  Ooirspouons 
iir  Restraint  or  Interstate  Commerce. — Contracts  entered  into  by 
a  railroad  company,  not  in  themselves  unlawful  as  in  reetcaint 
of  interstate  commerce,  in  violation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2^  1890, 
c.  047.  i  1,  26  Stat  209  (U.  8.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  3200),  [106]  heU 
not  to  CTidence  a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  restrain  such  com- 
merce, in  Tiew  of  evidence  showing  that  they  did  not  have  audi 
effect 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec  Dig.  I  24.] 

Hook,  Circuit  Judge,  dissoiting. 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad 
Company,  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Cmnpany,  the 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Company,  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Company,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Cchu- 
pany,  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  the  Farmers' 
Loan  &  Trust  Company,  Edward  H.  Harriman,  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  James  Stillman,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 
Heniy  C.  Frick,  and  William  A.  Qarlc  Decree  for  defend- 
ants. 

This  suit  is  grounded  upon  the  anti-trust  law  of  Cangress  approved 
July  2,  1800  (26  Stat  200),  to  dissolye  an  alleged  contract,  combina- 
tion, or  conspiracy  in  restraint  and  monopoly  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign trade  between  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naylgation 
Company  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  Atchison,  l\>peka  &  Sante  Fe  Railway 
Company  on  the  other  hand.  Edward  H.  Harriman,  Jacob  H.  SchifC, 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  James  Stillman,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Henry  a  Frick, 
and  William  A.  Clark,  through  whom  it  is  averred  the  combination 
was  created  or  is  maintained,  are  also  made  defendants. 

The  specific  charges  are:  That  in  1001  and  subsequently  the  Union 
Pacific  Company,  acting  by  itself  or  through  a  subsidiary  corporation 
dwned  and  controlled  by  it,  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  for  the  purpose  oC 
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dlrectluft  Its  operattons  and  soppreasliig  competition  tbeietofbre  exlsi- 
ing  between  the  two  in  interstate  and  foreign  conuneroe  and  monopo- 
lizing the  same;  that  in  the  same  year  it,  with  like  pncpoae,  acqaixe^ 
a  majority  of  all  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
and  snbseqnently  induced  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  4c  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  Company  and  its  promoters,  the  defendant  William  A.  Clark 
and  his  associates,  to  desist  from  constmcting  an  independent  line  of 
railroad  between  San  Pedro,  CaL,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  that  in 
1904  the  defendants  Harriman,  SchilT,  Kahn,  StUlman,  Rogers,  and 
Frick  purchased  stock  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company,  of  the  face  value  of  $30,000,000,  and  thereby  secured  the 
election  of  Frick  and  Rogers,  who  were  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Company,  as  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Fe  Com- 
pany, and  later,  in  the  year  1906,  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  through 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  purchased  stock  of  the  Santa  Fe  Company,  of 
the  fiice  value  of  $10,000,000 ;  and  that  these  purchases  were  so  made 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  competition  of  the  Santa  Fe  Company 
and  monopolising  for  the  Union  Pacific  Company  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  These  and  some  other  minor  charges,  which  will  be 
referred  to  later,  are  relied  upon  to  establish  conspiracies  in  violation 
of  the  act  The  prayer  Is  that  the  defendants^  who  purchased  the 
stocks,  be  eojoined  from  voting  or  otherwise  acting  as  owner  of  them, 
and  the  other  corporate  defendants  be  enjoined  from  permitting  them 
to  vote  the  stocks  or  paying  dividends  upon  the  same,  and  for  general 
reU^ 

The  answer  puts  in  issue  all  the  material  averments  of  the  bDl, 
and  the  cause  is  submitted  to  the  court  for  a  final  decree  on  the 
pleadings  and  proof.    The  essential  facts  are  these : 

Prior  to  1901  the  Union  Pacific  Company  owned  and  operated  a 
main  line  of  railroad,  extending  from  Omaha  on  the  east  to  Ogden 
on  the  west,  with  a  branch  extending  from  Kansas  City  on  the  east» 
through  Denver,  to  a  connection  with  its  main  line  at  Cheyenne; 
owned  the  capital  stock  of  the  Ore[106]gon  Short  Line  Company, 
which  operated  a  railroad  extending  from  the  main  line  at  Granger, 
Wyo.,  to  Huntington,  Oreg. ;  and  owned  or  controlled  the  capital  stodc 
of  the  Oregon  Railroad  4c  Navigation  ConuMUiy,  which  operated  a 
line  of  railway  extending  from  Huntington  to  Portland,  whei8  it 
connected  with  lines  of  steamships  operated  by  It,  running  to  some 
Ori^ital  ports  and  to  San  Francisco.  The  steamship  Ihie  across  Uie 
sea  had  just  been  organised,  and  had  not  engaged  in  business  until 
1900  or  1901.  It  was  neither  organized  nor  equipped  for  general 
trafilc  but  only  for  transporting  grain  and  flour  originating  on  the 
line  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  In  competition 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railroads.  Its  sail- 
ings were  scheduled  eveiy  30  days,  but  were  In  fact  Irregular  and  un* 
certain.  The  tonnage  of  Oriental  trafite  over  this  Hne  was  Infiniteai* 
mf^  coHiBared  to  tJie  total  tonnage  of  the  system,  being  osAj  .QBB  of 
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1  per  cent,  of  it  The  steamship  line  from  Portland  to  San  Frandsco 
was  likewise  an  inadeqaate  provision  for  any  regular  traffic  and  par- 
ticularly transcontinental  traffic.  Its  sailings  were  irregnlar  and  un- 
reliable, so  that  the  Union  Pacific  Ck>mpany  had  under  its  ownership, 
or  control  through  subsidiary  lines,  a  transportati<m  route,  as  Just 
described,  from  Omaha  and  Kansas  Oity  to  some  Orioital  ports  and 
to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Portland. 

The  Union  Pacific  had  connections  at  Omaha  with  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Chicago  ft  Northwestern,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  other  railways  leading  to  Chicago,  and 
connecting  at  that  point  with  many,  if  not  all,  the  great  trunk  Ifaies 
leading  to  New  York  and  intervening  points.  It  also  had  connec- 
tions at  Kansas  City  with  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Wabash,  Chicago  ft 
Alton,  and  other  railways  leading  to  St  Louis,  and  connecting  there 
with  trunk  lines  extending  to  New  York  and  intervening  points.  It 
also  had  divers  important  feedlng-in  or  branch  lines  along  its  route. 

In  1901  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  owned  or  controlled  a  line 
of  steamships  operating  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  a 
line  of  railway  extending  from  New  Orleans,  through  Louisiana, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  to  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  through  Oregon  to  Portland,  with  several  branch  lines  along 
its  route  extending  into  tributary  territory.  It  also  owned  all  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  which  owned 
the  line  of  railway  extending  between  San  Francisco  and  Ogden  and 
had  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Pacific  Mall  ft  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  operated  lines  of  steamships  between  San  Francisco  to 
and  from  Panama  and  Oriental  ports;  so  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  had  a  transportation  route  over  land  and  sea  extending 
from  New  York,  via  San  Francisco,  to  two  terminal  points*  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  Portland,  Or.  It  also  connected  at  New  Orleans  with  the 
Illinois  Central,  Louisville  ft  Nashville,  Queen  ft  Crescent,  and  other 
roads,  which  opened  up  to  it  the  traffic  of  the  Middle  *  states,  and 
owned  a  line  of  railway  extending  from  New  Orleans  to  Ft  Worth, 
Tex.,  and  to  connections  there  with  roads  leading  to  Colorado  and 
Utah  common  pointa 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Sante  Fe  Railway  Company  in  1901  owned 
or  controlled  a  main  line  of  railway  extending  from  (3kicago,  through 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia, to  San  Francisco. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  1901  owned  a  line  of 
railway  extending  from  Lake  Superior  and  St  Paul,  through  Miun«»- 
sota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  to 
Seattle  and  the  Pacifit;  Coast,  and  through  ownership  of  a  controlling 
interest  In  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Quincy  Rail- 
road Company,  which  operated  lines  of  road  in  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Wyoming,  it  controlled  the  transportation  of  tliat  com- 
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paaj.  Tbe  laBt-named  oompany  connected  at  eeveral  points  wlUi  the 
Unlm  Pacific^  and  was  a  natural  and  important  feeder  for  it 

Tlie  San  Pedro,  Loe  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Company  was 
organised  in  1902  for  tbe  purpose  of  constructing  a  line  of  railway 
extending  from  San  Pedro,  Gal.,  across  tbe  states  of  GallfomJa  and 
Nevada  tn  a  nortbeasterly  coarse^  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

From  Ba  Paso,  Tex.,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  line,  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad  ran  across  tbe  state  of  Texas  to  Texarkana,  and  there 
connected  with  [107]  tbe  rails  of  tbe  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  ft 
Southern  Railroad,  which  extmded  to  St  Louis.  At  St  Louis  tbe 
last-named  road  connected  with  the  Wabash,  for  tbe  Bast,  and  the 
Iflssouri  Pacific  for  Pu^lo,  Ck>lo.,  and  there  connected  with  tbe  Den- 
ver ft  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  which  ran  to  Ogden.  These  last-men- 
tioned roads  constituted  what  is  known  as  the  Oould  System,  and 
operating  under  one  general  managem^it,  swung  around  from  a  point 
on  tbe  Southern  Pacific  at  Bl  Paso  to  another  point  on  tbe  Southern 
Pacific  at  Ogden.  Tbe  lastrnamed  company  constituted  its  only  con- 
nection into  California,  and  afforded  its  only  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation in  transoontinaital  business. 

In  1898  tbe  Union  Pacific  Company,  which  had  been  in  the  bands  of 
a  receiver  since  1883,  was  reorganised,  and  Mr.  Harriman  and  bis 
associates  came  into  control.  Tbey  soon  adopted  and  put  into  exe- 
cution plans  of  a  stupendous  character  for  tbe  refaabiUtation  and 
reconstruction  of  tbe  road,  involving  an  expenditure  of  many  millions 
of  dollars.  Apart  from  possible  rights  conferred  by  tbe  acts  of  Con- 
grtfs  approved  July  1, 1882  (12  Stat  489),  July  2, 1884  (13  Stat  368), 
and  June  20,  1874  (18  Stat  111  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8577]), 
knpwn  as  tbe  ''Pacific  Railroad  Acts,**  tbe  Union  Pacific  Company 
had  no  independent  right  of  co-operation  by  through  route  or  Joint 
rates  with  tbe  Southern  Pacific  for  the  Pacific  Coast  trade,  and  in  fact 
no  other  direct  connection  was  open  to  it  for  that  trade  except  the 
Southern  Pacific  road  itself.  Tbe  Rio  Grande  and  its  allied  lines 
and  connections  with  trunk  lines  from  the  east  at  St  Louis  was  avail* 
able  to  the  Souttiem  Pacific  as  a  connection  at  Ogden  for  business 
for  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Middle  states.  To  meet  a  menace  occa- 
sioned by  this  situation  and  secure  a  reliable  and  permanent  arrange- 
moit  for  Pacific  Coast  business,  Mr.  Harriman,  acting  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Company,  first  tried  to  purchase  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  the  old  Central  Pacific  line,  extoiding  between  Ogden  and 
San  Francisco,  and  faiUng  in  this,  entered  into  negotiations  with  C.  P. 
Huntington  in  bis  lifetime  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  block  of  the 
capital  stock  of  that  company,  owned  by  him.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
this,  he  renewed  bis  efforts  to  secure  that  stock  from  Mr.  Huntington's 
heirs  and  devisees  after  bis  death,  in  1900.  In  this  effort  he  bad  a 
competitor  in  George  Ctould,  acting  for  tbe  Gk>uld  interests.  It  re- 
sulted, in  1901  and  1902,  in  the  purchase  for  tbe  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany of  900,000  shares,  and  these,  with  tbe  shares  of  some  preferred 
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stock  Aftemmrtls  iOToed  and  tak«ii  by  it,  matde  a  holding  of  a  nttlo 
over  46  per  cent  of  tlio  total  ontatandbig  Inne  of  Roatliern  PaeMc 
stock.  Tbia  was  a  holAnif  toffldent,  according  to  the  usoal  conduct  of 
corporate  affairs^  to  inanre  to  the  Union  Pacific  Ckmipany  control  in 
like  management  of  tlie  Sonthem  Pacific  Gompany. 

In  1901  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  acquired  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  whi^  was  a  natural 
and  actual  feeder  to  the  Union  Pacific  Gompany.  After  an  unsuccess- 
fOl  eBtort  to  secure  from  Mr.  Hill,  who  acted  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
Gompany,  a  partial  interest  in  that  purchase^  in  order  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fair  and  equitable  relations  which  had  theretofore 
eristed  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Burlington  roads,  Mr.  Har- 
riman  purchased  for  ttie  Union  Padflc  Company  a  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Gompany,  including  in  his  pur- 
Aaae  more  of  the  preferred  than  of  the  common  stock.  The  preferred, 
by  action  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  latter  company,  was  soon 
retired.  The  Northern  Securities  Company  was  afterwards  organised, 
and  the  common  stock  transferred  to  it.  Upon  its  diflflolutiMi  in  1906, 
the  Union  Pacific  Gompany  was  required  to  accept  a  part  of  the  stock 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  in  Hen  of  some  of  its  former 
holdings  in  the  common  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Gompany.  EDar- 
riman  ▼.  Northern  Securities  Co.,  197  U.  S.  244,  25  Sup.  Gt.  493,  49 
L.  Ed.  7S9.  If  the  Union  Pacific  Company  acquired  any  controlling  or 
influential  interest  in  the  manag^noit  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Gom- 
pany, these  things  resulted  in  the  loss  thereof.  FineJly,  In  the  years 
1908  and  1909,  holdings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  in  Northern 
Pacific  or  Great  Northern  stock  entirely  ceased. 

In  1904  the  defendants  Harriman,  Rogers,  Stillman,  Frick,  Kahn, 
and  Schiir  purchased  for  themstiyes  as  individuals  180,000,000  in  par 
ralue  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Atchison,  Topdca  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Company,  and  [108]  later  in  1906  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
invested  110,000,000  of  its  idle  money  in  the  preferred  stock  of 
that  company.  The  individuals  who  purchased  and  owned  the 
common  stock  secured  the  Section  of  two  of  their  syndic«ce,  the 
defendants  Frick  and  Rogers,  as  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Company.  They  were  at  that  time  also  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Gompany.  The  holding  of 
the  last-*mentioned  company  of  $10,000,000  in  ihe  preferred  stoCk  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Gompany  was  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding 
stock  of  the  latter  company.    This  was  all  disposo  1  of  in  1909. 

Some  time  after  the  acquisition  by  the  Union  Pacific  Gompany  of 
the  Southern  Padflc  stock,  the  latter  company  became  involved  in  a 
eontroveray  with  the  Ph<Bniz  &  Bastem  Railroad  Gompany,  the  owners 
of  a  diort  line  of  road  in  Arisona.  Litigation  ensued,  and  resulted  in 
the  sale  of  the  Phoenix  ft  Eastern  Railroad  to  the  Southern  Padflc 
Gompany.  About  that  time  tliere  was  a  consolidatton  of  a  ^ort  line 
eC  road  (about  90  mUes)  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Oaltfbilila  witb 
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tbe  Southern  Bailway  Oompany.  This  con«olidatioa  wa»  made  imr- 
Boant  to  the  laws  of  tbe  state  of  California. 

Prior  to  1S90  the  Union  Pacific  Ck>mpany  thron^^  its  snbsidiaiy 
company,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  constructed  a  line  of  railroad  ex- 
tending from  Salt  Lake  Oity  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Milfordt 
a  point  near  the  state  line  between  Utah  and  Nevada,  a  dMatiee  <tt 
aboat  206  niilea^  and  plans  were  made  for  an  eactenslon  of  the  road 
further  southwestwardly  and  nltiSBttteiy  to  Los  Angtiea.  CNradteg 
luid  been  done  at  a  heavy  cost  on  this  eztenslQn  for  a  farther  distiniee 
of  117  miles*  a  part  of  the  way  being  through  a  rugged  and  narrow 
defile  in  the  mountain,  when,  on  account  of  financial  embarraasuMts 
culminating  in  the  rec^Tership  of  the  Union  Pacific  aad  Oscson  Sheet 
Line  Companies!  work  had  to  be  ahand<med.  In  the  meantime. a  tax 
deed  purporting  to  convey  title  to  the  graded  read  had  beenseenxM 
by  defendant  Clark  and  his  associates^  who  sought  ta  eenstmet  a  put 
of  a  line  of  railway  projected. by  them  between  Salt  Lake  City  SMd 
Los  Angeles  over  it  This  provoked  proceedings  hi  the  Land  Depar*- 
meut  and  oourts  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  to  assert  its  rights,  which 
resulted  favorably  to  its  contention.  Utah  N.  &  0.  B.  Co.  v.  Utah  ft 
0.  By.  Go.  (a  C.)  110  Fed.  879. 

Pending  subsequent  controversies  between  the  parties,  an  adjant- 
ment  was  reached  whereby  the  two  promoters,  the  Oregon  fihort.Une 
and  the  Clark  interests,  proceeded  Jointly  to  construct  and  operate  ^ 
single  line,  each  taking  one-half  interest  in  the  stock  «f  tbe  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Company,  which  owned  andopenaled 
it  It  was  not  completed,  and  no  commerce  passed  over  lt,'«ntil  1M6. 
In  the  further  adjustment  of  their  differences,  certain  pwrnanent  pro- 
visions relating  to  Joint,  through,  and  local  rates  were  made^  faviorahle 
to  the  interests  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  and  its  allied  roadaasia 
system. 

Prior  to  1901  agents  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pneifle,  and 
Santa  Fe  roads  were  actively  engaged  in  New  York,  and  eiaewhere  In 
securing  business  between  New  York,  Pittsburg,  and  intsrior  points 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  The  Union  Pacific  Company,  having  no  through 
route,  had  to  depend  upon  connections  with  other  roads  at  eltheread 
of  its  line,  and  to  share  with  them  the  revenne  vesnltlag  fk»m  the 
traffic  secured  In  such  proportiona  that  out  of  the  through  rate  it 
received  but  a  minor  part;  for  instance: 

Percent 
On  traflle  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  tie  Omaha  and  Og- 

den,  it  reeelved  of  the  through  rate  only . 84. 4 

Its  connections  east  of  Omaha  receiyed 86. 5 

And  the  Southern  PadAc,  from  Ogden  to  destination,  received...  80. 1 
On  tarafflc  from  New  York  to  6an  Frandseo,  via  E:ansas  Oity 

and  Osdeo,  It  recelred  of  ttm  through  rate  only SO.  6 

Its  conaeettons  east  of  Kansas  City  received 88. 6 

And  the  Southen  PMlflc,  fmn  Ogden  to  desthiatlon,  received..  80.9 
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Pmt  ctnt* 
On  traffic  from  dndnnati  to  San  Francisco,  yia  Omaha  and  Og- 

den,  It  received — ^-.-  40.4 

Its  connections  east  of  Omaha  recetved 24. 4 

And  the  Sonthem  Pacific,  from  Ogdoi  to  destination,  received —  3S.  2 

[IM]  On  tralflc  from  COiieago  to  San  Francisco,  via  6[an8as 

Oi^  and  Ogden,  it  recelTed  of  the  throng^  rate  only..  48. 6 

Its  connections  east  of  Kansas  Olty  received 14. 2 

And  the  Sonthem  Padilc,  from  Ogden  to  destination,  reertved..  42. 2 

From  these  fUrly  illustrative  instances  It  afipears  that,  on  trans- 
continental traffic  from  New  York  and  important  interior  points  by 
way  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  to  San  Francisco,  the  connections  of 
the  last-mentioned  road  oa  both  aids  recdved  practically  two-thirds 
of  the  total  freight  rate;  the  Sonthem  Pacific  itself  receiving  abont 
the  same  proporti<m  of  it  as  the  Union  Pacific  did.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Sonthem  Pacific  received  on  freight  from  New  York  com- 
mon points  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  New  Orleans  on  its  own  ronte 
an  the  through  rate,  and  on  fr^^t  from  Cincinnati,  Ohicago,  and 
otiier  interior  points  to  San  Francisco  via  New  Orleans  the  total 
throngh  rate  less  the  small  portion  required  by  the  initial  carriers  for 
tnnsportation  from  point  of  origin  to  New  Orleans. 

Many  witneesee  testified  generally  that  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Sonthem  Pacific  were  prior  to  1901  competing  lines  for  transconti- 
nental business  and  had  separate  soliciting  agents  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  The  proof  amply  shows  that  th«y  were  active  in  securing 
rontlngB  of  freight  and  passengers  to  Oalifomia,  but  that  they  did  it 
In  two  ways:  One  by  direct  solicitation  of  shippers  and  passengers, 
and  the  other  by  securing  and  fostering  friendly  relations  with  the 
Initial  carriers  at  the  points  of  origin  of  the  traffic.  The  initial  car- 
der conunonly  was  able  to  and  did  determine  the  routing  of  all  traffic. 
Notwithstanding  the  right  of  the  shipper  in  the  abstract  to  do  so,  the 
Initial  carrier  practically  settled  the  question  so  as  best  to  serve  its 
own  interest 

In  so  far,  however,  as  the  initial  carrier  was  influenced  by  the  ship- 
pen  and  they  by  the  soliciting  agents,  the  result  was  this:  As  be- 
tween die  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific,  the  agents  of  the 
former  exercised  their  Infiuence  in  fiivor  of  their  through  route  by 
way  of  New  Orleans;  but,  as  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Santa 
FOi  the  agents  of  the  Southem  Pacific  exercised  their  influence  in 
fRvor  of  the  Union  Pacific  route,  as  It  thereby  secured  for  itself  a 
haul  of  800  miles  over  its  own  road  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  the 
last  connecting  link  into  California. 

The  actuating  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  in 
acquiring  the  Huntingt<m  stock  was  to  secure  a  permanent  and  i«- 
llable  connection  at  Ogden  for  throng^  traffic  ov«r  the  Central  Pacific 
line  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  thereby  to  save  the  necessity  fbr  con- 
stmctlng  a  road  of  its  own  from  Ogden  to  San  Frandflco. 
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The  fi&cts  nlafinf  to  less  Importaat  competitioii  (1)  between  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Interior  points  on  the  one  hand  and  Portland, 
Or.,  on  the  other,  (2)  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Colorado 
and  Utah  common  points,  (8)  between  Portland  and  Utah,  Colorado, 
and  Nevada  common  points,  (4)  betweoi  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land, <6)  betweoi  San  Francisco  and  Montana  and  Idaho  common 
points;  and  (6)  between  New  York  and  interior  common  points  and 
the  Orient,  will  be  specifically  referred  to  so  far  as  necessary  in  the 
opinion. 

Frank  B.  Kellogg  and  Cordenio  A.  Severance  (George  W. 
Wickershamj  Atty.  Gen.,  on  the  brief) ,  for  the  United  States. 

N.  H.  Loatnis^  P.  ¥.  Dutme,  and  D.  T.  Watson  (H.  F. 
Stambaugh  and  John  M.  Freeman^  on  the  brief),  for 
defendants. 

Before  Sakbobn,  Yak  Deyanter,  Hook,  and  Adams,  C^- 
cuit  Jadge& 

Adams,  Circuit  Judge  (after  stating  the  facts  as  above). 

1.  To  bring  any  transaction  within  the  condemnation  of 
the  first  section  of  the  anti-trust  law,  it  must  be  a  contract, 
combination,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  or  inter- 
national commerce.  This  restraint  [110]  must  be  substan- 
tial in  character  and  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  the 
transacti<m  complained  of.  Addyaton  Pipe  dk  Steel  Go.  v. 
UnUed  States,  176  U.  S.  211,  20  Sup.  CJt  96,  44  L.  Ed.  136, 
and  cases  cited.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  com- 
plaint in  this  case,  and  the  one  chiefly  relied  upon  by  counsel 
f<^  the  government  in  support  of  their  contentions,  is  the 
purchase  in  1901  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company  of  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Soulhem  Pacific 
Company.  Its  consequences  are  alleged  to  have  been  the 
destruction  or  restriction  of  free  competition  in  transconti- 
nental conmierce.  Whether  such  consequences  followed  de- 
pends upon  whether  these  companies  were  or  could  have  been 
independent  and  substantial  competitors  before  the  transac- 
tion in  question  occurred.  Kimball  v.  AtoMsony  T.  dh  S.  F. 
R.  Co.  (C.  C.)  46  Fed.  888.  Most  obviously,  if  they  were 
not  and  could  not  then  have  been  such  competitors,  the  se- 
curing of  control  of  both  by  one  did  not  destroy  or  stifle  com- 
petition. Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States,  198  U.  S. 
197, 881, 24  Sup.  Ct  436, 48  L.  Ed.  679. 
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The  question  13ien  is:  Was  tbe  line  of  the  tfnion  Psdfic 
Company,  extending  only  from  Omaha  and  Slansas  City 
on  the  eastto  Ogden  on  the  west  a  competing  line  prior  to 
1901  for  transocmtinental  business  with  the  Southern  Fm- 
eific  Company,  whose  line  extended  from  New  York  on  the 
ea^  over  the  sea  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  on  the  west?  The  question  is  not 
whether  it  constituted  a  continuous  line  over  which  trafBc 
might  possibly  be  moved  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  in- 
terior to  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  whether  it  constituted  a  feas- 
ible route  over  which  it  could  enter  naturally  and  profitably 
into  competition  with  the  SouthAm  Pacific  route  for  that 
traffic. 

Claim  is  not  made  that  it  was  such  a  competitor  for  any 
business  originating  on  or  near  to  its  main  line,  but  only  for 
business  originating  in  New  York  or  Pittsburg  common 
points,  1,000  or  more  miles  away  from  its  line.  Its  traffic 
betwem  New  York  and  interior  points,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Portland,  Oreg«,  on  the  other,  was  of  trifling  importance, 
amounting  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  purchase  of  the 
Huntington  stock  to  only  0^  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage. 
AccOTdingly  its  eompetitiye  relation  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
route  with  respect  to  traffic  in  and  out  of  San  Francisoo,  the 
chief  gateway  for  trans-continental  buBiness,  will  first  be 
considered. 

It  had  a  connection  at  Granger  with  its  subsidiary  lines, 
the  Oregon  Short  line  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  A  Naviga- 
tion Line,  extending  to  Portland,  and  there  with  a  line  of 
steamboats  irregularly  and  infrequently  running  between 
that  part  and  San  Francisco.  But  this  detour  through 
Portland  and  over  the  sea  was  long,  unreliable,  and  unsat- 
isfactory, and  afforded  no  opportunity  for  fair,  and  remuner- 
ative competition  with  the  Southern  Pacific  for  San  Fran- 
cisco trade.  It  was  about  1,700  miles  in  length,  as  against 
800  miles  in  direct  line  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco.  In 
fact,  prior  to  1901  it  had  never  been  employed  in  any  cnb- 
stantial  way  as  an  outlet  for  the  Union  Pacific's  west-bound 
freight  into  San  Francisoo.  It  is  inconceivable,  therefore, 
that  the  Huntington  stock  was  purchased  to  prevent,  or  had 
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ihe  [111]  effect  of  preventing,  hi  any  substantial  way,  free 
competition  with  so  devious  and  impracticable  a  route. 

We  shall  accordingly  dismiss  it  from  further  considera- 
tion so  far  as  transcontinental  business  is  concerned,  and 
pass  to  the  important  question  upon  which  argument  was 
concentrated:  Whether  the  right,  privilege,  or  practice, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  of  eonned;ing  with  the  rails  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Ogden  and  of  using  that  company's 
line  between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco,  together  with  the 
right,  privilege,  or  practice  of  connecting  at  Omaha  and 
Kansas  City  with  the  lines  of  other  railroads,  which  by  tiiem- 
selves  and  by  successive  connections  led  to  the  points  of  ori- 
gin of  the  traffic,  constituted  the  Union  Pacific  a  competitor 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  for  that  traffic  It  is  certain  the 
Union  Pacific  by  itself  could  do  none  of  that  business.  It 
extended  neither  to  its  origin  nor  destination.  It  depended 
for  success  upon  its  connections  with  other  raihroadf)  at  the 
east  and  with  its  alleged  competitor  at  the  west  end  of  its 
own  line. 

2.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906  (84  Stat,  pt  1,  p.  690 
[U.  S.  Oomp.  St.  Supp.  1909,  p.  1169])  known  as  the  "  Hep- 
bum  Act,"  there  was  no  way  of  coercing  railroad  companies 
into  establishing  through  routes  or  joint  rates  with  each 
other.  In  Southern  Pacific  v.  Interstate  Com.  Cofr^y  200 
U.  S.  586,  668,  26  Sup.  Ct.  830,  884,  50  L.  Ed.  685,  the  Su- 
preme Court  speaking  of  a  time  antedating  the  Hepburn  act, 
said: 

'*  It  Is  conceded  tbat  the  different  railroads  forming  a  oontiniioiisllne 
of  road  are  free  to  adopt  or  refase  to  adopt  Joint  through  tariff  rates. 
Tbe  commerce  act  recognises  such  right,  and  provides  for  the  ilHng 
witb  the  commission  of  the  throm^  tariff  rates,  as  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  ooiqpanles.  The  whole  question  df  joint  through  tariff  rates, 
under  the  proyisions  of  the  act,  is  one  of  agreement  between  tbe  com- 
panies, and  they  may,  or  may  not,  enter  into  it,  as  they  may  thinic  their 
interests  demand.  And  it  is  equally  plain  that  an  initial  carrier  may 
agree  iqnni  Jolat  through  rates  with  one  or  several  coanectlng  carriens, 
wlie  between  each  otter  mlglit  be  regatded  as  compettng  ruada  It 
is  also  undoubted  that  the  coaunon  carrier  need  not  conttaet  to  carry 
beyond  Its  own  line,  but  may  there  deliver  to  the  next  sncceedlns:  car- 
rier, and  thns  end  its  responsibility,  and  charge  its  local  rate  for  the 
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tranqportatlaiL    If  it  agree  to  tean^port  bejond  its  own  ttneb  It 
do  80  by  sach  lines  as  it  ehooees." 

Whether,  therefore,  the  great  Eastern  lines  and  their  con- 
nections, which  gathered  up  the  west-bound  freight,  shooM 
favor  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  the  Santa 
Fe  routes,  as  their  final  connection  into  San  Francisco,  was 
optional  with  them.  If  they  favored  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
terms  of  their  arrangement,  whether  for  a  reasonable  partici- 
pation by  each  in  the  through  rates,  or  on  the  basis  of  local 
rates  for  the  service  of  each,  or  otherwise,  were  not  within 
the  power  of  the  Union  Pacific  itself  to  determine,  or  of  the 
courts,  in  the  absence  of  legislative  authority,  to  enforce. 
If,  perchance,  the  Union  Pacific  had  for  a  time  a  voluntary 
arrangement  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the 
Michigan  Central,  and  the  New  York  Central  for  a  through 
route  and  joint  rates'  on  trafBic  destined  from  New  York 
common  points  to  Ogden  and  thence  to  San  Francisco>  can 
it  be  true  that  that  fact  by  itself  would  have  constituted  the 
Michigan  Central  a  competitor  of  the  Southern  Pacific  for 
[112]  that  traffic  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law?  If  not,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  Union 
Pacific  Company,  another  intermediate  link,  like  it,  in  the 
same  temporary  through  route,  could  have  been  such  a  com- 
petitor. But  we  do  not  rest  our  conclusion  on  this  feature 
of  the  case  alone. 

8.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  owned 
and  operated  the  road  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  with 
which  alone  (except  for  the  circuitous  and  impracticable 
route  via  Portland  and  the  sea  to  San  Francisco)  the  Union 
Pacific  could  have  connected,  and  over  which  alone  it  could 
have  carried  its  traffic  into  San  Francisco,  we  are  unable  to 
understand*  how  the  Union  Pacific  could  have  been  an  inde- 
pendent competitor  with  the  Southern  Pacific  for  business 
over  that  road  into  San  Francisco.  While  the  Union  Pacific 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Southern  Pacific  for  its 
connection  westward,  the  Southern  Pacific  was  not  at  all  de- 
pendent upon  the  Union  Pacific  for  its  connection  eastward. 
The  Denver  A  Rio  Grande  Company  and  its  allied  lines  un- 
der one  control  had  a  through  route  extending  from  Ogden, 
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throu^  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  St  Louis,  to  Chicago 
and  other  interior  points,  and  thence  by  many  available  con- 
nections to  New  York  and  the  seaboard.  This  was  obviously 
a  most  attractive  and  powerful  rival  of  the  XJnion  Pacific 
Company,  and  a  constant  menace  to  its  success.  The  latter 
was  in  no  position  to  coerce  any  action  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific   Its  hands  were  tied. 

But,  it  is  argued,  it  could  retaliate  by  using  its  influence 
to  induce  initial  carriers  or  shippers  to  route  transconti- 
nental freight  by  way  of  Portland  and  the  sea  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  being  such  a  long  and  unreliable  route,  little 
success  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  in  such  re- 
taliation. If  the  Rio  Grande  should  have  been  favored  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  as  its  Eastern  connection,  the  Union 
Pacific,  in  the  language  of  the  witnesses,  would  have  been 
practically  bottled  up  at  Ogden.  With  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  Southern  Pacific  as  an  initial  carrier  to  deflect 
all  east-bound  traffic  to  another  line  at  Ogden,  and  with  the 
right  to  exact  on  all  east  or  west  bound  traffic  local  rates, 
instead  of  a  fair  and  just  proportion  of  an  established 
through  rate,  the  Southern  Pacific  would  easily  have  put  a 
quick  and  decisive  ending  to  any  hostile  rivalry  or  competi- 
tion, if  such  had  been  hazarded  by  the  Union  Pacific  This 
absolute  dependence  by  the  latter  upon  the  Southern  Pacific 
for  a  distance  of  800  miles  of  its  only  through  route,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  dependence  upon  the  voluntary  action  of  i^ 
Eastern  connections  already  pointed  out,  in  our  opinion,  ren- 
dered any  equal  or  profitable  competition  between  them  im- 
possible. No  real  rivalry  in  the  nature  of  things  could  have 
subsisted  as  long  as  the  success  of  one  was  dependent  upon 
the  consent  or  favor  of  the  other.  Instead  of  the  situation 
being  competitive,  the  two  roads  really  acted  together  and 
co-operated  between  themselves  and  with  their  connections 
in  securing  as  much  of  the  trans-continental  traffic,  each  for 
the  other,  according  to  their  respective  facilities,  as  they 
could  get,  and  participated  in  the  total  revenue  on  a  basis 
of  comparative  service  rendered.  Their  relations  were  like 
those  of  a  limited  partnership,  rather  than  those  of  hostile 
competitorship. 
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[118]  But  it  is  said  tbe  Pacific  Bailroad  acts»  supn^  obli- 
gated the  Umon  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  (the  pvedeoeasar 
in  right  of  the  Southern  Pacific  so  far  as  the  road  from 
Ogden  to  San  Francisco  is  concerned)  to  the  estahlishmfffit 
of  through  routes  and  maintenance  of  joint  rates,  and  take 
these  roads  out  of  the  operation  of  tl^  rule  announced  in 
the  case  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  v.  Interstate  Com. 
Com^y  supra.  But  we  do  not  so  interpret  them.  Those  acts 
required  the  two  roads,  the  one  from  Ogden  east  to  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City,  and  the  other  from  Ogden  west  to  San 
Francisco,  or  their  predecessors,  to  be  ^^  operated  and  used 
for  all  purposes  of  communication,  travel  and  transportation 
so  far  as  the  public  and  government  are  concerned,  as  one 
continuous  line"  (section  12,  Act  July  2, 1862, 12  Stat  495), 
and  also  required  them  in  such  operation  and  use  ^^  to  afford 
and  secure  to  each  equal  advantages  and  facilities  as  to  rates, 
time,  transportation,  without  any  discrimination  of  any  kind 
in  favor  of  the  road  or  business  of  any  or  either  of  said  com- 
panies, or  adverse  to  the  road  or  business  of  any  or  either  of 
the  others  ♦  ♦  ♦"  (section  16,  Act  July  2, 1864, 18  Stat 
362). 

The  act  of  1862  not  only  provided  for  the  continuous  op- 
eration of  the  roads,  but  empowered  them  to  consolidate 
(section  16) ;  and  so  likewise  did  the  act  of  1864  (section  16). 
These  acts  were  obviously  intended  to  secure  a  pennanent 
physical  connection  between  the  roads  and  to  provide  gen- 
erally for  equal  accommodations  to  the  public  on  the  basis 
of  independent  carriers;  but  we  discover  in  them  no  provi- 
sions or  machinery  by  which  the  Southern  Pacific,  as  succes- 
sor to  one  of  them,  could  have  been  compelled  by  the  courts 
or  otherwise  to  make  agreements  governing  interchange  of 
traffic  or  through  rates,  or  fixing  the  division  of  such  throu^. 
rates  between  the  two  roads.  Section  15  of  the  act  of  1864 
is  not  substantially  diflbrent,  so  far  as  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration is  concerned,  from  section  8  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  of  1887  (24  Stat  380).  They  both  forbid  di^ 
crimination  in  rates  between  connecting  lines.  Seoticm  8 
has  been  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  drcuit  not  to  inveet  the  com<^. 
mission  or  the  courts  with  power  to  compel  carriers  to  make 
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oontEscts  or  agreements  for  through  Inlling  of  freij^t  or  for 
joint  rates.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  held  that  such  matters 
are  left  to  the  voluntary  determination  of  the  interested  car- 
riers. L.  R.  <6  Mem.  S.  R.  Co.  v.  E.  Tenn.j  etc.j  Co.  8 
Interst  Com.  B.  1;  LitHe  Bock  dk  M.  Jt.  Oo.  y.  St  Louis 
dk  S.  W.  By.  Oo.j  68  Fed,  775, 11  C.  €•  A.  417.  See,  also,  to 
the  same  effect,  Oregon  Short  LinSy  eto.j  v.  Northern  Pacific 
R.  Co.  (C  C.)  61  Fed.  466,  474,  and  Chicago  dk  N.  W.  By. 
Co.  V.  Osborne,  52  Fed  912, 914, 8  C  C.  A.  347. 

The  voluminous  evidence  of  officers,  agents,  and  shippers 
to  the  effect  that  active  c(»npetitlon  existed  between  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  roads  prior  to  1901  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  legal  and  physical  relations 
of  the  roads  to  each  other  and  of  other  related  facts. 
Whether  there  was  oompetition  or  not,  in  view  of  all  these 
things,  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  and  not  sus- 
ceptible of  determination  by  the  preponderance  of  proof  aa 
an  issue  of  fact  only.  Without  doubt  there  was  active  com- 
petition, but  [114]  it  was  chiefly  in  co-operation  with  initial 
lines,  which  had  the  routings  of  frei^t,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  aoch  initial  lines  and  their  connections  to  Omaha  or  Kan- 
sas City,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  Pacific  Com*- 
pany  itself.  Even  so  far  as  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
latter  company,  it  operated  necessarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  an  extent  of  about  eight-twentieths  of 
the  haul  after  the  Union  Pacific  took  it  at  Omaha  or  Kansas 
City.  In  this  condition  of  things,  the  opinions  of  any  num- 
ber of  witnesses  as  to  whether  the  two  were  competing  linea 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law  is  of  little  aid,  and  the  gmeral 
statement  of  those  witnesses  that  the  two  roads  had  separate 
soliciting  aj^enta  throws  little,  if  any,  light  upon  the  ulti- 
mate issue. 

The  immediate  and  actuating  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  in  acquiring  the  Huntington  stock, 
and  thereby  the  control  of  the  operations  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  line,  were,  according  to  the  proof,  to  secure,  a  perma- 
nent working  and  reliable  connection  at  Ogden  over  an  ex- 
isting reed  for  its  through  traffic;  a  connection  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  grace  of  a  donuBant  copartner,  but  cme  within 
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its  own  control.  We  recognize  the  proposition  that,  if  the 
necessary  and  direct  result  of  the  purchase  of  the  Hunting- 
ton stock  was  to  destroy  or  substantially  suppress  free  and 
natural  competition,  before  then  existing  between  the  two 
companies,  or  if  that  purchase  put  it  within  the  power  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  to  destroy  or  suppress  sudi  com- 
petition, the  latter-named  company  would  undoubtedly  be 
held  to  have  intended  the  natural  and  reasonable  conse- 
quences of  its  act,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dominant  pur- 
pose just  mentioned,  would  have  violated  the  Anti-Trust  law. 
Addystan  Pipe  <&  Steel  Co.  v.  Uruted  States,  175  U.  S.  211, 
234,  20  Sup.  Ct  96,  44  L.  Ed.  136 ;  Northern  Securities  Co.  v. 
Ufdted  States,  193  U.  S.  197,  328,  332,  357,  24  Sup.  Ct  436, 
48  L.  Ed.  679. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  all  the  facts  of  this  case,  considered 
in  their  natural,  reasonable,  and  practical  aspect,  and  given 
their  appropriate  relative  signification,  do  not  make  the 
Union  Pacific  a  substantial  competitor  for  transcontinental 
business  with  the  Southern  Pacific  in  or  prior  to  the  year 
1901.  We  therefore  pass  to  a  consideration  of  some  less  im- 
portant matters  relied  upon  by  the  government  to  establish 
destruction  of  competition  between  those  companies. 

It  is  contended  that  it  was  destroyed  or  suppressed  in  trans- 
continental business  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
Middle  states,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Portland  and  Willa- 
mette Valley  common  points,  on  the  other  hand.  The  route 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  for  this  business  was  by  its  own  line 
via  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  and  that  of 
the  Union  Pacific  was  by  its  own  line  from  Omaha  and  Kan- 
sas City  to  Ogden,  together  with  its  connections  and  subcon- 
nections  eastward  from  Omaha  and  Kansas  CSty,  and  its 
subsidiary  lines,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Oregon  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  running  northwestwardly  into  Port- 
land and  the  Valley.  The  geographical  relation  of  these 
routes  to  each  other,  and  the  dependence  of  one  of  them,  at 
least,  upon  voluntary  arrangements  with  other  lines,  would 
seem  to  render  natural  and  fair  competition  between  them 
for  the  Portland  trade  impossible;  but  the  [116]  slight 
volume  of  the  traffic  here  involved  affords  a  controlling  and 
decisive  consideration.    For  the  year  ending  June  80,  1900« 
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the  tonnage  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  this  trade 
was  only  0.10  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage.  For  the  same 
year  the  tonnage  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  in  this  trade 
was  only  0.46  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage. 

Again,  it  is  contended  that  the  control  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  acquired  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
suppressed  free  ccxnpetition  between  th^n  for  business  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Colorado  and  Utah  ocmimon 
points.  The  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  available  fw  this 
traffic  was  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  or  Chdveston  by 
sea ;  thence  over  its  own  line  to  Ft  Worth,  Tex. ;  thence  over 
its  connection,  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  to  Denver;  thence 
over  another  connection,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  into  Utah. 

The  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  C<»npany  available  for  it 
was  its  own  line  from  Kansas  City  and  OmiJia  to  Denver  and 
Ogden,  with  its  numerous  initial  connections  and  Bob-oonnec- 
tions,  and  also  a  line  by  sea  from  New  York  to  Newport  News 
and  Savannah;  thence  by  connections  at  those  places  with 
such  railroads  as  would  favor  them  through  the  interior  oj: 
the  country  to  the  beginning  of  its  own  rails  at  Kansas  City 
or  Omaha. 

Physically  and  practically  q>eaking,  in  view  of  the  circuit^" 
of  the  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  of  the  necessary  de- 
pendence of  both  companies  upon  volunteer  connections,  real 
rivalry  between  them  for  this  traffic  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  possible;  but  here  again  the  traffic  itself  was  of  little 
volume  and  comparatively  unimportant.  For  the  year  end- 
ing January  80, 1900,  the  tonnage  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
this  business  was  only  0.19  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage.  For 
the  same  year  the  tonnage  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  this  traffic 
was  only  0.47  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage. 

A  like  contention  is  made  concerning  the  traffic  between 
San  Francisco,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Portland  and  points  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  on  the  other  hand;  but  tiiis  traflfc 
was  also  small.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1901,  tfafa  ton- 
nage of  the  Southern  P^acific  in  this  traffic  was  only  OM  per 
cent  of  its  total  tonnage,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  Union 
Pacific  C(«ipany  in  it  for  the  same  period  wm  only  1.&7  p«r 
cent  of  its  total  tonnage.  A  similar  contention  is  made  < 
©6826**— VOL  4—17 ^21 
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iseniing  the  traffic  from  Portland  and  Willsmette  YnBsy 
common  points,  on  iiie  one  hand,  and  Ogden  and  its  oomm<m 
points,  on  the  other.  Hie  route  of  tlie  Southern  Pacific 
Company  for  this  business  was  by  the  so-called  Shasta  route 
from  Portland  to  Sacramento,  and  thence  via  the  old  Gen- 
ta*al  Pacific  route  to  Ogden.  This  was  a  long  and  circuitous 
route,  compared  to  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  from 
Portland  via  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and 
Oregon  Short  Line  to  Ogden.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the 
business  was  trifling.  For  .the  year  ending  June  80,  1901, 
the  tonnage  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  it  was  only  0.01  per 
cent  of  its  total  tonnage,  while  tiiat  of  the  Union  Pacific  was 
only  0.86  per  cent  of  its  total  t<mnage. 

A  like  contention  is  made  concerning  traffic  from  San 
Francisco,  on  the  one  hand,  and  points  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
fiastem  Oregon,  and  [116]  Washington  on  the  oth^  hand. 
Widiovt  commenting  upon  the  uncompetitive  character  of 
ihffse  routes  for  this  business,  it  suffices  to  call  attention  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  traffic  itself.  For  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1900,  the  tonnage  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Gompany  in  it 
was  only  0.02  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage,  while  that  of  the 
Ubioh  Pacific  Company  for  the  same  time  was  only  0.38  per 
oint  of  its  total  tonnage. 

Claim  is  also  made  that  the  control  which  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  acquired  by  the  purchsfie  of  the  Huntington 
stock  suppressed  free  competition  between  them  for  the 
Oriental  traffic.  Many  considerations  arising  out  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  roads  to  the  trans-Pacific  steamship  lines 
which  carried  the  traffic  from  the  coast  have  conduced  to  the 
conelusi<m  reached ;  hot  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  not  con- 
sidering this  case  in  view  of  the  present  Oriental  traffic,  but 
in  view  of  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  when  the  transaction 
complained  of  occurred,  we  find  adequate  reason  for  it  in 
the  small  amount  of  this  business  also.  For  the  year  ^d- 
ing  January  80,  1901,  the  tonnage  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  Iiandlihg  it  was  only  0.20  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage, 
'wbild  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  both  through  San  Francisco 
wad  Portland  gateways  was  only  OJll  per  ccsnt  of  its  total 
^wnajge* 
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Tlie  tggregtte  of  all  the  boBiiifieB  done  by  tbe  UaioB  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  Companies  over  all  these  routce  ior 
the  yeats  spedified,  which  we  believe  fairly  represent  the 
general  conditions  prevailing  at  or  before  the  Huntington 
stock  was  purchased,  was  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Conpany 
0.88  per  cent  of  the  entire  tomiage  of  that  system,  and  Im 
the  Union  Pacific  Company  8.10  per  cent  of  its  aggrcigate 
tonnage.  Tables  in  evidence  also  disclose  that  the  total  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  trafik;  over  these  minor  routes  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  for  the  year  preceding  the  year 
of  the  Huntington  purchase  amounted  to  only  1.25  per  cent 
of  the  total  revenue  of  that  system. 

Certainly  the  desire  to  appropriate  the  trifling  bosineat 
done  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  on  these  minor  lines, 
or  to  suppress  a  competition  in  traffic  which  was  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  small  proportions,  could  not  have  been  the  in- 
spiration of  the  vast  outlay  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the 
HuntiQgton  sto<^.  Neither  was  the  suppression  of  competi- 
tion in  this  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  the  business 
of  botti  companies  a  substantial  or  natural  consequence  of 
that  imp<u:tant  transaction.  It  did  not  amount  to  a  direct 
and  substantial  restraint  of  either  intestate  or  international 
commerce.  It  was  at  best  only  contingsntly,  incidentally, 
and  infinitesimaDy  affected  by  it.  This  is  not  sufficient  to 
bring  it  within  the  condemnation  of  the  Anti-Trust  law. 
United  States  v.  Joint  Traific  Association,  171  U.  S.  506,  18 
Sup.  Ct  25,  43  L.  Ed.  259;  Anderson  v.  United  States,  171 
U.  S.  604,  19  Sup.  Ct.  50,  43  L.  Ed.  300;  Field  v.  Barber 
AsphaU  Co.,  194  U.  S.  618,  24  Sup.  a.  784,  48  L.  Ed.  1142; 
Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States,  supra;  dndwuMti 
Packet  Co.  V.  Bay,  200  U.  S.  179,  26  Sup.  Ct  208,  50  L.  Ed. 
428;  FhUUps  v.  lola  Portland  Cement  Co.,  61  C.  C.  A.  19, 
125  Fed.  593;  Arkansas  Brokerage  Co.  v.  Dunn  <&  PoioeU, 
97  a  C.  A.  454, 173  Fed.  899;  United  [117]  Staiee  v.  Stand- 
ard  OU  Company  (C.  C.)  173  Fed.  177,  and  cases  cited. 

4.  This  concludes  copsideration  of  the  effect  of  the  trans- 
action diiefly  relied  upon  by  the  government  in  this  case. 
But  it  is  Qontei]^^  that  the  purchase  by  the  Union  Pacific 
of  a  pontroUii^  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
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Company  was  also  violatiye  of  the  Anti-Trnst  law.  Witliout 
dwelling  on  the  reason  for  the  purchase  of  this  stock,  dis- 
closed in  the  preceding  statement  of  facts,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that,  if  any  controlling  interest  was  thereby  acquired,  it 
was  lost  some  time  before  this  suit  was  instituted,  and  that 
none  of  that  stock  is  now  held  by  or  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Company.  As  there  is  no  showing  of  any  like  ambitious 
project  in  this  respect  for  the  future,  we  fail  to  discover  any 
opportunity  or  reason  for  the  injunctive  relief  on  this  accouht. 

5.  The  transaction  of  1904,  by  which  a  syndicate  of  men 
interested  in  the  Union  Pacific  Company  purchased  for  their 
individual  account  $30,000,000  in  face  value  of  the  stock  of 
the  Santa  Fe  C<»npany,  and  the  investment  in  1906  of 
$10,000,000  by  the  Union  Pacific  in  acquiring  5  per  cent  of 
that  stock  are  not  claimed  to  have  conferred  any  actual 
power  of  control  upon  the  Union  Pacific  over  operations  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Company.  The  proof  does  not  disclose  that 
any  such  control  was  acquired  or  attempted  to  be  exercised. 
Even  if  the  motive  of  the  purchasers  was  to  gain  some  inside 
information  concerning  the  operations  of  the  great  competi- 
tor of  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  they  chose  an  entirely 
lawful  way  for  doing  it,  and  their  acts  afford  no  reason  for 
judicial  condemnation. 

6.  Much  of  the  argument  relating  to  the  construction  of 
the  San  Pedro  route  is  addressed  to  the  proposition  that, 
because  the  San  Pedro  line  was  not  completed  at  the  time 
the  Huntington  stock  was  purchased,  and  because  there  was 
no  competition  then  existing  between  the  roads  in  question, 
there  could  have  been  no  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  it  The  contention  of  the  government  in  this 
particular,  that  a  contract  to  strangle  a  threatened  competi- 
tion by  preventing  the  construction  of  an  immediately  pro- 
jected line  of  railway,  which,  if  constructed,  would  naturally 
and  substantially  compete  with  an  existing  line  for  inter- 
state traffic,  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  law,  may 
well  be  conceded.  United  States  v.  Patterson  (C.  C.)  59 
Fed.  280;  Interstate  Com.  Com.  v.  PhOaddphia  dk  B.  By. 
Co.  (C.  C.)  123  Fed.  969;  Thomsen  v.  Umon  CasOe  MaU 
8.  8.  Oo^  93  C.  C.  A.  815,  166  Fed.  261;  PennsyVoania  B. 
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Co.  T.  OammanweaUhy  a  Sadler  (Pa.  Sup.  Ob.  Cases)  88,  91, 
7  Ati  874. 

7.  Bat  this  coneessioii  does  not  settle  the  question  before 
na  The  San  Pedro  line,  as  originally  projected  and  as  nlti* 
mately  constructed,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  naturally 
oompetitiye  with  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  or  any 
of  the  subsidiary  lines.  It  is  practically  a  continuation  of 
the  Union  Pacific  or  Oreg<m  Short  Lane  southwardly,  and, 
generally  speaking,  its  course  is  at  right  angles,  rather  than 
parallel  with,  either  the  Union  Pacific  or  Southern  Pacific 
Une.  If  it,  as  an  existing  route,  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Union  Padfic,  it  would  have  served  rather  as  a  short  cut 
from  Los  Angeles  to  [118]  Salt  Lake  City,  to  avoid  the 
circuitous  route  between  those  pmnts  via  San  Francisco, 
than  as  a  natural  competitor  for  any  of  the  business  of  that 
route.  While  it  was  calculated  to  deprive  the  Southern 
Pacific  of  a  long  haul  on  traiBc  destined  betwem  Los  Angeles 
and  Salt  Lake  City  and  beyond,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
indeed  if  that  fact  should  have  prevented  its  construction, 
especially  when  it  was  practically  at  right  angles  with  the 
Southern  line,  and  much  shorter  and  much  better  adapted  to 
serve  the  public.  In  these  circumstances  it,  as  projected  and 
built,  was  not,  in  our  opinion,  naturally  competitive  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  line,  as  alleged  in  the  bill. 

It  is  however,  contended  that  in  the  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences between  the  Union  Pacific  and  its  allied  or  subsidiary 
companies  with  the  Clark  interests,  resulting  in  the  construc- 
tion of  one  line  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles, 
instead  of  two,  as  projected,  there  was  a  suppression  of  com- 
petition which  would  have  existed  between  the  two,  if  they 
had  built  separately.  We,  however,  are  unable  to  discover 
anything  in  the  transaction  except  a  laudable  purpose  to  ad- 
just differences  and  construct  a  line  of  railroad  between  the 
two  points  which  would  serve  their  jdnt  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  the  public  The  evidence  discloses  that  it  was  not 
feasible  to  construct  two  lines  of  road  over  the  only  prac- 
ticable route  through  the  canyon  in  the  mountains,  known  as 
^^  Meadow  Valley  Wash."  This,  with  other  reasons  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  fully  justified  the  abandonment  of  the  project 
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Some  minor  agreements  fixing  the  TehdoB»  between  the 
new  San  Pedro  line  and  the  other  lines  composing  the  system 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  as  wdl  as  the  provisions  for  fixing 
through  and  local  rates,  were  made;  but  these  are  so  iaci* 
dental  to  the  main  transaction,  already  found  not  to  haie 
violated  the  interstate  commeroe  act,  as  to  warrant  no  fnr- 
ther  consideration.  If  it  be  true,  as  already  pointed  ont, 
that  the  San  Pedro  line  was  not  naturally  competitive  with 
the  Union  Pacific  or  Southern  Pacific  lines,  none  of  these 
incidental  things  would  disturb  legitimate  competition 
within  the  purview  of  the  Anti-Trust  law. 

The  evidence  discloses  certain  transactions  between  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  on  the  <me  hand,  and  the  Phouux 
ft  Eastern  and  the  California  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Com* 
panies,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  claimed  to  have  been 
in  restraint  of  competition  between  them;  but  as  they  affect 
local  tronsportaticm  only,  and  are  not  complained  of  in  tiie 
bill  as  substantive  wrongs,  and  as  neither  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  companies  are  made  parties  to  this  action,  it  i3 
not  perceived  how  any  independent  relief  with  respect  to 
them  can  be  granted.  We  therefore  refrain  from  consider- 
ing them,  except  in  so  far  as  they  affcid  relevant  evidence 
on  issues  joined  in  the  case. 

8.  Having  now  found  that  the  several  contracts  or  trans- 
actions specifically  ccMnj^ained  of  in  this  case  did  not  offend 
against  the  Anti-Trust  law,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  claim,  little  debated  by  counsel,  that  they  evidenced 
a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  do  so.  In  determining 
whether  a  combination  or  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  namely,  to  restrict  competi- 
tion and  thereby  restrain  commerce,  was  entered  into,  the 
facts  already  [119]  found  may  prc^erly  be  supplemented 
by  reference  to  actual  consequences  and  results.  These  often 
reflect  the  original  meaning  and  purpose  of  preceding  trans- 
ttctkms.  The  proof  shows  that  after  1901,  as  well  as  before, 
ihe  rates  for  trans-continental  traffic  were  the  same  over  both 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Southwn  Pacific  lines,  and  that  there 
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hais  onoe  tiben  been  with  se9peet  to  eiliier  of  theee  lioea  n^ 
impainneAt  of  seirvioey  no  deterioratioii  ol  the  phyaieal  prop* 
ertiesi  jqo  disoontioiuuiee  of  efforts  to  aati«fy  the  publie,  and 
no  oomplamts  of  shipp^e  ol  any  inferior  er  inadequate 
eervioB. 

The  large  number  of  initial  carriers  sM^ving  for  thiat 
traffic  have  oontinufd  their  aotiye  aolifitation  fat  business 
over  the  line  which  aasured  then  the  l^mgest  haul'  or  other* 
wise  benefited  them  most,  and  although  scMne  agents  of  tlM 
two  roads,  which  before  1901  wena  separate,  are  now  joint, 
they  have  Gontuiufid  to  exercise  their  influence  to  secure  busi- 
ness for  either  road  aocording  to  its  availability,  and  always 
in  opposition  to  other  active  competitors,  like  the  Saote  Fe 
and  Denver  ft  Bio  Grande  roadsi  A  substantial  majority  ol 
the  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  been  held  by 
parties  other  fiian  the  Union  Pacific  Company ;  but  we  l^U 
to  find  any  complaint  by  such  holders  of  any  diserinoDation 
against  their  road  or  of  any  fiulure  to  properly  promote  its 
welfare.  None  of  the  minor  points  charged  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  competitive  opportunities  by  the  Huntington  pur- 
chase are  shown  to  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  that  purchase. 
On  the  contrary,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  since 
1901  been  expended  on  these  roads.  Their  physical  condition 
has  been  vastly  improved,  and  their  efficiency  for  public  setr- 
ice  as  well  as  for  private  profit  has  been  greatly  enhanced. 
The  whole  proof,  taken  together,  we  think,  fails  to  disclose 
any  conspiracy  to  restrain  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  in 
violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  act 

The  same  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  to  monopolizse  or  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize trade  or  commerce  among  the  states  or  with  foreign  na- 
tions was  entered  into.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  did  not  secure  or  undertake  to  secure  the 
control  of  the  Sante  Fe  road,  a  thoroughly  sufficient,  well-, 
equipped,  and  powerful  rival  for  trans-continental  business, 
or  the  Denver  ft  Bio  Grande  road,  a  potential,  and  later  an 
actual,  powerful  rival  for  the  same  business,  affords  addi- 
tional and  conclusive  evidence  of  no  such  combination  or  con- 
q)iracy.    The  purchase  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  soon 
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after  aoqniring  the  Huntington  Btockj  of  a  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Company,  tends  to  the 
opposite  conclusion;  but,  in  view  of  the  main  reason  for  its 
acquisition  and  its  disposition  by  the  Union  Pacific  Com 
pany,  we  are  indisposed  to  give  to  that  purchase  alone  any 
considerable  significance. 

The  conclusions  of  fact  already  stated  dispose  of  this  case 
without  the  necessity  of  determining  the  question,  much  de« 
bated  in  brief  and  argument,  whether  securing  control  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  by  purchasing  stock  of  indiridnal 
owners  could  in  any  view  of  the  case  have  contravened  the 
anti-trust  law.  On  the  facts  of  this  case,  with  all  their  rea* 
sonable  and  fair  inferences,  we  conclude  that  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  substantiate  the  averments  of  its  bill. 

[120]  Mr.  Justice  Van  Dsvantbr,  while  a  Circuit  Judge, 
participated  in  the  hearing,  deliberation,  and  conclusion  in 
this  ease,  and  he  now  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

The  IhII  must  be  dismissed,  and  a  decree  will  be  entered  to 
that  effect 

Sanbohk,  Circuit  Judge,  concurs. 

Hook,  Circuit  Judge  (dissenting). 

Briefly  stated,  the  decision  of  the  court,  in  which  I  am  un- 
able to  concur,  is  that  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads,  universally  regarded  as  parallel  in  a  broad  geo- 
graphical and  legal  sense,  for  about  2,000  miles,  were  not 
competitors  in  1901  for  trans-continental  or  other  traffic,  and 
therefore  their  merger  in  that  year  was  not  contrary  to  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  I  agree  with  the  court  upon  the 
minor  features  of  the  case,  including,  in  a  general  way,  that 
of  the  control  of  the  San  Pedro  line  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Company.  The  latter  is  much  as  if  a  railroad  company, 
with  a  line  from  the  west  through  Omaha  or  Kansas  City 
to  Chicago,  should  obtain  control  of  a  branch  from  Omaha 
or  Kansas  City  to  St  Louis.  In  the  absence  of  a  more 
direct  competitive  relation  than  appears  here,  the  Sherman 
Act  should  not  be  held  to  cover  such  tangential  acquisitions.' 
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But  flie  oiiief  complaint  of  the  govemmeiit  is  of  an  milsw- 
fol  oontrmct  or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  com- 
meroe,  by  which  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
transportation  sfystems  are  held  under  a  single  control,  and 
competition  between  them  is  suppressed  or  destroyed*  The 
combination  was  effected  through  the  purchase  by  the  Union 
Pacific  of  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Upon  this  two  important  questions  arise.  The  first,  which  is 
one  of  law,  is  whether  the  purchase  by  one  railroad  company 
of  corporate  stock  of  another,  less  than  the  majority,  but 
sufficient  in  amount  accofding  to  the  practical  experience  of 
men  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  dominate  or  control  the 
policies  and  operations  of  the  other,  is  a  form  of  combination 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  court  being  against  the  government  on  another 
ground,  it  was  unnecessary  to  determine  this  question ;  but  as 
I  do  not  assent  to  the  conclusion,  and  as  the  question  lies  at 
the  threshhold  of  the  govemmeit's  case,  I  should  briefly 
express  my  view  concerning  it. 

There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  the  holditig  of 
the  corporate  stocks  of  two  companies  by  a  third,  such  as  was 
condemned  in  the  Northern  Securities  case,  193  U.  S.  197, 
94  Sup.  Ct  486,  48  L.  £d.  679,  and  the  holding  by  one  of 
those  two  of  the  stock  of  the  other.  The  form  is  somewhat 
different,  but  the  effect,  which  is  the  chief  concern  of  the 
law,  is  the  same.  If  prior  competition  disappears  as  a  direct 
and  natural  result,  trade  and  commerce  are  restrained.  If 
it  is  unlawful  in  the  <me  case,  it  must  be  so  in  the  other.  It 
would  be  idle  to  hold  that,  while  two  competing  railroad 
companies  cannot  lawfully  submit  to  a  common  control 
through  a  separate  stockholding  organization,  they  may  do 
so  by  dispensing  with  that  medium.  That  would  be  regard- 
ing shadows  and  letting  the  substance  go.  The  [121]  lan- 
guage of  the  Sherman  Act  in  this  particular  is  broad.  It 
covers  every  contract  and  combination  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade  or  ccnnmeroe,  whether  m  the  form  of 
trust  or  othermse.  The  essential,  effective  character  of  the 
arrangement  is  to  be  regarded,  rather  than  its  casual  vesti- 
tare;  the  substance,  rather  than  the  fonn.    In  Harrman  v. 
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KoHkem  Skcuriiies  Oo^  1»7  U.  &  fiM,  297,  26  Slipb  Gt  488, 
48  L.  EiL  789,  it  was  amuned  ihMk  the  act  ocmld  fae  i^ioktel 
by  the  direct  holding  of  stook  of  a  ooiQpeting  corporatian:. 

I  grant  it  is  a  serious  thijig  to  diafearb  a  great  busmaaa 
transaction  like  that  shown  m  the  case  at  bar;  but,  gpMA 
the  power  of  Congrsfis  to  legislate,  and  dear  words  to  ezpsaaa 
what  a  judge  oonceives  to  have  been  its  pnrpoee,  his  duty  ii 
plain,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  wisdom  of  the  law* 
Even  if  pnblie  regulation  is  believed  to  be  a  wiser  solution  of 
the  important  economic  problem  than  enforoed  competition, 
with  ito  necessary  wastes  and  burdens,  nevertheless  his  judg- 
ment of  a  law  embodying  the  latter  policy  should  prooeed  as 
with  distinct  approval  of  its  selection.  It  is  quite  dear  thafc, 
with  tiie  growth  and  devdopment  of  governmental  n^goli^ 
tion  of  oommen  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  conuneroe, 
there  is  decreasing  reason  io^  holding  them  subject  to  the 
Sherman  Act,  and  it  may  be  that  as  regards  rates  of  trans* 
poztation  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  per^ 
form  its  duties  with  equal  justice  to  the  public  and  greater 
justice  to  the  railroads  if  they  were  released.  But  certa&nly 
tiiat  is  for  Congress,  not  the  courts.  The  judicial  funetion 
is  properly  exercised  when  the  Sherman  Act  is  conetnied 
and  applied  as  though  it  were  the  only  legislative  renedy 
on  (be  statute  books. 

The  other  questicm  in  the  ease  is  dedded  by  the  court 
against  the  government  It  is  whether  the  two  great  trans- 
portation Gfystems,  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, were  in  a  substantial  sense  competitors  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  This  question  invdlves  the  relative 
location  of  thm  lines  on  hmd  and  sea,  and  not  only  the  parts 
they  actually  perfonned,  but  also  those  they  were  naturally 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  movement  of  traffic  Albdt 
in  part  within  the  domain  of  judicial  knowledge,  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  pure  question  of  fact  Some  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  practical  railroad  men  and  shippers  of  wide  ex* 
perience,  testified  upon  it,  and  a  great  mass  of  evidence  was 
taken,  showing  almost  without  diq>ute  that,  using  the  term 
^^competition "  as  business  men  understand  and  use  it,  there 
waa  active,  vigorous,  and  subetaataal  coropeti<Aon  betwMQ 
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Cbe  Utton  Padfie  and  tfie  SwtlMim  Pftpifio  beldee  tb»  Unmt 
obtained  oonbrol  ol  t^  latter*  B«t  tibe  Murt  holds  the  qnea* 
tion  of  competition  to  be  one  ol  iDixed  law<  and  Uabf  out 
detonnumble  by  the  evidence  alone,  and  aa  ^neh  it  ia  an- 
swered against  the  govenuneat^ 

Boughlj  stated,  the  situation  was  this:  In  1901,  when  Uie 
stock  purchase  was  made,  the  Union  Pacific  had  lines  ol 
railroad  fn»n  the  Missouri  River,  at  Couticil  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  thence  a  line 
through  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Portland,  Or.,  lines  of  steamers 
from  Portland  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  from  San  Fran- 
daco  and  Portland  to  Oriental  p<urt8;  also  certain  rigj^ts  un- 
der an  act  of  Congress  (13  Stat  356)  with  respect  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  controlled  by  tiie  South- 
ern Pacific,  from  [128]  Ogden  to  San  Francisco.  At  the 
Missouri  River  the  Union  Pacific  had  many  coiinections  with 
the  principal  cities  of  the  oountiy  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
by  the  roads  of  other  companies  directly  interested  in  routing, 
west-bound  traffic  by  its  line  as  against  the  Sunset  Route, 
so-called,  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Southern  Pacific  had  a  steamship  liaie  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleansi  La^  thence  a  railroad  to  Southern  California 
and  up  through  San  Francisco  to  PortliMad^  the  above-men* 
tinned  railroad  from  Ogden  to  San  FranQisco,  a  steamship 
line  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Orient,  and  a  steamship  line 
from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  being  the  Pacific  link  of  the 
Panama  rail  and  water  route  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Southern  Pacific  also  had  at  N^w  OrLauiB  ccm- 
nections  similar  to  those  of  the  Union  Pacific  by  the  roads  of 
other  companies  directly  interested  in  routing  west-bound 
traflSc  by  its  line  as  against  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  The 
most  important  competition,  so  termed  by  railroad  men  and 
sdiiippeflrs,  between  the  two  compiuiies,  was  for  trans*-Qonti- 
nental  business.  These  was  also  active  competition  at  inter- 
mediate points,  where  considerable  traffic  originated.  The 
two  companies  were  distinct  in  control,  management,  and 
operation,  with  separate  officers,  directocs,  traffic  and  oper- 
ating officials,  commercial  agencies,  and  soliciting  agents. 
Since  the  ccpbinaticm  common  officers  and  directors  of  traffic; 
and  operation  were  elected  or  appointed,  competitive  com- 
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mensial  agencieB  wete  consolidated  or  abolnhed,  the  activities 
of  the  two  systems  have  been  in  close  harmony,  not  in  rivaliy, 
and  competition  has  disappeared. 

Reduced  to  the  simplest  terms  the  conclnsion  of  the  court 
that  the  two  companies  were  not  competitors  and  the  9ier- 
man  Act  was  not  violated  is  based  on  these  two  grounds: 
(1)  Trade  and  c(»nmerce  were  not  restrained,  because  before 
the  combination  the  competitive  interstate  and  foreign  traflic 
of  the  two  railroad  companies  was  not  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  their  total  traffic,  including  in  such  total  the 
traffic  entirely  within  the  several  states,  over  which  Congress 
had  no  control.  (2)  Trade  and  commerce  were  not  re- 
strained because  before  the  combination  one  of  the  lines  of 
railroad,  the  Union  Pacific,  was  an  intermediate  one  in  a 
through  route,  and  depended  for  competitive  traffic  upon  the 
business  interests  of  connecting  carriers,  and  therefore  could 
not  by  itself  alone,  unaided  by  the  concurrence  of  its  natural 
allies,  make  a  joint  through  rate  over  the  entire  route.  In 
other  words,  each  party  to  a  contract  or  combination  between 
railroad  companies,  which  the  government  assails  as  being 
contrary  to  the  Sherman  Act,  must  have  owned  or  controlled 
an  entire  through  route  over  which  competitive  traffic  moved. 
That  it  may  have  performed  an  essential  part,  or  have  been  a 
necessary  factor,  in  the  transportation,  is  insufficient.  That 
connecting  carriers  may  have  voluntarily  joined  it  in  making 
through  rates  for  the  traffic  is  immaterial. 

With  the  greatest  deference  to  my  brothers,  I  am  so  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  conviction  that  these  conditions 
are  without  substantial  relevance  to  the  question  before  us 
that  I  am  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  Moreover,  their  introduction  so  greatly  narrows  the 
act  of  Congress,  which,  however  it  may  be  [128]  regarded, 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  that  very  little  is  left  of  it  when  ap- 
plied to  railroads."  Under  one  or  both  of  those  tests^  the 
Union  Pacific  could  probably  have  laiwfttUy  purchased  con- 
trol of  all  the  great  parallel  railroad  systems  in  th£  United 
States.  It  could  doubtless  have  been  shown  in  most  in- 
stances that  the  interstate  and  foreign  traffic  of  each,  for 
which  it  competed  with  the  Union  Pacific  or  with  any  of  the 
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others,  was  but  a  small  percentage  of  Its  total  traffic  of  all 
kinds,  and  we  know  that  all  of  them  depended  upon  con- 
necting lines  at  least  for  trans-continental  and  much  other 
traffic,  and  could  not,  unaided,  have  made  joint  through  rates 
with  respect  to  it.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  what  could  have  been 
done  in  1901  might  not  as  well  be  done  to-day.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  by  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Act  (June  29, 
1906)  Congress  empowered  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  through  routes  and  joint  rates  where 
connecting  carriers  have  refused,  and  therefore  a  different 
rule  respecting  competition  has  since  prevailed.  I  am  wholly 
unable  to  perceive  the  material  pertinence  of  that  act,  much 
less  its  controlling  effect.  The  matter  of  compulsory  joint 
rates  is  purely  adventitious,  except  as  business  may  be  facili- 
tated over  a  combined  route.  A  joint  through  rate  merely 
implies  a  single  charge,  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  locals, 
for  a  continuity  of  transportation  over  two  or  more  connect- 
ing lines.  Carriers  always  had  the  power  to  make  such  rates, 
and  commonly  did  so  with  allies  of  their  own  selection ;  but 
whether  the  traffic  movement  was  under  joint  rates  or  combi- 
nations of  local  rates  does  not  seem  to  me  to  determine  the 
existence  *or  non-existence  of  competition-  If  rival  lines  or 
routes  contended  for  the  traffic,  and  it  moved,  by  single  line 
or  by  combination  of  connecting  lines,  there  was  competition. 
If  not,  it  must  be  that  until  1906,  when  the  Hepburn  Act 
was  passed,  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  its  through  water  and 
rail  route  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  never  had  a 
competitor  for  trans-continental  traffic  in  any  of  the  great 
railroad  systems  in  the  United  States  or  in  all  combined. 

The  traffic  for  which  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific competed  in  1901,  and  which  one  or  the  other  secured, 
was  of  enormous  volume  when  considered  by  itself.  It  ran 
into  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  the  natural  development  of 
the  country  and  the  growth  of  commerce,  reasonably  to  have 
been  foreseen,  it  has  since  then  greatly  increased.  The  com- 
petition was  direct,  not  incidental,  and  the  business  for  which 
they  strove  was  appreciable  or  substantial,  not  insignificant. 
But  tables  of  figures  are  given  by  defendants  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  interstate  and  foreign  traffic  between  com- 
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petitive  pointe  Mcured  by  each  was  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  tonnage  of  its  entire  qrstem,  and  it  is  therefore  aiigaed 
that  the  competition  to  which  the  act  of  Gongreas  applies 
was  relatively  so  small  th^re  could  have  be^d  no  restraint  or 
suppression  in  a  substantial  sense,  and  hence  no  intent  to  re- 
strain or  suppress  it.  The  coQ^>arisons  being  with  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  railroads,  obviously  an  elem^it  is  included 
which  is  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  Congress,  namely,  the 
traffic  local  to  the  states.  The  logical  conclusion  from  this 
view  must  be  that  the  Sherman  Act  is  not  violated  whenever 
the  trade  or  commerce  within  its  operation,  affected  by  the 
eoniract  or  combination,  however  great  in  [124]  volume,  is 
overshadowed  by  that  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  states.  In  other  words,  though  substantial  competition 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  has  been  actually  sup- 
pressed, it  must  be  held  there  was  no  intention  to  suppress  it. 
The  magnitude  of  the  traffic  shown  by  the  proofs  was  too 
great,  and  the  competition  for  it  too  earnest  and  active,  to 
dismiss  it  as  merely  incidental  to  the  principal  business  of 
the  companies,  and  as  not  furnishing  a  motive  for  the  merger 
or  combination.  A  contention  somewhat  similar  was  made 
by  defendants  in  the  Northern  Securities  case.  It  "was  there 
argued  (193  U.  S.  261,  262,  24  Sup.  Ct.  436,  48  L.  Ed.  679) 
that  the  entire  interstate  commerce  of  the  two  railroads,  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  rates  on  which 
could  be  controlled  by  them  without  other  competition  or 
consent  of  connecting  lines,  was  less  than  3  per  cent  of  their 
total  interstate  commerce,  and  that  the  restraint  could  not 
in  any  event  affect  more  than  that  per  cent  of  their  commerce 
of  that  character.  The  argument,  however,  was  without 
avail. 

In  a  broad  and  substantial  sense,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
terms  are  used  in  constitutions  amd  statutes  and  in  railroad 
and  business  circle,  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
lines  were  parallel  and  competing.  That  they  were  so  re- 
garded by  practical  men  having  to  do  with  transportation  in 
its  various  phases  is  shown,  I  think,  by  an  overwhelmii^ 
mass  of  evid^ice.  BuU  had  no  witness  testified  regarding  it, 
we  should  come  to  the  same  conclusion*   There  are  occasions 
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ifiieii  comtB  in  the  enrcue  of  thedr  }uclica«l  functions  are 
mtitled  to  look  oat  into  the  worid  of  affsks  to  observe 
wh^her  tliere  is  not  a  eommon  knowledge  of  the  subject  be- 
foTB  them,  so  universal  and  pervading  as  not  to  admit  of 
testfanonial  ccmtroversjr.  That  is  Jsrmed  ^^  judicial  notice," 
and  it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  a  judge  should  not 
be  blind  to  wbait  all  others  see  and  understand.  It  embraces 
the  great  currents  of  trade  and  commeroe  in  his  country — ^the 
jgrnethl  movements  of  products  and  manu&ctares— as  com- 
pletely as  it  does  the  important  features  of  its  physical  geog- 
rapliy,  the  location  of  the  cities,  tbe  ports,  the  navigable 
waters,  and  the  lines  of  railroad. 

The  question  whether  a  combination  of  two  transportation 
lines  is  contrary  to  the  Sherman  Act  is  not  alwa3rs  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  close  consideration  of  the  number  of  tons  of  com- 
petitive freight  they  carried  within  a  given  period,  much 
less  the  precise  relaticm  of  the  competitive  tonnage  to  tiieir 
total  bufflness  of  all  kinds.  Were  they,  at  the  time  of  the 
combination,  in  a  substatftial  degree  competitive  factors  in 
interstate  and  foreign  cotmnercef  Were  they  so  laid  upon 
land  and  sea  as  inherently  to  possess  a  substantial  ccmipeti- 
tiTe  capacity  for  the  movement  of  sadi  tnJfef  It  is  not 
merely  the  ertent  to  which  tiiat  capacity  was  utilized  yester- 
day, but  (Aie  esttent  to  which  the  transportation  facilities  were 
naturally  capable  of  being  utilized ;  and  rsasonable,  not  specu- 
lative, regard  should  be  bad  for  the  developments  of  to«*inor^ 
row.  Were  it  otherwise,  Oongross  in  the  making  of  laws 
would  be  denied  that  ordinary  foresight  which  men  engaged 
in  business  commonly  possess  and  practice.  Oompetition,  as 
the  antithesis  of  monopoly,  is  the  influence  whidi  those  in 
the  same  line  of  business  have  on  each  oth^,  and  that  influ- 
ence may  as  well  be  manifested  in  [186]  an  exi^ng  oapaclity 
and  preparedness  as  in  the  degree  of  active  exercise.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show  this  is  old  doctrine  in  the  judicial 
construction  and  application  of  laws  against  monopolies  and 
restraint  'of  trade.  A  railroad  company  may  have  great,  if 
not  controlling,  influence  on  competition,  regardless  of  ttie 
ameoMdf  tiie traffic  it  a^taally  oarrifls  at  the  time;  Wikh4 
fin^  of  rtrilroad  setimly  lefts  pennansnk  Hhm  a  liairifaUe 
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waterway,  it  stands  equipped  and  ready  to  do  the  busineaB 
when  conditions  arise,  and  the  duty  to  do  it  comeB  from  the 
very  character  oi  its  corporate  being  and  the  sooroe  of  its 
powers  and  franchises.  It  may  at  once  be  both  a  curb  and  a 
spur  to  other  lines — a  curb  as  regards  rates,  and  a  spur  as  re- 
gards quality  of  service,  which  are  the  two  great  points  at 
which  transportation  touches  the  public  interest  Tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  its  navigable  tributaries 
upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  St.  Louis  is  well  known,  yet 
of  the  enormous  freight  tonnage  into  and  out  of  that  city, 
largely  interstate,  scarcely  one-half  of  1  per  cent  moves  by 
water.  To  be  more  exact,  of  the  total  rail  and  river  traflic 
in  1910,  nearly  52,000,000  tons,  but  thirty-six  hundredths  of 
1  per  cent,  was  transported  by  water;  in  1909,  but  sixty- 
seven  hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  that  year's  tonnage.  But 
who  would  contend  that  if  the  rivers  were  the  subject  of  pri- 
vate ownership,  instead  of  being  common  highways  for  the 
use  of  all,  their  control  by  a  railroad  company  could  not  re- 
strain trade  or  commerce  because,  as  measured  by  relative 
percentages,  the  competition  appeared  to  be  so  slight! 

When  the  argument  was  made  at  the  hearing  that,  because 
the  Union  Pacific  was  an  intermediate,  not  a  through  line, 
it  was  not  a  competitor  for  traffic  moving  over  it  and  its 
connections  for  whidi  it  could  not  have  made  a  joint  through 
rate,  counsel  admitted  that  the  rule  contended  for  would  have 
made  it  lawful  under  the  Sherman  Act  for  all  intermediate 
lines  in  trans-continental  transportation  such  as  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  from  Chicago  to  £1  Paso,  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  F6  from  Chicago,  to  Mojave  (before  it 
gained  entrance  to  San  Francisco),  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  Texas  points,  the 
SS.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to 
the  Southwest,  the  Missouri  Pacific  with  the  Denver  &  Bio 
Grande  from  St  Louis  to  Ogden,  and  the  Union  Pacific  to 
have  combined  and  agreed  among  th^nselves,  as  was  done  in 
the  TrafM'Mi890uri  Freight  AsMOoiation  ccm^  166  U.  S.  290, 
17  Sup.  Ct.  540,  41  L.  Ed.  1007,  if  they  confined  their  com- 
binaticm  to  trans-oontinetttal  traffic;  in  other  words  that  those 
intermediate  railroads  could  not  be  competitor  for  tha  traf « 
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fic,  and  a  confederation  with  reepect  thereto  coold  not  be  nn- 
lawfuL  It  seeing  to  me  that  a  statement  of  the  ocmt^ition 
shows  its  unsoimdness.  Anything  that  affects  the  rate  over 
a  substantial  part  of  a  transportation  route  is  calculated  to 
affect  the  charge  as  an  entirety;  and  so  of  the  other  features 
of  railroad  competition.  The  competition  of  the  all -water 
route  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  with  the  all-rail 
trans-continental  routes  in  the  United  States  is  so  fully  recog- 
nized that  it  is  safe  to  say  almost  every  car  load  rate  to  the 
Pacific  coast  from  the  territory  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  exhibits  a  recognition  of  its  influ- 
ence. And  yet  it  is  contended  that  the  [126]  Union  Pacific 
in  the  direct  line  of  traffic  movement,  with  1,000  miles  of 
railroad  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  Ogden,  and  nearly  900 
miles  thence  to  Portland,  with  its  steamship  lines,  is  not  a 
competitor  for  transcontinental  traffic. 

The  practical  aspect  of  the  question  is  shown  by  the  cases 
in  which  railroad  companies  have  asserted  the  existence  of 
competition  from  rival  lines  or  routes  of  transportation  as 
evidencing  conditions  justifying  discriminations  and  prefer- 
mces  under  the  interstate  commerce  act — ^tiiat  the  rates  ob- 
jected to  as  discriminative  were  controlled  by  com/petition^ 
and  if  they  abandoned  the  rates  they  would  lose  the  business. 
An  instance  of  this  appears  in  Texas  <6  Pacific  BaUway  v. 
Interstate  Commerce  Comanission^  162  U.  S.  197, 16  Sup.  Ct 
666,  40  L.  Ed.  940.  The  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  from 
New  Orleans  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road thence  to  San  Francisco,  formed  a  through  route  over 
which  traffic,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  moved.  The  Texas 
&  Pacific  Cknnpany  successfully  defended  its  right  to  charge 
and  receive  more  for  its  proportion  of  the  through  rate  on 
traffic  originating  in  New  Orleans  than  it  charged  and  re* 
ceived  on  import  traffic  originating  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool and  billed  through  New  Orleans  over  the  same  route 
to  San  Francisco,  and  it  did  so  on  the  ground  asserted  that 
the  rate  from  the  English  cities  to  San  Francisco  was  deter- 
mined by  competition  with  the  following  routes:  By  vessel 
around  the  Horn;  by  vessel  and  by  rail  across  the  Isthmus 
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of  Ptinitfiia;  and  (162  17.  S.  316, 16  Sup.  Ct  6T4,  40  L.  EML 
M6)  by  yeBBd  and  bj  rail  across  Canada.  Were  all  tfaoee 
transportation  agencies  snbjeot  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  eould  it  with  reason  by  urged  tiiat  a  contraot  or  ccru* 
bination  between  them,  suppressing  a  competilion  which  ao- 
tnally  eodsted,  woald  not  oontravene  the  Sherman  Act,  be- 
cause all  but  one  of  them  were  composed  of  connecting  links 
severally  owned  or  controlled^  If  that  Which  men  engaged 
in  tilansportation  recognize  as  substantial  competiftion  in 
diaping  their  policies  and  their  conduct  is  not  so  regarded 
in  (2ie  courts,  the  statute  will  not  have  the  operation  intended 
by  its  enactment  Laws  are  generally  framed  to  apply  to 
the  everyday  afairs  of  men,  who  are  not  given  to  the  study 
of  nice  differences  and  distinctions,  and  that  should  always 
be' borne  in  mind  in  determining  their  meaning. 

But  it  is  said  there  was  no  competitimi,  because  the  Union 
Pacific  depended  upon  the  Southern  Pacific  line  from  Ogden 
to  San  FrandBco.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  transconti* 
nental  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific  went  that  way;  but  it  is 
not  unusual  for  railroad  systems  to  connect  at  points  and 
interchange  business,  though  they  are  active  competitors  in 
other  respects.  In  fact,  a  large  proporti<»i  of  them  are  so 
related.  Competition,  within  the  laws  which  seek  to  pre- 
serve it,  does  not  imply  absolute  non-intercourse,  as  between 
hostile  armies,  which  eschange  no  prisoners  and  give  no 
quarter.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  Ogden  line  was  neither  a 
necessity  to  the  Union  Pacific  nor  a  pure  favor  or  concession 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Aside  from  the  mutual  ben^ts 
from  the  interchange  of  traffic,  the  former  had  its  own  line 
from  Ogden,  by  way  of  Portland,  whidi,  though  not  as  de^ 
airable,  was  more  than  an  important  strategic  advantage 
necessary  to  be  reckoned  with.  But  were  all  this  otherwise, 
the  undeniaUe  fact  remains,  [1^]  after  stripping  the  case 
of  all  debatable  considerations^  that  the  Union  Pacific  se- 
eued  this  west-bound  traffic  by  active  competition,  and  had 
transported  it  as  competitive  for  1,000  miles  before  it  reached 
^den« 

I  think  <3i8t  npou'the  main  featoi^'of  the catae  the  goi^emf' 
ment  is  entitied  to  a  decree. 
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ONITBD  STATES  v.  E.  L  DU  PONT  DB  IfEMOUBBA 
CO.  BT  AL. 

(Cfr«alt  Court  D.  Delaware.    June  21, 1911.) 

[188  Fed.  Bep^  127.] 

BfbFOPOLnai  (1  24)— Aifn-TBUBT  Aor— Suit  fob  iNJtmonoH.— A 
member  of  a  combination  In  restraint  of  Interstate  commerce,  in 
violation  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c  647,  J  1,  26 
Stat.  209  (TT.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3200),  wbo  has  In  good  faith 
withdrawn  from  such  combination,  Is  not  subject  to  a  suit  for  In- 
junction under  section  4  of  the  act;  nor,  If  such  member  Is  a  cor- 
poration, Is  the  ftict  that  a  minority  part  of  Its  stock  Is  owned  by 
members  of  the  combination  sufficient  to  sustain  such  a  suit,  in  the 
absence  of  proof  that  such  ownership  Is  employed  to  aid  the  com- 
bination.' 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases*  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  9  24.] 

MoiroFOUKS  (I  24) — Ai?ti-Tbt78t  Aot  —  iNJUNonoR.  —  A  minority 
stockholder  In  a  corporation,  who  is  not  an  officer  ard  takes  no  part 
in  the  management  of  its  business.  Is  not  subject  to  a  suit  for  in- 
junction under  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1S90,  c.  647,  {  4,  20  Stat..  209 
(U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  3201),  because  the  corporation  may  be  a 
party  to  a  contract  or  combination  to  restrain  or  monopolize  inter- 
state commerce. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies  Dec  Dig.  9  24.] 

MONOFOLIKS   (§  20)— AKTI-I^BUST  Acrr— CJOHSTllUOTION — *' GOMBIHATIOIf 

iir  Restraint  or  Ta\DB.'' — ^The  provisions  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July 
2,  1890,  c.  647,  9S  1,  2,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  3200), 
making  unlawful  any  combination  *Mn  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  states  '*  or  to  monopolise  any  part  of  such 
trade  or  commerce,  do  not  make  every  combination  In  restraint  of 
competition  In  interstate  trade  unlawful,  but  there  may  be  a  re- 
straint of  competition  that  does  not  amount  to  a  restraint  of  trade 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  On  the  other  hand,  a  combinatioii 
cannot  esi^ape  the  condemnation  of  the  act  merely  because  of  the 
form  It  assumes,  and  a  single  corporation,  if  it  arbitrarily  uses  its 
power  to  force  weaker  competitors  out  of  business,  or  to  coerce 
them  into  a  sale  to  or  union  with  such  corporation,  puts  a  restraint 
on  interstate  conunerce,  and  monopolizes  or  attempts  to  monopo- 
lize a  part  of  such  commerce,  in  a  sense  that  violates  the  act 

(Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Digv  i  20. 

For  other  deflnltlonsi  see  Words  and  Phrases,  voL  2,  pp.  1275, 
1276;  vol.  8,  p.  7606,] 

•Syllalms  copyriithted,  1911,  by  West  PublliAlng  Oompsny. 
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HoHOPQuaB  (i  20) — Oombihation  or  Bbrtsaibt  or  IxmEBSTATi  CSom* 
MCBCE. — In  1872  seven  of  the  largest  nianufactorera  of  powder  and 
other  exploslvefl  in  the  United  States  organized  what  was  called 
the  "Gunpowder  Trade  Association/'  which,  at  Its  meetings  and 
through  committees,  fixed  prices  which  the  constituent  members 
were  required  to  obserre  under  penalty  of  fines.  It  also  appor- 
tioned territory  between  its  members,  authorized  the  cutting  of 
prices  in  particular  localities  in  order  to  drive  competitors  out  of 
the  market  or  force  them  to  come  into  the  association,  and  appor- 
tioned the  losses,  If  any,  from  such  price  cutting,  between  the  mem- 
bers. Subsequently  other  companies  were  taken  into  the  associa- 
tion, until  there  were  17  members ;  and  it  was  continued  with  some 
changes  in  the  [128]  fundamental  agreement,  but  none  in  its  pur- 
poses or  methods,  until  1902.  At  that  time  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Go.,  £hen  the  most  Infiuential  member  of  the  association, 
passed  under  a  new  management,  was  reorganized  into  the  B.  L 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company,  and  its  controlling  stocJdiolders 
and  officers  inaugurated  the  policy  of  acquiring  the  assets  of  other 
corporations  and  vesting  ownership  of  their  plants  and  the  control 
of  their  business  in  their  own  company.  So  successfully  was  this 
policy  carried  out,  by  the  use  of  the  methods  of  the  association,  that 
within  five  years  such  company  had  acquired  the  stock  of  and 
caused  to  be  dissolved  64  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  powder  and  other  explosives,  and  controlled  from  64  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  the  ditferoit  kinds  of  ex- 
plosives sold,  and  also,  directly  or  through  subsidiary  corporations, 
as  stockholders,  controlled  all  of  the  other  members  of  the  asso> 
elation  which  was  then  dissolved.  Held,  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  and  the  adoption  of  the 
new  policy  was  merely  the  continuance  in  a  different  form  of  the 
illegal  association,  and  that  it  constituted  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  interstate  commerce  and  to  monopolize  a  part  of  the  same,  which 
was  unlawful  under  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  9  S  1,  2,  26 
Stat.  209  (U.  S.  Ck>mp.  St.  1001,  p.  3200). 
[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  ft  20.] 

Monopolies  (i  26) — Suit  to  Bsstraik  xmnEB  Aim-TETTsr  Acr — ^H»- 
LDET. — ^Where  an  existing  combination  in  corporate  form  has  been 
adjudged  unlawful,  as  in  violation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890. 
c  647,  H  1,  2,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Oomp.  St  1901,  p.  8200),  and  to 
have  monopolized  and  to  be  monopolizing  a  large  part  of  the  inter- 
state trade  in  a  particular  commodity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court, 
under  the  power  conferred  by  section  4  of  the  act  to  "  prevent  and 
restrain  **  its  violation,  not  only  to  enjoin  further  violation  of  the 
act,  but  to  render  its  decree  effective  by  dissolving  the  Illegal  com- 
bination. 
[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec  Dig.  i  26.] 

Monopolies  (ft  24) — Suit  fob  Injunction  undeb  Anti-Trust  Act— 
Pakcts.— TO  a  Boit  under  Antt-Tnut  Act  July  2,  1890,  e.  647,  •  4 
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96  Stat  20»  (U.  a  CkHup.  St  1901,  p.  8201),  to  retrain  Tialation 
of  tbe  act  by  corpontloiiB  alleged  to  oonatitate  a  comblnattoD  in 
restraint  of  or  to  monopolise  interstate  commerce,  mortgagees  of 
such  corporations  are  not  necessary  parties,  but  may  be  brought  in 
if  it  appears  that  their  interests  will  be  affected  by  the  decree. 
[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  9  24.] 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Ca  and  others.  Decree  of  dismissal 
as  to  oertain  defendants,  and  for  the  United  States  as  to  all 
other& 

John  P.  Nields,  U.  S.  Atty.,  George  W.  Wiokersham,  Atty. 
Gen.,  WtUiam  S.  Kenyan^  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  and  James  Scar- 
lety  and  William  A.  Olaagow^  Jr.^  Sp.  Asst  Attys.  Gen.,  for 
the  United  States. 

Frederic  UVmann^  for  defendants  American  Powder  Mills, 
Miami  Powder  Co.,  and  M^xiz  Powder  Co. 

M.  B.  and  H.  H.  JohMon^  for  defendant  Austin  Powder 
Ca 

Frederick  Seymour j  for  defendant  Equitable  Powder  Mfg. 
Co. 

David  T.  Marvel  and  David  T.  Watson^  for  defendant 
Henry  A.  du  Pont. 

BurUm  B.  Tutiie^  for  defendant  King  Powder  Ca 

John  C.  Spooner^  James  M,  Tovmsendy  George  S,  Graham. 
William  S.  EiUeSj  and  William  H.  Button^  for  remaining 
defendant& 

Before  Ghat,  Bxtffikqton,  and  Lannii^q,  Circuit  Judges. 

[189]  Lahkino,  Circuit  Judge. 

This  is  a  suit  in  equity  instituted  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  against  48  corporate  and 
individual  defendants  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decree 
adjudging  the  defendants  guilty  of  maintaining  a  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  in  restzaint  of  interstate  oommeroe  and  of 
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moiu^liaEiiig  or  attempting  to  monopolke  oaA  oMMMrce, 
orft'part  thereof,  and  awarding «n  injunction  to  prevent  and 
restrain  further  violations  of  the  act  Thirty-six  answers 
have  been  filed  by  41  of  the  defendants.  Two  of  the  de- 
fendanta— Austin  Powder  Company  and  Metropolitan  Pow- 
der Company — ^have  filed  no  answers.  The  petition  and  an- 
swers fill  a  vdume  of  over  500  pages.  We  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  present  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  alleged 
in  tile  pleadings.  The  petition  is  so  admirably  framed  and 
the  answers  meet  the  allegations  of  the  petition  so  fairly 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  issues  of  fact 
or  of  law.  Then,  too,  while  the  proofs  fill  a  dozen  volumes, 
we  have  had  such  valuable  aid  from  counsel  in  their  briefs 
and  their  oral  arguments  that  we  have  easily  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  serious  controversy  as  to  the  essen- 
tial facts. 

The  case,  as  we  view  it,  is  to  be  decided  upon  evidenoe 
about  which  there  is  practically  no  dispute.  Our  task  is  by 
a  study  of  nnimpeached- documentary  >and  other  evidence  to 
ascertain  (1)  what  were  the  relations  of  the  defendants  when 
this  suit  was  commenced;  (2)  whether  those  relations  are 
inimical  to  the  law;  and,  if  so,  (8)  what  the  relief  shall  be. 
That  task  will  be  simplified  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  deter- 
mine which  of  the  defendants  are  clearly  shown  to  have  had 
no  connection  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  suit 
with  any  combination  or  conspiracy  of  the  nature  described 
in  the  petition;  for,  as  the  only  rdiet  we  can  grant  in  this 
proceeding  is  injunctive,  the  petition  must  be  dismissed  as 
to  any  defendant  who  was  not  violating  the  law,  or  threaten- 
ing to  violate  it,  when  the  suit  was  commenced.  One  may 
be  indicted  for  a  former  connection  with  a  combination  or 
conapiracy  violative  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act;  but,  after  he 
has  in  good  faith  withdrawn  from  such  a  combination  or 
conspiracy,  he  is  no  longer  >a  aubject  of  the  injunctive  power 
of  a  court  of  equity. 

iBtna  Powder  Company  of  Indiana,  Miami  Powder  Com- 
pany of  Ohio,  and  American  Powder  Mills  of 'Massachusetts 
have  filed  a  joint  and  several  answer,  in  whidi  Oiey  deny 
that  they  were  parties  to  any  of  the  agreements  mentioned  in 
the  petition  when  this  smt  was  commenced,  andaver  thtt^ 
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mt  the  UmB  pf  the  oammenoerawt  of  the  fnit,.nMie,of  .th#9i 
h^  a&y  shares  of  oipital  stock  or  oUier  mt^»9t  in.auy  of 
the  other  defendaixt  compaoiee;  tjbat,  «e  betweea  th wiaeL^efi, 
they  were  not  competitorSi  sin^  eoe  of  them  was  a  maau- 
jhctuier  of  gunpowder  for  sporting  purposes  only,  another  of 
blaok  powder  for  blasting  purposes  only,  end  the  remaining 
one  of  dyiuunite.  and  fuses  only ;  and  that  they  have  not  sold 
and  do  not  s^U  any  of  their  conunodities  at  prioss  fixed  or 
dictated  by  ^QJ  of  the  other  defendants.  The  propfs  amply 
support  the  averments  of  the  answer,  and  establish  the  f  a^ 
to.be  that,  although  all  of  these  companies  did  in  former 
years  enter  with  others  of  the  defendants  into  certain  trade 
i^greemente  to  be  more  [130]  particularly  referred  to  here- 
inafter, they  withdrew  therefrom  in  1906,  and  that  for  .at  least 
seven  months  before  the  commencement,  of  this  suit  none  of 
them  had  any  connection,  direct  or  indirect  with  any  of  the 
alleged  unlawful  combinations  set  forth  in  the  petition. 

It  is  charged  that  the  Equitable  Powder  Manufacturing 
Company  was  incorporated  in  January,  1892;  that  £.  L  dii 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  a  partnership  then  existing  in  Dela- 
ware, acquired  49  per  cent  of  its  capital  stock;  that  the. stock 
.is, now  held  by  one  of  the  defendants;  that  shortly  after  its 
incorporation  the  Equitable  constructed  a  powder  mill  in 
.minois,  where  it  has  ever  since  manufactured  and  sold  in 
interstate  trade  gunpowder  and  other  high  explosives;  that 
ever  since  its  organisation  competition  in  the. shipment  an4 
sale  of  gunpowder  and  other  explosives  between  that  com- 
pany and  others  of  the  defendants  has  been  suppressed  and 
eliminated;  that  the  prices  for  its  conmxodities  have  beep 
fixed  by  the  parties  to  the  alleged  combination;  that  E.  L  da 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  the  partnership. referred  to,  and  il;s 
successors, ;  have  ever  since  d0^^nated  and  controlled  the 
iKqpHitable  by  virtue  of  the  ownership  of  49  per.  cent  of  its 
capital  stock;  and  that  the  Equitable  has  been  and  now  is 
a  party  to  the  alleged  combination.  The  answer  of  the 
iEquitoble  admits  that  the.partnei^ship  referred  to  purchased 
4A  per  cent  of  its  capital  sfaopk,  but  says  the  purchase  was 
.jnade  from  certain  of  its  stockholders, four  years  after  it^ 
,ji]¥x>rp(»ration,  e^d  deojles  thftt  it  wiMS  a  J;^^r^  to.thie  j;)im^ 
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diase,  or  tiiat  competition  between  it  and  oUier  partieB  had 
been  suppressed  or  eliminated,  or  that  its  prices  have  been 
fixed  by  any  other  parties  to  this  proceeding,  or  that  its  bnai- 
nesB  has  been  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  partnership 
referred  to  or  its  successors,  or  that  it  has  been,  or  is,  a  party 
to  any  combination  or  conspiraqfr.  It  also  avers  that  it  haa 
not  been  a  member  of  any  trade  association  since  July  1, 
1908,  that  it  is  not,  and  for  a  long  time  before  the  ccMnmence- 
ment  of  this  proceeding  had  not  been,  a  stockholder  in  any 
other  powder  company,  and  that  its  business  has  long  been 
carried  on  in  competition  with  that  of  the  other  defendants 
and  other  manufacturers  and  vend(»s  of  black  gunpowder 
and  black  blasting  powder.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Olin^ 
the  preeidoit  of  the  Equitable,  who  was  called  as  a  witness 
for  the  government,  establishes  the  truth  of  the  averments 
of  the  answer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Equitable  with- 
drew from  he  Gunpowder  Trade  Association  four  years  be- 
fore this  suit  was  c<»nmenced,  and  that  it  now  has  no  con- 
necticHi  whatever  with  any  combination  of  vendors  of  ex- 
plosivea  It  is  true  that  490  of  its  1,000  shares  of  capital 
stock  are  owned  by  one  or  more  of  the  defendant  companies; 
but  the  averment  of  the  government's  petition  that  the 
business  of  the  Equitable  is  dominated  and  ccmtroUed  by  any 
c(»nbination  is  not  shown  to  be  the  fact  A  business  is  not 
necessarily  controlled  by  the  mere  purchase  of  a  minority 
interest  in  it;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  Equitable  has 
at  any  time  since  July  1,  1908,  directly  or  indirectly  aided 
any  of  the  defendants  in  efforts  to  control  the  trade  in  explo- 
sives, or  submitted  or  been  subjected  to  external  coercion  of 
any  kind.  We  are  not  at  liberty,  by  the  extraordinary  writ 
of  injunction,  to  interfere  with  the  ownership  of  the  490 
shares  of  the  Equitable,  in  the  [181]  absence  of  proof  that 
that  ownership  is  employed  to  aid  the  combinati<Mi  described 
in  the  government's  petition. 

Previous  to  1897  Austin  Powder  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  a  party  to  several  contracts  alleged  by  the  United 
States  to  have  been  violative  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act;  but  the 
only  fact  affecting  that  company,  alleged  in  the  petition  or 
proied,  that  existed  at  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  is  ttm 
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ownership  by  one  of  the  other  defendant  ccnporations  of  366 
of  the^  800  shares  of  its  capital  stock.  There  is  no  proof  that 
the  ownership  of  this  minority  interest  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Austin  has  been  used  for  any  unlawful  purpose.  While 
the  Austin  has  filed  no  answer,  it  appears  that,  by  an  agree* 
ment  with  counsel  for  the  goyemment,  it  reserved  the  right 
to  move  to  dismiss  the  petition  as  to  it. 

King  Powder  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Maroellus 
Powder  Company,  of  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  and  Ohio  Powder 
Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  were  incorporated  in  1878 
and  1881.  They  erected  mills  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and 
it  is  charged  that  members  of  the  Oimpowder  Trade  Associa- 
tion waged  against  them  such  a  destructiye  warfare  that 
between  1888  and  1886  the  prices  of  explosiyes  within  their 
fields  of  competition  were  reduced  below  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, that  the  owners  of  the  capital  stocks  of  the  Mar- 
oellus and  the  Ohio  companies  were  compelled  to  sell  their 
stocks  to  certain  members  of  the  Ghmpowder  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, that  those  two  companies  were  subsequently  dissolved, 
and  that  King  Powder  Company  was  forced  into  an  agree- 
ment by  which  its  business  was  controlled  by  the  Gun- 
powder Trade  Association,  which  association  was  formed 
under  an  agreement  dated  April  29,  1872,  and  continued 
under  other  agreements  dated  August  2S,  1886,  December  19, 
1889,  and  July  1, 1896.  King  Powder  Company  was  a  party 
to  all  these  agreements,  but  we  need  not  here  consider  their 
effect,  since  it  ccmdusiyely  appears  that  oa  September  5, 
1898,  it  refused  longer  to  adhere  to  any  ^  schedule  cm  paper," 
and  declared  it  should  thereafter  be  guided  ^  by  the  market 
price  set  by  our  ccxnpetitors."  It  appears,  also,  that  on 
January  29,  1901,  King  Powder  CcMnpany  entered  into  a 
contract  by  which  it  agreed  to  sell  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  of  1899  (a  corporation  of  Delaware  which 
succeeded  the  partnerddp  of  the  same  name)  and  Laflin  & 
Band  Powder  Company  the  whole  of  its  output,  except  what 
should  be  used  by  a  certain  other  company,  for  the  period  of 
25  years;  and  it  is  charged  that  in  April,  1901,  these  two 
Tendees  caused  "King  Mercantile  Company  to  be  organized, 
aoijaired  a  majotity  of  its  capital  stock,  and  used  it  as  an  in- 
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dtnmentalify  for  ooBtcolliiig  Uie  curtppit  o£  Kwf  BonMir 
CMnpany  and  duninating  ihe  latter  ONnp^i^  as.  a  aavvi- 
petitor.  But  it.is«l8D  uoneceaBary  to  inqpiiie  into  the  legality 
of  these  traosactioDfl,  for  on  Deoember  21,  1900,  the  agree- 
ment of  Januery  29, 1901,  waa  formally  reseinded  by  mutual 
omeeoA  of  all  the  interested  partieai  Diesre  ia  no  j^neof  thet 
King  Powder  Company,  after  Deeember  21,  1906j  wes  it 
party  to  any  trade  agreement  oonoecning  the  mwnuiaotore 
or  sale  of  gunpowder  or  other  egiplesivea  On  the  ooptuaiy, 
the  unoontpadiiBted  proof  is  that  for  a»ven  months  before  this 
suit  was  c<xnmeBoed  King  Powder  Ci»npany  was  [182]  i^beo- 
Intaly  independent  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and  during 
that  time  neither  did  anything,  nor  threatened. to  do  aaor- 
thing,  in  <any  wise  violative  of  the  Anti-Trust  Aot 

The  pladit  of  Anthony  Powder  Company,  limited,  a  part- 
nership Association  of  Michigan,  was  destroyed  in  1906  by  an 
eiplosian.  On  June .26,  1907,  it  issued. a  call  for  a  stock- 
ludders'  meeting  to  convene  on  July  80, 1907,  lor  the  piirpoee 
of  considering  the  question  of  dissolving  the  sssociation  •and 
distributing  its  assets.  On  the  date  last  mention^  a  resolu- 
tion to  dissolve  was  adopted.  The  proeeedij9gs  to  diesolve 
were  in  progress  when  this  suit  was  commenced.  It  was.than 
doing  no  business,  but  was  proceeding  according  to  law  to 
wind  up  its  affairs. 

The  American  £.  C.  A  Sohnltze  Gunpowder. Cempa«7,  a 
corporation  of  Great  Britain,  had  established,  prior  to  No- 
vember, 1908,  at  OaJUand,  N.  J.,  a.  plant  where  it  was  manu- 
facturing «nd  selling  smokeless  sporting  powder.  On  No- 
vember 9,  1908,  by  a  written  instrument,  it  leased  its. plant 
to  £.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemoure  Powder  Company  ^f  BeUwaie 
fw  99  years,  at  an.  annual,  rental  of  £8,760.  sterling,  witii  mji 
option  of  purchase  to  the  lessee.  In  1906  the  lease  wiis  ,as- 
(Hgned  to  the  E.  I.  d^i  P<mt  de  Nemours  Powder  Company  of 
New  Jersey  (incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in 
1908),  which  compaqy  has  elected  to  purdiaseithe  plenty  a0d 
ban  aheady;paid  a  part  of  the  puncbase  money  therefior*  We 
jfind' nothing  in  tAiese  facta,  so  far  as  the  .British  company  is 
coocenied,  vi<^tive  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act 

TbeiPi^yton  Chemical  Company,  a.oovfMatiQn.iof  jQaU- 
fomia,  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  ccMn- 
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at  off  Ada  mit  or  :Bi  «ii7  otlier  tkne^  •ngoged  m 
:]iiiBmftictiiri0g  OFflcUiiig  eaqdonves^^  any  kind,  or  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  fixings  the  prioea  of  ezplodTOS,  or  had  «on- 
neotion  with  any  adiame  for  eontvoUng  any tpart  of  the  trade 
in  explanvea  It  does  appear  that  S,000  of  its  6^850  shares 
of  stook  are  owned  by  one.  of  the  prindpal  defendants,  but 
that  alone  is  insufficient  to  warrant  injnnctMre  ralinf  as 
against  Peyton  Ohemical  Compaay. 

Henry  A.  du  iPont  is  one  of  the  iadividnal  defendants. 
Pfefvimis  to  1908  he  had  fraqueniiy  sc|»iesented  •£.  L  du 
P<Hit  de  NemoufB  A  Co.  at  the  meetings  of  the^  Gunpowder 
Trade  Aasoeiation.  In  10OS  he  sold.the  major  part  of  his 
intereet  in  that  oompany  to  other  members  of  the  da  Bent 
family,  thonghheisisted  fcnr  a  time  thereafter  as -an  afioer  of 
two  of  the  da  Pont  corporatiens.  In  June,  1$K)6,  more  than 
a  year  befcffe  tins  sait.was  began,  he  resigned  all  his  oAoial 
.positions  in  the  defendant  corporations,  and  since  that-time 
.has.had  neither  seal  nor  nominal  conneotian  with  the  man- 
agement of  any  of  the  defendant  oorporations,  or  with  any 
trsde^igreeikient  or  eombinatiDn  eonoeming  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  esplossTes  of  any  hind.  His  stockholdings,  in  the 
delsndant  corporation,  after  iUbruary,  1902,  wwe  com- 
pacsliveLy  small,  and  as,  after  June  8,  1006,  he  was  not  a 
diiieetor  or  officer  in  any  of  them,  and  took  no  part. in  the 
management  of  any  of  &em,  he  cannot  be  held  individually 
responable  for  the  unlawful  sets,  if  say  there  weane,  of  any 
coqporatian  of  which  he  was  a  steddiolder.  Itwas  impoe- 
sihle  for  him  akne  to  dominate  the  busL[lSi]neBs>of  any 
of  the  defe&dsnt  cDrpcvations.  There  is  no  sTidenosttat  he 
attempted  to  do  so,  or  that,  after  June  8,  1906,  he  bad  any 
Q^uieetion,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  diaping  of  palides 
or  the  management  of  the  buainesB  of  say  of  them.  At  the 
time  of  Qommeneing  this  suit  ke  was- doing  nothing,  nor 
he  thitBatening  to  do  anything,  whMi  furnishes  the 
matter  of  injunotiTe  relief  asvagainst  him. 

Henxy  F.  Baldwin  is  another  individual  defsadant,  who, 
H  IS  aUeged  by  the  United  Stales,  wiaa,  atthe  time  of  theffi* 
iag  of  the  petition,  a.  director  of  one  of  fte'^u  Pout  com* 
i  andione  ol'.tha  ^wanagansiof ,its>hnninsM    J^his.an* 
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8w«r  Baldwin  avers  that  he  was  a  director  of  the  eranpany 
mentioned  for  some  time  previous  to  June  14, 1907,  bat  that 
on  that  day  he  resigned,  and  lias  not  since  been  a  director  of, 
or  in  any  way  interested  in  the  management  or  centred  of, 
any  of  the  defendant  corporations*  There  is  no  proof  that 
his  answer  is  incorrect,  <^  that  any  injunction  should  be 
granted  as  against  him. 

Before  this  suit  was  commenced  ibe  capital  stodcs  and 
properties  of  other  defendant  corporations  had  been  acquired 
by  one  of  the  du  Font  companies,  and  they  had  been  diasc^yed 
and  were  no  longer  in  existence.  These  were  the  CaKfomia 
Powder  Works  of  California,  the  proceedings  to  dissolye 
which  were  practically  completed  when  this  suit  was  com- 
menced; the  Conemau^  Powder  CSompany  of  Pennsylvania, 
dissolved  April  80,  1906;  the  Metropolitan  Powder  Com- 
pany of  California,  which  has  filed  no  answer  and  was  dis- 
solved September  21, 1905;  and  the  £.  L  du  Pent  Company, 
incorporated  August  1,  1908,  under  the  laws  of  Delaware, 
and  dissolved  July  1, 1907. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  we  think  it  is  dear  that  llie  peti- 
tion should  be  dismissed  as  to  the  f<^owing  fifteen  defend- 
ants: JStna  Powder  Company,  Miami  Powder  Company, 
American  Powder  Mills,  Equitable  Powder  Manufacturing 
Company,  Austin  Powder  Company,  King  Powder  Com- 
pany, Anthony  Powder  Company,  Limited,  American  E.  C. 
&  Sdiultze  Ounpowder  Company,  Peyton  Chemical  0(»n- 
pany,  Henry  A.  du  Pont,  Henry  F.  Baldwin,  California 
Powder  Works,  Conemangh  Powder  Company,  Metropoli- 
tan Powder  Company,  and  E.  I.  du  Pont  Oomp«!ny  of 
August  1, 190S. 

The  remaining  defendants  are:  (1)  Hazard  Powder  Gosi- 
pany,  a  corporation  of  Connecticut;  (2)  Laflin  A  Band 
Powder  Company,  a  corporation  of  New  York;  (8)  Eas&era 
Dynamite  Company,  a  corporation  of  New  Jersey;  (4)  Fair* 
mont  Powder  Company,  a  corporation  of  West  Virginia;  (8) 
International  Smokeless  Powder  &  Chenucal  Company,  a 
corporatism  of  New  Jersey;  (6)  Judson  Dynamite  &  Powder 
CcMnpany,  a  corporation  of  California;  (7)  Delaware  Se- 
curities ComjMmy,  incorporated  September  90^  UOft^ 
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the  laws  of  Ddaivmie;  (8)  DolawEre  InmBrtmeat  Goapany, 
inooipOTated  September  20,  1902,  under  the  laws  of  Dela- 
ware; (9)  GaUfonda  Inyestmeiit  Company,  incorporated 
AiMTil  7,  1903,  imder  the  laws  of  Delaware;  (10)  £.  L  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Ga  of  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  Sep- 
tember 11, 190S,  under  the  laws  of  Pennqrlvania ;  ( 11 )  du  P<mt 
International  Powder  Gompany,  incorported  December  14, 
1903,  under  the  laws  of  Delaware;  (12)  K  L  du  Pont  [1841 
de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  incorporated  May  19,  1908, 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey;  (18)  E.  L  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours A  Go.,  incorporated  February  26, 1902,  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware;  (14)  Thomas  Goleman  du  Pont;  (15)  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont;  (16)  Alexis  I.  du  Pont;  (17)  Alfred  I.  du  Pont; 
(18)  Eugene  du  Pont;  (19)  Eugene  £.  du  Pont;  (20)  Henry 
F.  du  Pcmt;  (21)  Irenee  du  Pont;  (22)  Francis  L  du  Pont; 
(23)  Victor  du  Pont,  Jr.;  (24)  Jonathan  A  HaskeU;  (25) 
Arthur  J.  Moxham;  (26)  Hamilton  M.  Baifedale;  (27) 
Edmond  G.  Bu<^er;  and  (28)  Frank  L.  Gimnable. 

By  its  petition  the  United  States  ccmsidered  the  combina- 
tion which  it  allies  the  defendants  have  maintained  with 
reference  to  six  periods,  extending  from  the  year  1872  until 
the  commencement  of  this  suit  We  shall  consider  it  with 
reference  to  two  periods,  the  first  extending  from  1872  to 
February,  1902,  and  the  second  frcHn  February,  1902,  to  the 
comm^icement  of  this  suit,  which  was  July  30,  1907.  We 
make  this  division  for  the  reason  that  in  February,  1902,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  there  was  a  very  important  change  in 
the  management  of  the  companies  in  which  the  du  Pont  fam- 
ily had  been  and  then  was  interested.  Tracing  the  history 
of  interstate  C(»nmerce  in  gunpowder  and  other  explosives 
through  these  two  periods,  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  the 
first  of  the  three  questions  before  us,  which  is: 

1,  2.  First  What  were  the  relations  of  the  £8  defendani9 
last  above  named  when  this  suit  was  commeneedf 

Much  of  the  first  of  the  two  periods  antedates  July  2, 1890, 
when  Ihe  Anti-Trust  Act  became  a  law.  We  are  not  debarred, 
however,  from  considering  the  methods  by  which  interstate 
commerce  in  explosives  may  have  been  controlled  before  the 
enactment  of  that  law,  for  it  may  be  that  an  examination  of 
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fhcm  methods  will  disdon  fbets  which  will  nmtBrurlly  aid 
OS  in  determining  the  pnrpose  of  the  tndeigrMEnents  and 
Ae  incorpoiations  that  foUowed  the  enaoinifiiit  of  the  law 
and  the  real  relatioiiB  of  the  defendanta  when  this  suit  was 
coBunanced.  Standard  OU  Co.  t.  United  State$i  221  TJ.  S. 
1, 81  Sop.  Ct.  502,  S6L.  Ed.  619,  decided  May  15, 1911.  We 
shall^  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  sketch  as  briefly  a»  clarity 
of  statement  will  permit,  the  history  of  the  interstate  cran- 
meroe  in  explosives  from  1872  to  February,  1902. 

On  April  29, 1872,  at  a  meeting  of  manufactorers  of  gun- 
powder in  New  York  City,  there  was  organized  the  ^'  Gun* 
powder  Trade  Association."  Its  membeirs,  seven  in  number, 
were  Hazard  Powder  Company  of  Connecticut)  Laflin  A 
Band  Powder  Company  of  New  York,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co.  (a  partsiership  then  existing  in  Delaware) ,  Ori- 
ental Powder  Mills  of  Maine,  Austin  Powder  Company  of 
Ohio,  American  Powder  Company  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Miami  Powder  Comjpany  of  Ohio.  Articles  of  association 
were  adopted  providing  that  the  association  should  be  com- 
posed of  all  manufacturers  of  gunpowder  in  the  United 
States  who  were  then  or  might  thereafter  be  admitted- 
thereto;  that  of  its  seven  members  the  Hazard  Company,  the 
Laflin  A  Band  Company,  and  the  du  Pont  partnership  ^ould 
at  all  meetings  of  the  association  be  entitled  eadi  to  ten  votes, 
the  Oriental  [135]  to  six  votes,  and  each  of  the  other  three 
companies  to  three  votes;  that  the  association  should  meet 
quarterly  for  the  purpose  of  establidiing  prices,  if  need  be, 
and  hearing  and  deciding  appeals,  and  determining  all  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  trade  that  might  be  submitted  to  it; 
that  a  council  of  five  persons  should  be  elected;  that  the 
council  diould  meet  weekly  for  the  consideration  and  deci- 
sion of  infractions  of  agreements  and  questions  of  discrep- 
ancy and  deviatiofis  from  prices  in  tiie  different  home  mar- 
kets; that  appeals  from  the  council  should  be  determined  and 
the  minimum  prices  for  powder  of  the  various  sorts  should  be 
fixed' by  the  association;  and  that  funds  necessaiy  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  articles  should  be  assessed  in 
proportion  to  the  votes  to  which  the  members,  imder  the 
ttarmaof  the  articles,  wern  respectively  entitled* 
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^  FMiMtty  11,  1875,  at  a  rbgcOiir  qiuurtariy  nwoting^  (Xf 
tifaie  Oiuxpoi^^r  Trade  j&MMeiatioii  in  New  Yoik  Gity,  repre^ 
sentativeB  of  all  aeiren  of  its  membefB  being  preseni,  aoom- 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consult  with  the  Oalifomia  Fowdtr 
Woricrin  the  matter  of  its  entrance  into  the  mai^ets  of  the 
Eastern  states.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  on  March  17, 1875, 
the  eonunittee  reported  that  an  agreement  had  been  made 
with  tiie  California  Powder  Works  regulating  the  trade 
of  both  of  the  parties,  tiiat  it'  whs  thought  best  to  preserve 
the  agreement  amongst  the  confidential  records  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  association  should  adopt  a  series  of  rules  regulating 
sales  and  prices  of  powder  in  what  was  called  the  ''  neutral 
groand,"  being  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico.  By  these  rules,  whidbt  the  association  immedi- 
ately adopted,  certein  agents  of  the  companies  constituting 
the  Gunpowder  Trade  Assodaticm  fixed  the  prices  of  powder 
ddliveied  in  the  states  and  territories  ccHnposing  the  '^  neutral 
grottnd,"  the  California  Powder  Works  beeame  boand 
thereby,  and  a  fine  was  prescribed  for  every  violation  of  the 
rules.  On  May  8,  1876,  the  committee  of  the  Gunpowder 
Trade  Association  previously  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Sycamore  Manufacturing  Company  reported  that  that  com- 
pany had  promised  to  observe  the  rates  fixed  by  the  associa- 
tion. On  August  2, 1876,  the  association  amended  the  agree- 
ment of  April  29,  1872,  by  authorizing  fines  to  be  imposed 
upon  ite  members  for  violations  of  the  agreement  and  pre- 
scribing a  method  of  procedure  for  the  trial  of  alleged  of- 
fmders  before  the  association  and  the  collection  of  the  fines. 
On  February  11, 1880,  the  California  Powder  Works  and  tiie 
seven  companies  composing  the  Gunpowder  Trade  Associa- 
tion entered  into  a  new  agreement,  in  lieu  of  the  one  dated 
February  11,  1875,  restricting  the  right  of  the  members  of 
the  asMciaticm'to  carry  on  their  trade  in  certain  of  the  Pa- 
cific states  and  territories,  and  the  right  of  the  California 
Powder  Works  to  trade  in  any  part  of  the  United  Statto 
east  of  the  "neutral  ground,"  regulating  sales  within  the 
neutral  territory,  and  fixing  the  fines  to  be  paid  by  those  who 
should  violate  the  terms  of  the  agreement    As  illustrations 
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at  tibe  power  ezardaed  bj  the  a89ociati<m  under  fhe  a^ree- 
meat  of  April  29,  1872,  out  of  muy  that  mi^  [IM]  be 
mentioned,  we  refer  to  s<»ne  excerpts  from  the  proofs  repro- 
duced in  the  margin.* 

•At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Gonpowder  Trade  Aasociation  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1876,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  the  reduced  prices  for  blasting  powder  recently  made  by 
certain  parties  In  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio,  IlllnolB»  and  Iowa  not  only 
tend  to  demoralise  the  general  trade  but  to  Impair  the  proper  interests 
of  this  Association:  It  is  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  the 
following : 

"  Resolved— That  the  price  of  blasting  powder  in  the  Toungstown 
district,  which  Includes  the  counties  of  Trumbull  and  Mahoning,  Ohio, 
and  Mercer  and  Lawrence,  Penn.,  ahK>  the  Akroa  and  MassHon  dis- 
tricti,  comprising  the  coal  fields  of  Summit,  Medina,  Wayne,  Stark, 
Tuscarawas  counties^  Ohio,  be  fixed  at  |2JS0  per  keg— «ar  load  lots 
at  $2.40  per  keg. 

**  Resolved — ^That  the  price  of  blasting  powder  in  the  coal  districts 
of  Illinois  and  Iowa  be  (2.60  per  keg,  car  load  lots  |2iM)  per  keg. 

**  Resolved— That  the  foregoing  resolutions  apply  to  the  consumption 
in  the  coal  fields  only  in  the  states  mentioned,  that  tbey  are  liassed  in 
self<lefaise  fbr  mutual  protection,  and  to  the  intent  that  each  asso- 
ciate may  be  enabled  to  hold  his  own  trade. 

"  Resolved— That  the  Hazard  Powder  Company  be  permitted  to  sell 
blasting  powder  as  low  as  $2.00  per  keg  in  the  Mlddlefitid  district 

"  Resolved— That  the  committee  on  prices  be  authorised  in  their 
judgment  to  revise  and  regulate  prices  at  all  points  where  cuts  are 
made  or  attempted  by  any  outside  parties— notice  of  such  change  in 
prices  to  be  wired  to  each  associate  not  lees  than  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  same  goes  into  effect" 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  association  on  February  5,  1879,  the 
following  was  adopted : 

**  On  motion  of  GoL  du  Pont,  that  prices  at  Memphis,  Nashville,  and 
such  other  points  as  axe  affected  by  the  prices  of  King's  powder,  be 
modified  as  the  price  committee  shaU  decide." 

The  compendium  of  rules  of  June  1,  1881«  contained  the  following : 

''Associates  not  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  trade  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior district  shall  refrain  from  selling  powder  therein,  or  to  go  to 
that  district  Lake  Superior  Powder  Go.  to  oonflne  Its  sales  of  powder 
to  consumers  within  its  proper  district" 

On  August  8»  1881,  the  association  adopted  the  following: 

**  On  motion,  that  each  associate  shall  Instruct  in  writing  his  repre- 
sentative agent  at  Denver  not  to  sell  any  powder  to  agents  of  the 
Oiant  Powder  Go.  at  any  price.** 
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ciatdon  eomposed  ofitfae.deven  niembers- abpire  mentioiifd, 
farard  abd  cisposied  of  tereral  buaiAveU^oamplauito  qI  viqU- 
tioDS  of  the  agreeBuants  ftboTe  relfrrsed  to  aii<limpo^,miM^ 
finest    (h^v  i^omf^anies,  not/ parties  to  tho^e  .a^oQi^ie^^i^ 
had  for  some  years  been  waging  a  .warfare  with  the  rmembers 
of '  the  GuApowder  TifekdeAfisooiatumj   .Amo^g  thc^  m^ss^ 
the  STtcamoze  Manufaetteifig  CoBBipaiiy  of  Teime$sQe,.  the 
Laka  Superior  Powder  Oompany,  of  Michigatiy  the  ISi^s 
Great  Western  Powdjer  Cosnpaay  (whose  naakie  wa^  mbs^- 
^pmntly  eha&ged  to  the  King:  Powiter  Oompaoy )'  of  Ohio^  Ihc 
Ohio  Powderi  Company  of  Ohio,  and  th)B.M4rc^ii8.Po»wder 
Oanqmay'  ei  New  Yodc    On  tbe  date  kst  mtetaoned  ( Aia- 
'^goBt  28^  1886)  Iheea  ifive^  eompanieQ  united  with  die  seiTdn 
companies  who  had  formerly  constituted  tike. Gunpowder 
fCrade  Ajs^oeiation  in  a  ikew  trade;  agreement  the  purpbsiB  of 
-wdMcb?  *B  eKpretsed  in  ita^  languigel^  wai  to  regulate*  tthe 
bnsiniss  of  the  parties  thi^retb^  includj|ng.  the  prices  ati  i?hioh 
{MKwder  should  be  sold,  to  the  end  that  the^  parties  might 
•<avtfid  luiineoieBikry  loss  byl  '^  ill-regulated  ror  uiiau[197]thor- 
'ized'^  oompetttqon^.  ■  The  agreement  ^dxospted  irom.  its  opera- 
tion 'trads^with  foreign  countHea,' with  the.  govenmkitilof 
-the  United  States^  and  with,  partieit*  within'. the 'anthraeite 
TvegsonB  o(f  the'  state  of  Pennsj^lraiiiiav  apponrtioned  amongst 
its  twelve  parties  iht  maocimiun  yearly  trsde  allowed  td  thehi 
<nqp6dtitnely,  provided  fob  a  >suppi«aM»ta£y  agreement  ^th 
'  thiBT  Oalif  omia  Powder  Works  oonceriung  ^ee  in  the  Pacific 
'States  and  Hie  ^iieotral  terri)loty,''<ptovided  forswoiai  state- 
metlts  of  ial^  fan  be  /dd|T«red  onmially  by  eddL  of  the-  t^rei  ve 
opaittieaio  designated  xiefprpsentktbras;  created  a  boHncli  of  >ar- 
V  bitrfttioii  to  settfe  nMspiotes  between  tite:  partiesy^  provided 'f^r 
•theroKebntion  of  supplementary  agreements  IrcUting- to  plriises 
-  to.  beiflBiaintained  fo^  the >  sides-  of  i  powdeor  smd  the  getettil 
'vhsfmqnkki^  arrkngeiMmt  ^  fhe^^powder  tqii<ie^'  fuA  also  ]pvb- 
Tided^  finally;  tludisfaioe  titoLaflin  t  Raiid'  BtywdiirCoth- 
;  paziy^  ons-of 'the^tiriilTe  partite;  toi  the>  agreeibehl,  owned  a 
-anjotfityipftiie'oapitalt  stock  of  tfaf^  Bcfliafghtkobd-^Powdto 
<3oiapiiny  the  fdrnieir  oampoliy  irMtd^goio^ 
i  >tBr  -oompany  •  woilld^ira^pbdin  iind>i0omply'  iwith  th^  protiatoiis 
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of  (be  agreement  as  though  it  were  a  party  thereto,  and  that 
all  sales  by  the  Schaghticoke  Powder  Company  should  be 
considered  as  sales  of  the  Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company. 
Supplementary  agreements  were  subsequently  entered  into 
with  the  California  Powder  Works  and  by  tbe  agents  of  the 
parties  to  the  agreement  of  August  28, 1886,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  powder  trade  in  particular  localities.  New  Or- 
leans, Louisyille,  Cincinnati,  and  Chattanooga,  espedally, 
were  affected  by  such  supplementary  agreements.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  there  were  other  supplementary  agreements^ 
affecting  other  places,  for  it  appears  that  the  agreements 
were  furnished  in  printed  blank  forms.  Their  purpose  was 
to  regulate  the  trade  by  establishing  and  maintaining  uni- 
form prices  and  giving  effect  to  the  principal  agreement  of 
August  28,  1886. 

The  agreement  of  August  28,  1886,  expired  by  its  own 
terms  on  December  31,  1889.  In  anticipation  of  its  expira- 
tion the  same  twelve  parties  who  had  executed  it,  on  Decem- 
ber 19, 1889,  executed  a  new  agreem^it,  called  the  ^^  Funda- 
mental Agreement,"  for  a  term  beginning  January  1,  1890, 
and  ending  June  30,  1895,  with  an  added  provision  that  it 
should  continue  thereafter  from  year  to  year  unless  termi- 
nated in  the  manner  therein  provided  for.  As  this  Funda- 
mental Agreement  continued  to  be  observed  with  more  or 
lees  fidelity  by  the  parties  to  it,  not  only  before  but  for  sev- 
eral years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  its  pro- 
visions are  of  especial  interest  Its  principal  parties  were 
tile  copartnership,  E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  and  the 
corporations.  Hazard  Powder  Company  and  Laflin  &  Band 
Powder  Company.  These  three  parties  were,  in  some  of  the 
•proviisdons  of  the  agreement,  grouped  as  one  collective  party 
and  called  the  ^  Three  Companies."  The  agreement  recited 
that  the  twelve  parties  made  and  sold  gunpowder  for  blast- 
ing or  spcnrting  purposes,  or  both,  and  decdared  its  purpose 
to  be  to  regulate  in  a  convenient  and  desirable  manner  the 
bufiiMss  of  the  parties  thereto,  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  in 
4he  [1S8]  sale  and  disposition  of  their  powder  by  ^ill-'regu- 
lated  or  unauthorized  competition  and  underbicMing  of  the 
afijodts  of  the  parties  "  thereto,  and  to  protect  consomers  and 
the  public  from  unjust  fluctuationa  in  prices  and  from  un- 
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just  discriminations.  It  excepted  from  its  operation  trade 
with  foreign  countries,  trade  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  trade  in  blasting  powder  in  the  anthra- 
cite regicms  of  Pennsylvania.  The  portion  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  th^  operation  of  the  agreement  was  di- 
vided into  seven  districts,  within  each  of  which,  it  was  de- 
clared, uniform  prices  should  generally  prevail.  Yearly  al- 
lotments of  trade  were  made  to  the  ^'  Three  Companies  "  as 
one  collective  party,  and  to  each  of  the  other  nine  parties. 
The  trade  in  the  '^neutral  belt"  and  in  certain  of  the  Pa- 
cific States  was  to  be  regulated  by  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment with  the  California  Powder  Works.  Periods  for  set- 
tlements in  the  division  of  trade  were  fixed,  and  sworn  state- 
ments of  sales  wero  required  to  be  furnished  by  each  of  the 
parties  (the  ^^ Three  Companies"  being  considered  as  one 
party)  to  the  board  of  trade,  a  body  established  by  the  agree- 
ment, whose  duty  it  was,  inter  alioj  to  adjust  the  differences 
in  sales  according  to  the  money  values  permitted  to  each 
party  in  the  division  of  trade,  and  to  require  payment  into 
the  treasury  of  the  association  by  the  debtor  parties  and 
make  distribution  thereof  amongst  all  parties  according  to 
their  rights  under  the  agreement.  The  board  of  trade  con- 
sisted of  five  members,  who  were  elected  by  th«  parties  to 
the  agreement  at  their  annual  meetings.  The  board  was  re- 
quired to  meet  quarterly,  and  was  authorized  to  fix  prices,  to 
vary  or  change  the  same  at  any  time  and  for  any  place,  to 
meet  eontingencies  for  the  protection  of  the  conunon  inter- 
ests of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  to  enforce  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  parties  by  any  measure  it  might 
deem  necessary,  and  to  hear  and  adjudge  cases  of  grievances. 
General  meetings  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  were  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  association  at  any  of  its  general  meetings 
was  authorized  to  review  or  reverse  the  acts  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  to  instruct  it  upon  any  matter.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  any  party  to  the  agreement  who  should  suffer 
excessive  loss  by  an  overt  act  of  the  board  of  trade — as  by 
the  reduction  of  a  price  at  a  place  in  treatment  of  a  ^'  local 
disturbance  of  trade  "--should  receive  such  compensation  for 
the  duangd  sustained  by  it  as  might  be  recommended  by  the 
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board  of  trad^  and  agreed  to  at  a  g^eral  itieetiiig:  Stij^Ie- 
mentary  agreements  by  the  partite  were  authorksed  telating 
to  the  fixing  of  prices  and  the  control  of  the^  tradd.  It  tvAs 
further  agreed  that  sal^  by  the  Sehaghticoke  Ponirder  Com- 
pany should  be  considered' as  sales  of  the  Laflin  &  Rand 
Pbwder  Company  and  the  latter  company  guaranty  com- 
pliance ^ith  the  prorisions  of  the  agreement  by  tiieSohagfati- 
coke  Company.        ' 

In  1895  the  copartnership,  E.- 1;  dn  Font  d6  Nemours  & 
<!Jo.,  and  the  Laflin  &  Rand  Powder-  Company,  wh6  then 
6Wned  a  majority  of  the  capital  stocks  of  the  Rlipauno  CSiem- 
ical  Company' and  the  "Hercules  Powder  Company/ddcided 
to  consolidate  those  two  com[189]panie6  and  the  Atlantic 
Dyilaiiiite  Company  in  one  dorpo^ation,  calledl  the  Eistem 
Dynamite  Company,  which  they  catrsed  to  be  organizigd 
undex  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  with  an*  auftbonzed  capk&I 
stock  of  $2;000,000  (200,000  ^ares),  all  of^indi  wits  ii^lsaed 

*'to  the  stockholdiars  of  the  three  companies  thiis  brought  into 
subsidiary  relations  to  the  Eastern  Dynamite  Cothpfthy.'  By 
this  amalgamation  of  interests  centrali^ition  6f  oontl-ol  of 
the  dynamite  business  previously  carried  on  by  the  three 
compani^  was  secu^d.    Later  theEastetn  Dynaifidte  <]!otn- 

'  paiiy  purchased  the  stodts  of  a  latge  nmAb^  0!i  (^hei*  pdw- 
der,  dynamite,  and  chemical  companies,  and  thelt^y  bbtained 

'  control  of  them.  »  : 

'  Previous'  to  July  1,  1896,  the  Chattanooga  Powder  Com- 
pany, with'  mills  in  Tennessee,  the  Equitable'  Powder  M«nti- 
facturing  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  J>lABft  in'llliriois, 
the  Southern  P6wder  Company,  having  mills  in  O^rjg^a,  and 

•  the  Phoenix  Powder  ManuAtcturing  Company,  of  West  Vb- 
ginia,  with  mills  ih  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  and  'DlitMis, 

^  developed  competing'  bu'siries^  with  dn6  anotiier  and  with 
the  parties  to  the  Fundamental  Agreement  of  December  19, 
1889.  Against  tiiem,  the  Ha^aVd,  the  du' Pdnt, '  and  the 
Sycamore  colhpanles  darticd  on  A -shar^i  contest    NbgbtiSEi- 

'tions  with' their  representatives, 'in' May,  ll896,''restd1wd  in 
allotments  of  the  trade  to  them,  and 'oh  Aiigust  ^,  18196, 
thelse  four  dbfhpanies,  Wiffi  the '  (jalifornia  J^owdtt'  Works 

'  anfl  the  twelve  parexea  tb  'the  Pmi^amehtU  Aijgtemmt'bt 
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'  Oj^ofifi^  ^  Court.. 

Dpceiaber  19, 1889,  beiiw  a^veata^  prtjm  ip  all,  entoifed  into; 
anqth^f'  Fm^damei^tal  Agr^^oawt.  omc^ming  tiie,  siqjwfto-' 
ture  and  aale  of  poivd^  £or  blasting  And  sporting  purposes^, 
which  was  dated  July  1, 1899}  and  wfis  in  its.  general  teirms. 
not  uxilike  the  agreement  of  December  19, 1889.  Some  time 
between.  August  20  and  September  24,  1896,  however,  the 
bqard  of  trade  was  supplanted  by  what  was  thereafter  known 
as  the  ^'  advisory  conunittoe." 

On  October  26, 1897,  an  agreev^ent  was  entered  into  by  ten 
AjQ^can  manufacturers,  eigjbLt  of  whom  were  parties  to 
the  agreement  of  July  1, 1896,  and  two  European  manufac- 
t^rers,  whidi  related  to  explosives  of  all  kinds,  provided  that 
tlie  European  parties  should  not  complete  works  then  build* 
i^gin  New  Jersey,  and  that  the  AmericaA  parties  should  bear 
a^  .expenses  theretofore  incurred  in  ooni^eotion  therewith^ 
QOAtained  mutually  restraining  provisions  as  to  the  erection. 
oi  factories  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  divided  the 
trad^  of  the  world  territorially  between  the  American  and 
the  European  parties,  contained  provisions  for  fixing  prices^ 
provided  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  common 
interest  against  outside  competition,  fixed  fines  and  penalties, 
for  breaches  of  the  agreement,  and  contained  sundry  other 
provisions  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  thq  trade.  This 
agreement  was  in  existence-  throughcMit  the  period  of  the  war 
with  Spain  and  until  1906. 

On  October  21, 1899,  tlie  K  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemouis  &  Co. 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  The  incorporators  of 
this  company  were  the  members  of  the  previous  copartner- 
ship of  the  same  name — Eugene.  [14iO]  du  Pont,  Francisi  G. 
du  Pont,  Henry  A.  du  Pont,  Alexis  L  du  Pont,  Charles  L 
du  Pont,  and  ^fred  I.  du  Pont.  The  business  and  property 
of  the  copartnership  were  sold  to  the  corx>oration,  and  each 
partner  received  a  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  equal  to 
his  interest  in  the  copartnership.  Eugene  du  Pont  had  been 
the  manager  of  the  partnership  business,  for  10  years.  He 
naturaUy  became  the  president  of  the  corporation.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  associated 
manufacturers  for  years  prior  to  January,  1902,  in  whid^ 
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month  he  died.  Upon  Eugene's  death  the  remaining  stock- 
holders, excepting  Alfred,  were  strongly  disposed  to  sell 
out  to  the  Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company.  Alfred  so- 
licited the  interest  of  Thomas  Coleman  du  Pont  and  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont,  neither  of  whom  had  theretofore  been  interested 
in  the  business,  and  these  three  persons — ^Alfred,  Thomas, 
and  Pierre  du  Pont — ^made  to  the  stockholders  an  offer  to 
purchase,  which  was  accepted.  Thus  was  it  that  in  Febru- 
ary, 1902,  the  du  Pont  powder  industry  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  those  who  at  present  dominate  it.  For  30  years  trade 
agreements  had  been  in  existence,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
du  Ponts  were  active  parties.  There  were  times  when  the 
parties  to  these  agreements  broke  away  from  and  disregarded 
them,  but  usually  the  fines  and  penalties  imposed  on  the 
violators  presaged  the  integrity  of  the  organization.  The 
association  of  manufacturers  of  powder  and  other  explosives 
had  probably  never  been  stronger  than  it  was  in  February, 
1902,  when  Hie  change  in  the  management  of  the  du  Pont 
works  took  place.  It  had  for  years  arbitrarily  fixed  prices 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  waging  a  disas- 
trous warfare  against  competitors  until  they  were  coerced 
into  terms  satisfactory  to  the  association  or  brought  into  the 
association.  In  express  language,  the  trade  agreements  dis- 
closed the  purpose  of  fixing  prices,  and  at  the  meetings  of 
the  association,  and  of  its  council,  bqard  of  arbitration,  board 
of  trade,  and  advisory  committee,  measures  were  often  de- 
vised to  limit  the  output  of  the  members  of  the  association 
and  to  crush  competition  by  manufacturers  not  members  of 
the  association.  When  Thomas  Coleman  du  Pont,  Pierre  S. 
du  Pont,  and  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  purchased  the  du  Pont  busi- 
ness, they  came  into  possession  of  a  business  that  had  been 
developed  under  trade  agreements  which  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  defendants  admit  contravene  at  least  the  first  section 
of  the  anti-trust  act.  One  of  these  agreements — ^the  one 
dated  July  1,  1896— was  still  in  force,  and  it  is  important 
to  know  how  the  associated  parties  conducted  their  business 
affairs  after  the  death  of  Eugene  du  Pont  in  January,  1902. 
On  February  26,  1902,  Thomas  Coleman,  Pierre  S.,  and 
Alfred  I.  du  Pont  caused  to  be  organised,  under  the  laws  of 
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Delaware,  a  new  ocHporation,  callM  £.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours Company  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $20,000,- 
000.  This  new  company  (hereafter  called  the  du  Pont  Com- 
pany of  1902)  then  issued  its  promissory  notes  for  the  sum 
of  $12,000,000  and  119,970  shares  of  its  capital  stock,  whose 
par  value  was  $11,997,000,  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Ca  of  1899  for  the  property,  assets,  and  good  will  of  the 
latter  company,  excepting  certain  parcels  pf  its  real  estate, 
and  the  stoc^olders  [141]  of  the  latter  company  amongst 
wh<»n  the  notes  and  stock  of  the  new  company  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  their  holdings  of  slock  in  the 
company  of  1899,  caused  89,400  shares  of  ^e  stodc  of  the 
new  company  to  be  transferred  to  Thomas  Coleman, 
Pierre  S.,  and  Alfred  L  du  Pont.  The  stock  so  trans- 
ferred to  these  three  gentlemen  gave  them  the  control  of  the 
du  Pont  Company  of  1902,  and  that  control  they  have  ever 
since  had.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  property  acquired  from 
the  corporation  of  1899  by  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1902 
consisted  of  five  plants  used  in  manufacturing  and  selling  the 
du  Pont  explosives,  namely,  one  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  one 
at  Sycamore,  Tenn.,  one  at  Mooar,  Iowa,  one  at  Carney's 
Point,  N.  J.,  and  one  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. About  60  per  cent  consisted  of  stocks  in  other  cor- 
porations which  manufactured  and  sold  explosives  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  It  owned  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Hazard  Powder 
Company,  consisting  of  10,000  shares,  which  company  had 
but  one  operating  plant;  the  greater  part  of  its  assets  con- 
sisting of  stocks  in  other  companies.  The  du  Pont  Company 
of  1902  was  therefore  at  first  both  a  holding  and  an  operat- 
ing company.  Its  interest  as  a  holding  company  exceeded  its 
interest  as  an  operating  company.  Indeed,  its  interest  as  an 
operating  company  continued  but  litfle  over  a  year,  for  by 
October  1,  1908,  it  had  conveyed  all  its  tangible  assets  to 
other  corporations  for  the  stocks  of  those  corporations.  On 
April  2, 1902,  ThcMnas  Coleman  du  Pont,  president  of  the  du 
Pont  Company  of  1902,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  association  organized  under  the  trade 
agreement  of  July  1,  1896.  On  October  2,  1902,  at  the  an- 
nual general  meeting  of  the  manufacturers'  association,  Mr, 
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T,Xj*  dur  F6titr  being  :in  'tbe  ohair,  '%'jmmd  oompeiidiiimf-of 
rul69  was  jecommended  to  ihe  adTisory  committee  tot  Bdop- 
tmi  and  on.  Noyember  7  that  ooikunittee  adopted  thd  coid- 
peadUim. .  It  authorized  the  adrisory  oomniittiee  to  appoint 
a  special  ooznmittee  which  should  Iiuave, authority >  between 
the  meetings  of  the  advistry  committee,  to  increase  rebates: 
OOL  eitisting  cootracte  for  blasting  powder  and  to  recommends 
sake  below  the  achedule  prices  to  buyers  under  contraet^aad 
contained  other  drastic  provisLons  fdi^  eliminating  competi- 
tion and  controUing  the  trade.  Mr.  T.  O.  du  Pont  was  a 
member  of  thi&.  special  committee.  At  this  time  the  du  Pont 
Ckunl^an^  of  1902  owned  stocks  in  ti^e  Austin  Powder.  Oom<- 
pany,  Birmingham  Powder  Company,  California  Powder 
Works,  Chattanooga. Powder  Company,. Consumers  Powder 
Gcimt)tany^  Eastern  Dynamite  Company,  Enterprise  Powdea^ 
Company,  Equitable  Powder  Manufacturing  Company,  Fair* 
mont  Powder  Company,  Indiana  Powder  Company,  Laflia 
Powddr  Manufacturing  Company,  Lake  Superior  Powder 
Company,  Mahoning  Powder  Company,  Northwestern 
Powder  Company,  Ohio  Powder  Company,  Oriental  Ponder 
MiHa,  and  Phomiz  Ptwder  Manufacturing  Company.  It 
owned,  as  above  stated,  all  the  capital  stock  ol  the  Hazard 
Powder  Company,  and  that  company  owned  stocks  in  the 
Eastern  Dynamite  Company,  Heda  Powder  Company,  Lake 
Superictt*  Powder  Company,  Ohio  Powder  Company,  Orien* 
tal  Powder  Mills,  and  Phcenix  Powder  Manufacturing  Omi- 
pany.  Of  these  companies  the  du  Pont  Company  of  19Q2 
controlled  only  the  Fairmount  [  142  ]  and  the  Oriental.  Pieirre 
S.  du  Pont  says  that  he  and  his  associates  felt,  at  the  time 
they  took  over  the  property  of  the  du  Pont  Company  of 
1899,  that  they  commanded  but  little  of  the  business  of  these, 
other  corporations.  In  the  course  of  th^  investigations 
they  discovered  that  the  Laflin  &  Band  Powd^  C<Hnpany 
was  largely  interested  by  reason  of  its  stockholdings  in  many 
of  these  other  corporations,  and  that  the  du  Pont  Company 
of  1902  dnd  the  Laflin  &  Band  Company,  together,  couldl 
control  them.  He  declares  that  their  plants  were  pretty 
th<M*oughly  scattered  about  tiie  country  and  were  well  located,^ 
thAt  freights  on  ezplosivea  are  very  high^  so  that  it  i^  im- 
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pqfif^b^e  t3D  dupf  tbem;  to.  any  j;r^  disUj^  witbpatp.uB^nq- 
expenfiOi  sind  that, the  plants  w^ce  desirable  ones  tp  contarpJL. 
Hiie  pUux.  ^as  then  coivceived  of  pu^x^x^iiig  t^^  capital  stpck. 
of  tbe  LiafliQ  &  Band  J^pwder  CkNopanj,  consisting  of  lO^OOO. 
duipes,  which  company,  it  wUl  be  remembered,  had  been  a 
piprtj  to  each  of  the  trade,  agreements  of  April  29,  1872, 
4^gaft  ^,  1886,  December  19,  1889,  and, July  1,  1896,  and 
I^  participated  in  the  enforc^nent  of  the  methpds  of  the 
a3(30(qation  of  manufactureiiB  for  the  elimination  of  com- 
petition and  the  control  of  the  trade.  If  the  du  Pont  Cpi^i- 
pany  of  1902  and  the  Haswd  and  the  LafUn  &  Band  com-' 
panies  conld  be  united  in  corporate  form  it  >wa8  as  ivppar^nt 
then  as.  it  is  now  that  the  advantage?  that  had  been  obtained 
under  the  trade  agreements  could  be  more  firmly  and  more- 
certainly  retained.  Accordingly,  the  following  plan  for 
securing  control  of  the  Laflin  &  Band  C!ompany  was  devised; 
On  September  20, 1902,  under,  the  laws  of  Delaware,  there, 
were  organized  the  Delaware  Sefurities  Ooi^pany,  with  an 
autbqrized  capital  stock  of  $8,000,000,  and  the  Delaware  In- 
vestment Ciompany,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$2,600/)00.  Of  <;ertain  persons,  who  held  5,524  shai^es,  or  a 
nmjority,  of  the  stock  of  the  Laflin  &  Band  Company,  a 
part  also  held  950  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Moosic  Powder 
Company.  That  part  refused  to  sell  'their  holdings,  in  the 
Laflin  &  Band  Company  unless  the  purchaser  would  also 
tak^  the  950  diares  of  the  Moosic  stock:  Accordingly,  T/  C. 
du  Pont  obtained  an  option  on  the  .majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  Laflin  &  Band  Company  end  on  the  950  shares  of  the 
Moosic  stock.  In  payment  for  the  5,524  shares  of  the  Laflin 
A  Band  stock  and  for  his  services  T*  C.  du  Pont,  who,  under 
his  option,  had  acquired  the  5,524  shares  of  the  Laflin  & 
Band  stocky  received  from  the  Delaware  Securities  Company 
$3^98,000  (par  value)  of  its  stock  and  $2,209,600  of  its 
bcmdsf  that  is  to  say,  over  $1,100  in  such  stock  and  bonds 
for  each  share  of  the  stock  of  the  LafiLin  &  Band  Company. 
Much  the  laf  gi^  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Delaware  Securities 
Company,  and  liierefore  the  control  of  that  company^  was 
transferred  to  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1908.  In  payment 
for  ^e  950  sharee  of  ^  the  Moosic  stock  and  for  his  servicea. 
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T.  G.  dn  Pont,  who,  under  his  option,  had  aoquired  ttoA 
stock  also,  rec^ved  from  the  Delaware  Liyestment  Company 
$2,498,000  (par  yalue)  of  its  stock  and  $2,500,000  of  its  bonds, 
of  which  stock  much  the  larger  part,  and  therefore  the  c<m- 
trol,  was  transferred  to  the  du  'Pimt  Company  of  1902.  The 
bonds  of  the  Delaware  Securities  Company  and  the  Dela- 
ware Investment  Company  were  secured  by  the  Laflin  & 
Band  stock  and  the  Moosic  stock  so  purchased,  and  by  stock 
of  the  East[14S]em  Dynamite  Company,  the  Hazard  Pow- 
der Company,  and  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1902,  loaned  for 
that  purpose  by  T.  C.  du  Pont.  By  this  arrangement  it  will 
be  observed  the  Laflin  &  Band  Company  was  controlled  by 
the  Delaware  Securities  Company,  and  the  Delaware  Securi- 
ties Company  by  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1902.  At  the 
time  of  this  purchase  the  Laflin  A  Band  Company  owned 
1,410  of  the  3,000  shares  of  the  Moosic;  consequently,  the 
acquisition  of  the  additional  950  shares  of  the  Moosic,  whose 
par  value  was  $95,000,  and  for  which  was  paid  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  par  value  of  $4,998,000,  gave  to  the  du  Pont 
Company  of  1902  control,  also,  of  the  Moosic  Powder  Com- 
pany. This  was  a  seemingly  excessive  price  to  pay  for  such 
control,  and  is  strong  evidence  of  a  purpose  to  destroy  com- 
petition and  promote  monopoly;  for  in  less  than  a  year 
afterward  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Moosic  Pow- 
der Company  ($300,000)  was  transferred  to  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  for  $889,458.95  of  the 
stock  of  the  holding  company. 

Some  time  previous  to  1902  the  Fairmont  Powder  Com- 
pany had  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia. 
The  combination  then  existing  under  the  trade  agreement 
of  July  1,  1896,  instituted  a  contest  against  the  Fairmont. 
Prices  were  reduced  and  in  the  year  1902  the  du  Pont  Com- 
pany of  1902  obtained  the  Fairmont's  stock.  These  trans- 
actions were  completed  in  October,  1902;  that  ib,  in  the  same 
month  in  which  the  revised  compendium  of  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  associated  companies,  above  ref  en^  to, 
went  into  effect.  Mr.  T.  C.  du  Ptmt,  one  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  du  Pont  business  in  February,  1902,  without  previous 
experience  in  the  powder  or  explosive  business,  but  with  an 
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ability  that  oommands  high  admiratioiL,  aacoeeded,  wittin 
tha  period  of  six  montha  after  his  election  aa  a  member  of 
the  advisOTj  committee  of  the  associated  companies,  in 
'  cem^iting  the  principal  parties  to  the  trade  association  in 
a  union  much  more  able  to  cope  with  competitors  and  to 
secure  control  of  the  trade  in  powder  and  other  explosives 
than  any  of  the  associations  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
effects  of  the  consolidation  were  soon  evident.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Moxham,  then  president  of  the 
Hazard  Powder  Company,  delivered  an  address  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  associated  ocnnpanies  in  which,  after  review- 
ing the  history  of  the  explosives  trade  for  some  years  and 
concluding  that  the  advance  in  prices  from  1896  to  1902  had 
been  too  small,  he  said : 

**  It  does  not  suffice  to  say  that  at  to-day's  prices  there  is  a  fair 
margin  of  profit,  because  the  fact  is  that  at  to-day's  prices  there 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  a  fair  margin.  There  should  be  a 
hesTy  ipargin  of  proflC  and  in  the  fact  that  there  is  not  we  see  a 
menace  to  the  future  of  the  businesa  The  present  phenomenal  pros* 
perity  cannot  last  If  past  history  is  to  guide  us,  we  must  assume 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  reaction.  During  this  period 
of  reaction  the  price  of  powder  must  come  down  heavily.  When  the 
demand  comes  from  our  customers  to  reduce  the  price  when  every- 
thing else  is  being  reduced,  it  wiU  be  no  answer  to  say  that  we  did 
not  advance  it  when  we  CQuld.  During  periods  of  depression  the  pur- 
chaser, not  the  seller,  is  in  control  of  the  market,  and  the  irresistible 
logic  of  all  past  history  shows  that  his  control  is  absolute.  In  a 
country  of  such  trade  irregularities  as  that  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  only  by  a  high  profit  during  i;>eriods  of  prosperity  that  a  fair 
return  to  capital  can  be  maintained  in  t&ce  of  the  minimum  that 
follows  the  period  of  trade  distress." 

[144]  His  recommendation,  therefore,  was  that  prices 
should  be  advanced,  and  they  were  advanced  immediately 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  thus  showing  the 
confidence  of  the  associated  companies  in  their  ability  to  con- 
trol the  ezplo^ves  business  in  this  coimtry. 

In  1903  the  Consumers'  Powder  Company,  the  Enterprise 
Powder  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Moosic  Powder  Com- 
pany, and  the  Oliver  Powder  Company,  all  corporations  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  merged  into  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Oo.  of  Pennsylvania,  the  capital  stock  of  the  last-men- 
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tiomd//  camp^9V  having  )»m  ii^reased  lor  ttitt  piupwn 
from  $20,000  to  $2,000,000  an4  6  nMq<»ritijr  el  lb  haiag  naw 
owaied  b;  tixe  ne^mcoitioned  company*  On  Hay  19^  190S, 
a^^  E,  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company  (hereafter 
q^led  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1903)  waa  organiaed  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $90lr' 
000,000  of  pi^eferred  and  common  stock.  Ther&npon  the  du 
Pont  (Company  of  1902  assigned  all  its  stockholdings  in  other 
cqmpanies  (about  35  of  Ihem)  to  the  du  Pont  Coinpany.of 
1903,  and  took  in  exchange  therefor  $30,200,000  (a  majority) 
of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  du  Pont  Cknipany 
of  1903.  In  1903,  also,  the  California  Investment  Company 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $400,000,  the  majprity  of  which  stock 
is  now  owned  by  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1903,  and  through 
it  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1903  obtained  control  of  the  Jud- 
son  Dynamite  &  Powder  Company,  a  corporation  of  Cali* 
fomia,  with  its  authorized  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  In 
December,  1903,  the  du  Pont  International  Powder  Company 
was  organized,  under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock,  preferred  and  common,  of  $10,000,000,  the 
majority  of  which  is  owned  by  the  du  Pont  Company  of 
1903.  Through  the  du  Pont  International  Company  the  du 
Pont  Company  of  1908  acquired  control  of  the  International 
Smokeless  Powder  &  Chemical  Company  with  its  issued  pre- 
ferred and  common  stock  of  $9,600,000,  which  acquisition 
gave  it  control  of  all  the  trade  in  military  smokeless  and  ord-^ 
nance  smokeless  powders  except  the  part  of  the  trade  due  to 
certain  powders  manufactured  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. 

The  advisory  and  special  committees  of  the  trade  associ- 
ation held  numerous  meetings  between  September  24,  1896, 
and  June  30,  1904.  Eugene  du  Pont  had  been  one  of  the 
members  of  the  advisory  committee  and  had  participated  in 
its  clearly  revealed  policy  of  acquiring  control  of  the  explo- 
sives trade  under  the  trade  association  agreement  of  July  1, 
1896 — ^an  agreement  which,  as  previously  stated,  counsel  for 
the  defendants  have  f  rani^ly  conceded  violated  the  Anti-Trust 
act.  There  was  no,  diminntion  of  effort  to  perfect  sudi  oim-^ 
trol  after  Eugene  du  Pout's  death.    On  the  contrary,  after 
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^'tho^iiA'GohoMn,  Pi^rf^S.- and  AltteA  I/dii  PdifrhUdedme 
iMo  the  ttMnkgemetit  of  the  dn  ^diit  bndmeBft,  and  ThcMiis 
'(jolimAti  dn  Poltit'had'  b^n  elected  aa  the  i^aco^ssor  of  £tigene 
in  the  advisory  committed,  fend  becoilie  a  meHoibeF  of  th^  spe- 
(ikl  oomtutte^/the  ii^dtk&yy  dnd  dpteild'c6mittHteee,  as  ttbove 
islililed,  eontinued  th^  meetings  and  fixed^pecial  prit^  and 
§^edal  rebates  in  liitthitades  of  ca^es  and  appofti<ined  the 
ta^de  in  explosives  amongst  We  tflettlMr9'Of' the  trade  ftisebd- 
ation.  In  a  lette)*  [14&]  frbtn' ^'the  secft^tai^  of  the  special 
eommiCHM  td  the  secretaiy  of  the  advisory  committee,  dat^ 
Us  llU;e  as  Jnne  16,  iMtt,  it  appekr^  that^^e  fdrmer  eoMi-^ 
mittee  r^comm^Eided'  special  plrio^  f oi'  bdtiidn  contiradis  en- 
tered into  by  one  of  ihi9  dii  Pont  dompanies^  and  by  the  Hfl£- 
alii,  La&n  '<ft  fetand;  OriMtil,  Ohi6,  Birdiingham,  Mlahvi, 
Chattanooga,  Pbdetiix;  $tnd  Indiina- Pdwdev  compttmes,  idth 
varying  allowtoces  f6t  rebates^  from  the  fna^  so  fivefl. 
This  policy  of  fixing  pri6e^  in  paHictllM^  cases,  affecthil^  |«ti*- 
tictilar  localities,  ^b^  erne  which  th«  independent  matitffia^- 
torers  of  explosives  ootild  Yiot  easily  cope  Vitly.  'Ute  evi- 
dence shows  that  in  October,  1905,  a  committee  of  inde- 
pendent powder  and  dynamite  manuf  aetlii^i^  n^et  Mt^.  'S^k- 
than  A.  Haskell,  president  of  the  Laflih  A  Rand  Powder 
(Company  and  vice  president  of  the  du  Ppnt  "Company  pf 
,1908,  and  Mr.  Charles  Patterson^  director  of  sales  for  H^ 
du  Pctet  Company  of  ld08,  fori  a  cdnferenoe  oonceniiBg^  the 
tow  prices  at  that  time  i»-evailing.  Mr.  Koller,  one  bfHhe 
mdmbera  of  Un  odmmitteefoif  ihk  inidbpondAntS)  £ayb  tUsfb  at 
the  oo]!if  erenVse  Mr.  Haskdl  declakred  *  that  in^  tbe  past  "tile 
'pfiiiej  of  the  intereste  repreeented  by  hiib  hbd'  been  to  buy 
.'tip  plaiit^  but  that  in  the  future  the  ^'mrviv^l  of  the  fittest  ^ 
.  ^onld  determine  who  Aoold  have  the  trader  Mr.  HMkail 
/admits  that  he  infoAied  this  committee  thsit.the  iiMt^?^^ 
r€|)reBaitod  by  himrihiMi  disoontiiuied  tb^^pitbctice  ^i.mrinimg 
agreements  to  fix  prices,  and  he  adds  in  his  testimony  that 
the  cl^ihge  in  policy  was  made  in  1904.'   '    '  ..    .  , 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  du  Ppnt  Company  oiiSQ^, 
a  sales  board  iwas  created.  This  board,  x^omposed  of  a  did^ec- 
;toar  (if -sales  and  a^stant  directors,  coexisted,  with  tl^eaK^-- 
visory  and  special  committees  until  June  30^  X904»  yri^  ^^ 
odndbittiiii  were  superaedfti  .by.  ihe  ^ales  boa^^  whkh  there- 
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after  exercised  the  power  of  fixing  prices  and  policies  for 
the  corporations  that  had,  by  the  methods  ahready  outlined, 
been  brought  together  under  one  corporate  management  In 
July,  1904,  there  was  no  further  need  of  advisory  or  special 
committees,  or  of  the  trade  association  formed  under  the 
agreement  of  July  1, 1896.  All  the  advantagee  of  the  trade 
association  agreement  were  now  mudi  better  becured  by  the 
series  of  corporate  transmutations  that  had  followed  the 
introduction  of  T.  C.  du  Pont  and  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  into 
the  explosives  business.  Between  1902  and  the  commence- 
ment of  this  suit  in  July,  1907,  many  of  the  corporations 
whose  property  and  business  had  been  acquired  by  the  above- 
mentioned  methods  were  dissolved,  and  thereby  the  relations 
of  the  combined  companies  were  simplified  and  the  assur- 
ances of  the  pepetuity  of  their  power  were  increased.  We 
have  verified  the  tabulated  stat^nent  contained  in  the  brief 
for  the  government,  and  we  find  that  in  1907  the  du  Pont 
Company  of  1902,  through  its  subsidiary  corpcMration,  con- 
trolled in  the  United  States  of  the  trade  in — 

Pereoit. 

Blacft  blasting  powder 64 

Saltpeter  blasUna  powder —  72 

Dynamite 72 

Black  fl|)ortlng  powder 73 

Smokeless  sporting  powder 64 

Smokeless  mllitarj  and  ordnance  powder,  exdnsiye  of  wbat  tbe 

U.  8.  goyemmeot  Itself  made •  160 

[146]  Certain  exhibits  furnished  by  the  defendants  show 
that  previous  to  September  22,  1907,  the  du  Pont  Company 
of  1903  and  the  Eastern  Dynamite  Company  had  acquired 
control  of  64  different  corporations  which  between  April  80, 
1904,  and  September  22,  1907,  they  caused  to  be  dissolved. 
The  names  of  these  corporations,  with  the  dates  when  they 
were  respectively  dissolved,  are  stated  in  the  margin.*    The 

*The  following  la  a  list  of  corporations,  controlled  by  the  da  Pont 
Oompany  of  190S  and  the  Eastern  Dynamite  Company,  with  the  dates 
when  they  were  dissolved.  The  list  is  extracted  from  Goyemment 
Bzhibits  891  and  892.  which  the  defendants  prepared : 

Blue  Ridge  Powder  Co Dissolved  April  80, 1904. 

U.  8.  Dynamite  Co "  "      "     *» 

Laflin  Powder  M^.  Co **       lii^     2»   "^ 
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podticm  of  the  gDreniment  charges  th&t  the  policy  of  ae- 
quiring  the  assets  of  other  corporations  and  then  diasolving 

Hadaon  River  Powder  Go Diasolved  June    3, 1904. 

Acme  Powder  Co "  "     30,  '* 

Columbia  Powder  Co "  "      "  •* 

DittmurPowderAChemicftlCo "  "      "  " 

Mt.  WoU  Dynamite  Co "  "      "  " 

Rock  Glycerine  Co "  "      "  " 

Sterling  Dynamite  Co "  "      "  " 

AUantic  Dynamite  Co.  of  N.  J "  "      "  " 

Atlantic  Dynamite  Co.  (rfN.Y "  "      "  « 

Hecla  Dynamite  Co "  "      "  " 

HeDovles  Powder  Go "  "      "  " 

Repanno  Gbemical  Co "  "     "  " 

RepaunoM%.  Co "  "      "  " 

Clinton  Dynamite  Co "  July     1,  " 

A.  KirkASonCo •*  "      "  " 

RobiaaFoBeCo **  "      "  ♦* 

Weldy  Dynamite  Co "  "      "  " 

Oliver  Dynamite  Co "  "      "  " 

Monarch  Powder  Co "  Aug.    1,  " 

Foicite  Powder  Co.  N.  J "  Jan.     1,1906. 

Fofdte  Powder  Co.  of  N.Y ••  "     "  " 

New  Yotk  Powder  Co.  of  N.J "  "      •«  " 

New  Y«rk  Powder  Co.  of  N.Y "  "      "  " 

Electric  Powder  Co "  "     31," 

Joplin  Power  Co "  March  1,  " 

Shenandoah  Powder  Co "  "      "  " 

Brooklyn  Glyc.  M%.  A  Ref.  Co "  April  30,  " 

Penngylvania  Torpedo  Co "  ••      "  " 

A.  S.  8peeoePowderM%.  Go "  "      "  " 

QiantMfg.Co "  June  80,  ^ 

Standard  Exp.  Co.,  Limited "  "      «  " 

Metropolitan  Powder  Co "  Sept.  21,  ** 

CMmax  Powder  Mft.  Co "  "     22,  " 

Explodvee  Supply  Co "  "      "  " 

American  Stor.  A  Ddiv.  Co "  "      "  " 

AUanticM%.Co **  "      "  «• 

Hudson  River  Wood  Pulp  Mife.  Co "  "      "  " 

National  Torpedo  Co "  "     **  ** 

Producera  Powder  Co "  "      "  " 

Chattanooga  Powder  Co "  **     "  " 

Lake  Superior  Powder  Go "  "     "  " 

(KiitfPowderGo "  «      *•  •« 

American  Foicite  Powder  M%.  Go '*  «*     30,  *« 

HedaPowderOo ^*  u     a  u 
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jsbrpontioii.  The  dii  fieoit  GoHipiitiy  oi  1902^  thb  du  Pont 
Company  of  1908,  lliomas  Coleman  dn  Pont  and  Pierre  S. 
da  Font  admits  by  their  joint  and  several  answer^  that  their 
policy  was  eventually  to  vest. absolute  ownership  of  all  the 
plante,  manufactories  and  tangible  phroperty  acquired  by  the 
methods  above  mentioned  in  <me  corp<Mration,  and  then  to 
disBQlve  the  subsidiary  corporations.  ^Iliey  say,  fuither, 
that  as  soon  as  they  can  legally  do  so  it  is  their  purpose  to 
dissolve  the  Lafdn  &  Rand  Powder  Conquoiy,  the  Hazard 
Powder  CcHupany,  the  Eastern  Dynamite  Odmpany,  the 
Delaware  SecuriticB  Company,  and  the  Detawai^  Ittveet 
luent  Cojcnpany,  It  is  perfecdy  dear  that  in  190$  the  pltin 
was  originated  of  bringing  under  one  corporate  control  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  corporations  engaged  in  tbe  ^- 
pllosires  business.  The  achievement  of  the  objeot  !WM  tihe 
eisusier  because  of  the  [147}  conditions  created  lyf  thb  eadst- 
ence  from.  July  1,  1896  of  the  trade  association  f oirmed  nn- 
,4er  the  i^greement  of  that  date.  Before ^902  the  plan  w^ 
to  destroy  competition. and.  obtain.. a. niioiK)poly. by; tbe -^^l- 
fbrc^taieilt  of  drastic  provisions  ill  tirade  agigcifa^t^  «tfd 
from  1902  to  1907  it  was  to  achieve  ihe  same  ends  by  isah- 
stituting  corporate 'forms  and  powers  for  trade  agreement^. 
The  success  of  the  plan  is  evident  PieiT€i  ^'^^  Pont,,  in  his 
'-" — :" — ' •>  '     ; — : '- '—. — 

Anthracite:  PowdeeOo .I)ifl8oly«dl5ept.30, 19p6. 

GlobePowderOo .......:.,:',,.  "     .      "      "      7 

MaroeUuflPwdor.Co........ "  "     /' "  ^ 

H.  J'uliua  Smith  Blec.  Fuse  Co V,  "  D^c.  31,    "^ 

Jam»MacbethACo ,  "  "      "      ", 

Fhcenix  Powder  MJfe.  Co... "  "i".    '' 

Oonemau^  Powder  Co.. 1. .  ,  .  "  April  Sd,  lOqe. 

Enterprise  High  Explosive  Co "/     July     1,     '* 

SchaghticQke  Powder  Co :......  "  Noy.    1,     y 

OdiloHiiaVig.  Powder  Co /•  "  "28,    'f 

CWilomia  Powder  Works "  Jan.     J,  iaa7. 

Wefltem  Torpedo  Co .V  '•  ".    ".     ^} 

Oiiyer.PowierCo "  March26,   ** 

Thompson  Torpedo  Co.. . . ... . .... . .... .........  "  April  iz?^  ^  *| 

B.I.duFentCo "  /July    !./;« 

Kin^Merotttiie Co....:.....:....-. .:;;;.;:;.;•  ;•*      "    *:    7 

lUhoningPowdeBiOo... .•       *V  ,  ;i5ep^2^,:V^ 
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testhnony  giinen  October  21,  1909,  said  that  the  du  Pont 
Company  of  1908  had  then  paid,  dividends  amounting  to 
$11,000,000  and  had  a  snrplus  in  its  treasury  of  $12,000,000 
or  $13,000,000.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  corporations 
brou^t  into  the  combination  were  not  large.  A  consider- 
able number  of  them,  possibly,  did  little,  if  any,  interstate 
trade.  It  is  not  denied,  however,  that  many  of  tiiem  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce  among  the  States.  Indeed,  it  con- 
clusively appears  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  manufac- 
turers of  explosives  to  ship  their  products,  dangerous  and 
expensive  as  the  business  is,  from  State  to  State,  and  for  a 
manufacturer  in  one  part  of  the  country  to  ship  his  prod- 
ucts to,  and  sell  them  in,  other  parts  in  competition  with 
manufacturers  there.  Shipments  by  the  Hazard  Powder 
Company  from  Connecticut  to  Georgia  and  Alabama  to 
compete  there  with  the  Chattanooga  and  other  powd^  com- 
panies are  examples  of  interstate  trade  disclosed  by  the  evi- 
dence. 

[148]  Summarizing  the  facts  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
28  defendants,  which  are  the  subejct  of  our  present  inquiry, 
we  find  that: 

The  Hazard  Powder  Company  has  issued  10,000  shares, 
all  of  which  are  owned  by  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1908. 

llie  Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company  has  issued  10,000 
ihares,  of  which  at  least  5,524  shares  are  owned  by  the 
Delaware  Securities  Company,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
stock  of  the  latter  company  is  owned  by  the  du  Pont  Com- 
pany of  1908. 

The  Eastern  Dynamite  Company  has  issued  20,000  diares, 
of  which  the  majority  is  owned  by  the  Hazard,  the  Laflin  A 
Band,  and  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1903. 

The  Fairmont  Powder  Company  has  issued  750  shares,  of 
which  the  majority  is  owned  by  the  du  P<mt  Company  of 
1908. 

The  International  Smokeless  Powder  &  Chemical  Com- 
pany has  issued  preferred  and  common  stock  to  the  amount 
$9,600,000,  the  majority  of  which,  through  the  du  Pont  In- 
ternational Powder  Company,  is  controlled  by  the  du  Pont 
Company  of  1908. 
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The  Judson  Dynamite  A  Powder  Compaay  has  iasiied 
90,000  shares  which  are  owned  by  the  California  InYestment 
Company.  The  stock  of  this  latter  company  is  owned  by  the 
du  Pont  Company  of  1908. 

The  Delaware  Securities  Company,  created  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  stock  of  the  Liaflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company,  has 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  80,000  shares,  of  which  a 
majority  is  owned  by  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1903. 

The  Delaware  Investment  Company,  created  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  960  shares  of  the  Moosic  Powder  Company,  has 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  25,000  shares,  of  which  the 
majority  is  owned  by  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1903. 

The  California  Investment  Company,  created  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  stock  of  the  Judson  Dynamite  &  Powder 
Company,  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  4,000  shares,  a 
majority  of  which  is  owned  by  the  du  Pont  Company  of 
1903. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  has  an 
authorized  capital  stock  of  20,000  shares,  the  majority  of 
which  was  issued  for  stocks  in  subsidiary  corporations  in 
P^msylvania,  and  passed  ultimately  into  the  ccmtrol  of  the 
du  Pont  Company  of  1902  and  then  into  the  control  of  the 
du  Pont  Company  of  190S.  . 

The  du  Pont  International  Powder  Company  has  an  au- 
thorized capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  preferred  and  common, 
a  majority  of  which  is  owned  by  the  du  Pont  Company  of 
1903. 

The  du  Pont  Company  of  1903  is  the  owner  of  the  capital 
stocks,  or  a  majority  of  the  capital  stocks,  of  the  corporations 
above  mentioned. 

The  du  Pont  Company  of  1902  is  the  owner  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  du  Pont  Company  of  1903,  and  therefore  controls 
all  twelve  of  the  above-mentioned  corporations  as  its  sub- 
sidiaries. 

The  defendants  Thomas  Coleman  du  Pont,  Pierre  S.  du 
Pont,  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  Eugene  du  Pont, 
Eugene  E.  du  Pont,  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Irenee  du  Pont,  Fran- 
cis I.  du  Pont,  Victor  du  Pont,  Jr.,  Jonathan  A.  Haskell, 
Arthur  J.  Moxham,  Hamilton  M.  [149]  Barksdale,  and 
Frank  L.  Connable  are  each  directors  of  the  du  Pont  com- 
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panieB  of  1902  and  1903,  or  of  (xie  of  them.  Thomas  Cole- 
man du  P<»it  is  also  president  of  both  of  them.  Edmond  O. 
Buckner  is  an  active  director  of  the  International  Smokeless 
Powder  A  Chemical  Company. 

It  is  dear  that  these  28  defendants  are  associated  in  a  com- 
bination for  carrying  on  interstate  commerce  in  powder  and 
other  explosives. 

3.  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  ccmsideratioii  of  the  second 
question,  whidi  is: 

Second.  la  the  c&mbinaHon  whieh  we  hofoe  found  to  emst 
one  that  is  obnoxious  to  the  provisions  of  the  AnH-Tmst  Act? 

The  act  declares  that  every  combination,  in  the  form  of 
a  trust  or  otherwise,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  states,  is  illegal,  and  that  it  is  a  crime  for  any 
person  to  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine 
with  others  to  monopolize,  any  part  of  such  trade  or  com- 
merce. From  early  times  it  has  been  a  rule  of  the  courts 
not  to  construe  a  legislative  act  in  a  literal  manner,  where 
it  is  dear  that  by  such  construction  the  legislative  purpose 
will  be  defeated.  A  statute  which  treats  of  ^'  deans,  preben- 
daries, parsons,  vicars,  and  others  having  spiritual  promo- 
tion," if  literally  construed  would  apply  to  bishops;  but  by 
the  application  of  the  ^  rule  of  reason  ^  bishops  are  excluded 
from  the  terms  of  such  an  act  because,  being  of  a  higher  order 
than  any  of  the  functionaries  specifically  mentioned,  it  is 
concluded  that  the  legislative  purpose  does  not  extend  to 
bishops.  "  If  an  act  of  Parliament  gives  a  man  power  to  try 
all  causes  that  arise  in  his  manor  of  Dale,  yet  if  a  cause 
should  arise  in  which  he  himself  is  party,  the  act  is  con- 
strued not  to  extend  to  that,  because  it  is  unreasonable  that 
any  man  should  determine  his  own  quarrd,"  1  Black.  Com. 
91.  In  Holy  Trinity  Church  v.  United  States,  148  U.  S.  457, 
12  Sup.  Ct.  511,  86  L.  Ed.  226,  the  Supreme  Court  had  be- 
fore  it  the  construction  of  the  act  which  dedares  it  to  be — 

''unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership  or  corporation,  in 
any  manner  whatsoeyer,  to  prepay  the  trancqportation,  or  In  any  way 
assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  or 
aliens,  fdreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States,  Its  territories» 
or  the  District  of  Golumbla,  under  contract  or  agreament,  parol  or 
special,  express  or  impUedt  made  preylons  to  the  importation  or  mi- 
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gnition  of  sacli  alien  or  allom,  foreigner  or  forelgnen^  to  perform 
labor  or  senrlce  of  any  kind  In  tlie  United  States,  ita  territorto^  or 
tbe  District  of  Oolmnbla.** 

The  question  was  whether  the  act  was  applicable  to  a  oon- 
tract  between  Holy  Trinity  Church  and  an  alien,  by  which 
the  alien  agreed  to  remove  from  England  to  New  York  and 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  church  as  its  rector  and  pastor. 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

**  It  most  be  conceded  that  the  act  of  the  corporation  is  within  Hie 
letter  of  this  section,  for  the  relation  of  rector  to  his  chnrch  is  one  of 
service,  and  implies  labor  on  the  one  side  wiUi  compensation  on  the 
other.  Not  only  are  the  general  words  'labor*  and  'serrlce'  both 
used,  but  also,  as  it  were  to  guard  against  any  narrow  interpretation 
and  emphasize  a  breadth  of  meaning,  to  them  is  added  '  of  any  iLlnd,' 
and  further,  as  noticed  by  the  Circuit  Judge  in  his  opinion,  the 
fifth  section,  which  maizes  specific  exceptlonB,  among  them  profes- 
sional actors,  artists,  lectnrers,  singers,  and  domestic  servants, 
[140]  strengthens  the  idea  that  every  other  Idnd  of  labor  and  serv- 
ice was  Intended  to  be  reached  by  the  first  section.  While  there  Is 
great  force  to  this  reasoning,  we  cannot  think  Congress  Intended  to 
denounce  with  penalties  a  transaction  like  that  In  the  present  caae. 
It  Is  a  familiar  rule  that  a  thing  may  be  within  the  letter  of  the 
statute,  and  yet  not  within  the  statute,  because  not  within  its  spirit, 
nor  within  tJie  intention  of  Its  makera  This  has  been  often  asserted, 
and  the  reports  are  full  of  cases  illustrating  its  application.  This  Is 
not  the  substitution  of  the  will  of  the  Judge  for  that  of  the  legislator, 
for  frequently  words  of  genera!  meaning  are  used  in  a  statute,  words 
broad  enough  to  include  an  act  in  question,  and  yet  a  consideration  of 
the  whole  legislation,  or  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  Its  enact- 
ment, or  of  the  absurd  results  which  follow  from  giving  such  broad 
meaning  to  the  words,  makes  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  legis- 
lator Intended  to  include  the  particular  act" 

A  number  of  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress 
(in  August  and  September,  1888),  designed  to  make  unlaw- 
ful every  combination  "to  prevent  competition"  and  "to 
prevent  full  and  free  competition"  in  the  sales  of  articles 
transported  from  one  state  to  another.  None  of  them  was 
enacted  into  law.  On  December  4, 1889,  Mr.  Sherman  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty-First  Congress  a  bill 
which  declared  unlawful  every  combination  "  to  prevent  full 
and  free  competition  "  in  such  sales.  After  much  debate  the 
bill  was,  on  March  27,  1890,  referred  to  the  committee  on 
judiciary,  and  on.  April  2,  1890,  that  committee  reported  it 
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back  to  the  Senate  with  an  amendment,  drawn  by  the  late 
Senator  Hoar,  striking  out  all  after  its  enacting  clause  and 
substituting  therefor  the  act  as  we  now  have  it  As  enacted, 
it  does  not  condemn  every  combination  ^  to  prevent  competi- 
tion." What  it  condemns  is  every  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  am<mg  the  several  states,  eta  When 
the  bill  went  from  the  Senate  to  the  House,  the  latter  body 
amended  it  by  inserting  a  provision  extending  the  scope  of 
the  act  to  all  agreements  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
'*  preventing  competition  "  either  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
commodities;  but  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to.  While 
there  is  a  ^  general  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  that  debates 
in  Congress  are  not  appropriate  sources  of  informaticm  from 
which  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  language  of  a  statute 
passed  by  that  body  "  {United  States  v.  Freight  Asgociatianj 
166  U.  S.  818, 17  Sup.  Ct  640, 41  L.  Ed.  1007) ,  that  rule  "  in 
the  nature  of  things  is  not  violated  by  resorting  to  debates  as 
a  means  of  ascertaining  the  environment  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  a  particular  law;  that  is,  the  history  of  the 
period  when  it  was  adopted"  {Standard  OU  Co.  v.  VnUed 
States,  221  U.  S.  50,  81  Sup.  Ct  612,  66  L.  Ed.  619,  decided 
May  16,  1911). 

There  is  a  distinction  between  restraint  of  competition  and 
restraint  of  trade.  The  latter  expression  had,  when  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  was  passed,  a  definite  legal  signification.  Not 
every  combination  in  restraint  of  competition  was,  in  a  legal 
sense,  in  restraint  of  trade.  Two  men  in  the  same  town 
engaged  in  the  same  business  as  competitors  may  unite  in  a 
co-partnership,  and  thereafter,  as  between  themselves,  sub- 
stitute co-operation  for  competition.  Their  combination  re- 
strains competition,  and  if  their  town  is  located  near  the  line 
between  two  states,  and  each  has  been  trading  in  both  states, 
their  combination  restrains  competition  in  interstate  trade. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such  restraint  of  com- 
petition is  a  restraint  of  interstate  [151]  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  determination  of  whether  it  be  so  must  depend 
upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  policy  of  the  statute  that  competitive  con- 
ditions in  interstate  trade  fibould  be  maintained  wherever 
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th^  abolition  would  tend  to  suppress  or  diminish  sach  trade. 
But  this  being  true  does  not  read  into  the  statute  a  denuncia- 
tion of  all  agreements  that  may  restrain  competition  without 
regard  to  their  purpose  or  direct  effect  to  restrain  ^  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  states."  To  what  extent  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  condemns  o(»nbinations  that  restrain  full  and 
free  competition  in  interstate  trade  is  a  question  that  has  been 
much  debated.  For  a  dozen  years,  at  least,  it  has  been  settled 
that  it  does  not  condemn  combinations  which  only  indirectly, 
remotely,  or  incidentally  restrain  interstate  trade. 

The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Standard 
OH  Oo.  V.  United  States,  and  American  Tobacco  Go,  v. 
Ufdted  Statesy  221  U.  S.  106,  81  Sup.  Ct  682,  65  L.  Ed.  668, 
make  it  quite  dear  that  the  language  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
is  not  to  receive  that  literal  construction  which  will  impair 
rather  than  enhance  freedom  of  interstate  commerce.  As 
we  read  those  decisions,  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and 
restraint  of  competition  in  interstate  trade  are  not  inter- 
changeable expressions.  There  may  be,  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  restraint  of  competition  that  does  not  amount  to 
restraint  of  interstate  trade,  just  as  before  the  passage  of  the 
act  there  might  have  been  restraint  of  competition  that  did 
not  amount  to  a  common-law  restraint  of  trade.  This  fact 
was  plainly  recognized  in  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffio  As- 
sociation, 171  U.  S.  605,  667,  19  Sup.  a.  26,  81,  48  L.  Ed. 
269,  where  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  said : 

^  We  might  say  that  the  f ormatioii  of  corporations  for  business  or 
manufacturing  purposes  has  never^  to  our  knowledge,  been  regarded 
in  the  nature  of  a  contract  In  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce.  Hie 
same  may  be  said  of  the  contract  of  partnership.  It  might  also  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  appointment  by  two  or  more  producers  of 
the  same  person  to  sell  their  goods  on  commission  was  a  matter  in 
any  degree  in  restraint  of  trade.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  claimed  that  a  lease  or  purchase  by  a  farmer,  a  mannfiicturer, 
or  merchant  of  an  additional  farm,  manufactory,  or  riiop,  or  the 
withdrawal  from  businesa  of  any  farmer,  merchant,  or  manufacturer, 
restrained  commerce  or  trade  within  the  legal  definition  of  that  term." 

While  all  this  is  true,  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  make  it  equally  dear  that  a  combination  cannot  escape 
the  condemnation  of  the  AAti-Tmst  Act  merely  by  the  fom 
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it  aarameB  or  by  the  dress  it  wears.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  combiikatioii  be  "in  the  form  of  a  tmst  or  otherwise," 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  trade  association  or  a  corpora- 
tion, if  it  arbitrarily  uses  its  power  to  force  weaker  com- 
petitors out  of  business,  or  to  coerce  them  into  a  sale  to  or 
union  with  the  combination,  it  pats  a  restraint  upon  inter- 
slate  commerce,  and  monopolizes,  or  attempts  to  monopolize 
a  part  of  that  commerce,  in  a  sense  that  violates  the  Anti- 
Tmst  Act 

4.  The  record  of  the  case  now  before  us  shows  that  from 
1872  to  1902,  a  period  of  SO  years,  the  purpose  of  the  trade 
associations  had  been  to  dominate  the  powder  and  explosives 
trade  in  the  United  States,  by  fixing  prices,  not  according  to 
any  law  of  supply  and  demand,  for  they  arbitrarily  limited  the 
output  of  each  member,  but  according  to  [152]  the  will  of 
their  managers.  It  appears,  further,  that  althou^  these 
associations  were  not  always  strong  enough  to  control  abso- 
lutely the  prices  of  explosives,  their  purpose  to  do  so  was 
never  abandoned.  Under  the  last  of  the  trade  association 
agreements — ^the  one  dated  July  1,  189ft,  and  which  was  in 
force  until  June  80,  1904 — ^the  control  of  the  combination 
was  firmer  than  it  had  before  been.  Succeeding  the  death 
of  Eugene  du  Pont  in  January,  1902,  and  the  advent  of 
Thomas  Coleman  du  Pont  and  Pierre  S.  Du  Pont,  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  continue  the  restraint  upon  interstate 
commerce  and  the  monopoly  then  existing  by  vesting,  in  a 
few  corporations,  the  title  to  the  assets  of  all  the  corporations 
affiliated  with  the  trade  association,  then  dissolving  the  cor- 
porations whose  assets  had  been  so  acquired,  and  binding 
the  few  corporations  owning  the  operating  plants  in  one 
holding  ccnnpany,  whidi  should  be  able  to  prescribe  policies 
and  control  the  business  of  all  the  subsidiaries  without  the 
uncertainties  attendant  upon  a  combination  in  the  nature 
of  a  trade  association.  That  attempt  resulted  in  complete 
success. 

Much  the  larger  part  of  the  trade  in  black  and  smokeless 
powder  and  dynamite  in  the  United  States  is  now  under  the 
control  of  the  combination  supported  by  the  28  defendants 
above  named.    That  combination  is  the  suoeessor  of  the  eoap- 
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binmtion  in  ezistenoe  from  1896  to  June  30,  190C.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  trade  asBociaticMi,  organized  under 
the  agreement  of  July  1,  1896,  was  not  dissolved  until  June 
80,  1904.  It  had  been  utilized  until  that  date  by  Thomas 
Coleman  du  Pont,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  and  Alfred  L  du  Pcmt 
in  suppressing  competition  and  thereby  building  up  a 
monopoly.  Between  February,  1902,  and  June,  1904,  the 
ccMnbination  had  been  so  completely  transmuted  into  a  cor- 
porate form  that  the  trade  association  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Consequently  the  trade  association  was  dissolved,  and 
the  process  of  dissolving  the  corporations  whose  capital 
stocks  had  been  acquired,  and  concentrating  their  physical 
assets  in  one  great  corporation,  was  begun.  Before  the  plan 
had  been  fully  carried  out  this  suit  was  commenced.  The 
proofs  satisfy  us  that  the  present  f (»m  of  the  combination 
is  no  less  obnoxious  to  the  law  than  was  the  combination 
under  the  trade  association  agreeuient,  which  was  dissolved 
<m  June  80,  1904.  The  28  defendants  are  associated  in  a 
combination  which,  whether  the  individual  defendants  were 
aware  of  the  fact  or  not,  has  violated  and  still  plans  to  vio- 
late both  secticxi  1  and  section  2  of  the  anti-trust  act.  We 
conclude  that  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  grant  such  a  decree  as 
will  prevent  and  restrain  further  violations  of  the  act 

6.  Third.  The  third  and  last  question  therefore  is:  What 
shall  be  the  nature  of  the  decreet 

It  must  be  one  of  dismissal  of  the  petition  as  to  all  of  the 
defendants  except  the  28  who  are  found  to  be  interested  in 
and  suppcMTters  of  the  unlawful  combination. 

It  is  contended  by  counsel  for  the  defendants  that  there 
can  be  no  decree  against  the  28  defendants,  for  the  reason 
that  the  title  to  the  property  held  by  the  defendant  corpora- 
tions cannot  be  impaired  by  any  decree  of  this  court  '^  The 
most  that  the  government  in  any  event  can  claim,''  say  the 
counsel,  ^^  is  that  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  [1S8]  pres- 
ent defendant  companies  there  did  exist  contracts  and  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade,  and  possibly  a  monopoly  of 
the  explosives  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
combinations  and  monopoly  were  participated  in  by  some 
of  the  corporations  which  were  later  purchased  l^  the  present 
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defendants,  and  possibly  that  some  of  the  properties  that 
were  owned  by  the  corporations  that  were  purchased  by  the 
present  defendants  had  been  acquired  by  such  corporations 
as  a  result  of  such  combinations  and  monopoly.  *  *  * 
Eyen  so,  the  corporations  had  title  to  such  properties,  and  if 
such  combinations  and  monopolies  no  longer  exist  the  title 
to  such  property  must  be  good  in  subsequent  purduaers 
theieof."  To  support  this  argument  Brooks  y.  Maartin^  2 
Wall.  71, 17  L.  Ed.  782,  and  other  cases,  are  referred  to. 

But  we  haye  found  that  the  corporaticsis  organized  after 
the  adyent  into  the  ezplosiyes  business  of  Thomas  Cdeman 
du  Pont  and  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  are  a  part  of  an  existing 
comfainaticxi  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade.  The  du  Pont 
Company  of  1902  co-operated  with  the  advisory  and  special 
committees  of  the  trade  association  from  April  2,  1902,  tc^ 
June  80,  1901,  in  fibdng  prices,  apportioning  trade  amongst 
the  members  of  the  association,  allowing  rebates,  and  forcing 
competitors  to  submit  to  their  rule.  The  du  Pont  Company 
of  1908  was  created  to  aid  the  combination  in  concentrating 
its  power  and  fastening  its  hold  on  the  monopoly  which  it 
had  sedulously  built  up,  and  which  brought  to  its  members 
in  the  short  period  of  six  years  the  enormous  profit  of 
$11,000,000  in  dividends  and  $12,000/)00  or  $18,000,000  in  its 
surplus  account  We  do  not  propose  by  our  decree  to  deal 
with  titles  to  property.  Our  power  is  defined  in  the  fourth 
section  of  the  Anti-Trust  act  That  section  invests  us  ^'  with 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  "  of  the  act 
The  same  section  provides  that  the  petition  may  contain  a 
prayer  that  the  violation  of  law  therein  alleged  '^  shall  be 
enjoined  or  otherwise  prohibited."  It  is  our  purpose,  as  it 
is  our  duty,  to  exert  the  power  thus  conferred  on  us  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  '^prevent  and  restrain"  further  viola- 
tions of  the  act  In  other  words,  the  relief  we  can  give  in 
this  proceeding  is  preventive  and  injunctive  only.  If  our 
decree,  limited  to  that  purpose,  shall  necessitate  a  discon- 
tinuance of  present  business  methods,  it  is  only  because  those 
methods  are  illegal.  The  incidental  results  of  a  sweeping 
injunction  may  be  serious  to  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned; but,  in  carrying  out  the  command  of  the  statute. 
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whidi  18  m  obligatory  upon  tkis  oMit  as  ft  is  vpon  the 
psrtieB  to  this  snity  saeh  resolto  should  not  stoy  our  hsad. 
They  should  ooly  chsUenge  our  oare  thst  our  decree  be  no 
more  drastic  thaa  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  law  demand. 
The  dissolution  of  more  than  60  corporatiomi  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  management  in  1902^  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  restoring  original  conditions  in  the  ex- 
plosiyes  trade,  narrows  the  fidd  of  operation  of  any  desiee 
we  may  makCb  It  should  not  mahe  the  decree  any  the  less 
effective,  however.  In  the  Standard  OH  ca§e  Mr.  Cihief 
Justice  White  said: 

"  It  may  be  conceded  tbat  ordinarily,  where  It  was  fMmd  tbat  acts 
bad  been  done  In  violation  of  tlie  ftatote  adeQoate  measore  of  rdlef 
woold  result  from  restraining  tbe  doing  of  sach  acts  In  the  fatnre. 
awifi  T.  United  States,  [1641  196  U.  S.  876,  2S  Snp.  Ct  276,  40  L.  Bd. 
SIS.  But  In  a  case  like  this,  where  the  condition  which  has  been 
brought  about  In  violation  of  the  statute.  In  and  of  Itstif.  Is  not  only 
a  continued  attempt  to  monopolise,  but  also  a  monopollsatloii,  the 
duty  to  enforce  the  statute  reQulree  the  appllcadon  of  broader  ami 
more  controlling  remedies.  As  penalties  which  are  not  aathorlaed  by 
law  may  not  be  Inflicted  by  Judicial  authority,  It  follows  that  to  meet 
the  situation  with  which  we  are  confronted  the  application  of  reme- 
dies twofold  In  character  becomes  essential:  (1)  To  forbid  the  doing 
in  the  future  of  acts  Idee  those  whldi  we  have  found  to  hare  been 
done  In  the  past  which  would  be  violative  of  the  statute;  (2)  tbe 
eacertlon  of  such  measuro  of  relief  as  will  effectually  dissolve  the  com- 
bination found  to  exist  In  violation  of  tbe  statute,  and  thus  neutralize 
the  extension  and  continually  operating  force  which  the  possession  of 
the  power  unlawfully  obtained  has  brought  and  will  continue  to  bring 
about- 

Both  of  these  remedies  are  as  clearly  demanded  in  the  pres- 
ent case  as  they  were  in  the  Standard  OH  case.  The  existing 
combination  in  the  explosives  trade  is  one  in  restraint  of  in- 
terstate commerce.  Its  sales  board  fixes  prices  and  exercises 
powers  which  Mr.  Haskell,  its  chairman,  admits  are  even 
more  extended  in  their  scope  than  were  the  powers  of  the  ad- 
visory and  special  committees  which  the  sales  board  super- 
seded on  June  80,  1004,  after  co-operating  with  them  from 
July,  1003.  It  has  also  attempted  to  monopolize  and  is  at- 
tempting to  monopolize,  and  has  monopolized,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  monopoly  of,  a  large  part  of  the  explo- 
sives trade  in  the  United  Stetes.    Our  decree  must  therefore 
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be  one  whidi  will  forbid  fntiire  acts  yiolatm  of  the  law  and 
ootnpel  a  diflsolation  of  the  oombination  exiating  in  violatioii 
of  the  law.  To  stop  the  boaineBB  of  the  coinbination  imme- 
diately, however,  might  be  attended  with  very  disastrous 
consequences.  The  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  for  example, 
furnish  military  and  ordnance  powders  to  the  United  States 
government  We  understand,  also,  that  they  Aimish  explo- 
sives used  in  the  constraction  of  the  Panama  OanaL  Tleir 
ability  to  continue  so  to  do  should  not  be  destroyed  befcnre 
the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  time  for  adjusting  their  buai- 
neas  to  the  dianged  conditions.  In  the  Standard  OU  and 
American  Tobacco  coios  six  months  were  allowed  for  making 
the  changes  necessitated  by  the  decrees  entered  tha«in. 
What  time  should  be  allowed  in  the  case  now  in  hand,  and 
what  other  details  should  be  embodied  in  the  final  decree, 
we  cannot  now  determine. 

The  present  decree  will  therefore  be  interlocutory.  It  will 
adjudge  that  the  28  defendants  are  maintaining  a  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  powder  and  other 
explosives  in  violation  of  section  1  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
that  they  have  attempted  to  monopolize  and  have  monopo- 
lized a  part  of  such  commerce  in  violation  of  section  2  of  that 
act,  that  they  shall  be  enjoined  from  continuing  said  com- 
bination, and  that  the  combination  shall  be  dissolved.  The 
interlocutory  decree  will  further  adjudge  that  this  court,  in 
order  to  obtain  such  further  information  as  shall  enable  it  to 
frame  a  final  decree  which  shall  give  effective  force  to  its 
adjudication,  will  hear  the  petitioner  and  the  defendants  on 
the  16th  day  of  October  next  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injunc- 
tion which  shall  be  granted  herein  and  as  to  any  plan  for 
dissolving  said  combination  which  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
petitioner  and  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  end  that 
this  court  may  ascertain  and  determine  upon  a  plan  or 
method  for  such  dissolution  [1561  which  will  not  deprive 
the  defendants  of  the  opportunity  to  re-create,  out  of  the 
elements  now  composing  said  combination,  a  new  condition 
whidi  shall  be  honestly  in  harmony  with  and  not  repugnant 
to  the  law.  The  interlocutory  decree  will  further  adjudge 
that  both  parties  shall  have  leave  to  take  such  additional 
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Oplnton  of  tbe  Oc»iirt 
proofs  as  tbsy  may  deem  proper  to  be  used  at  the  hearing 
aforesaid.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  howeveor,  that  this  ooart 
will  sanction  or  supervise  any  new  condition  that  defipaidants 
may  re-create,  or  perform  any  other  a(^  whieh  shall  be  merely 
administrative  in  its  natm*e.  Haybutvi^s  caae^  2  DalL  409,  1 
L.  Ed.  436;  VnUed  States  v.  Ferreira^  13  How.  40, 14  L.  Ed. 
42;  Gordon  v.  United  States^  117  U.  S.  702,  appeodix. 

6.  We  have  not  overloc^ed  the  motion  of  the  defendants  to 
dismiss  the  petition  for  want  of  necessary  partie&  It  ap- 
pears that  certain  of  the  defendant  corporations  have  out- 
standing bonds  secured  by  mortgages  or  trust  deeds,  held  by 
trust  companies  who  are  not  defendants.  As  already  stated, 
this  suit  is  not  designed,  primarily,  to  deal  with  or  dispose 
of  property  rights.  We  see  no  reascm  for  bringing  in  mort- 
gage or  other  creditors.  If,  hereafter,  it  beoomee  necessary 
to  safeguard  their  rights,  appropriate  action  can  than  be 
taken* 

nnSBIiOCUTOBT  DIGEEI. 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  before  the  three  CSrcuit 
Judges  of  the  Third  judicial  circuit  in  the  C&rcuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Delaware,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  expediting  act  of  February  11,  1903,  in 
the  presence  of  George  W.  Wickersham,  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  William  S.  Kenyon,  assistant  to  said 
Attorney  Greneral,  and  James  Scarlet  and  William  A.  Glas^ 
gow,  Jr.,  special  asssitants  to  said  Attorney  General,  and 
Frederic  UUmann  for  the  defendants  the  American  Powder 
Mills,  the  Miami  Powder  Company,  and  the  j^tna  Powder 
Company,  M.  B.  &  H.  H.  Johnson,  for  the  defendant  the 
Austin  Powder  Company,  Frederick  Seymour,  for  the  de- 
fendant the  Equitable  Powder  Manufacturing  Company, 
David  T.  Marvel  and  David  T.  Watson,  for  the  defendant 
Henry  A.  du  Pont,  Burtcm  B.  Tuttle,  for  the  defendant  the 
Eong  Powder  Company,  and  John  C.  Spooner,  James  M. 
Townsend,  George  S.  Graham,  William  8.  Hilles,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Button,  for  the  remaining  defendants,  and  the  coort 
having  read  the  pleadings  and  proofs  and  heard  the  argu- 
ment of  counsel,  and  duly  considered  the  same;  and  it  appear- 
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OiRliiion  of  the  Court 
ing  to  the  court  that  the  petitioner,  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  entitled  to  the  relief  hereinafter  mentioned : 

It  is  thereupon,  on  this  21st  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1911, 
ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  and  this  court,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  and  authority  duly  conferred  on  it  by  law,  does 
hereby  order,  adjudge,  and  decree  as  follows,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  petition  be  dismissed  as  to  the  following  de- 
fendants, namely:  JBtna  Powder  Company,  Miami  Powder 
Company,  American  Powder  Mills,  Equitable  Powder  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Austin  Powder  Company,  King  Powder 
Company,  Anthony  Powder  Company,  Limited,  American 
E.  C.  &  Schultze  Gunpowder  [156J  Company,  Peyton  Chem- 
ical Company,  Henry  A.  du  Pont,  Henry  F.  Baldwin, 
California  Powder  Works,  Conemaugh  Powder  Company, 
Metropolitan  Powder  Company,  and  K  L  du  Pont  Company 
of  August  1, 1903. 

2.  That  the  remaining  28  defendants,  namely,  Hazard 
Powder  Company,  Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company,  East- 
ern Dynamite  Company,  Fairmont  Powder  Company,  Inter- 
national Smokeless  Powder  &  Chemical  Company,  Judson 
Dynamite  &  Powder  Company,  Delaware  Securities  Com- 
pany, Delaware  Investment  Company,  California  Invest- 
ment Company,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, du  Pont  International  Powder  Company,  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Thomas  Coleman  du  Pont,  Pierre  S.  du 
Pont,  Alexis  L  du  Pont,  Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  Eugene  du 
Pont,  Eugene  E.  du  Pont,  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Irenee  du 
Pont,  Francis  L  du  Pont,  Victor  du  Pont,  Jr.,  Jonathan  A. 
Haskell,  Arthur  J.  Moidiam,  Hamilton  M.  Barksdale,  Ed- 
mond  G.  Buckner,  and  Frank  L.  Connable,  are  maintaining 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  powder 
and  other  ezplosivea  in  violation  of  section  1  of  the  act  en« 
titled  ^^An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,'*  approved  July  2,  1890,  that 
they  have  attempted  to  monopolize  and  have  monopolized  a 
part  of  such  commerce  in  violation  of  section  .2  of  that  act, 
that  they  shall  be  enjoined  from  continuing  said  combination, 
and  that  the  combination  shall  be  dissolved. 
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8.  lliat  this  court,  in  order  to  obtain  gach  farther  infansu^ 
tion  as  ahall  enable  it  to  frame  a  final  decree  which  shall 
give  effeddye  force  to  its  adjudication,  will  hear  the  peti- 
tioner and  the  defendants  on  the  16th  day  of  October  next 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  injunction  which  shall  be  granted 
herein  and  as  to  any  plan  for  dissolving  said  ooanbination 
which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  petitioner  and  the  defend- 
ants, or  any  of  them,  to  the  end  that  this  court  may  ascer- 
tain and  determine  upon  a  plan  or  method  for  such  dissolu- 
tion which  will  not  deprive  the  defendants  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  re-create,  out  of  the  elements  now  composing  said 
combination,  a  new  condition  which  shall  be  honestly  in 
harmony  with  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law. 

4.  That  both  parties  have  leave  to  take  such  additional 
proofs  as  they  may  deem  proper  to*  be  used  at  the  hearing 
aforesaid. 

5.  That,  until  the  entry  of  final  decree  herein,  said  28 
defendants  hereinabove  last  named  are,  and  each  of  them  is, 
and  the  agents  and  servants  of  them  are  jointly  and  sevwally 
hereby  enjoined  from  doing  any  acts  or  act  whidi  shall  in 
any  wise  further  extend  or  enlarge  the  field  of  operations 
or  the  power  of  the  aforesaid  combination. 

(Signed)  Gbo.  Grat, 

Jos.    BuFPHfOTOK, 

W.  M.  Lannikg, 
Circuit  Judges  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit. 


[686]   UNION  CASTLE  MAIL  S.  S.  Co.,  LIMITED, 
ET  AL.  V.  THOMSEN  ETAL. 

(Gircait  Ooart  of  Appeals*  Second  Otrcalt.   July  26, 1911.) 
[190  Fed.  Bep.,  530.] 

Appeal  aivd  Bbk»  (f  1177)— Rxvbsal— Dispoanioir  or  Gaubb.-^ 
Where  counsel  in  the  trial  of  a  cause  and  the  oonrt  In  its  charge 
to  the  Jury  proceeded  on  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  statute 
on  which  the  action  was  based,  an  appellate  court  will  not  under- 
take to  determine  the  case  on  the  evidence  in  the  record,  but  win 
remand  for  a  new  trial. 

[Ed.  Note.— iy>r  other  cases,  sea  Appeal  and  Brror,  Oat  JMg. 
114597-4020;  Dec  Dig.  I  U77.] 
Ooxe,  Gircait  Jndse,  dissentins. 
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OpinlOD  of  tite  OoQit» 
In  cnror  to  the  Oireuit  Court  of  tlie  United  8t«tM  fx  the 
Sottthem  District  of  New  Yoik. 

Action  at  law  by  Hugo  Alberto  Thomaen  and  others 
against  the  Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Company,  lim- 
ited, and  others.  Judgment  for  plaintiffs,  and  defendants 
bring  error.    Beversed. 

Writ  of  error  to  review  a  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  in  favor  of  the  defendants 
in  error,  who  were  plaintiffs  below,  in  an  action  for  the  re- 
covery of  treble  damages  under  the  Federal  Anti-Trust 
Statute.  The  case  was  before  this  court  before  (166  Fed. 
251)  upon  a  writ  of  error  sued  out  by  the  plaintiffs  because 
their  complaint  was  dismissed. 

/.  Parker  KMin  and  Thomas  Thacher^  for  plaintiffs  in 
error. 

LarenMO  UUo,  for  defendants  in  error. 

Before  Laoohbe,  Coze,  and  Notss,  Circuit  Judgea 

Nona,  Circuit  Judge. 

When  this  case  was  in  this  court  before  we  said,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  we  then 
interpreted  them,  that  whether  the  restraint  of  trade  imposed 
by  the  ccxnbination  in  question  was  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able was  immaterial.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  record 
that  the  Circuit  Court  upon  the  second  trial  in  holding  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  the  combination  shown  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  statute,  acted  upon  the  same  view  of  the  law. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Stcaidard  Oa  (221  U.  &  1,  81  Sup.  Ct  502,  56  L. 
Ed.  619)  and  Tobacco  (221  U.  S.  106,  81  Sup.  Ct  682,  56 
L.  Ed.  668)  easesj  the  construction  so  placed  upon  the  statute 
by  this  court  and  the  Circuit  Court  must  be  regarded  as 
erroneous  and  a  new  trial  must  be  granted  unless  the  oon- 
tenti(Mis  of  the  parties  are  correct  that,  upon  the  facts  shown, 
this  court  can  now  determine  the  legality  of  the  combina- 
tion. 
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It  is,  Ikoweyer,  on  ihe  ooe  hsud,  impoodbk  for  a  to  boM 
as  a  matter  of  law  QiBi  the  acta  of  tiie  daf aidaats  as  dis- 
doeed  upon  the  present  record  amomit  to  a  combination 
in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.  And,  on  the  othi»'  hand, 
we  think  that  it  would  be  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  plaintiflEs 
to  reverse  the  judgment  with  instructiozis  to  (fimnias  the 
complaint.  Tlie  plaintiff  presented  their  case  in  view  of 
the  decisioai  [537]  of  this  court  that  the  reasonableneaa  «f 
tiie  restraint  imposed  was  inmuiterial  and  it  would  be  Hioflt 
unjust  to  dismisB  the  oomplaxnt  because  their  proof  did  not 
conform  to  another  standard.  Upon  another  trial  ttie  plain- 
tiffs may  be  aUe  to  produce  additional  testimooy  tending  to 
make  out  a  caee  within  the  Saprane  Court  deebsiooe  re- 
ferred to. 

The  judgment  of  the  CSreuit  Court  is  reversed  and  a  new 
trial  ordered. 

CozB,  Cbcoit  Judge  (dissoitmg). 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  majority.  Courts  are  er- 
ganized  to  reach  resdtts  within  a  reasonable  time.  His 
action  was  begun  eight  years  ago,  it  has  been  tried  twice,  the 
last  trial  occupying  five  days;  it  has  been  argued  twice  ia 
this  court  In  sudi  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  the  labor 
of  so  many  years  should  not  be  set  at  nau^t  unless  manifest 
error  compcds  it. 

The  sole  reason  assigned  for  reversal  is  that  this  court 
stated  in  its  former  opinion,  what  was  unquestkmably  the 
law  at  that  time,  that  where  it  was  shown  that  a  contract, 
combination  or  c(XU3piracy  actually  restrained  trade  or  eom- 
meroe,  it  was  immaterial  whether  sodi  restraint  was  reason- 
able or  unreasonable.  It  is  asserted  that  the  trial  judge 
followed  this  view  of  the  law  in  holding  that  the  combina- 
tion in  question  was  in  violation  of  the  statute  and  that  his 
ruling  in  this  regard  was  error.  I  am  unable  to  discover 
the  ruling,  exception  or  assignment  of  error  which  supports 
this  contention  or  presents  this  question.  As  the  evidence  of 
the  unlawful  conspiracy  is  in  writing,  there  was  no  contro- 
verted fact  regarding  its  terms.  Clearly  it  was  the  doty  of 
the  court  and  not  of  the  jury  to  ccmstrue  this  imoontradicted 
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evidence.  The  only  qaestion  of  fact  which  it  was  neceasary 
to  determine,  in  order  properly  to  interpret  the  agreement 
between  the  carriers,  was  submitted  to  the  jury  with  dear 
and  careful  instructi(»i&    The  judge  charged  as  follows: 

'^  Now  the  right  of  recovery  herein  depends  upon  whether  the  rate 
charged  the  plaintiffs  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  and  If  It  was 
unreasonable^  all  the  defendants,  by  their  unlawful  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,  coerce  or  compel  the  plaintiffs  to  pay  a  rate  greater 
than  a  reasonable  rate,  simply  to  effectuate  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  combination,  namely,  to  prevent  competition  in  the  transportation 
of  merchandise.  ^  *  ^  Now,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  have  stated  to  you  as  matter  of  law  that  this  was  a  combina- 
tion forbiddoi  by  the  Sherman  Act,  the  question  submitted  to  you 
Is  whether  the  rate  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  and  that  is  a 
question  to  be  determined  by  you,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the 
10  per  cent  was  charged  to  coerce  the  plaintiffs  to  patronize  the  same 
ships  or  not  *  *  *  If,  in  your  Judgment,  the  rate  charged  by  these 
lines  during  this  period  of  time  was  not  excessive,  if  it  was  reasonable 
and  Just,  In  view  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  to  which  I  will 
refer  hereafter,  then  that  ends  the  case,  and  you  will  pay  no  further 
attention  to  any  of  the  questions  here  involved,  for  in  that  event,  your 
verdict  will  be  for  the  defendants." 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect  but  the  foregoing  is 
sufficient. 

The  language  of  the  court  seems  almost  prophetic  of  the 
rule  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the 
Standard  OH  and  Tobacco  decisions  had  been  before  him 
while  delivering  the  charge,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
judge  could  have  followed  them  more  accurately.  We  have, 
then,  a  combination  which  the  jury  has  found  restrained 
trade  by  the  imposition  of  excessive  and  unreasonable 
charges.  In  other  words,  a  combination  forbidden  by  the 
law,  whether  the  '^  rule  of  [588]  reason ''  be  or  be  not  ap- 
plied. No  one  pretends  that  any  new  facts  will  be  presented 
at  a  new  trial.  Should  one  be  ordered,  the  case  will  appear 
for  a  third  time  in  this  court  upon  the  same  facts  and  we 
will  then  have  to  render  a  decision  which  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  rendered  now. 

In  its  last  analysis,  the  question,  whether  the  agreement  in 
controversy  is  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Sherman  Act 
(Act  July  2, 1890,  c  647,  26  Stat  209  [U.  a  Comp.  St  1901, 
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p.  8200]),  is  one  of  law  for  the  oourt  and  should  be  answered 
without  further  delay.  The  alleged  error  considered  by  the 
majority  is  not  presented  by  the  record  but,  even  if  it  were, 
the  question  is  one  of  law  which  should  be  disposed  of  by 
the  oourt  on  the  present  record. 


[681]  STEELE  v.  UNITED  FRUIT  CO.  ET  AL. 

(Glrcnlt  Ck>art,  B.  D.  Louisiana.    June  12, 1911.) 
[190  Fed.  Rep.,  681.] 

Monopolies  (S  24) — ^Acquisition  of  Control  or  Competino  Ck>BPOBA- 
TioNs — FoBEiGN  CoMMBBCK. — Evideuce  Jield  to  warrant  findings  that 
defendant  fruit  company,  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  a  competing  steamship  corporation  to  control 
its  operation,  prevent  competition  and  the  increase  of  its  business 
by  the  addition  of  new  capital,  and  that  a  subsequent  sale  of  such 
stock  to  individuals  was  formal  only,  and  not  intended  in  good  faith 
to  divest  the  fruit  company  of  its  control,  authorizing  an  injunction 
restraining  it  or  the  purchasors  from  voting  the  stock  in  the  fruit 
company's  interest 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  17 ;  Dec 
Dig.  I  24.] 

Monopolies  (I  21) — Pxtbghasb  of  Stock — Validitt. — Purchase  by 
one  corporation  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  of  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  stock  of  a  competing  company  similarly  engaged,  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  competition,  though  invalid  in  so  far  as 
the  right  to  vote  the  stock  is  concerned,  does  not  invalidate  the  stock 
so  as  to  preclude  the  purchasing  company  from  transferring  the 
same  to  another  in  good  faith,  and  conferring  the  right  to  vote  the 
stock  so  transferred  on  the  purchaser  in  case  the  transfer  is  with- 
out suspicion  of  retained  control,  and  the  purchaser  is  not  other- 
wise prohibited  by  law  from  voting  the  stock. 

[Bd.  Note:— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dea  Dig.  I  21. 
Rights  and  liabilities  of  parties  contracting  with  trusts  or  combi- 
nations in  restraint  of  trade,  see  note  to  Chicago  Wall  Paper  Mills 
V.  General  Paper  Co.,  78  a  C.  A.  612.] 

In  Equity.  Bill  by  Frederick  M.  Steele  against  the  United 
Fruit  Company  and  others.  On  exceptions  to  the  report  6f 
the  master.    Overruled. 
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E.  D.  Oioet^  W.  L.  Hughes^  and  Rcn»€y  Orawt  and  Chrand^ 
for  oomplainant. 

Howej  FenneTj  Spencer  and  Cocke^  for  United  Fruit 
Company. 

Dufour  and  Dufaur^  for  Charles  and  Jacob  Weinberger. 

Farrar^  JonaSj  Goldsborough  and  Goldbergj  for  Bluefields 
Steamship  Company. 

Foster,  District  Judge. 

On  December  8,  1D09,  Frederick  M.  Steele,  a  stockholder 
of  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company,  filed  his  bill  against 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  against  Andrew  W.  Preston, 
Minor  C.  Keith,  and  Bradley  W.  Palmer,  its  president,  vice 
president,  and  secretary,  respectively,  against  Crawford  H. 
Ellis,  its  agent  in  New  Orleans,  against  the  president  and 
other  officers  of  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company,  and 
against  Charles  and  Jacob  Weinberger.  The  bill  is  volumi- 
nous, and  sets  up  generally  that  the  United  Fruit  Company 
is  an  unlawful  combination;  that,  having  acquired  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  of  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company,  it 
had  thereby  controlled  it  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
competition  with  itself  and  to  create  a  monopoly,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  [632]  Louisiana  and  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  United  Fruit  Company  had  no  capacity  to  take 
title  to,  nor  right  to  hold  and  vote,  the  stock  of  the  Blue- 
fields  Company;  that  it  had  assigned  all  of  its  stock  to 
Charles  and  Jacob  Weinberger,  one-half  to  each,  and  that 
the  assignment  was  fraudulent  and  a  sham  and  was  only  to 
enable  the  Weinbergers  to  vote  the  stock  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  and  according  to  its  instructions,  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  its  control  of  the  Bluefields  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  bill  also  sets  out  a  number  of  specific 
acts,  violative  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States, 
alleging  the  same  to  be  intentionally  and  fraudulently  done 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  BhiefieldB  Company  at  the 
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instance  of  the  United  Fruit  C!ompany,  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  Bluefields  Company  to  lose  a  valuable  oonoes- 
aion  in  Nicaragua,  to  wit,  the  right  to  exclusive  navigation  of 
the  Escondido  river.  The  bill  also  charges  fraudulent  mis- 
management generally  against  the  officers  of  the  Bluefielda 
Company,  at  the  instance  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  and  prays  that  the  United  Fruit  Company 
and  Charles  and  Jacob  Weinberger  be  enjoined  from  claim- 
ing any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the  said  stock,  from  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  business  of  the  Bluefields  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  from  voting  the  stock  at  any  meeting, 
and  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  pending  the  litigation.  On 
this  application,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  allegations  of 
the  bill,  and  of  the  war  then  raging  in  Nicaragua,  a  receiver 
was  appointed  for  what  legal  effect  the  appointment  might 
have,  but  he  was  ordered  not  to  take  physical  possession.  On 
December  8, 1909,  an  amended  bill  was  filed,  which  amplified 
the  allegations  of  the  original  bill.  On  January  17,  1910, 
Simon,  Emanuel,  and  Adolph  Steinhardt,  also  stockholders 
of  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company,  filed  a  cross-bill,  pray- 
ing for  substantially  the  same  relief  as  Steele,  and  on  the 
same  date  Adolph  Segal  filed  an  intervention,  joining  the 
complainant,  Steele,  and  praying  for  the  same  relief.  In 
due  course  *ihe  defendants  filed  answer,  denying  the  allega- 
tions of  the  bill  and  other  pleadings  and  affirming  the  good 
faith  of  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  United  Fruit  Company's 
stock  to  the  Weinbergers.  After  a  hearing,  the  appointment 
of  the  receiver  was  maintained,  and  he  was  directed  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  assets  of  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  the  preliminary  injunction  issued  as  prayed  for. 
The  case  was  then  referred  to  a  master  to  take  the  evidence 
and  report  his  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  there- 
on, and  is  now  before  me  on  final  hearing  on  exceptions  to 
his  report. 

The  proceedings  before  the  master  took  a  wide  range,  but 
in  his  able  and  painstaking  report  he  has  endeavored  to  deal 
specifically  with  all  of  the  contentions  of  the  parties  and  to 
find  the  ^cts  with  particularity,  those  collateral  as  well  as 
those  material  to  tbe  main  issues.    The  master  reduced  his 
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conclusions  to  some  61  special  findings  of  fact  To  these 
facts  the  defendants  have  filed  87  exceptions,  divided  into 
many  subheads,  and  the  complainants  have  filed  some  17  ex- 
ceptions. The  exceptions  to  the  master's  report  are  largely 
to  his  findings  of  collateral  facte,  and  principally  to  his  de- 
ductions therefrom.  Some  are  directed  only  at  his  choice  of 
language,  and  others  com  [633]  plain  that  he  did  not  find 
the  facte  regarding  incidental  transactions  more  in  detail. 
Had  counsel  followed  the  better  practice  of  filing  their  ex- 
ceptions before  the  master^  doubtless  he  would  have  corrected 
his  report  to  conform  more  nearly  to  their  views.  Most  of 
the  exceptions  are  unimportant  and  need  not  be  further  no- 
ticed.   Those  I  consider. material  will  be  referred  to  later. 

It  is  undisputed,  however,  that  the  Bluefields  Steamship 
Company  was  organized  December  28,  1897,  as  a  Louisiana 
corporation,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  all 
of  which  was  issued  before  January  1,  1899;  that  the  com- 
pany was  engaged  in  the  banana  importing  business  from 
Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  to  the  United  States;  that  the  United 
Fruit  Company  was  incorporated  March  30,  1899,  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  June,  1899,  entered  into  com- 
petition with  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company,  operating 
one  ship  a  week  from  Bluefields;  that  on  September  20, 1899, 
the  United  Fruit  Company  consolidated  with  six  other  New 
Jersey  corporations,  all  engaged  in  the  fruit  business,  and 
Messrs.  Andrew  W.  Preston,  Minor  C.  Keith,  and  Bradley 
W.  Palmer  became,  respectively,  ite  president,  vice  president, 
and  secretary,  as  well  as  directors;  that  in  October,  1899, 
after  the  said  consolidation,  the  United  Fruit  Company  ac- 
quired, in  the  name  of  ite  president,  one-half  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company — 600 
shares — and  at  the  same  time  there  was  assigned  to  him  an 
additional  share  for  voting  purposes;  that  the  said  compe- 
tition ceased,  and  three  employees  of  the  United  Fruit  CcHn- 
pany  were  elected  directors  of  the  Bluefields  Company,  the 
board  consisting  of  six  members,  and  so  maintained  con- 
tinuously until  1907,  during  all  of  which  time  the  United 
Fruit  Company  or  ite  ofiicers  controlled  the  election  of  all  the 
directors  of  the  Bluefields  Company  by  a  clear  majority  vote 
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of  all  the  capital  stock  in  existence;  that  on  August  81, 1907, 
the  United  Fruit  Company  disposed  of  4  shares  of  its  stock, 
and  its  three  employees  resigned  from  the  board  of  the  Blue- 
fields  Steamship  Company,  but  the  United  Fruit  Oxnpany 
continued  to  vote  its  sto<^,  and  all  elections  for  <^oers  of 
the  Bluefields  Company  were  unanimous;  that  in  1909,  be- 
fore this  suit  was  filed,  the  United  Fruit  Oranpany  purdiased 
70  additional  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Bluefields  Steamship 
Company,  which  gave  it  53  per  cent  of  all  the  stock  of  the 
company  issued. 

[1]  From  these  facts  the  conclusi<m  is  irresistible  that  the 
object  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  in  first  acquiring  the 
stock  was  to  control  the  competition  of  the  Bluefields  Steam- 
ship Company,  and,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  its  in- 
tention during  the  period  between  1907  and  1909,  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  additional  stock  in  September,  1909,  the 
power  of  absolute  control  returned,  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
injunction  should  be  perpetuated  against  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  if  it  has  now  any  interest  in  the  Bluefields  Com- 
pany's stock.  Factors^  <&  Traders^  Ins.  Company  v.  New 
Harbor  Protection  Patrol^  37  La.  Ann.  283;  State  ex  rel. 
Jackson  v.  Newman^  51  La.  Ann.  838,  25  South.  408,  72  Am. 
St.  Eep.  476 ;  Northern  Securities  Company  v.  United  States^ 
193  U.  S.  197,  24  Sup.  Ct.  436,  48  L.  Ed.  679.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  United  Fruit  Company,  on  September  16, 
[684]  1909,  transferred  all  of  its  Bluefields  Company  hold- 
ings to  Charles  and  Jacob  Weinberger  by  a  written  contract, 
which  was  amended  on  December  31,  1909,  while  the  litiga- 
tion was  pending. 

The  undisputed  facts  relevant  to  this  transfer  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Charles  and  Jacob  Weinberger  became  stockholders  in 
the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company  at  its  formation  and 
owned,  together  with  a  third  brother,  one-third  of  its  capital 
stock.  They  were  active  in  securing  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  sold  it  one-half  of 
their  stock  in  October,  1899.  Charles  Weinberger  was  put 
in  sole  charge  of  the  New  Orleans  division  of  the  Fruit  Dis- 
patch Company,  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company  controlled  by  it,  in  June,  1902,  and  is  still 
so  employed.    Jacob  Weinberger  had  no  active  connection 
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with  the  frait  business  in  Nicaragua  from  June,  1905,  to 
September,  1909,  and  he  was  then  engaged,  o^er  the  protest 
of  sMKie  of  the  minority  stockholders,  to  go  to  Nicaragua 
merely  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bluefields  Company  and 
make  a  report,  at  a  salary  of  $416.67  per  month.  In  the  early 
part  of  1909  the  United  Fruit  Company  was  advised  by  its 
counsel  that  it  probaUy  could  not  vote  any  of  the  Bluefields 
stock  standing  in  its  name  and  in  the  name  of  its  officers. 
Jacob  Wdnberger  learned  of  this  advice,  and  tried  to  buy  all 
of  its  Bluefields  stock,  but  was  unsuccessful.  As  early  as 
December,  1906,  Charles  and  Jacob  Weinberger  were  unable 
to  pay  their  debts,  and  in  August,  1909,  while  still  apparently 
insolvent,  all  of  their  Bluefields  stock,  which  was  then 
pledged  to  the  State  National  Bank,  with  the  exception  of 
38  shares,  was  sold  by  the  liquidators  of  the  bank  to  Steele 
with  the  knowledge  of  Charles  Weinberger  and  without 
objection  on  his  part  At  about  the  same  time  Steele  began 
buying  Bluefields  stock  in  August,  1909,  the  local  manager 
and  local  attorney  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  suggested 
to  the  Weinbergers  that  they  might  make  arrangements  for 
buying  the  United  Fruit  Company's  stock,  and  by  the  agree- 
ment of  September  15th  the  United  Fruit  Company  trans- 
ferred to  the  Weinbergers  686  shares  of  Bluefields  stock  for 
the  price  of  $450  a  share,  and  further  agreed  to  deliver  and 
sell  to  th^n  70  additional  shares  at  the  same  price.  The 
United  Fruit  Company  was  compelled  to  buy  the  70  addi- 
tional shares  for  cash,  and  paid  more  for  them  than  it  sold 
them  for.  The  stock  transferred  constituted  58  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  stock  of  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company.  The 
sale  was  made  on  terms  of  10  years'  credit,  payable  in  equal 
annual  installments,  no  cash  was  paid  at  all,  and  the  United 
Fruit  Company  retained  the  right  to  rescind  the  sale  at  any 
time.  The  Weinbergers  on  their  part  agreed  that  the  voting 
power  of  the  stock  should  be  used  to  elect  a  director  nom- 
inated by  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  to  amend  the 
charter  so  that  the  directors  and  other  officers  would  hold 
office  at  the  will  of  the  stockholders,  and  that  all  of  their  acts 
should  require  the  ratification  of  a  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders; that  no  extraordinary  or  unusual  indebtedness 
should  be  inciured  except  with  the  consent  of  this  director, 
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the  president,  or  vice-president  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany; that  the  capital  stock  should  not  be  increased  or  di- 
minished except  by  consent  in  writing  of  the  president,  or 
the  vice-president,  [685]  or  the  executive  committee  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company.  During  the  pendency  of  this  suit, 
the  parties  amended  this  agreement  with  the  view  to  eliminate 
all  clauses  supposed  to  be  objectionable  to  the  court,  but  the 
sale  still  remains  as  one  entirely  cm  ten  years'  credit,  with  a 
provision  for  foreclosure  and  sale  of  the  stock  without  judi- 
cial proceedings  on  default  of  any  payment  of  principal  or 
interest,  or  in  the  event  of  the  purchasers'  bankruptcy. 

With  regard  to  this  transfer,  the  master  found,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  twenty-first,  fortieth,  and  foHy-first  findings 
of  fact,  that  the  sale  to  the  Weinbergers  was  coupled  with 
the  retained  control  of  the  voting  power  of  the  stock  in  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  and  that  its  purpose  was  to  vest  the 
control  of  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company  in  a  stock- 
holder under  obligations  to  the  United  Fruit  Company,  one 
that  could  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  its  wishes,  and  ^at  it 
did  not  divest  the  United  Fruit  Company  of  the  control  of 
its  756  shares  referred  to,  and  was  not  intended  by  the  par- 
ties to  do  so.  The  defendants  have  excepted  to  the  master's 
said  findings  of  fact  on  the  ground  that  the  uncontradicted 
and  unimpeached  testimony  of  all  the  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion shows  that  it  was  a  real  transfer,  and  was  intended  by 
all  of  the  parties  to  divest  tibie  United  Fruit  Company  both 
of  its  ownership  and  control  of  the  stock. 

It  is  difficult,  to  my  mind,  to  conceive  how  a  more  complete 
control  could  be  retained  or  exercised  than  was  contemplated 
by  the  original  agreement.  Conceding  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  Fruit  Company  to  transfer  to  the  Wein- 
bergers the  complete  ownership  of  the  stock  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  credit  period,  it  is  manifest  that,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company  increasing  or  expand- 
ing its  business,  or  attracting  new  capital,  and  all  the  time 
the  power  to  control,  or  even  entirely  eliminate  it,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  Fruit  Company.  And  the  amendment 
of  December  31  does  not  materially  change  the  situation, 
for  unless  tlie  Weinbergers  paid  some  $61,000  in  principal 
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and  interest  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  United  Fruit 
Company  could  foreclose.  In  the  preceding  ten  years  the 
Bluefields  Company's  profits  had  averaged  about  $60,000  a 
year,  and  on  the  same  basis  the  Weinbergers'  share  would  not 
be  oyer  $32,000.  They  were  insolvent,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  they  could  not  have  met  this  payment  In 
view  of  all  the  cireumstancee  peculiar  to  this  transaction 
and  the  relationship  of  the  parties,  the  physical  and  other 
facts  may  well  outweigh  the  testimony  of  the  parties,  con- 
ceding to  them  the  utmost  good  faith,  for  the  agreement,  if 
allowed  to  stand,  would  have  to  be  interpreted  by  them,  and 
the  deep  obligation  of  the  purchasers  to  the  United  Fruit 
Company  would  necessarily  lead  them  to  conform  to  its 
wishes.  It  is  certain  that  the  United  Fruit  Company  could 
not  vote  the  stock  held  in  its  name,  and  two  courses  were 
open  to  it:  One,  to  retain  it  quiescent,  and  the  other  to  divest 
itself  entirely  of  its  ownership  and  control.  If  it  intended 
to  do  the  latter,  it  was  not  its  concern  who  might  control 
the  Bluefields  Company,  and  therefore  the  mere  fact  that, 
in  order  to  deliver  a  clear  majority,  it  bought  stock  for  cash, 
which  it  subsequently  sold  for  a  smaller  price  on  credit  to 
two  of  its  dose  [636]  friends,  who  were  at  the  time  insolvent, 
indicates  very  plainly  the  real  reason  for  making  the 
transfer. 

It  is  due  to  the  defendants  to  say,  however,  that  complain- 
ants failed  to  prove  the  allegations  of  the  bill,  charging 
intentional  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  the  master 
imdoubtedly  so  intended  to  hold  in  his  thirty-fifth  finding. 
But  I  do  not  consider  these  allegations  material  to  the  issues 
now  before  me,  nor  did  I  so  consider  them  at  the  time  of 
confirming  the  receiver's  appointment. 

There  appears  to  be  evidence  to  sustain  all  of  the  master's 
findings  of  fact,  though  I  have  not  examined  with  particu- 
larity those  matters  not  bearing  directly  on  the  main  issues 
before  me.  The  findings  of  a  master  are  entitled  to  great 
weight,  especially  when  he  has  seen  and  heard  the  witnesses, 
and  I  am  not  disposed  to  disturb  the  findings  in  this  case. 

[2]  I  am  not  called  upon  to  say  anything  further  at  pres- 
ent, but  for  the  information  of  the  master  and  the  parties  I 
had  perhaps  better  express  my  opinion  as  to  all  the  points 
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raisecl.  It  has  beea  urged  with  great  earnestness  and  vigor 
by  counsel  for  complainants  that  the  contract  by  which  the 
United  Fruit  Company  acquired  its  stock  was  illegal,  and 
it  acquired  nothing;  that  the  stock  standing  in  its  name  is 
void  and  it  can  transfer  nothing,  and  that  in  any  event,  not 
having  the  right  to  vote  the  stock,  it  could  not  transfer  the 
right  to  a  purchaser.  It  may  be  that  such  a  solution  of  the 
trust  problem  is  desirable,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 
adopt  complainants'  contentions  in  the  absence  of  a  positive 
statute,  especially  in  view  of  the  expressions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  cases  of  Harriman  v.  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, 197  U.  S.  298,  25  Sup.  Ct.  498,  49  L.  Ed.  789,  the 
United  States  v.  Standard  Oil,  221  U.  S.  1,  81  Sup.  Ct.  602, 
56  L.  Ed.  619,  and  the  United  St^it^s  v.  American  Tohacco 
Company,  221  U.  S.  106,  81  Sup.  Ct.  632,  65  L.  Ed.  668,  re- 
cently decided.  The  authorities  cited  by  complainants  would 
perhaps  be  persuasive  if  their  first  premise  was  correct,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  drawn  the  distinction,  thin 
though  it  may  be,  between  unlawful  contracts  and  those  in- 
cidental and  collateral  to  them.  The  contract  of  sale  by 
which  the  United  Fruit  Company  acquired  this  stock  was  not 
of  itself  illegal  and  it  undoubtedly  acquired  the  ownership 
subject  to  the  restrictions  the  law  has  placed  upon  its  use. 
Continental  WaU  Paper  Company  v.  Voigt,  212  U.  S.  258, 
29  Sup.  Ct.  280,  58  L.  Ed.  486;  Connolly  v.  Union  Sewer 
Pipe  Company,  184  U.  S.  540,  22  Sup.  Ct.  481,  46  L.  Ed.  679. 

I  therefore  must  hold  that  the  United  Fruit  Company  has 
the  right  to  dispose  of  its  stock,  and  the  purchaser  will  be 
entitled  to  vote  it,  provided  the  transfer  is  entirely  without 
suspicion  of  retained  control,  and  he  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  law  to  do  so. 

The  exceptions  to  the  master's  report  will  be  overruled, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  recommendations  there  will  be  a 
decree,  dissolving  the  preliminary  injunction  herein,  so  as 
to  permit  the  holding  of  an  election  of  officers  of  the  Blue- 
fields  Steamship  Company,  but  maintaining  it  in  all  other 
respects,  and  ordering  said  election  to  be  held  before  the 
master  and  under  his  control,  the  receiver  to  be  maintained 
and  jurisdiction  to  be  retained  by  the  court  until  further 
orders. 
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[172]  UNITED  STATES  v.  STANDARD  SANITABY 

MFG.  CO.  ET  AL. 

(Circuit  Court,  D.  Maryland.    October  IS,  1911.) 

[191  Fed.  Rep.,  172.] 

MoNOPOLTBs  (§  17) — ^Awti-Tbust  Act — Oontbactb  iw  Restbaiwt  of 
Trade. — Sixteen  corporations,  producing  78  per  cent,  of  all  the 
sanitary  enameled  iron  ware,  such  as  bath-tubs,  sinks,  etc.,  made 
in  the  United  States,  by  mutual  agreement  previously  made,  entered 
into  contracts  by  which  tliey  bound  themselves  to  sell  only  certain 
grades  of  the  ware  only  at  prices  and  on  terms  fixed  in  schedules 
attached,  or  by  a  committee,  and  only  to  jobbers  who  should  sign 
the  resale  contract  prepared  by  them.  Such  contract  was  signed 
by  80  per  cent  of  the  Jobbers  in  the  United  States,  and  bound  them 
to  purchase  only  from  some  one  of  the  16  manufacturers,  and  to 
sell  only  at  prices  named  in  their  resnie  price  lists.  Held,  that  such 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  manufacturers  were  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  prices  and  destroying  competition,  and  constituted  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  and  an  attempt 
to  monopolize  such  commerce,  which  was  unlawful,  as  in  violation 
of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  5§  1,  2,  26  Stat.  209 
(U.  S.  Oomp.  St  1901,  p.  3200). • 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  8  13 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  §  17.1 

MoivopOLn»  (§  14) — Anti-Tbttst  Act — Illboality  or  Contracts — 
Restbatwt  of  CoMPErraoN. — ^Where  the  necessary  effect  of  an  agree- 
ment between  manufacturers  is  clearly  to  restrain  interstate  trade 
within  the  purview  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647, 
28  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  3200),  it  cannot  be  taken  out 
of  the  category  of  the  unlawful  by  general  reasoning  as  to  its  ex- 
pediency or  nonexpediency  or  the  wisdom  or  want  of  wisdom  of 
the  statute. 
[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  §  14.] 

[178]  Monopolies  (§  14) — ^ANTi-TBtrsT  Act — Combinations  in  R»- 
btbaint  of  Intebstate  Commebce — ^Effect  of  Use  of  Patented 
Devioe. — ^A  combination  between  a  large  majority  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  enameled  iron  ware  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  prices,  and  which  is  clearly  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  is 
not  saved  from  illegality  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2, 
1890,  c.  647,  8  1,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  3200),  by  the 
fftct  that  the  contracts  creating  the  combination  were  embodied  in 
licenses  to  its  members  to  use  a  patented  automatic  dredger,  which 
was  a  useful  and  time-saving  tool  used  in  finishing  the  ware  to 

^  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1912,  by  West  Publishing  Co. 
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•piinkle  the  last  two  or  more  coats  of  powderefl  enamel  on  the 
heated  Iron;  the  ware  Itself  being  unpatented,  and  the  enameling 
being  but  one  of  several  operations  required  In  its  production,  to 
which  operation  even  the  patented  dredger  was  not  essential,  but 
merely  an  improvement  on  the  hand  operated  dredgers  of  the  prior 
art,  still  in  use  in  some  factories. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  case%  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  8  14.] 
MoiTOPOLiiES  (S  8) — ^Anti-Tbust  Act — Use  of  Patknted  Abtiolk. — In 
spite  of  the  Sherman  act,  the  patentee  may  monopolize  for  the  term 
of  his  patent  the  thing  which  he  or  his  assignor  invented.  If  by 
the  common  law,  or  the  statutes  of  a  state,  or  by  the  enactments  of 
Congress,  men  are  forbidden  to  restrain  trade  or  to  monopolise  it, 
a  patentee  may  not  restrain  trade  or  attempt  to  monopolize  it  in 
anything  except  that  which  is  covered  by  his  patent. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  I  &] 
Monopolies  (8  24) — ^Anti-Tbust  Act — Suit  to  Enjoin  Violation-— 
Pendency  of  Criminal  Pboseoxttion. — ^Unless  in  an  exceptional  case, 
a  federal  court  of  equity  will  not  postpone  the  hearing  and  decision 
of  a  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  under  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  July  2,  1890,  c  647,  S  4,  26  Stat.  200  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p. 
8201),  to  enjoin  violation  of  the  act  to  await  the  determination  of 
a  criminal  prosecution  against  some  of  the  same  defendants  based 
on  the  same  alleged  violations. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  §  24.] 

COKMEBOE     (S    40) — INTEBSTATB    COMMEBCB — WHAT    CONSTITUTES.— A 

manufacturing  company  which  malces  its  product  in  one  state  and 
stores  it  in  warerooms  In  other  states,  where  it  is  sold,  the  trade 
extending  over  several  states,  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Commerce,  Cent  Dig.  SI  29,  80 ; 
Dec.  Dig.  S  40.] 
MoNOPOUES  ( S  24)— Anti-Trust  Act — Suit  for  Violation — ^Parties. — 
Officers  of  corporations  which  entered  Into  an  illegal  combination  in 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  who  personally  took  no  part  in 
the  formation  of  such  combination,  are  not  proper  parties  defendant 
in  a  suit  against  the  corporations  for  an  Injunction  under  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  July  2, 1890,  c  647,  f  4,  26  SUt  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St 
1901,  p.  8201). 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  f  24.] 

Goff,  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting. 
Patents  (I  1) — ^Definition. — ^A  patoit  is  a  grant  of  a  right  to  ex- 
clude all  others  from  making,  using,  or  selling  the  invention  cov- 
ered by  it 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Patents,  Cent  Dig.  S  1;  Dee. 
Dig.  §  1. 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  voL  6^  pp.  6228- 
6281;  vol.  8,  p.  7748.] 
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In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Stand- 
ard Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  and  others.  On  final 
hearing.    Decree  for  complaint 

[1741  Edwin  P.  Grosvenar,  John  PhUip  HiU,  and  James 
A.  Fowler y  for  the  United  States. 

Herbert  Noble,  WiUiam  L.  Marbury,  and  HartweU  P. 
Heath,  for  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  and  others. 

Robert  B.  Honeyman,  for  Colwell  Lead  Co. 

Before  Gtoff  and  Pritchabd,  Circuit  Judges,  and  Rose, 
District  Judge. 

Boss,  District  Judge. 

The  United  States  brings  this  suit.  It  will  be  called  the 
government.  Its  petition  is  filed  under  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  It  charges  that  the  defendants 
have  violated  the  first  and  second  sections  of  that  act.  It 
says  that  they  have  conspired  to  restrain  interstate  trade  in 
sanitary  enameled  iron  ware,  and  have  attempted  to  mo- 
nopolize such  trade  therein.  All  the  defendants  are  con- 
cerned in  making  and  selling  that  ware.  It  is  made  of  cast 
iron.  It  is  coated  with  enamel.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
being  porcelain  lined.  Bath-tubs,  lavatories,  closet-bowls, 
and  tanks,  sinks,  and  urinals  are  among  the  more  important 
articles  made  of  it.    It  will  be  referred  to  as  the  ware. 

There  are  50  defendants.  Sixteen  are  corporations.  They 
will  be  called  the  corporate  defendants.  Thirty-four  are  in- 
dividuals. They  are  styled  individual  defendants.  One  of 
them  is  Edwin  L.  Wayman.  With  him  each  of  the  corporate 
defendants  made  an  agreement.  These  agreements  the  gov- 
ernment says  restrain  trade  in  the  ware,  and  attempt  to  mo- 
nopolize it.  The  other  83  individual  defendants  are  officers 
of  the  corporate  defendants.  The  government  diarges  that 
they  each  were  among  the  persons  who  knowingly  caused  the 
corporate  defendants  to  do  that  of  which  it  complains. 
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These  16  agreements  were,  with  exceptions  to  be  mentioned, 
identical  in  their  language.  At  least  16  of  the  16  corporate 
defendants  had  directly  or  indirectly  taken  part  in  drafting 
the  common  form.  They  were  executed  by  nearly  all  the 
corporate  defendants  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place. 
No  defendant  entered  into  the  agreement  withont  knowing 
that  at  least  13  of  the  other  corporate  defendants  had  exe- 
cuted it,  or  intended  so  to  do.  Without  this  knowledge  no, 
one  of  them  would  have  become  a  party  to  it  Each  of  these 
agreements  is  in  the  form  of  a  license  granted  by  Wayman 
accepted  by  a  corporate  defendant  The  patents  under  which 
the  licenses  purported  to  be  granted  were  first  put  into  Way- 
man's  name  two  days  before  most  of  the  agreements  were 
executed.  The  terms  of  the  agreements  had  ben  definitely 
settled  at  least  two  weeks  earlier.  There  were  three  patents. 
They  all  were  for  automatic  dredgers.  A  dredger  is  a  tool 
used  in  the  enameling  step  of  making  the  ware.  The  licenses 
were  granted  for  a  period  of  two  years,  beginning  June  1, 
1910.  Each  licensee  promised  on  the  5th  day  of  each  month 
'  to  pay  $5  a  day  for  each  furnace  used  by  it  for  the  making 
of  the  ware  during  the  preceding  month.  Wayman  [175] 
undertook  that  he  would  three  months  later  pay  back  $4  out 
of  every  $6.  This  undertaking  was  conditioned  upon  the  li- 
censee having  in  the  meantime  done  all  he  had  agreed  to  do. 
There  are  about  25  working  days  a  month.  Wayman  on 
the  5th  of  every  month,  therefore,  received  $126  for  each 
furnace  continuously  operated  during  the  preceding  month 
by  any  one  of  his  licensees.  Chie  hundred  dollars  of  this  he 
was  eventually  to  pay  back.  This  repayment  was  not  to  be 
made  until  three  months  had  gone  by.  After  the  first  four 
months,  he  would  always  have  in  his  hands  $300  of  his  li- 
censees' money  for  every  furnace  of  theirs  in  steady  use. 
As  it  actually  turned  out,  he  usually  held  between  $40,000 
and  $60,000  belonging  to  them.  This  money  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  cash  bail.  Each  corporate  defendant  in  this  manner 
gave  security  that  he  would  keep  his  bargain,  or  be  good,  as 
one  of  the  licensees  expressed  it  Each  corporate  defendant 
promised  to  do  three  things:  (1)  It  would  not  sell  any 
^^  seconds  "  or  ''  Bs  "  of  any  of  the  ware  except  bath-tubs. 
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It  apparently  reserved  the  right  to  market  what  the  trade 
calls  ^'  non-guaranteed  "  bath-tubs.  (2)  It  would  not  sell  any 
ware  to  any  jobber  who  did  not  sign  the  jobbers'  resale  agree- 
ment to  be  presently  described.  (8)  It  would  not  sell  any- 
body any  ware  at  a  lower  price  or  upon  more  attractive  terms 
than  those  named  in  the  agreement  or  in  a  schedule  attached 
to  it.  This  schedule  named  standard  prices  for  each  article 
of  the  ware  and  for  each  size,  shape,  and  grade  of  that  article. 
All  the  corporate  defendants  promised  that  they  would  not 
sell  some  articles  below  the  scheduled  price.  Some  of  them 
undertook  not  to  sell  any  articles  below  these  prices.  Some 
of  the  corporate  defendants  had  not  the  established  reputa- 
tion of  others,  or  they  had  not  as  efficient  a  selling  f (Hxe. 
They  would  not  take  licenses  unless  they  were  allowed  to  sell 
some  articles  at  a  little  lower  price  than  those  quoted  by  their 
stronger  rivals.  Aft^  much  negotiation,  it  was  settled  by  a 
committee  of  the  corporate  defendants  that  some  of  them 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  some  articles  at  a  discount  of  2^^ 
in  some  instances,  of  5  per  cent  in  others,  from  the  scheduled 
prices.  The  permission  to  give  this  discount,  granted  to 
some  of  the  corporate  defendants  and  not  to  others,  was  the 
only  respect  in  which  there  was  any  difference  among  any  of 
the  agreements  as  executed.  The  negotiation  as  to  which 
of  the  corporate  defendants  should  be  allowed  by  the  others 
to  give  these  preferential  prices  to  their  customers  and  how 
great  the  permitted  discount  should  be  was  finished  before 
any  of  the  agreements  were  executed  and  before  any  of  the 
patents  had  been  put  in  Wayman's  name.  The  re-sale  agree- 
ment which  the  jobber  in  the  ware  was  required  to  sign 
bound  him  in  two  respects:  (1)  He  could  not  buy  any  ware 
from  any  one  other  than  the  corporate  defendants.  (2)  He 
could  not  sell  ware  to  anybody  at  a  lower  price  or  on  more 
attractive  terms  than  those  named  in  the  re-sale  price  lists. 

The  principles  upon  which  these  re-sale  prices  were  to  be 
worked  out  in  detail  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Way- 
man  and  a  committee  chosen  by  nearly  all  of  the  corpo- 
rate defendants.  This  agreement  was  reached  before  any 
licenses  were  accepted,  and  before  any  of  the  patents 
had   become  Wayman's.    The   licenses   provided   that   no 
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changes  in  the  sale  or  re-sale  prices.could  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  Wayman  and  the  majority  of  a  committee  elected 
by  the  corporate  defendants.  The  agreements  restricted 
in  a  number  of  ways  the  freedom  of  bo<^  the  corporate 
defendants  who  made  the  ware  and  the  jobbers  L176]  who 
sold  it  to  the  plumbers.  An  article  of  the  ware  must  always 
be  bUled  separately  from  other  goods  sold  at  the  same  time 
to  the  same  person.  Many  articles  could  not  be  shipped  im- 
crated.  No  allowance  could  be  made  for  a  returned  crate 
and  so  on.  There  were  jobbers  to  whom  these  rules  or  some 
of  them  were  distasteful.  Dealers  were  forced  to  change 
their  methods  of  doing  business  whidi  they  had  followed 
for  years  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  themselves  and  their 
customers.  These  requirements  had  a  purpose.  Oompetiticm 
in  price  cannot  be  altogether  shut  off  unless  everybody  is 
made  in  some  respects  to  do  business  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  everybody  else.  Each  jobber,  like  eadi  maker,  was 
called  on  to  give  cash  security  that  he  would  carry  out  his 
bargain.  He  had  to  pay  5  per  cent  more  for  the  ware  than 
the  maker  expected  to  get  out  of  it.  If  he  had  not  cut  prices 
and  had  not  bought  ware  from  any  one  other  than  the  cor- 
porate defendants  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  he  was  en- 
titled to  receive  a  rebate  of  6  per  cent  on  the  amount  paid 
by  him  during  the  year.  If  his  purchases  fnmi  all  the  cor- 
porate defendants  combined  had  amounted  to  as  much  as 
$80,000,  his  rebate  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.  Ap- 
plications for  rebates  were  to  be  made  to  Wayman.  When 
he  approved  them,  they  were  paid  by  the  corporate  defend- 
ant or  defendants  which  had  sold  ^e  applicant  the  ware. 
Nearly  400  jobbers  signed  these  agreements.  They  consti- 
tuted more  tian  four-j&fths  of  all  the  jobbers  in  the  country. 
The  consumption  of  the  ware  is  large.  Wayman  doubtfully 
estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  national  output  of  it  at 
$14,000,000.  It  is  hardly  less  than  $10,000,000.  It  may  be 
much  more.  Upwards  of  80  per  cent  of  the  jobbers  took 
licenses.  They  probably  handled  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
product;  that  is,  their  total  yearly  purchases  from  the  cor- 
porate defendants  must  have  footed  up  about  $8,000,000.  A 
rebate  of  5  per  cent  on  $8,000,000  amounta  to  $400,000  of  10 
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per  cent  to  $800,000.  Towards  the  dose  of  every  calendar 
year  the  cori>orate  defendants  would  among  them  hold  in 
the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million  of  the  jobbers'  money. 
Moreover,  the  agreements  told  the  jobbers  in  plain  words 
that,  if  they  cut  prices  or  bought  ware  from  anybody  other 
than  the  corporate  defendants,  none  of  the  latter  would  sell 
them  again.  There  were  jobbers  who  did  not  like  some  of 
the  new  rules.  Some  of  them  thought  their  money  would  be 
more  useful  in  their  own  bank  account  than  in  that  of  the 
corporate  defendants.  A  little  less  than  one-fifth  of  them 
refused  to  sign  the  agreements. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  from  the  jobbers'  standpoint 
much  that  was  attractive  in  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  Compe- 
tition had  been  fierce.  It  had  not  always  been  either  wise 
or  honest,  A  badly  made  article  may  look  well  enough  to 
deceive  the  average  householder.  Many  such  had  been  put 
on  the  market.  When  the  defects  were  speedily  discovered, 
the  jobber  might  have  to  take  back  the  article.  The  cost 
of  doing  so  ate  up  the  profit  on  a  number  of  like  articles 
which  were  not  returned.  There  was  little  profit  in  handling 
the  ware.  If  every  dealer  signed  the  agreement,  none  of 
them  could  gain  by  taking  from  the  makers  and  putting  off 
on  the  public  any  ware  except  batli-tubs,  not  standard  of  its 
kind.  The  lowest  price  the  mak[177]er8  could  take  would 
buy  a  good  article.  No  one  would  have  a  ^^  second  "  if  for  the 
same  money  he  could  get  a  standard.  Moreover,  while  non- 
guaranteed  bath-tubs  could  be  sold,  the  price  below  which 
they  could  not  be  sold  was  fixed.  The  jobb«^  would  there- 
fore insist  on  getting  the  best  of  that  not  very  good  grade. 
With  the  worst  made  articles  taken  out  of  the  market,  fric- 
tion with  customers  would  be  lessened.  The  reputation  of 
the  ware  would  be  raised.  Every  jobber  would  know  that 
he  was  buying  and  selling  on  the  same  terms  as  his  compet- 
itors. He  could  tell  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent  what  his  gross 
profit  on  every  article  sold  by  him  would  be.  He  could 
regulate  accordingly  his  expenditures  for  handling  and  ad* 
vertising  it  If  he  did  not  take  a  license,  he  took  large 
diances.  No  one  of  Uie  corporate  defendants  would  sell  to 
hinu 
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Of  250  furnaces  in  the  country  the  defendants  owned  195, 
or  78  per  cent.  In  drawing  building  specifications  architects 
frequently  called  for  ware  made  by  a  particular  manufac- 
turer. A  jobber  who  could  not  furnish  a  plumber  with  what 
he  wanted  for  a  large  job  was  likely  to  lose  his  custom  alto- 
gether. May,  1910,  must  have  been  a  trying  time  for  jobbers 
witii  a  stubborn  liking  for  independence,  and  a  taste  for 
managing  their  own  business  in  their  own  way.  As  already 
stated,  in  the  end  four  out  of  every  five  of  the  j'obbers  signed 
up.  Many  of  them  did  so  t^illingly  and  even  enthusiasti- 
cally. It  is  probable  that  the  large  majority  of  them  wel- 
comed the  chance  of  doing  so.  Their  associations  had  been 
urging  the  manufacturers  to  put  in  force  a  re-sale  arrange- 
ment A  number  of  them  have  testified  that  they  wanted 
it  While  it  lasted,  they  say  they  found  it  pleasant  and 
profitable.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  and  of  other 
action  taken  by  the  government,  the  corporate  defendants 
on  January  1,  1911,  suspended  so  much  of  the  agreements 
as  fixed  original  and  re-sale  prices.  Many  of  the  jobbers  re- 
gret the  suspension. 

With  whatever  of  enthusiasm,  with  whatever  of  reluctance, 
the  makers  of  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  ware  and  more  than 
four  out  of  every  five  dealers  in  it  became  parties  to  the 
combination.  The  corporate  defendants,  and  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  jobbers,  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in 
the  ware.  Such  commerce  was  directly  restrained  by  the 
agreements.  The  makers  who  became  parties  to  them  could 
no  longer  sell  the  jobbers  who  did  not  The  jobbers  who 
did  could  no  longer  buy  from  the  makers  who  did  not  The 
defendants  did  their  best  to  get  all  the  makers  of  importance 
and  all  the  dealers  to  become  parties  to  the  scheme.  If  they 
had  succeeded,  Wayman  and  a  committee  of  the  corporate 
defendants  would  for  two  years  from  June  1,  1910,  have 
been  able  to  say  that  no  man  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
should  buy  a  bath-tub  or  any  other  article  of  the  ware  at  a 
lower  price  than  it  might  have  suited  them  to  fix.  If  the 
trade  would  then  have  been  monopolized,  the  defendants  at- 
tempted to  monopolize  it 

The  important  questions  in  the  case  are  two:  (1)  Would 
sudi  a  combination  as  was  attemped,  and  in  large  part 
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brought  about,  have  violated  the  Sherman  Act,  had  patente 
on  automatic  dredgers  played  [178]  no  part  in  itt     (2)  If 
it  would,  did  the  part  played  by  those  patents  make  lawful 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  forbidden  ? 

The  defendants  argue  that  not  every  agreement  to  fix  and 
maintain  prices  in  interstate  commerce  violate  the  Sherman 
Act.  They  say  that  eyes  illumined  by  the  light  of  reason 
will  see  that  what  the  defendants  did  was  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  interests  good,  and  not  evil.  They  con- 
tend that  the  jobbers  were  making  little  profit  on  the  ware. 
It  was  troublesome  and  costly  to  handle.  ^^  Seconds  ^  were 
on  the  market.  The  ware  was  getting  a  bad  reputation.  If 
the  defendants  had  not  done  what  they  did,  there  would  soon 
have  been  no  trade  either  to  restrain  or  to  monopolize.  There 
is  little  in  the  record  to  support  this  oontention.  Such  an 
apprehension  is  vaguely  expressed  by  some  witnesses.  If 
there  had  been  marked  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  the  ware, 
the  defendants  know  it.  They  oould  have  shown  it  by  defi- 
nite and  precise  figures.  They  made  no  attempt  to  do  so. 
If  there  was  any  such  danger,  it  was  very  remote,  far  too 
remote  to  justify  the  defendants  in  doing  anything  which 
except  for  it  would  have  been  unlawful.  That  there  was  any 
real  danger  at  all  is  not  shown.  According  to  the  defendants, 
the  public  gained  by  what  was  done  even  upon  the  assump- 
tion that,  if  it  had  been  left  undone,  the  trade  would  have 
continued  in  undiminished  volume.  The  ultimate  purchaser 
of  the  ware  seldom  knows  whether  he  gets  a  well-made  ar- 
ticle. To  his  eyes  it  may  look  well.  He  may  think  that  it 
will  for  years  be  useful,  sightly,  and  sanitary.  In  a  few 
months  he  may  find  that  it  is  wearing  badly,  and  has  become 
unsightly.  He  may  have  reason  to  fear  that  to  some  extent 
it  has  become  dangerous  to  the  health  of  himself  and  his 
family.  He  suffers  from  the  greed  of  the  maker,  the  job- 
ber, or  the  plumber,  or  of  two  or  all  of  them.  He  will  be 
in  no  danger  from  that  greed  when  no  one  of  them  can  any 
longer  make  any  money  by  selling  him  a  bad  article  for  the 
price  of  a  good.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  no  other 
effective  protection  can  be  given  him.  If  the  so-called  '^  sec- 
pnds  "  and  ^^  Bs  "  are  put  upon  the  market  at  all,  most  of 
them  will  in  the  end  be  bought  by  people  who  do  not  know 
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what  they  are  baying.  It  is  nselesB,  accordiiig  to  this  aigii- 
ment,  to  call  the  makers  together  and  ask  them  to  stop  sell- 
ing sudi  goods.  Besolutions  pledging  all  the  mmnnfactoreri 
to  stop  making  and  selling  theni^  it  is  true,  may  be  eadly 
passed.  They  will  be  adopted  with  enthusiasm  or  with 
solenmity  according  to  the  mood  of  the  mcmient,  but  always 
with  absolute  unanimity.  Like  so  many  other  gentlemen's 
agreements,  they  will  be  straightway  broken* 

If  an  enforceable  bargain  can  be  made  that  no  goods  shall 
be  sold  below  a  certain  fixed  price,  which  will  yield  a  reason- 
able profit  on  a  first-class  article,  jobbers  and  plumbers  can 
be  depended  upon  not  to  pay  that  price  for  an  inferior 
article.  The  defendants  say  that  in  no  other  way  can  sec- 
onds be  taken  off  the  market  and  kept  off.  They  poiot  to 
what  happened  after  January  1,  1911,  wh^i  the  price-fixing 
provisions  of  the  agreement  were  suspended.  The  prohibi- 
tions against  selling  ''  Bs  "  and  ^^  seconds ''  were  still  in  full 
force.  Nevertheless  the  defendants'  witnesses  say  that  the 
market  was  at  once  flooded  with  low-grade  ware.  Mudhi  of  it 
came  from  some  of  the  corporate  def  [179]endants.  It  may 
be  better  for  the  public  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  better  ware. 
Most  individuals  find  that  it  is  usually  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Still,  two  questions  remain:  (1)  Does  the  law  permit  tie 
additional,  price  which  the  public  is  to  pay  to  be  fixed  by  a 
combination  of  dealers  even  if  the  latter  do  so,  because  they 
cannot  in  any  other  way  keep  some  of  their  own  numbcar 
from  selling  bad  ware  for  good?  (2)  Has  the  experience  of 
mankind  led  them  to  believe  that  to  permit  all  the  makers 
and  dealers  in  articles  of  common  use  to  combine  to  fix  the 
prices  and  terms  below  which  those  goods  may  not  be  SDld 
will  tend  in  the  long  run  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  goods? 

The  second  question  is  not  for  the  courts.  The  learned 
counsel  for  the  defendants  say  that  the  first  need  not  be  an- 
swered in  this  case.  They  claim  that  prices  were  not  raised 
by  the  defendants.  They  assert  that  the  evidence  shows  that 
they  were  in  fact  lowered.  The  contention  rests  on  a  state- 
ment of  Wayman.  He  says  that  the  prices  as  fixed  were  in- 
tended to  be  on  an  average  about  5  per  cent  below  those 
named  in  the  last  previously  published  price  list  of  tbe  de^ 
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fendant,  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mannfactnring  Company. 
The  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  supposing  that  Wayman 
meant  that  he  reduced  the  then  actually  prevailing  prices 
have  misapprehended  the  market  conditions.  They  assume 
that  the  Standard  and  the  other  corporate  defendants  were 
in  fact  getting  the  prices  set  forth  in  their  catalogue.  The 
record  shows  that  they  were  not.  Whether  they  ever  had 
does  not  appear.  They  certainly  had  not  during  any  of  the 
period  as  to  which  the  record  speaks.  If  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1910  those  prices  had  prevailed,  there  would  have 
been  no  agreements  and  consequently  no  case.  The  agree- 
ments as  made  became  fully  operative  June  4, 1910.  No  wit- 
ness says  that  the  published  list  prices  had  for  many  months 
been  generally  paid.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
they  had  not 

On  August  4,  1909,  Wayman  became  commissioner  or 
actuary  of  a  newly  organized  or  reorganized  Sanitary 
Enameled  Ware  Association.  All  the  corporate  defendants, 
except  the  Kemer  Manufacturing  Company,  belonged  to  it 
Four  other  makers  of  the. ware  were  members  of  it.  These 
four  refused  to  enter  into  the  price  agreements.  Conse- 
quently they  did  not  take  licenses  from  Wayman.  One  of  his 
duties  as  commissioner  of  the  association  appears  to  have  been 
to  do  what  he  could  by  argument  and  expostulation  to  pre- 
vent price  cutting  among  its  members.  To  this  end  he  wrote 
many  letters.  In  one  of  them  he  speaks  of  cuts  from  2^  to  5 
per  cent  below  the  published  prices  as  the  normal  and  usual 
thing.  He  takes  them  for  granted.  They  are  not  cause  for 
complaint  What  worries  him  is  the  cuts  of  20  per  cent 
which  he  says  were  then  being  made.  In  March,  1910,  the 
terms  of  the  agreements  executed  two  months  later  were  be- 
ing worked  out  by  correspondence  and  conferences  among  the 
defendants.  In  that  month  Commissioner  Wayman  urged 
the  members  of  the  association  to  stop  quoting  what  he  called 
the  "  ridiculous  "  prices  which  had  recently  been  made.  The 
Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  pub- 
lished price  lists  defendants'  counsel  suppose  show  the  actual 
market  prices,  appears  to  have  had  a  regularly  organized 
Gjystem   [180]   of  rebates.    When  the  agreements  now  in 
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controTersy  wenfc  into  effect,  the  Standard  notified  its  cus- 
tomers that  their  special  rebates  would  be  withdrawn.  They 
were  told,  however,  that  checks  would  be  sent  them  for  what- 
ever rebates  were  then  due.  The  correspondence  between  the 
Standard  and  another  of  its  customers  shows  that  he  had  been 
baying  at  the  ^  supposed  "  car  load  limit  price  less  a  confi- 
dential 7^  per  cent  discount.  Whether  the  ^^  supposed  "  car 
load  limit  price  was  the  published  price  or  a  geneiully  under- 
stood discount  below  it  does  not  appear. 

The  record  contains  many  letters  written  by  jobbers  to  some 
one  or  the  other  of  the  corporate  defendants  asking  that 
orders  alleged  to  have  been  sent  in  before  June  4, 1910,  should 
be  filled  at  the  old  pricea  Sometimes  their  requests  were 
granted.  They  were  grateful.  Sometimes  they  were  told 
that  their  order  had  not  come  to  hand  before  June  4.  If 
filled,  it  must  be  at  the  new  prices.  A  long  correspondence 
usually  followed.  The  jobber  tried  hard  to  get  the  ware  at 
the  old  price.  Many  letters  passed  between  one  SuUwold  and 
the  defendant  Ahrens.  Ahrens  is  president  of  the  Standard. 
Sullwold  is  head  of  a  Minneapolis  jobbing  house.  He  did 
not  like  the  new  scheme.  Ahrens  tried  to  get  him  to  come 
into  it.  They  wrote  each  other  at  great  length.  They  go  into 
many  details.  Whenever  one  thinks  he  can  make  a  point  on 
the  other,  he  does  so.  Sullwold  repeatedly  says  that  the  ware 
will  cost  the  jobbers  more.  Ahrens  does  not  deny.  Both 
take  it  for  granted.  Wayman  testifies  that  to  stop  '^  ruinous 
competition ''  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  agreements. 

The  J.  M.  Kohler  Sons  Company  of  Shdboygan,  Wis.,  was 
a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Enameled  Ware  Association. 
Wayman  and  a  number  of  the  defendants  worked  hard  to 
get  it  to  take  a  license.  It  would  not  It  claimed  that  the 
scheme  was  a  price  agreement,  pure  and  simple.  It  said  that 
price  agreements  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Wisconsin.  One  Kroos  is  connected  with  it. 
He  was  a  witness  for  the  government.  He  presented  some 
elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  difference  between  the  prices 
his  company  had  been  getting  for  the  ware  and  the  prices 
it  would  have  received  under  the  Wayman  plan.  As  he  fig- 
ured it,  the  latter  were  in  every  instance  greater.  The  dif- 
ference ranged  from  1  to  45  per  cent    Defendants'  counsel 
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say  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about  Ac- 
cording to  them,  he  did  not  understand  how  the  price  tables 
of  the  defendants  were  to  be  applied.  He,  however,  gave 
the  prices  of  his  own  company  for  the  various  articles  prin- 
cipally dealt  in  by  it  and  the  defendants.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  the  latter  to  show  what  the  true  comparison  was,  if 
it  had  seemed  to  them  expedient  so  to  do.  It  is,  however, 
not  important  to  determine  whether  Kroos  did  or  did  not  fall 
into  error.  There  is  in  the  record  a  letter  to  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  from  one  of  its  custom- 
era  It  was  written  shortly  after  the  price  agreements  went 
into  effect.  In  it  the  writer  remarks  that,  of  course,  the 
Standard  understood  that  he  could  not  do  much  with  their 
prices  so  long  as  Kohler  continued  to  sell  at  the  prices  it 
was  then  making.  Quite  clearly  the  new  prices  were  mate- 
rially higher  than  Kohler's.  The  record  shows  that  the 
agreements  [181]  were  intended  to  raise  prices,  and  that  they 
did  so.  How  great  the  increase  was  is  not  shown  either  in 
percentages  or  in  dollars  and  cents.  To  have  figured  it  out 
would  have  taken  much  time  and  money.  Very  likely  no 
one  knows  how  much  prices  were  raised.  Each  defendant 
knows  how  much  more  it  took  in  under  the  agreements  than 
it  had  obtained  before.  No  one  of  them  had  any  accurate 
knowledge  as  to  the  gain  made  by  any  one  of  its  fifteen  cor- 
porate co-defendants.  Not  every  one  of  them  would  have 
found  it  easy  to  tell  what  the  precise  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  price  received  by  it  for  each  kind  of  article  had  been. 
Before  the  agreements  went  into  effect,  there  was  no  fixed 
price.  In  every  large  transaction  and  in  many  that  were  not 
large  the  price  actually  paid  was  the  outcome  of  a  special 
and  usually  of  a  secret  bargain. 

Not  only  did  the  agreements  raise  prices — they  prevented 
reductions  that  would  otherwise  have  been  made.  The 
market  conditions  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1910  were 
such  that  prices  left  to  themselves  would  have  gone  still 
lower.  How  rapidly  the  drop  would  have  run  into  money  is 
shown  by  a  statement  of  the  president  of  the  Standard.  He 
was  trying  to  get  the  Kohler  Company  to  take  a  license. 
He  pointed  out  how  good  a  thing  the  scheme  was  from  the 
manufacturer's  standpoint.    He  said,  if  it  did  not  go  through. 
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it  wonld  cost  the  Standard's  stockholders  $300,000  in  1910, 
for  in  that  event  he  would  have  to  reduce  prices.  The  de- 
fendants say  that  prices  may  be  too  low  for  the  public  good. 
Competition  may  be  carried  far  enough  to  hurt  everybody 
concerned.  It  may  in  the  end  be  the  direct  cause  of  monop- 
oly. Under  its  stress  all  but  the  strongest  producers  may 
go  to  the  wall.  The  government  replies  that,  if  all  the 
makers  of  an  article  of  conmion  use  combine  to  raise  and 
maintain  prices  and  to  punish  any  one  of  their  number  who 
reduces  them,  all  the  evils  which  to  common  experience  of 
mankind  result  from  monopolies  will  surely  follow.  Pos- 
sibly both  the  defendants  and  the  government  speak  truly. 
It  may  be  that  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day  is  to 
find  some  way  of  protecting  the  general  public  against  mo- 
nopolistic combinations  without  compelling  business  men  to 
subject  themselves  and  their  capital  to  all  the  perils  of  un- 
restrained competition.  To  find  its  solution  would  appear 
to  be  the  business  of  the  statesman.  The  defendants  say  the 
courts  may  give  it.  In  their  opinion  makers  and  dealers  may 
combine  to  raise  prices  without  violating  the  Sherman  Act, 
provided  that  the  prices  fixed  by  their  agreement  are  not 
unreasonably  high. 

In  each  particular  case  upon  the  evidence  submitted  the 
courts  must  say  whether  ,the  prices  asked  are  or  are  not  rea- 
sonable. It  would  not  be  an  easy  task.  Some  standard  of 
reasonableness  would  have  to  be  worked  out.  The  factors  to 
be  taken  into  account  would  be  numerous  and  complex.  The 
labor  and  expense  of  finding  out  what  all  the  relevant  facts 
were  would  be  enormous.  After  all  was  done  and  said,  the 
margin  of  doubt  would  usually  remain  large.  If  the  dealers 
were  bound  to  show  affirmatively  that  their  prices  were  rea- 
sonable, the  government  W9uld  usually  win.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  to  show  that  they  were  imreasonably  high,  it 
would  ordinarily  lose.  In  this  case  the  defendants  assume 
that  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  unreasonableness  [182]  of 
their  prices  is  on  the  government.  They  say,  and  say  truly, 
that  the  government  has  neither  shown  nor  attempted  to  show 
that  the  schedule  prices  were  unreasonable.  The  govern- 
ment replies  every  agreement  to  fix  prices  and  to  force  or 
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bribe  makers  or  dealers  to  maintain  them  is  illegaL  In  its 
view  there  are  no  circumstances  in  this  case  which  take  it 
out  of  the  general  rule.  The  presumption  of  law  is  that 
the  prices  which  have  been  made  by  the  free  and  untram- 
meled  trafficking  of  the  market  place  are  the  reasonable 
prices.  Any  one  who  interferes  with  the  natural  action  and 
interaction  of  this  bargaining  assumes  the  burden  of  show- 
ing that  what  he  did  was  fair  and  reasonable.  If  such  a 
burden  rests  on  the  defendants,  it  has  not  been  sustained. 
They  had  not  shown  what  capital  they  have  invested  in  the 
business.  They  have  not  told  what  net  profit,  if  any,  they 
earned  under  the  old  prices. 

These  opposing  contentions  raise  questions  of  great  mo- 
ment and  of  exceeding  difficulty.  To  answer  them  wisely 
may  require  going  to  the  very  roots  of  our  conceptions  of 
what  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  industrial  life  of  its 
people  should  be.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  discuss  them. 
It  may  be  a  duty  to  do  so  at  all  reasonable  times  and  in  all 
proper  places.  This  opinion  is  not  a  proper  place  for  such 
a  discussion.  Some  men  believe  that  price  agreements  should 
be  sustained  by  the  courts,  unless  they  are  shown  to  be 
against  the  public  interest.  Others  hold  that  they  may  be 
permitted  only  when  it  is  affirmatively  shown  that  they  pro- 
mote the  public  interest.  Still  others  say  that  a  price  agree- 
ment pure  and  simple  is  always  illegal.  That  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  the  last  of  the  above-stated  contentions 
to  be  the  law  is  conclusive  here.  Only  a  few  months  ago  it 
said: 

"Agreements  or  combinations  between  dealers,  having  for  their  sole 
purpose  the  destruction  of  competition  and  the  fixing  of  prices,  are 
Injarloos  to  the  pnblic  interest  and  void."  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Oo.  y. 
John  D,  Park  d  Bans  Co.,  220  U.  S.  408,  81  Sup.  Ot  884,  66  L.  Bd.  619. 

[2]  At  the  moment  we  are  considering  only  one  question, 
Would  the  agreements  have  violated  the  Sherman  Act  had 
the  dredger  patents  had  no  part  in  them?  They  destroyed 
competition.  They  fixed  prices.  For  that  purpose  they  were 
made.  They  had  no  other.  Defendants  say  that  to  fix  prices 
and  to  destroy  competition  would  have  been  to  their  profit 
and  to  the  public  good.   They  may  not  break  the  law  because 
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they  think  ihat  it  will  be  well  to  do  so.  In  view  of  the 
character  of  the  parties,  the  necessary  effect  of  the  agree- 
ments was  clearly  to  restrain  trade  (within  the  purview  of 
the  statute.  In  such  case  they  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
category  of  the  unlawful  by  general  reasoning  as  to  their 
expediency  or  non-expediency  or  the  wisdom  or  want  of  wis- 
dom of  the  statute  whidi  prohibited  their  being  made. 
When  the  nature  and  character  of  the  contracts  create  a  con- 
elusive  presumption  bringing  them  within  the  statute,  such 
a  result  is  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  courts  by  a  substitu- 
tion of  a  judicial  appreciation  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be 
for  the  plain  judicial  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  as  it  is. 
Standard  OU  Oo,  v.  V'niied  States,  221  U.  S.  66,  31  Sup.  Ct 
502,  65  L.  Ed.  619. 

[183]  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  unless 
protected  by  the  terms  or  the  policy  of  the  patent  laws,  the 
agreements  violate  the  Sherman  Act. 

[3]  2.  Did  the  part  played  by  the  patents  make  lawful 
what  was  otherwise  forbidden}  The  ware  is  made  of  cast 
iron.  After  it  has  been  shaped,  it  is  enameled.  Enameling 
involves  two  distinct  processes.  In  each  there  are  several 
steps.  The  ware  is  first  given  what  is  called  the  ^^  slush  " 
coat.  This  is  enamel  applied  in  liquid  form.  It  is  burnt  on 
the  base  by  the  application  of  intense  heat.  The  article  is 
placed  in  a  furnace.  It  is  raised  to  a  red  heat,  say  1,500  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  or  upwards.  It  is  taken  from  the  furnace. 
While  it  still  glows,  powdered  enamel  is  sprinkled  upon  it 
It  is  put  back  in  the  furnace.  It  is  again  heated.  When  it 
is  taken  out,  it  usually  is  again  sprinkled  with  the  powder. 
If  so,  it  is  again  reheated  to  fuse  the  enamel  upon  its  surface. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely.  Ordinarily  two 
coats  of  the  powder  suffice.  When  the  last  has  been  burnt  on« 
the  ware  is  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  ready  for  finishing,  inspec- 
tion, cleaning,  shipment,  and  sale. 

The  patents  spoken  of  in  this  case  are  for  automatic 
dredgers.  A  dredger  is  used  to  sprinkle  the  powdered  enamel 
on  the  wara  It  serves  no  other  purpose.  It  is  not  used  in 
making  the  iron,  or  the  ware  out  of  the  ir<Mi,  or  the  liquid,  or 
the  powdered  enamel,  nor  in  the  construction,  the  heating,  or 
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operation  of  the  furnace,  nor  in  taking  the  weighfy  and  red- 
hot  metal  out  of  the  furnace  and  putting  it  back.  In  the 
doing  of  these  things  many  compositions  of  matter,  machines, 
tools,  appliances,  and  processes  are  onployed.  Upon  the  well 
doing  of  every  one  of  them  the  usefulness,  the  attractiveness, 
and  the  durability  of  the  ware  depend.  Whether  any  one  of 
them  shall  be  well  or  ill,  cheaply  or  expensively  done,  turns 
in  greater  or  less  degree  upcoi  the  fitness  and  adaptability  of 
the  compositions,  machines,  tools,  appliances,  and  processes 
used.  Any  patentable  improvement  in  any  one  of  them 
would  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  ware  as  is  borne  by  the 
automatic  dredgers.  There  might  be  differences  of  degree  in 
either  direction.  In  legal  theory  no  distinction  would  be 
possible.  From  this  point  of  view  further  inquiry  into  the 
precise  degree  of  usefulness  of  the  automatic  dredger  in  the 
sprinkling  step  of  the  enameling  process  of  making  the  ware 
might  be  omitted. 

The  question  of  law  will  be,  in  any  event,  whether  the 
owner  of  a  patent  on  one  of  many  tools  used  in  the  making 
of  a  particular  kind  of  unpatented  ware  may  lawfully  make 
such  agreements  with  reference  to  it  as  those  in  the  record. 
This  case  is,  however,  one  of  importance.  In  certain  respects 
it  is  suggested  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  impressions.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  understand  how  the  enameler  would 
like  to  sprinkle  the  powder,  and  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
way  the  aut(»natic  dredger  helps  him  to  do  it  as  he  would.  • 
He  wants  to  use  little  powder.  It  is  more  or  less  costly. 
The  thinner  the  enamel  coat,  the  better  the  ware  looks  and 
lasts.  The  whole  surface  of  the  article  must  be  covered; 
otherwise  it  will  be  almost  or  altogether  useless.  The  more 
uniform  the  coat  of  enamel  is,  the  more  sightly  and  durable 
it  will  be.  If  little  powder  is  to  fully  cover  the  [184]  entire 
surface,  it  must  be  applied  in  a  finely  divided  form.  Every 
portion  of  the  surface  must  receive  as  nearly  as  may  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount  of  powder  as  any  other  portion  of 
like  extent.  The  sprinkling  must  therefore  be  done  with 
great  evenness  and  regularity.  It  must  be  d<me  quickly. 
The  powder  will  not  attach  itself  firmly  to  the  base,  unless 
fused  upon  it.    If  every  minute  portion  of  the  surface  is  to 
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be  cov^ered,  the  powder  must  melt  and  mn  in  liquid  form 
the  moment  it  touches  the  article.  The  sprinkling  must  con- 
sequently be  done  and  finished  while  the  iron  remains  hot 
enough  to  liquify  the  enamel  the  instant  the  latter  touches 
the  former*  For  this  purpose  a  minimum  temperature  of 
1,200  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  required.  It  is  true  that,  if 
time  does  not  suffice  to  sprinkle  the  powder  over  the  entire 
surface,  the  article  may  be  returned  to  the  furnace  and  re- 
heated. When  taken  out  again,  the  uncovered  portion  may 
be  sprinkled.  A  coat  applied  in  installments  does  not  usu- 
ally look  well  to  an  expert  eye.  It  is  costly.  So  to  put  it 
on  takes  more  time  and  more  fuel.  The  manufacturer  likes 
the  processes  used  in  his  factory  to  be  of  a  kind  easy  for 
the  workman  to  learn  and  to  practice.  liabor  then  costs  less 
both  in  money  and  worry. 

When  makers  of  enameled  ware  first  wanted  to  sprinkle 
powder  on  iron,  they  set  about  doing  it  in  the  way  in  which 
men  had  for  countless  centuries  been  wont  to  sprinkle  powder 
for  other  purposes.  They  took  an  ordinary  sieve,  dredge,  or 
sifter.  It  was  not  unlike  in  size  and  shape  that  with  which 
housewives  had  for  time  out  of  mind  sifted  flour  or  meal. 
The  enameler,  it  was  true,  could  not  handle  his  sifter  as  his 
wife  handled  hers.  He  could  not  stand  be^de  the  surface  he 
was  to  cover,  and  with  both  hands  shake  the  dredge  over  it. 
He  could  not  because  that  surface  was  part  of  a  mass  of  red- 
.  hot  iron.  He  must  stand  back  from  it.  Accordingly  a  handle 
was  put  on  the  dredger.  He  could  not  shake  it  as  his  wife 
shook  hers.  Her  only  object  was  to  reduce  the  meal  to  a  fine 
powder.  It  made  no  difference  whether  more  of  it  fell  upon 
one  portion  of  her  board  or  pan  than  on  another.  He  must 
sprinkle  his  powder  uniformly.  He  could  not  force  it 
throu^  the  meshes  by  moving  the  whole  dredger  and  its  con- 
tents more  or  less  briskly  back  and  fro.  He  must  move  it 
regularly  and  in  one  direction.  It  was  not  desirable  to  let  it 
come  back  on  its  own  tracks.  The  enameler  shook  his  sieve 
by  tapping  upon  the  handle  with  a  piece  of  iron.  This  tap^ 
ping  occupied  one  of  his  hands.  He  had  to  support  and 
guide  the  dredger  with  the  other.  He  had  a  di^greeable 
choice  to  make.    If  he  used  a  dredge  with  a  short  handle,  he 
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had  to  stand  very  near  large  artdcles  of  glowing  iron*  If  he 
lengthened  the  handle,  the  weight  of  the  dredger  and  its  con- 
tents, at  the  end  of  so  long  a  lever  became  too  great  tor  his 
strength.  What  he  in  fact  at  first  did  was  to  use  a  dredger 
with  a  handle  three  or  four  feet  long.  This  brought  him 
very  close  to  the  red-hot  metal.  To  partially  protect  him* 
self  from  the  heat  he  wore  asbestos  masks,  gauntlets,  and 
breast-plates.  Even  so  he  had  an  uncomfortable  job.  The 
heat  was  always  disagreeable.  At  times  it  must  have  been 
trying.  Supporting  the  dredger  with  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
powder  in  it,  and  moving  it  steadily,  firmly,  and  accurately 
over  the  surface,  was  hard  work.  [185]  Continuously  tap- 
ping with  the  other  hand  was  racking  to  the  muscles  and 
nerves,  although  the  force  required  to  give  a  single  tap  was 
doubtless  trifling.  Not  every  man  was  physically  able  to 
handle  a  dredger  under  such  conditions.  Few  men  could 
have  handled  it  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  They 
did  not  have  to.  Bath-tube  are  the  largest  articles  nsually 
made.  Defendants'  witnesses  say  that^  when  the  short  han- 
dled dredger  was  used,  it  took  on  an  average  about  four  min- 
utes to  cover  a  bath-tub  with  the  powder.  The  same  witnesses 
tell  us  that  an  expert  enameler  could  enamel  some  11  tubs  in  a 
working  day  of  ten  hours.  Each  tub  ordinarily  was  given  two 
coats  of  the  powdered  enamel.  An  enameler,  therefore,  in  ten 
hours  went  twice  over  each  of  11  tubs;  that  is,  he  sprinkled 
22  cdats  in  all.  It  took  him  22  times  four  minutes  to  do  it, 
or  eighty-eight  minutes  in  the  aggregate.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  work  he  handled  the  dredger  for  four  mLnutes. 
He  did  something  else  for  28,  then  took  another  four-minute 
turn  with  the  dredger,  and  so  on  throughout  the  day.  It 
may  be  that  defendants'  witnesses  have  underestimated  the 
number  of  tubs  formerly  enameled  by  a  good  workman  in  a 
single  day.  Even  so,  the  enameler  used  the  dredger  for  short 
intervals  only.  There  were  relatively  long  intermissioas 
when  he  did  not.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  incidents  re- 
lated as  to  the  eidhaustion  and  almost  collapse  of  the  work- 
men could  have  been  c<Hnmon  and  typical,  instead  of  being 
occasional  and  altogether  exceptional,  as  they  doubtless  were. 
Had  they  been  ordinary  occurrences,  the  industry  could 
scarcely  have  been  carried  on« 
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WheAer  fhey  were  or  were  not  frequent  is  now  immate* 
rial.  Before  Uie  first  automatic  dredger  was  invented,  it 
had  ceased  to  be  necessary  for  the  enameler  to  stand  close 
to  the  glowing  metal  or  to  support  the  weight  of  the  dredger 
and  its  contents.  It  had  occurred  to  some  one  that  the  han- 
dle might  be*supported  from  the  ceiling.  It  could  easily 
be  balanced  by  a  counterweight  The  length  of  the  handle 
was  no  longer  limited  by  the  physical  strength  of  the  work- 
man. It  was  made  7  or  8  feet  long.  The  asbestos  armor 
was  discarded,  except  upon  the  arm  and  hand  most  expoeed. 
The  enameler  had  no  great  weight  to  support  One  arm 
could  be  devoted  solely  to  guiding  the  dredger.  The  other 
was  still  necessarily  occupied  in  keeping  up  a  continuous 
tapping.  This  form  of  dredger  had  come  generally,  if  not 
universally,  into  use  before  the  invention  of  the  pneumatic 
dredger  some  twelve  or  thirte^i  years  ago.  In  essence  the 
patented  dredgers  differ  from  the  unpatented  in  one  respect 
only.  In  the  former  the  tapping  is  done  by  machinery. 
In  their  predecessors  it  was  done  by  hand.  The  handle  of 
the  patented  dredger  is  made  of  hollow  metal.  In  it  a 
plunger  is  fitted.  By  compressed  air  or  by  electricity  the 
plimger  is  made  to  keep  up  a  continuous  and  perf  ectiy  steady 
and  uniform  tapping.  The  workman  by  the  pressure  of  his 
thumb  may  at  his  will  increase  or  decrease  the  frequency  of 
these  tappings,  or  he  may  stop  them  altogether.  The  auto- 
matic dredgers  were  supported  in  the  same  way  as  the*  un- 
patented long-handled  dredger  had  been.  The  enameler 
who  works  with  one  can  use  both  hands  to  guide  the  dredger. 
He  has  nothing  else  to  do.  His  work  is  much  simplified,  and 
made  far  easier  and  more  agreeable.  The  use  of  both  [186] 
hands  gives  him  a  better  and  a  surer  control  over  the  motion 
of  the  dredger.  There  is  less  danger  of  his  putting  too  much 
powder  in  one  place  and  too  littie  in  another.  Personally 
he  is  much  more  comfortable.  He  can  work  faster.  At  the 
same  time  he  no  longer  feels  rushed  or  driven.  He  knows 
now  that  he  can  put  one  coat  on  before  the  metal  cools.  Be- 
fore he  was  not  always,  perhaps  not  usually,  sure  that  he 
could.    As  a  rule  his  work  is  now  better  done. 

The  patented  dredger  was  useful  in  other  ways.  It  could 
be  fitted  with  a  finer  mesh.    It  puts  the  powder  on  the  knetal 
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in  a  more  finely  divided  form.  This,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  is  an  advantage.  So  long  as  the  tapping  was 
done  by  hand,  the  blows  npon  the  handle  would  not  always 
be  hard  enough  to  force  the  powder  through  a  mesh  as  fine 
as  that  which  may  now  be  used.  Hie  powder  falls  from  an 
automatically  tapped  dredge  with  a  regularity  and  uni- 
formity grestter  than  that  which  can  be  given  to  it  by  the 
average  workman.  The  use  of  the  patented  dredgers  may 
or  may  not  save  enameling  powder.  There  is  testimony  both 
ways.  With  such  dredgers  more  work  can  be  done  in  the 
same  time.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  probable  that 
ware,  in  the  enameling  of  which  they  have  been  used,  will  on 
the  average  be  somewhat  better  enameled  than  it  would  have 
been  had  hand  dredgers  been  employed. 

The  record  does  not  enable  us  to  tell  in  either  absolute  or 
relative  figures  or  percentages  how  great  is  the  saving  of  time 
or  the  bettering  of  quality.  The  same  number  of  men  in 
the  same  time  now  usually  turn  out  more  work  than  they 
formerly  did.  In  the  attainment  of  this  end  the  patented 
dredger  helps.  Other  things  contribute.  Some,  but  not  all, 
of  these  other  improvements  can  be  used  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  connection  with  the  automatic  than  with  the  hand 
dredges.  How  much  the  use  of  the  patented  dredges  im- 
proves the  quality  is  still  harder  to  figure  out  Some  men 
with  fine  tools  cannot  do  as  good  work  as  other  men  with 
poor.  The  defendants'  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  per- 
centage of  ware  of  high  quality  turned  out  depends  much 
more  largely  upon  shop  management  and  efficiency  than  it 
does  upon  the  use  of  one  form  of  dredger  rather  than  an- 
other. One  of  the  defendants'  witnesses  says  that  with  the 
hand  dredge  his  shop  made  95  per  cent  of  second  and  only 
5  per  cent  of  first  class  goods.  With  the  automatic  dredger 
he  gets  25  per  cent  of  seconds  and  75  per  cent  of  firsts.  This 
is  definite  enough.  Another  witness  for  the  same  side,  but 
whose  experience  has  been  had  in  another  factory,  says  that 
with  the  old  hand  dredge  he  made  only  5  per  cent  of  sec- 
onds. By  the  use  of  the  automatic  dredger  he  has  brought 
that  proportion  down  to  1  per  cent  If  eadi  of  these  wit- 
nesses is  even  approximately  accurate,  it  follows  that  one  of 
them  with  an  automatic  dredger  made  five  times  as  large  a 
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proportion  of  inferior  goods  as  did  the  othw  when  nmng  a 
hand  dredger. 

All  tibat  can  be  safely  said  is  that  the  automatic  dredgers 
are  useful  tools.  By  their  use,  all  other  things  being  eqnal, 
ware  can  be  made  more  cheaply  and  on  the  whole  of  a  some- 
what better  average  quality.  No  one  claims  that  he  can  tell 
by  inspection  of  a  completed  article  whether  the  enameling 
powder  was  sprinkled  upon  it  with  a  hand  or  [187]  an  auto- 
matic dredger.  Some  of  the  witnesses  think  that,  if  they  were 
^own  two  considerable  lots  of  the  ware  in  the  enameling 
of  one  of  which  one  kind  of  dredger  had  been  exclusively 
used  and  in  that  of  the  other  another  kind,  they  could  say 
up(»i  which  the  powder  had  been  shaken  from  a  hand 
dredger,  and  upon  which  from  an  automatic  dredger.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  experiment  ever  has  been  tried.  It 
is  quite  probable,  nevertheless,  that  the  distinction  could  fre- 
quently be  made  with  reasonable  accuracy,  provided  that  the 
two  lots  had  both  been  made  in  the  same  shop  by  the  same 
men  and  imder  otherwise  like  conditions,  except  as  to  the 
dredger  used.  The  difference  of  results  attained  in  differ- 
ent shops  as  shown  by  the  record,  and  the  further  fact  that, 
as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the  price  restrictions  was  sus- 
pended, some  of  the  defendants,  although  using  the  auto- 
matic dredger  exclusively,  put  large  quantities  of  seconds 
on  the  market,  seem  to  show  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one 
could  tell  upon  which  of  two  lots  of  the  ware  made  in  differ- 
ent shops  or  in  the  same  shop  under  different  conditions  the 
hand  dredger  had  been  used  and  upon  which  the  automatic. 

It  follows  that  there  is  no  respect  in  which  every  tub  in 
the  enameling  of  which  an  automatic  dredger  has  been  used 
differs  from  every  tub  in  the  enameling  of  which  the  hand 
dredger  has  been  ^nployed.  Whether  the  ware  shall  be  well 
or  ill  made,  whether  it  shall  be  durable  or  the  reverse,  whether 
it  shall  be  sightly  or  unsightly,  depends  upon  many  circum- 
stances of  which  the  kind  of  dredger  used  to  sprinkle  the 
powder  is  only  one,  and  probably  not  the  most  important. 
Much  turns  on  the  composition  of  the  enamel.  Each  fac- 
tory makes  it  according  to  its  own  formula,  which  it  tries  to 
keep  secret.  Perhaps  none  of  the  powders  in  use  give  com- 
plete satisfaction.    Experiments  for  their  bettering  are  oon* 
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tinually  being  made.  How  controlling  a  part  the  compoei- 
tion  of  the  powder  plays  is  shown  by  the  account  giv^i  by 
one  of  defendants'  witnesses  of  the  disasti^us  results  upon 
the  ware  of  an  experimental  change  in  the  powder  made  since 
the  first  of  the  present  year  by  one  factory.  The  liquid 
enamel  or  slush  coat  must  be  properly  made  and  fittingly  ap- 
plied. The  furnaces  must  be  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done 
by  them.  The  appliances  for  putting  the  ware  into  tiie  fur- 
nace and  for  taking  it  out  again  must  be  cimstructed,  so  that 
with  little  consumption  of  time  and  labor  the  work  will  be 
done  without  damaging  the  delicate  enamel  not  yet  firmly 
fused  upon  its  base.  The  castings  must  be  well  made  and  of 
the  right  kind  of  metal.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  new 
tool,  appliance,  or  process  may  be  invented  for  the  better 
doing  of  any  one  of  them.  Its  use  may  improve  the  aver- 
age quality  or  cheapen  the  average  cost  of  the  ware,  or  both* 
Every  sucdi  an  inventor,  if  he  obtained  a  patent  for  his  in- 
vention, would  be  as  much  entitled  as  Wayman  to  say  at  what 
price  and  upon  what  terms  men  might  deal  in  the  finished 
article  in  some  stage  of  the  making  of  which  his  invention 
had  been  used. 

Defendants  say  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  automatic 
dredger  is  a  mere  tool,  used  in  only  one  operation  of  a  num- 
ber required  for  the  making  of  the  ware,  and  while  it  is  con- 
ceded that  merchantable  ware  can  be  made  without  its  use, 
still  the  advantage  of  using  it  are  so  [188]  great  that  as  a 
commercial  proposition  the  ware  cannot  be  made  without  it. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  what  legal  consequences,  if  any, 
would  follow  if  the  record  sustained  this  claim.  It  does  not 
It  is  true  certain  witnesses  say  that  in  their  judgment  the  au- 
tomatic dredgers  have  become  necessities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  ware  for  commercial  purposes.  The  record  con- 
clusively demonstrates  that  tibey  are  mistaken.  Such  con- 
cerns as  the  J.  M.  Kohler  Sons  Company  and  the  Iron  City 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  have  no  rights  under  any 
of  the  patents.  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  in- 
fringed them.  They  make  and  sell  the  ware  in  large  quan* 
tities  in  competition  with  the  licensed  manufacturers.  More- 
over, if  the  experience  of  the  concerns  which  had  the  right 
96825*»— VOL  4-17 ^27 
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to  nse  the  patented  dredger  had  oonvinoed  tfa^n  that  the 
ware  could  not  without  their  use  be  made  good  enough  and 
dieap  enough  tcube  sold  in  competition  with  th^n,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  they  diould  have  gone  to  all  the  trouble 
they  did  to  induce  those  two  concerns  to  take  licenses.  Ac- 
cording to  the  defendants'  present  theory,  the  refusal  to  do 
so  was  tantamount  to  commercial  suicide.  If  factories  with- 
'but  licenses  could  not  make  ware  which  could  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  that  made  by  those  who  had  licenses,  the  fewer 
who  had  licenses  the  better  for  those  who  had. 

The  ware  is  absolutely  unpatented.  Any  one  may  sell  it 
as  freely  as  he  may  a  loaf  of  bread.  No  one  can  tell  by  look- 
ing at  a  bath-tub  whether  enameled  powder  has  been  sprin- 
kled upon  it  by  a  patent  dredger  any  more  than  any  one  who 
eats  a  loaf  of  bread  can  tell  whether  it  has  been  baked  in 
an  oven  with  a  patented  grate,  or  who  lights  a  kerosene  lamp 
can  tell  whether  in  the  process  of  refining  a  patented  tool 
has  been  used,  or  by  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  can  be  sure  that 
there  was  or  not  a  patented  mill  used  in  grinding  the  tobacco. 

If  agreements  in  this  case  are  not  violations  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  similar  agreements  among  all  the  bakers  of  bread, 
the  refiners  of  petroleum,  the  grinders  of  snuff  will  be  legal, 
provided  that  somewhere  in  the  process  of  making  the  bread, 
refining  the  petroleum,  or  grinding  the  snuff  a  patented  tool 
has  been  used.  The  issue  is  important  It  cuts  deep.  The 
record  squarely  presents  it  It  must  be  passed  upon.  The 
defendants  say  they  have  broken  no  law,  even  if  all  that  has 
thus  far  been  said  herein  be  true.  They  rely  upon  what  they 
understand  to  have  been  decided  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Rubber  Tire 
Wheel  Co.  v.  Milwaukee  R.  W.  Co.,  164  Fed.  368,  88  C.  C.  A. 
836.  There  the  court  said  that  no  one  can  use  a  patented  arti- 
cle without  the  consent  of  the  patentee.  He  may  fix  his  own 
conditions.    It  adds: 

''Whatever  the  terms  the  courts  will  enforce  them  provided  only 
that  the  licensee  is  not  thereby  required  to  violate  some  law  outside 
of  the  patent  laws,  like  the  doing  of  murder  or  arson.** 

The  defendants  ask:  ^  Is  not  the  legal  title  to  the  dredger 
patents  in  Wayman?  "  ^  May  any  use  the  autcnnatic  dredg- 
ers without  his  consent?  "  "  May  he  not  make  what  terms  he 
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mil  for  his  license  to  use  themt "  ^'  Will  not  the  courts 
enforce  those  terms,  provided  they  iio  not  call  for  the  viola- 
tion of  some  law  outside  the  patent  law,  hke  murder  or 
arson! "  ^  Have  the  defendants  committed  murder  or  arson 
[189]  or  anything  like  either?  ^  Making  a  price  agreement 
differs  widely  in  many  fundamental  respects  from  either  mur* 
der  or  arson.  The  difference  is  so  profound  that  it  can  be 
easier  felt  than  accurately  defined.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  that  ahnost  all  races  of  men  have  for  count- 
less centuries  felt  that  murder  and  arson  were  hi^ly  inmioral 
acts.  It  would  not  be  difficult  from  the  text  of  the  criminal 
codes  of  many  different  peoples  at  widely  separated  periods 
of  the  world's  history,  and  ^m  the  writings  and  sayings  of 
ethical  and  religious  teachers  of  divers  creeds  and  races,  to 
argue  that  for  some  thousands  of  years  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind  has  felt  that  it  was  also  imm(N:iil  to  make  a  combi- 
nation for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  prices  of  things  of  gen- 
eral use.  At  all  times  there  has  been  a  minority  of  shrewd 
and  able  mai  who  have  believed  that  such  combinations  were 
merely  the  reasonable  exercise  of  superior  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight There  never  has  been  a  time  when  most  men,  how- 
ever much  they  disliked  price  agreements  in  things  they 
bought,  but  did  not  sell,  were  not  able  to  persuade  themselves 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  agreeing  to  keep  up  the 
prices  of  things  they  sold,  but  did  not  buy.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  say  what  the  true  ethical  relation  of  the  monopolist  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives  is.  In  this  country  those  who 
believe  that  he  is  a  dangerous  wrong-doer  have  in  lawful 
manner  written  their  convictions  upon  the  statute  book. 
The  Sherman  Act  forbids  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and 
attempts  to  monopolize  it.  He  who  does  either  may  be  pun- 
ished, and  that,  too,  in  a  way  which  the  Legislature  seldom 
directs,  unless  the  thing  fort>idden  is  felt  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  to  be  unethical  if  not  highly  immoral.  The 
use  by  the  Circuit  C!ourt  of  Appeals  of  the  Seventh  Circuit 
of  murder  and  arson  as  illustrations  of  breaches  of  law 
which  a  patentee  had  no  greater  immunity  to  commit  than 
had  any  other  man  was  accurate,  natural,  and  striking.  At 
la  s^ance^  eveiy  one  could  see  that  a  patentee  could  not  law- 
fully require  his  licensee  to  commit  either.    Unfortunately 
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some  people  have  persuaded  themselyes  that  those  illus- 
trations were  intended  as  limiting  the  violations  of  law  which 
a  patentee  could  not  require  to  crimes  which  the  ordinary 
man  feels  to  be  of  the  same  general  type  as  murder  and 
arson.    Sudi,  of  course,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  court 

A  patentee  may  not  require  his  licensee  to  sell  a  patented 
oil  which  fla&hes  below  the  minimum  temperature  prescribed 
by  state  law.  Patterson  v.  Kentucky^  97  U.  S.  501, 24  L.  Ed. 
1115.  He  may  not  authorize  his  licensee  to  prescribe  and  sell 
his  patented  medicine  in  a  state  which  requires  of  all  who 
write  prescripti<Mis  that  they  diall  have  qualifications  not 
possessed  by  the  licensee.  Jordan  v.  Overseers  of  Dayton^  4 
Ohio,  295.  Selling  oil  with  a  low  flashing  point  or  prescrib- 
ing patent  medicine  without  having  a  state  license  to  practice 
medicine  would  no  more  strike  the  average  man  as  akin  to 
murder  or  arson  than  would  a  combination  to  fix  prices.  In 
one  respect  they  are  like  murder  and  arson.  They  are  viola- 
tions of  law  outside  the  patent  law&  So  is  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade.  What  the  court  meant  was  what  the  court 
said — ^a  patentee  cannot  require  his  licensee  to  violate  a  law 
outside  of  the  patent  law.  Murder  and  arson  are  out- [190] 
side  the  patent  law.  Every  obligation  which  a  patentee  at- 
tempts to  impose  upon  his  licensee  to  break  any  law  outside 
of  the  patent  law  is  in  that  respect  like  a  requirement  to  com- 
mit murder  or  arson.  In  the  nature  of  things  such  must  be 
the  law.  A  patentee  is  as  much  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  as  is  any  other  man.  From  one  special  application  of 
one  class  of  laws  he  is  exempt  At  common  law  and  by 
statute  monopolies  are  imlawful.  At  common  law  and  by 
statute  a  man  who  invented  a  new  and  useful  thing  might  be 
given  a  right  which  would  enable  him  for  a  limited  time 
effectually  to  monopolize  it  The  courts  have  said  that  this 
right  to  monopolize  what  he  invented  cannot  be  taken  from  a 
patentee  by  state  laws.  They  say  it  has  not  been  taken  away 
by  Congress.  All  men  know  that  Congress  never  intended 
when  it  passed  the  Sherman  Act  to  change  the  patent  law. 
It  did  not  do  so. 

[4]  The  patentee  may,  in  spite  of  that  law,  monopolise 
for  the  term  of  his  patent  the  thing  whidi  he  or  his  asEdgnor 
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kiTtented.  Kevther  at  common  law  nor  in  this  country  by 
statute  has  he  ever  had  a  right  to  mcMiopolize  anything  else. 
As  to  everything  not  validly  claimed  in  his  patent  he  is  as 
other  men.  If  by  the  common  law  or  the  statutes  of  the 
state  or  by  the  enactments  of  Congress  men  are  forbidden  to 
restrain  trade  or  to  monopolize  it,  a  patentee  may  not  restrain 
trade  or  attempt  to  monopolize  it  in  anything  except  that 
which  is  covered  by  his  patent. 

[8]  A  patttit  is  a  grant  of  a  right  to  exclude  all  others 
from  making,  using,  or  selling  the  invention  covered  by  it. 
It  does  not  give  a  right  to  the  patentee  to  sell  indulgences  to 
violate  the  law  of  the  land,  be  it  the  Sherman  Act  or  another. 
The  right  to  exclude  others  is  the  property  of  the  patentee. 
It  is  his  very  own.  He  may  do  with  it  as  he  will.  A  very 
ridi  man  may  have  $100,000,000  of  cai^.  It  is  his  property. 
It  is  his  very  own.  He  may  do  with  it  as  he  will.  Neither 
one  of  them  can  use  his  property  to  bring  about  a  violation 
of  law.  A  patentee  who  monopolizes  his  invention  breaks  no 
law.  He  who  uses  his  property  right  to  exclude  others  from 
the  making,  selling,  or  using  his  invention,  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  effect  of  making  a  combination  to  restrain 
trade  in  something  from  which  his  patent  gives  him  no 
right  to  exclude  others,  does  break  the  law.  He  breaks  it  pre- 
cisely as  the  individual  defendants  in  the  Standard  Oil  and 
American  Tobacco  Companies  broke  it.  They  had  the  same 
ri^t  to  use  their  brains,  their  capital,  and  their  credit  as 
they  thought  best,  as  he  had  to  use  his  right  to  exclude  all 
others  from  making,  using,  or  selling  automatic  dredgers. 
He  was  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  they  were.  They 
could  not  lawfully  use  their  brains,  their  money,  and  their 
credit  to  restrain  trade  in  petroleum  and  tobacco.  He  can- 
not use  his  patent  rights  to  restrain  trade  in  unpatented  bath 
tubs. 

The  defendants  have  pressed  upon  our  attention  many 
cases  in  the  Circuit  Courts  and  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal. Many  of  them  have  upheld  the  right  of  a  patentee  to  fix 
the  price  below  which  a  purchaser  from  him  of  patented  arti- 
cles may  not  sell  those  articles.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  has 
been  hdd  that  OBe  who  sells  at  a  lower  price  thereby  becomes 
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an  infringer,  and  that  the  federal  courts  have  [191]  juris- 
diction of  a  suit  brought  against  him  on  account  of  such  salA, 
irrespectiye  of  the  amount  in  controversy  or  the  citizenship 
of  the  parties.  Eduum  Phangraph  Co.  y.  Kaufm/mn  (C.  G.) 
106  Fed.  9eO;  Edism  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Pike  (C.  C.)  116 
Fed.  863;  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  v.  The  Fair,  128  Fed. 
424,  61  C.  C.  A.  68;  National  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Schlegel, 
128  Fed.  733,  64  C.  C.  A.  694;  New  Jersey  Patent  Co.  v. 
Schaefer  (C.  C.)  144  Fed.  437;  Id.  (C.  C.)  169  Fed.  171; 
Rubber  Tire  Wheel  Co.  v.  Milwaukee  R.  Co.,  164  Fed.  868, 
88  C.  C.  A.  836;  Goshen  Rubber  Works  v.  Single  Tube  A. 
dk  H.  Tire  Co.,  166  Fed.  431,  92  C.  C.  A.  183.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  in  several  recent  cases  expressly  said  that  it  was 
not  to  be  understood  as  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
such  restrictions  when  applied  to  patented  articles  were  or 
were  not  valid.  Dr.  MUes  Medical  Co.  v.  John  D.  Park  dk 
Sons  Co.,  220  U.  S.  878,  81  Sup.  Ct  876,  66  L.  Ed.  602; 
Bobbs-MerrOl  Co.  v.  Straus,  210  U.  S.  339,  28  Sup.  Ct  722, 
62  L.  Ed.  1086.  Wayman  did  not  sell  patented  dredgers  on 
condition  that  the  purchasers  should  not  resell  them  below 
a  fixed  price.  The  question  of  whether  sudi  restrictions 
upon  the  sale  of  patented  articles  are  valid  is  not  before  us. 
We  neither  decide  it  nor  intimate  any  opinion  upon  it 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  owner  of  a  machine  patent  has 
licensed  others  to  use  the  machine  on  condition  that  they 
would  buy  certain  unpatented  things  upon  which  the  ma- 
chine operated  exclusively  from  the  patentee.  Those  condi- 
tions have  been  held  valid  by  a  number  of  courts.  Persons 
who  with  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the  license  have  sold  to 
the  licensee  some  of  the  unpatented  things  to  be  used  on  the 
patented  machine  have  been  held  liable  for  ccmtxibutory  in- 
fringement Beaton  Peninsular  Button  Fastening  Co.  v. 
Eureka  Specialty  Co.,  77  Fed,  288,  26  C.  C.  A.  267,  36  I*  R. 
A.  728;  Rupp,  Wittgenfeld  Co.  v.  ElUott,  181  Fed.  780,  66 
C.  C.  A.  644;  A.  B.  Dick  Co.  v.  Henry  (C.  C.)  149  Fed.  424; 
JSolian  Co.  v.  Harry  H.  Juelg  Co.,  156  Fed.  119,  86  C.  G  A. 
206;  Crown  Cork  df  Seal  Co.  v.  Brooklyn  Bottle  Stopper 
Co.  (C-  C.)  172  Fed.  226 ;  Crotm  Cork  <6  Seal  Co.  v.  Stand- 
ard Brewery  (C.  C)  174  Fed.  262.    In  the  case  of  Oortelyou 
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T.  Johnson^  145  Fed.  988,  the  majority  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  declined  to  hold  that  a 
third  person  who  with  knowledge  of  the  restriction  sold  to 
a  licensee  ordinary  articles  of  commerce  to  be  used  upon  the 
licensed  machine  was  a  contributory  infringer.  All  the 
judges  held  that  in  the  particular  case  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  defendant  made  the  sale  with  knowledge  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  license,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  ink. 
The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  decisicm  below  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  notice.  It  expressly 
refused  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  defendant 
could  have  been  held  had  notice  been  shown.  Cortelyou  v. 
Johnson,  207  U.  S.  196,  28  Sup.  Ct.  105,  62  L.  Ed.  167.  A 
patentee  may  or  may  not  be  entitled  to  obtain  his  pay  for 
his  patented  machine  in  whole  or  in  part  by  stipulating  that 
he  shaU  have  the  sole  right  to  furnish  material  to  be  used 
with  it.  We  express  no  opinion  upon  the  question.  It  would 
have  been  presented  in  this  case  had  Wayman  bargained  with 
the  corporate  [198]  defendants  that  they  should  buy  all  their 
enameling  powder  from  him.  Such  a  bargain  would  have 
been  a  very  different  one  from  that  now  before  us.  The  pur- 
poses aimed  at  by  such  a  bargain,  the  relations  among  the  de- 
fendants, and  between  them  and  the  public  would  have  all 
been  unlike  those  shown  in  the  record. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  for  the  determination  of 
this  case.  The  ware  is  not  patented.  The  agreements  or 
licenses  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  unpatented  ware  and  to 
monopolize  the  trade  in  it  The  fact  that  Wayman  had  a 
patent  on  something  else,  even  though  it  was  a  tool  used 
in  one  step  of  the  making  of  the  ware,  gives  neither  him 
nor  his  licensees  the  right  to  restrain  interstate  trade  in  the 
ware.  The  ownership  of  a  patent  for  a  tool  by  which  old, 
weU-known,  and  unpatented  articles  of  general  use  can  be 
more  cheaply  made  gives  no  right  to  combine  the  makers 
and  dealers  in  the  unpatented  articles  in  an  agrtoment  to 
make  the  public  pay  more  for  it.  The  first  and  second  sec- 
tions of  the  Sherman  Act,  "  when  taken  together,  embrace 
every  conceivable  act  Which  could  possibly  come  within  the 
spirit  or  purpose  of  the  prohibiticms  of  the  law  without  re^ 
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gard  to  the  gaii>  in  whidi  such  acts  were  dottied.  ^  ^  ^ 
In  view  of  the  general  language  of  the  statute  and  of  die 
public  policy  which  it  manifested,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  frustrating  that  policy  by  resorting  to  any  disguise  or 
subterfuge  of  form,  since  resort  to  reason  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  escape  by  any  indirection  the  prohibitions  of  the 
statute."  United  States  ▼.  Ameriean  Tobacco  Co.^  221  U.  S. 
181,  31  Sup.  Ct  648,  55  L.  Ed.  694.  In  what  has  been  said 
it  has  been  assumed  that  Wayman  was  the  real  and  substan- 
tial owner  of  the  patents.  That  scheme  was  his.  That  his 
purpose  was  merely  to  make  money  for  himself  by  selling  to 
the  corporate  defendants  indulgences  to  sin  against  the 
'Sherman  Act. 

The  government  contends  that  this  was  not  the  real  situa- 
tion. In  its  view  there  is  nothing  before  the  court  except 
an  ordinary  combination  to  raise  and  maintain  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  and  to  force  all  the  makers  and  dealers  in 
the  country  into  it.  Wayman,  it  says,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  promoter.  The  patents  served  the  purpose 
of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  from  New  Jersey  or  Dela- 
ware used  when  the  combination  became  a  consolidation. 
We  have  not  discussed  this  branch  of  the  case.  We  will  not. 
We  refrain  from  doing  so  not  because  it  would  not  be  perti- 
nent It  would.  Ordinarily  it  would  receive  full  considera- 
ation.  Unusual  circumstances  shown  by  the  record  make  it 
inexpedient  and  even  improper  to  do  so,  if  the  case  can  be 
disposed  of  without  commenting  upon  that  aspect  of  it. 

[5]  Some  months  after  these  proceedings  were  begun  the 
grand  jury  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan  returned  indictments  against  many  of  the  defend- 
ants. They  were  charged  with  violating  the  Sherman  Law. 
The  acts  alleged  against  them  there  are  the  same  which  are 
made  the  ground  of  the  equitable  relief  here  asked  for.  The 
defendants  have  moved  that  further  proceedings  herein  be 
put  off  until  the  criminal  case  has  been  finally  disposed  of, 
and  that  the  taking  of  testimony  be  then  re-opened.  It  is 
urged  that  the  individual  defendants  should  in  justice  to 
themselves  [193]  testify  fully  and  freely.  It  is  aaid  that  this 
they  daie  not  now  do.    They  fear  that  something  to  which 
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tfaflgr  0W6ar  in  the  civil  proceeding  may  be  used  in  the  erimi- 
Qal  to  their  hurt.  This  motion  we  cannot  grant  The  Sher- 
man Act  provides  for  both  civil  and  criminal  proceedings. 
The  Attorney  General  must  decide  whether  and  when  either 
or  both  diall  be  brought  To  postpone  finding  an  indict- 
ment until  after  a  petition  for  an  injunction  had  upon  final 
hearing  been  granted  or  dismissed  would  be  frequently,  if 
not  usually,  to  wait  until  after  the  period  of  limitations  had 
expired.  To  refuse  to  dedde  the  equity  cause  so  long  as  the 
criminal  charge  had  not  been  finally  disposed  of  might  leave 
the  public  to  suffer  for  years  from  what  the  Attorney  General 
believed  to  be  a  harmful  interference  with  its  rights  and 
interests.  The  courts  cannot,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  say 
that  either  must  wait  upon  the  other.  A  court  of  equity  has 
a  wide  discretion.  There  may  be  circumstances  which  would 
justify  its  refusal  finally  to  act  until  after  the  indictments 
had  been  tried.  In  our  view  such  circumstances  are  not 
found  heceu  The  fact  that  many  of  the  defendants  are  now 
under  indictment  makes  it  our  duty  to  be  careful  not  to  say 
anything  which  might  be  used  either  to  their  prejudice  or  to 
that  of  the  government  in  the  impending  criminal  trial. 
Some  minor  questions  affecting  particular  defendants  are 
to  be  passed  upon. 

[6]  The  Colwell  Lead  Company  says  it  is  not  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  In  our  view  it  is.  It  makes  its  ware 
in  New  Jersey.  It  sends  it  to  ware-rooms  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  there  sells  it  Its  trade  extends 
over  several  states.  It  alleges  that  it  had  no  part  in  any  of 
the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  scheme, 
that  it  did  not  execute  a  license  agreement  until  some  three 
weeks  after  the  other  corporate  defendants,  and  that,  then, 
it  refused  to  bind  itself  to  diarge  the  resale  pricea  It  was 
consulted  through  its  president  some  time  before  any  of  the 
agreements  were  actually  entered  into  or  before  their  precise 
terms  were  definitely  settled.  He  then  gave  a  general  ap- 
proval of  the  plan.  Neither  he  nor  it  appear  to  have  done 
anything  further  until  after  the  others  had  signed  up. 

Some  months  before  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacture 
ing  Company,  which  until  May  4,  1910,  owned  the  basic 
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aotomatie  patent,  had  given  the  Colwell  Ckmpany  a  rev- 
ocable license  to  use  the  dredger.  The  latter  wanted  Waj- 
man  to  renew  the  license.  It  apparently  did  not  want  it 
badly  enough  to  be  willing  to  bind  itself  to  charge  the  uni< 
form  resale  prices  of  the  New  York  City  plumbers  to  whom 
it  sold  a  large  part  of  the  ware.  Wayman  finally  agreed  in 
writing  that,  if  it  would  take  a  license,  he  would  try  to  get 
from  the  commission  of  the  corporate  defendants  leave  to 
cut  these  prices  whenever  it  found  that  maintaining  them 
would  seriously  handicap  it  If  the  commission  would  not  let 
the  Colwall  Lead  Company  do  so,  the  latter  on  10  days' 
notice  could  terminate  the  agreement.  It  would  appear  thai 
it  became  a  party  to  the  combination  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  entitle  the  government  to  injunctive  relief  against  it 

[194]  [7]  The  evidence  shows  that  two  of  the  individual 
defendants,  namely,  Bert  O.  Tilden  and  George  W.  FraiiK- 
heim,  secretaries  of  the  Colwell  Lead  and  the  Wheeling 
Enameled  Iron  Companies,  respectively,  had  no  part  in 
forming  the  combination.  They  did  not  do  anything  in  con- 
nection with  it,  except  to  attest  in  their  official  characters 
papers  executed  by  their  corporations.  As  to  th^n  the  peti- 
tion should  be  dismissed.  Against  the  other  defendants,  our- 
porate  and  individual  the  government  is  entitled  to  injunc^ 
tive  relief  substantially  as  prayed  for.  In  view  of  the  pend- 
ency of  the  criminal  case,  all  characterization  of  what  the  de- 
fendants have  d(me  not  necessary  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
decree  should  be  omitted  from  it  The  government  may  sub- 
mit a  draft  of  a  decree  to  the  counsel  for  the  defendants.  If 
an  agreement  aumot  be  speedily  had,  we  will  upon  applica- 
ticm  fix  an  early  day  for  its  settlement 

GoiT,  Circuit  Judge  (dissenting). 

I  cannot  assent  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  court  in 
this  opinion.  The  facts  established  by  the  testimony,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  law  applicable  thereto,  compel  me 
to  conclude  that  the  allegations  of  the  petition  have  not  been 
sustained. 
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STEERS  ET  AL.  v.  UNITED  STATES. 

(Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit    December  6,  1911.) 
[192  Fed.  Rep..  1.] 

Grand  Jury  (I  10) — Selection  of  Jurors — Federal  Courts. — In 
drawing  a  special  grand  jury  in  a  Federal  Circuit  Court  in  Ken- 
tucicy,  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  Jurors  as  evenly 
as  possible  between  the  several  counties  from  which  they  were 
drawn,  followed  the  method  of  rejecting  the  names  of  all  Jurors 
drawn  who  resided  In  a  particular  county  after  the  desired  number 
from  such  county  had  been  drawn,  continuing  the  drawing  until 
the  desired  number  had  been  drawn  from  each  county.  By  Rev. 
St.  §§  802,  805  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  pp.  625,  626),  it  is  provided 
that  Jurors  shall  be  returned  from  such  parts  of  the  district  as  tiie 
court  shall  direct  so  as  to  be  most  favorable  to  an  Impartial  trial, 
and  that  special  Juries  when  ordered  shall  be  returned  in  the  same 
manner  and  form  as  is  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  Ky.  St. 
§  2243  (Russell's  St.  §  3066),  provides  for  the  drawing  of  Juries  in 
the  State  court  by  the  Judge.  Held,  that  the  mode  pursued  by  the 
clerk  was,  at  most,  irregular,  and  not  prejudicial,  and  not  such  a 
plain  error  as  would  be  noticed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In 
the  absence  of  an  assignment  of  error  thereon.^ 

[Ed.  'Sole. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Grand  Jury,  Cent.  Dig.  f  27; 
Dec.  Dig.  f  10.] 

CoififERCB  (§  S3) — ^What  Constitutbs  "Interstate  Commerce." — 
A  single  shipment  of  a  commodity,  as  tobacco,  from  one  State  into 
another  to  be  marketed,  constitutes  Interstate  trade  and  commerce, 
within  the  meaning  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  C;  647,  §  1,  26 
Stat.  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  8200). 
[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Commerce,  Dec.  Dig.  f  88. 
For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  vol.  4,  pp.  8724- 
3731.] 

MoNoi^uxs  (fi  12) — Federal  Anti-Trust  Act— Illegal  Restraint 
OF  Interstate  Tjrade. — ^A  direct  and  absolute  restraint  upon  inter- 
state trade  and  commerce  hearing  no  reasonable  relation  to  lawful 
means  of  accomplishing  lawful  ends  is  not  relieved  from  criminal 
illegality  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c  647,  f  1,  26 
Stat.  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  8200),  becanse  the  volume  of 
traffic  affected  was  small. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  f  12.] 

*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1912»  by  West  Publishing  Company, 
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f2]  Monopolies  (f  81) — IVbdsbai.  Aim-TBt»T  Act-'OoirsnBACT  nr 
Rbsteaint  of  Trade — Indictment. — An  Indictment  for  conspiracy 
to  restrain  Interstate  commerce  In  ylolation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July 
2,  1890,  c  647,  §  1,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3200), 
considered,  and  held  sufficient 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig  §  51.] 
Obiminal  Law   (S  1043) — ^Tbial — Objection  to  Admission  of  Evi- 
dence.— ^A  general  objection  to  the  admission  of  evidence  for  which 
no  ground  is  stated  will  not  support  an  assignment  of  error  In  a 
Federal  court 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  Law,  Gent  Dig. 
f§  2654t-2655;  Dec.  Dig.  §  1043.] 
Obiminal  Law  (fS  673,  1038)— TaiAii— Evidence.— In  a  trial  of  a 
number  of  defendants  for  conspiracy,  where  Items  of  evidence  are 
necessarily  admitted  which  at  the  time  are  competent  against  one 
defendant  only,  it  Is  proper  for  the  court  to  caution  the  Jury  as 
the  trial  proceeds  as  to  the  effect  of  such  evidence,  but  Its  failure 
to  do  so,  when  not  requested,  Is  not  reversible  error. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Orlmlnal  Law,  Dec.  Dig.  §1  673, 
1088.1 
Oktmtnal  Law  (§S  316,  423) — Obiminal  Pbosecution — ^Tbial — Evi- 
dence— Statements  of  Oonspibatob. — ^A  conspiracy  proved  to  have 
been  formed  is  presumed  to  have  continued  until  its  object  was 
accomplished,  and,  on  the  trial  of  defendants  charged  with  having 
conspired  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  certain  tobacco  in*  Interstate 
commerce,  statements  made  by  one  of  defendants  while  the  tobacco 
was  being  withheld  from  shipment,  at  their  Instance,  were  admissi- 
ble against  them. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Orlmlnal  Law,  Oent.  Dig.  §§  748, 
989-1001;  Dec.  Dig.  SI  815,  423.] 
Obiminal  Law  (I  825)— ^Teial — Instbuctions. — Instructions  In  a 
prosecution  for  cooapirscy,  taken  together,  held  not  erroneous,  in 
the  absence  of  requests  for  more  specific  instructions  on  certain 
points. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Orlmlnal  Law,  Oent  Dig.  I  2005; 
Dec  Dig.  «  825.] 
OoiTXTs  (§  352) — Fbdbbal  Ootjbts— OoRFasMrrr  to  State  Pbacticb— 
Obiminal  Oases. — The  Federal  conformity  statute  (Bev.  St  §  914 
[U.  S.  Oomp.  St  1901,  p.  684]),  providing  for  conforming  the  pro^ 
cedure  In  the  IP^eral  courts  to  that  in  the  State  courts  in  civil 
actions  at  law,  does  not  cover  instructing  the  Jury. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Oourts,  Dec  Dig.  f  352.] 

Oonformity  of  practice  in  common-law  actions  to  that  of  State 
court,  see  notes  to  0*Oonnell  v.  Reed,  5  O.  O.  A.  594;  Nederland 
Life  Ins.  Oo.  v.  Hall,  27  O.  O.  A.  392.] 
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GsiinNAL  Law  (I  1088) — Tmai^—Instbuotions. — ^Defendants  in  a 
criminal  trial  in  a  Federal  court  can  not  assign  as  error  tbe  failure 
of  the  court  to  Instruct  as  to  certain  theories  or  Inferences,  which 
might  find  support  in  the  evidence  when  they  did  not  request  such 
instruction. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  Law,  Cent.  Dig.  f  2W6; 
Dec.  Dig.  §  1038.] 
MoiroFouBS  (S  31) — ^Aztti-Tbust  Act — ^Pbobbctjtion  fob  Conspiracy — 
SuTFiciENCY  OT  BviDKNCK.— Evidence  considered  in  a  prosecution 
for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  Interstate  trade  and  commerce  in 
violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2  [8],  1890,  c.  647,  f  1, 
26  Stat.  200  (tJ.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3200),  and  held  suffident 
to  require  the  submission  of  the  case  to  the  Jury. 

[E3d.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  i  31.] 
In  Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky. 

Criminal  prosecution  by  the  United  States  against  John 
S.  Steers  and  others.  Judgment  of  conviction,  and  defend- 
ants bring  error.    Affirmed. 

In  November,  1907,  W.  T.  Osborne,  living  upon  a  farm 
near  Dry  Ridge,  Ky.,  and  his  two  tenants,  Stowers  and 
Bryant,  had  in  their  possession  about  four  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  being  their  entire  crop  for  the  season  of  1906.  They 
delivered  these  four  hogsheads  to  Ramsey,  the  railroad 
station  agent,  at  Dry  Ridge,  and  directed  shipment  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Ramsey  gave  to  Osborne  a  bill  of  lading 
in  customary  form,  showing  that  he  was  the  shipper,  and 
that  the  "Globe  House,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,"  was  the  con- 
signee. This  was  Tuesday,  November  26th.  It  was  too 
late  for  shipment  that  day,  and  the  next  day  there  was  no 
car  available;  so  that  on  Thursday  the  tobacco  was  remain- 
ing in  the  railroad  warehouse,  awaiting  transportation. 

An  existing  association  among  the  tobacco  raisers  of  the 
vicinity,  called  the  "Society  of  Equity"  or  the  "Burley 
Society,"  had  pooled  and  was  holding  at  its  warehouses  all 
the  tobacco  of  its  members,  until  such  holding,  with  other 
causes,  should  bring  about  a  higher  price,  and  it  was  op- 
posed to  the  shipment  to  market  of  any  tobacco  not  so 
pooled.  Osborne  and  his  tenants  did  not  belong  to  the 
association,  and  their  four  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were 
unpooled. 
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During  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Osborne  received  mes^ 
sages  to  the  effect  that  he  must  not  ship  this  tobacco,  and 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday  a  considerable  number  of  men 
gathered  in  Dry  Ridge  with  seeming  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter of  this  shipment,  and  three  of  Osborne's  acquaintances 
or  neighbors  went  out  to  his  farm  to  see  him.  They  told 
him  that  there  was  a  crowd  of  50  men  at  Dry  Bidge;  that 
the  crowd  was  determijied  this  tobacco  should  not  be 
shipped;  and  that,  unless  Osborne  would  withdraw  the  to- 
bacco, it  would  be  destroyed,  and  he  or  his  property  might 
be  otherwise  injured.  He  then  determined  that  it  might  be 
withdrawn,  and,  to  accomplish  this  result,  he  indorsed  over 
the  bill  of  lading  to  one  of  his  visitors.  The  next  morning, 
in  seeming  pursuance  of  some  previously  formed  plan,  a 
large  body  of  men,  probably  200  or  300,  said  to  be  more 
than  had  ever  been  seen  together  there  before,  assembled  in 
Dry  Ridge  and  marched  to  the  railroad  station.  The  in- 
dorsed bill  of  lading  was  presented,  the  tobacco  was  turned 
over  by  the  station  agent,  and  the  procession,  headed  by 
four  teams  carrying  the  four  hogsheads,  marched  away  from 
the  station,  after  the  crowd  had  called  the  agent  outside 
and  notified  him  that  he  must  not  ship  any  unpooled  tobacco. 
The  four  hogsheads  were  then  returned  to  Osborne's  prem- 
ises and  kept  there  by  him  until  January  14, 1908.  On  this 
last  day  one  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  the  proceeding 
notified  Osborne  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  ship  the  tobacco, 
and  he  did  so  at  once. 

A  special  grand  jury  considered  these  acts  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  congressional  act,  approved  July  2,  1890,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,"  and  returned 
an  indictment  against  the  appellants  and  four  others.  Mo- 
tions to  quash  and  demurrers  were  overruled,  and  the  re- 
spondents tried  upon  their  pleas  of  not  guilty.  The  case 
was  nolle  prossed  as  to  one  respondent,  the  jury  acquitted 
three,  and  the  appellants,  eight  in  number,  were  convicted 
and  severally  sentenced  to  pay  considerable  fines.  They  all 
join  in  this  writ,  and  assign  a  large  number  of  errors.  While 
we  have  not  omitted  to  consider  each  one  argued,  we  must 
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confine  this  opinion  to  the  few  which  seem  to  us  most  de- 
serving of  discussion. 

[4]  W.  W.  Dickeraon  {Clore^  Dickerson  &  Clayton  and 
Myers  <&  Howard^  on  the  brief) ,  for  plaintiffs  in  error. 

E.  P..  Orosvenor^  Sp.  Asst.  Atty.  (Jen.  (James  A.  Fowler, 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  and  Edwin  P.  Morrow,  U.  S.  Atty.,  on 
the  brief),  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Warbington,  Knapfek,  and  Djskison,  Circuit 
Judgea 

Denison,  Circuit  Judge  (after  stating  the  facts  as  above). 

[1]  1.  Upon  their  motion  to  quash  the  indictment,  re- 
spondents offered  to  diow  that,  proceeding  under  an  order 
for  the  drawing  of  a  special  grand  jury,  the  derk,  acting  as 
jury  commissioner,  drew  names  in  the  ordinary  way  from 
the  box  used  for  that  purpose,  when  the  court  was  sitting 
at  London,  and  containing  the  names  of  jurors  residing  in 
the  counties  from  which  juries  were  customarily  drawn  for 
service  at  that  point.  However,  he  did  not  take,  as  jurors, 
the  first  28  names  drawn;  but,  following  a  plan  to  appor- 
tion the  jury  approximately  evenly  numerically  between  the 
various  counties  (as,  for  example,  to  procure  five  jurors 
from  each  of  four  counties  and  four  from  each  of  two 
counties),  after  the  drawing  had  given  him  the  predeter- 
mined number  of  names  from  one  county,  he  rejected  fur- 
ther names  from  that  county,  and  continued  the  drawing 
until  he  had  procured  such  number  from  each  county.  This 
method  of  selection  is  said  not  to  be  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tions 800,  802,  805,  915,  R.  S.  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  pp. 
623,  625,  626,  684),  and  section  2243,  Ky.  St.  (Russell's  St. 
§  8066).  No  error  was  assigned  upon  this  point,  but  it  was 
pressed  upon  us  on  the  argument. 

We  must  presume  regularity  in  all  cases  where  the  con- 
trary is  not  expressly  shown,  and  we  think  the  proper  infer- 
ence from  this  record  is  that  the  counties,  or  the  part  of  the 
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district,  to  which  the  drawing  was  confined,  had  been  desig- 
nated by  the  order  of  the  lourt  referred  to  or  were  selected 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  judge.  Whether  we 
should  also  infer  from  this  record  that  the  apportionment 
which  the  clerk  made  among  the  several  counties  was  pur- 
suant to  an  order  of  the  court  or  an  established  practice 
approved  by  the  court,  or  whether  we  should  infer  that  the 
clerk's  action  was  without  any  sanction  of  the  court,  we 
think  immaterial  to  the  disposition  of  this  case.  In  the  for- 
mer event,  there  would  be  no  irregularity.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  method  adopted  by  the 
clerk  would  have  been  the  natural  and  reasonable  method 
for  the  court  to  adopt,  had  it  given  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  did  not  result  in  any  grand  jurors  from  an  unau- 
thorized district  or  any  incompetent  grand  jurors;  and,  if 
irregular  at  all,  the  overruling  of  a  motion  to  quash,  based 
thereon,  would  not  be  such  a  plain  error,  as,  under  rule  11 
(160  Fed.  xxvii,  79  C.  C.  A.  xxvii),  we  ought  to  notice  in 
the  absence  of  any  assignment. 

[2]  2.  Demurrer.  The  first  ground  of  demurrer  was  that 
one  shipment  by  one  shipper  to  another  State  does  not 
amount  to  that  interstate  trade,  the  restraint  of  which  is  for- 
bidden. This  argument  is  [5]  based  upon  the  cases  holding 
that  a  single  transaction  does  not  amount  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness under  the  rules  governing  levying  a  tax  upon  a  busi- 
ness or  engaging  in  business  in  a  State ;  upon  the  holding  in 
Packet  Co.  v.  Bay,  200  U.  S.  179,  26  Sup.  Ct.  208,  50  L.  Ed. 
428,  that  an  insignificant  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce may,  under  this  act,  be  disregarded;  and  upon  the 
supposed  holding  in  the  recent  Standard  OH  and  Tobacco 
cases,  221  U.  S.  1,  106,  31  Sup.  Ct,  602,  632,  66  L.  Ed.  619, 
663,  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to  be  covered  by  this  statute, 
the  restraint  of  trade  must  be  of  considerably  quantity;  that 
is,  of  unreasonable  amount. 

''Trade,"  as  referring  to  a  business  which  must  have  a 
fixed  continuance  and  established  character  in  order  to  be  in 
existence  so  as  to  be  subject  to  a  tax  or  so  as  to  be  carried  on 
within  a  State,  can  not  be  synonymous  with  "  trade  "  in  the 
sense  of  commerce  or  traffic  or  transportation  from  one  place 
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to  another;  and  so  deciaioos  like  Cooper  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Fergu- 
son, 113  U.  S.  727,  734,  6  Sup.  a.  739,  28  L.  Ed.  1137,  are 
not  relevant. 

In  the  Packet  Company  case,  the  interference  under  con- 
sidepration,  aside  from  that  dependent  on  die  sa}e  of  the 
vendor's  good  will,  was  indirect,  contingent,  and  uncertain. 
The  court  did  not  say  that  the  amount  of  traffic  was  too  in- 
significant to  require  action^  but  that  this  uncertain,  remote, 
and  contingent  interference  was  insignificant.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  the  interference  was  absolute  and  entire.  All  of  the 
traffic  or  oonunerce  involved  was  wholly  stopped. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases  aqy 
holding  that  a  direct  restraint  of  trade  must  affect  an  unrea- 
sonably great  amount  of  commerce  in  order  to  be  within  the 
prohibition.  As  we  read  these  opinions,  the  matter  under 
considerationy  from  the  standpoint  of  reason,  was  not  the 
amount  of  merchandise  or  traffic  affected  by  the  restriction, 
but  the  character  and  extent  of  the  restriction  itself ;  and  it 
was  thought  that,  if  such  restriction  reasonably  pertained 
to  lawful  results,  it  was  not  of  itself  necessarily  forbidden. 
These  opinions  contain  no  justification  for  the  idea  that  a 
direct  and  absolute  restraint,  bearing  no  reasonable  relation 
to  lawful  means  of  accomplishing  lawful  ends,  can  be  per- 
mitted only  because  the  volume  of  traffic  affected  is  not  very 
great. 

[8]  It  is  true  that  tiie  theory  of  injury  to  the  public  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  statute,  and  that  it  is  directed  against 
things  which  tend  ^'  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  advantages 
which  flow  from  fre^  competition ''  (N'ortkem  Securities 
case,  193  U.  S.  197,  882,  24  Sup.  Ct.  486,  454  [48  L.  Ed. 
679]) ;  but  a  single,  private  injury  may  well  tend  to  this 
public  result. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  there  may  be  a  conspiracy  under 
the  act  with  reference  to  a  single  shipment  only,  and  that, 
I  in  so  far  as  the  rule  of  insignificance  may  exist,  it  does  not 
apply  to  circuH^stances  like  these.  Thiis  shipment  was  the 
entire,  crop  of  these  three  fanners  for  the  year.  It  was,  to 
them,  of  large  relative  value.    ]Ct  cannot  be  overlooked  aa 
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unimportaiit;  and  its  shipment  to  Ohio  did  constitute  **  in- 
terstate trade  and  commerce."  It  was  clearly  interlrtate 
transportation;  and  interstate  transportation  is  interstate 
commerce.  V.  S.  v.  [6]  PreigKt  A8S%  166  TJ.  S.  290,  812, 
17  Sup.  Ct.  540,  41  L.  Ed.  1007;  Loewe  v.  LawZor,  208  TJ.  S. 
274, 28  Sup.  Ct.  301,  5&  L.  Ed.  488. 

[4]  The  next  ground  of  demurrer  was  that  the  indict- 
ment did  not  show  the  facts  constituting  the  conspiracy, 
but  only  alleged  the  conclusion.  If  this  statement  were 
accurate,  the  indictment  would  not  be  good;  but  we  do 
not  think  such  construction  is  justified  by  the  indictment. 
This  alleges  that  appellants  *Mid  conspire  together  and 
engage  in  a  conspiracy  among  themselves  in  restraint  of 
said  interstate  commerce  so  carried  on  by  said  Osborne  and 
said  railway  company  *  *  *  by  the  several  means  now 
here  set  forth  and  described;  that  is  to  say.''  It  then  de- 
scribes, as  the  "means'"  adopted,  constituting  the  conspiracy, 
a  plan  to  assemble  a  mob  and  by  threats,  intimidation  and 
violence,  compel  Osborne  to  withdraw  the  shipment,  or  if 
he  would  not,  then  to  compel  the  railroad  agent  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  conspirators.  The  indictment  then  proceeded 
under  the  heading  "  overt  acts,"  to  describe  the  things  which 
were  done  by  defendants,  being  t}ie  same  things  which  it 
had  already  recited  as  planned.  It  is  said  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  overt  acts  cannot  be  carried  over  into  the  accusatory 
portion  of  an  indictment,  nor  make  it  good  when  that  ac- 
cusatory portion  fails  from  the  lack  of  stated  facts,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  applicable  rule  of  pleading.  U.  8.  v. 
Bntton,  108  TJ.  S.  199,  205,  2  Sup.  Ct.  581,  27  L.  Ed.  698. 
Here,,  however,  the  specific  statement  of  the  several  means 
which  were  determined  upon  as  a  part  of  the  plan  should 
be  treated  as  in  the  accusatory  portion,  and  when  so  treated, 
the  indictment  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  states 
conclusions  only. 

The  next  ground  of  demurrer  i$  that  the  indictment  did 
not  sufficiently  allege  that  the  accused,  at  the  tiine  of  their 
conspiracy,  or  while  acting  thereunder,  knew  tiiat  the  to- 
bacco was  an  article  of  interstate  conmierce.  A  conspiracy 
of  this  general  character  is  a  crime  at  dcMomon  lafl^,  and 
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presumably  was  in  Kentucky,  and  we  are  not  dear  that  it 
is  necessary  to  allege  scienter  as  to  the  specific  fact  which 
makes  the  crime  cognizable  in  one  court  instead  of  in  an- 
other; but,  howcTer  that  may  be,  we  think  the  guilty  knowl- 
edge is  sufficiently  alleged.  The  indictment  alleges  that  the 
tobacco  in  fact  entered  upon  its  interstate  shipment;  that 
then  the  defendants  unlawfully  did  knowingly  conspire  to- 
gether and  engage  in  a  conspiracy  among  th^nselyes,  in 
restraint  of  said  interstate  trade  and  commerce  so  carried 
on  by  said  Osborne  and  said  railroad  company;  that  one 
means  of  such  conspiracy  participated  in  by  defendants  was 
to  frighten  Bamsey  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from 
shipping  this  tobacco  to  Cincinnati,  to  which  point  it  had 
been  consigned;  that  another  means  was  to  compel  Osborne 
to  remove  this  tobacco,  consigned  as  aforesaid;  that  an* 
other  means  was  by  taking  the  tobacco  by  force  from  the 
railroad,  and  thereby,  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  said 
tobacco  from  Dry  Ridge,  Ky.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  that 
then  they  w;ere  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  pre* 
vent  Osborne  from  shipping  said  tobacco  from  Kentucky 
to  Ohio.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  defendants  were  by 
these  allegations  fairly  charged  with  knowing  at  the  time 
that  their  con^iracy  was  directed  against  to[7]bacco  which 
was  in  the  course  of  shipment  out  of  the  State;  and  whether 
they  were  fairly  so  diarged  is  the  test  of  sufficiency.  Foster 
V.  U.  8.,  178  Fed.  1*5, 171,  172,  101  C.  C.  A.  486,  and  cases 
cited. 

The  indictment  is  further  attacked  because  so  many  dif- 
ferent, contemplated  means  of  accomplishing  the  conspiracy 
are  alleged,  and  it  is  said  that  this  makes  the  indictment 
vague  and  uncertain.  It  is  not  open  to  this  objection.  The 
allegations  of  the  various  means  in  contemplation  are  not 
of  simultaneous  and  inconsistent  plans,  but  plans  for  suc- 
cessive action,  one  step  of  which  should  be  taken  if  previous 
steps  failed.  Complaint  as  to  such  an  indictment  would 
eome  with  better  f mx^e  from  the  Government  which  might 
have  been  embarrassed  by  so  specific  an  aUegatien  of  all  the 
plans  involved. 

[5]  8.  Admifldion  ol  evidence.  To  tiie  evidence  oflered 
many  objedione  were  made  and  overruled,  and  on  these 
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rulings  error  is  now  assigned.  In  most  instances  the  objec- 
tion was  without  any  stated  ground.  It  was  only,  ^^We 
object"  Error  cannot  be  well  assigned  on  such  a  record. 
Foster  v.  U.  S.,  178  Fed.  165,  176,  177,  101  C.  C-  A.  485. 
However,  we  prefer  to  consider  the  m^its  of  those  objec- 
tions which  seem  more  important. 

[6]  The  Government  was  allowed,  in  many  instances,  to 
show  statements  or  conduct  by  one  respondent  in. promoting 
or  executing  the  conspiracy,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  or 
with  the  knowledge  of  other  respondents.  The  others  would 
have  been  entitled  to  an  instruction  that  such  evidence 
diould  be  considered  only  as  against  the  one  until  the  jury 
was  otherwise  satisfied  that  the  conspiracy  existed,  and  that 
the  others  were  parties.  They  did  not  ask  such  instructicm, 
nor  do  we  find  from  record  of  the  trial  or  the  charge  that 
such  instruction  was  given  in  that  precise  form,  although 
such  rule  was  substantially  stated  in  the  general  charge. 
We  think  it  proper  during  the  progress  of  a  conspiracy 
trial,  and  when  of  necessity  items  of  evidence  are  being  rcr 
ceived  which,  at  the  time,  are  competent  against  only  one 
defendant,  to  caution  the  jury  as  to  the  lawful  effect  of 
such  evidence;  and  to  do  so  frequently  enough  so  that  the 
trial  court  may  be  sure  th^  jury  understands  the  distinctions 
which  should  be  made.  Indeed,  a  direct  instruction  to  the 
jury  on  this  subject,  at  an  early  dtage  of  the  trial,  may  oftetn 
be  advisable;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  judgment  of  con- 
viction should  be  reversed  because  the  record  does  not  show 
(hat  the  court  of  its  own  motion  gave  such  caution.  The 
judge  may  know  from  what  has  been  said  in  argument  by 
counsel  before  the  jury,  or  in  casual  discussion  not  taken 
down  by  the  reporter,  or  from  the  jurors'  experience  in  pre- 
vious trials,  that  they  do  understand  the  proper  effect  of 
such  evidence.  Certainly  we  will  not  presume  prejudice 
from  the  court's  failure  to  make  a  distinction  of  this  kind, 
in  a  case  where  he  was  not  asked  so  to  da 

[7]  Mnj.  Osborne  was  permitted  to  testify  to  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  respondent  Webb,  January  14,  1908.  Mrs. 
Osborne  says:  .       ^ 

*'  He  t<M  me  my  hvs(band  could  new  ship  his-  tobacod  off ;.  that  they 
bad  condndiBd  to  let  it  ga  .  He  iMys*  we  are  foiog  to\^\%  %»  now, 
that  others  are  shipping.** 
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[8]  This  is  objected  to  because  it  is  said  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  conspiracy  was  still  existing,  and  because  the 
statements  of  one  conspirator,  after  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy is  accomplished,  ai^  not  receivable  against  the 
others.  The  rule  is  clear  enough,  but  not  its  application. 
The  fair  import  of  this  conspiracy  was  not  merely  to  re- 
move the  tobacco  from  interstate  commerce  on  November 
28th,  but  to  keep  it  removed.  A  conspiracy  is  a  continuing 
offense,  until  its  object  is  fully  accomplished,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  from  this  record  that  whatever  conspiracy 
there  was  continued  until  January  14th.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  had  ceased. 

[8]  4.  The  charge  to  the  jury.  The  case  for  the  Govern- 
ment was  made  by  the  testimony  of  14  witnesses,  some  of 
whom  were  cross-examined  at  length.  The  respondents  in- 
troduced one  witness,  who  testified  to  their  good  character, 
and  then  rested.  The  case  was  then  argued  to  the  jury  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Government  and  by  three  counsel  for 
the  respondents.  The  court  then  charged  the  jury,  and,  in 
the  course  of  such  charge,  made  a  general  review  or  sum- 
ming up  of  the  evidence,  expressing,  in  many  cases,  his  view 
of  its  force.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  summary  he  repeated 
in  differing  forms  that  the  issues  were  for  the  jury  to  decide 
according  to  its  conviction,  and  said : 

"  It  is  true,  aa  counsel  has  stated,  that  you  are  the  triers  of  these 
facts.    It  is  for  you  to  determine  them.** 

After  the  charge  had  been  finished  and  exceptions  taken, 
he  additionally  instructed  the  fury : 

'*  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  a  word  or  two  about  what  I  said  with 
reference  to  what  took  place  in  re^rd  to  this  tobacco.  I  have  said 
that  certain  facts  are  shown  by  the  evidence^  or  used  the  exinresBlon 
'  the  evidence  shows.'  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  was  to  the  facts  as  stated.  You  are  the  Judges  of 
tbe  credlbiUty  of  the  witnesses  and  the  weight  to  be  attached  to 
their  testimony,  and  of  the  facts  shown  by  their  testimony.  I  have 
ain^ed  to  state  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  testified  to  in  this  case. 
If  I  have  omitted  any,  you  will  bear  them  in  mind  and  give  them  such 
v^ight  as  they  are  entitled  to.*?  t  .  . 

In  the  courfie  of  his  summary  of  evidence,  the  court  said: 
**  There  is  no  room  for  question  that  it  was  known  by  the  parties 
wlie  may  be  golHy  as  chargsd  bert.  that,  it  was  intendeA  for  ship- 
ment to  Cincinnati,.  Qhio."    .     . 
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The  evidence,  if  credible,  did  show  beyond  quefition  that 
each  of  the  respondents  was  present  at  the  taking  of  these 
hogsheads  at  the  station,  loading  them  into  the  wagons  and 
carrying  them  away,  and  that  each  hogshead  was  promi- 
nently marked  with  its  destination. 

Referring  to  the  good  character  evidence,  the  court  said : 

"This  is  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  introduced  before  you 
favoring  the  defendants." 

And,  speaking  generally  of  the  Qovernment's  evidence, 
further  said : 

**  That  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  not  been  contradicted  by  any 
witness.  There  is  no  conflict  in  the  evidence.  *  *  *  There  is  no 
conflict  whatever  in  the  evidence  here,  save  in  so  far  as  the  showing 
by  these  wit  [9]  nesses  may  be  antagonized  by  the  presumption  of 
innocence,  and  the  fact  that  these  defendants  are  in  good  standing.*' 

Elsewhere  the  jury  was  fully  instructed  as  to  the  rule  of 
presumption  of  innocence  and  of  reasonable  doubt  Counsel 
argue  that  these  instructions  were  wrong,  because  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  Government's  witnesses  furnished  evi- 
dence for  respondents  and  raised  conflicts  in  the  evidence, 
and  because  such  instructions  foreclosed  the  credibility  of  the 
Government's  witnesses. 

With  reference  to  these  two  recited  comments  on  the  evi- 
dence, we  think  that  in  connection  with  the  other  instruc- 
tions and  cautions  to  the  jury  they  were  not  beyond  the 
proper  limits  of  that  discretion  which  judges  of  Federal 
courts  have  in  this  particular.  Simmons  v.  U.  S.j  142  U.  S. 
148, 155, 12  Sup.  a.  171, 86  L.  Ed.  968. 

Keferring  to  the  visit  at  Osborne's  house  Thursday  eve- 
ning by  Webb,  Carter,  and  Conrad,  and  to  what  they  said 
to  Osborne,  the  court  said : 

**  Under  the  evidence,  and  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  matter,  that  was  a  threat  to  Osborne  that,  if  he  did  not 
assign  over  the  bill  of  lading,  his  tobacco  wonld  be  destroyed.  It  was 
under  that  threat  that  he  assigned  and  turned  over  his  bill  of  lading." 

It  was  the  theory  of  these  three  respondents  that  they  had 
learned  of  the  plan  to  take  the  tobacco  away  from  the  rail- 
road, and  perhaps  destroy  it,  but  had  no  part  in  such  plan, 
and  that  they  went  to  Osborne  Hierely  as  a  friendly  act  to 
warn  him  of  the  existence  of  the  danger,  and  to  advise,  witii 
him  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  for  him  to  yield  his 
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pcwitioa  UiMlcff  the  evidaDce,  there  is  ao  room  lor  di^ 
of  opinion  that  Osborne  received  from  these  vigitors  a 
threat  There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  whether  the 
threat  was  by  them  as  to  what  they  would  do  or  what  wquld 
be  done  with  their  approval,  or  whether  they  were  merely 
conveying  to  Osborne  information  that  a  threat  was  being 
made  by  others.  If  their  visit  to  him  and  their  whole  con- 
nection with  the  entire  transactioi^i  were  of  this  latter  char- 
acter only,  they  were  not  guilty  under  the  indictment,  and 
tiiey  were  entitled  to  have  from  the  court  a  specific  instruc- 
tion of  this  character;  but  if  any  of  the  associates,  in  a  con- 
spiracy like  this,  were  really  attempting  to  accomplish  its 
object,  it  would  be  very  natural  for  them  to  accompany  their 
visit  to  Osborne  with  protests  of  their  personal  friendship 
and  their  personal  efforts  to  protect  him^  and  these  pro- 
testations in  this  case,  made  under  audi  circumstances,  were 
merely  evidence  to  be  considered  by  the  jury  in  connection 
with  evexything  else  done  by  these  three  men  in  determinuig 
the  real  character  of  their  actions.  The  case  was  of  that 
class  where  adverse  inferences  of  a  broad  and  general*^  and 
perhaps  a  natural,  character,  may  be  drawn  against  re- 
spondents from  the  conceded  facts,  but  where,  under  a  spe- 
cific theory  of  their  application,  those  facts  may  be  consist- 
ent with  innocence.  Bespondents  did  not  request  any  such 
specific  instructions.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  req;>ond- 
ants'  counsel  failed  to  argue  to  the  jury,  with  the  same  force 
with  which  they  have  argued  the  same  point  in  this  court,, 
that,  if  these  three  defendants  did  not  in  fact  participate  in 
the  conspiracy  but  only  carried  a  friend  [10]  ly  warning^ 
th^  were  not  guilty.  Then  the  jury  was  instructed  that 
what  these  respcmdents  said  to  Osborne  was  a  threat — ^an 
instruction  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  broadly  corisect,.  but 
did  not  completely  differentiate.  The  jury  was  further  in- 
structed that  it  could  not  convict  any  one  respondent  until 
it  was  satisfied  that  he  had  participated  in  the  conspiracy^ 
and  that  the  questipn  whether  each  one  did  so  participate 
was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  Under  all  of  the  condi- 
tions attending  this  ciurge,  we  will  not  presume  any  preju*. 
dice  to  these  three  respondents  from  the.  lack  of  a  specific, 
instruction  on  this  theory. 
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[&J  Bespondents'  counsel  urge  in  this  tourt  <^at  undet* 
the  Kentucky  procedure  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trial  judge 
to  give  to  the  jury  ^  the  whole  law,"  and  that  respondents, 
in  a  criminal  case^  carry  no  such  burden  as  we,  by  these 
conclusions,  put  upon  them.  This  is  a  matter  pertaining 
to  the  conducting  of  the  trial  itself  by  the  trial  judge, 
and  it  is  not  governed  by  the  conformity  act.  B.  3.  §  914 
(tJ.  S.  Cotnp.  St.  1901,  p.  «84) ;  Knight  v.  lU.  Ctntt.  R.  Co. 
(C.  C.  A.  6th  Circuit)  180  Fed!  368,  872, 108  C.  C.  A.  514. 

[10]  No  such  rule,  to  thfe  broad  eitent  to  which  coimsel 
now  claim  for  it,  exists  in  the  Federal  courts.  True,  the 
trial  judge  should  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  whole  law  in 
one  sense  of  that  phrase,  but  if  there  are  particular  theories 
of  fact  or  constructions  of  evidence  which,  if  adopted, 
would  take  the  respondents  out  of  otherwise  proper,  gen^ 
eral  inferesnces,  or  if  the  counsel  thought  that  the  jury 
should  have  particular  instructions  as  to  the  effect  of  cer^ 
tain  evidence  upon  an  individual  defendant,  or  with  ref- 
erence to  other  matters  of  like  character,  respondents  can- 
not complain  of  an  omission  of  such  instruction  by  the 
court,  if  they  did  not  bring  such  matters  to  his  specific 
attention  by  appropriate  request.  The  trial  judge,  in  the 
trial  of  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  against  several  re- 
spondents and  where  the  evidence  is  circumstantial,  has 
burden  enough  in  properly  conducting  the  trial,  if  he  re- 
ceives from  counsel  on  both  sides  all  the  aid  which  they 
can  give  to  prevent  tiie  overlooking  of  details. 

[11]  6.  Instructed  verdict.  Each  of  the  respondents 
moved  for  an  instructed  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  each  now 
insists  that  there  Was  against  him  no  evidence  justifying 
submission.  We  do  not  take  this  view  of  the  record.  If 
the  evidence  was  credible,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to 
plrevent  this  shipmtot  Was  perfectly  clear.  It  was  also 
uiidisputed  that  each  of  these  respondents  was  present  in 
the  crowd  on  Friday  morning  when  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  accomplished  by  taking  the  tobacco  away  and 
when  notice  Vas  given  to  the  railroad  agent  that  he  must 
not  accept  any  moi^e  such  tobacco  for  shipment.  In  this 
genend  action  all  the  respondents  were  apparently  joining. 
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and  the  participation  of  several  of  them  in  the  conspiracy 
is  indicated  by  other  evidence  relating  to  other  times. 
While  it  would  have  been  within  the  province  of  the  jury, 
npon  this  reccnrd,  to  acquit  any  or  all  of  the  respondents, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  their  purpose  in  their  actioncf 
Friday  morning  and  their  other  establifibed  conduct,  unless 
they  were  intending  to  co-operate  in  stopping  the  shipment 
of  this  tobacco  or  any  more  like  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
find  [11]  that  any  resp<mdent  desired  personal  injury  to 
Osborne  or  destruction  of  his  property.  Very  likely  they 
hoped  to  avoid  these  results ;  but  the  offense  might  be  com- 
plete without  either  of  these  elements. 

The  record  does  not  indicate  to  us  any  miscarriage  of 
justice,  and  the  several  respective  judgments  of  convictioii 
and  sentence]^  will  be  affirmed. 


HEIKE  ET  AL.  v.  UNITED  STATES.* 

'  '  (Glrcotl  Ooort  of  Appeals,  Second  GIrcuit.    October  10»  leil.) 
[Id2  Fed.  Rep.,  88.] 

GaniiNAL  La.w  (I  43)'^Ihmtjnitt  to  Onx  FusNisHn^G  Byidenob — 
CSoNBTBucTioN  OF  STATUTE. — ^TestlmoDy  given  by  an  officer  of  a 
corporation  before  a  Federal  grand  Jury  investigating  charges  of 
violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law  by  the  cor  [84]  poratlon,  which 
consisted  in  statements  of  facts  shown  by  ttn  records  of  the  oor- 
paratico  which  he  pooducsd  In  obedl^ioe  to  a  subpoena  duces  teciim, 
does  not  entitle  him  to  Immunity  from  prosecution  for  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  committed  in  his  official  capacity,  but 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  matter  then  being  investigated 
under  act  Feb.  25,  1908.  c.  756,  M,  82  Stat  904  (IJ.  S.  Comp.  St 
8upp<  1900,  p.  11^),  which  provides  with  r^apect  to  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  and. others  mentlbned  that  "no  person  shaU  be  prose- 
cated  or  be  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
may  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  in 
any  proceeding,  suit,  or  prosecution  under  said  acts."  * 

(Bid.  Note. — ^for  other  cases,  see  Oriminal  Law.  Cent  Dig.  U 
«M8;  Dec  Die  I  4Z] 

•For  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  affirming  the  Judgment  (227 
U.  S.,  181),  see  poet,  page  449. 
*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1912,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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Qbikinal  Law  (I  42)— Ikhunxtt  to  Qnx  Fuvnibhiito  BvinKZfCB— 
GoNSTBucnoN  OF  Statute — "Testut" — ^"Produce  Evidenck.** — 
Statements  compiled  by  employte  of  a  <!orporatloii  from  its  books 
and  irecords,  which  were  before  a  grand  Jury  and  iiredaoed  to  the 
grand  Jury  by  an  ofBoer  of  the  .corponyfciQn  oa  a  sabpoBnii  4aam 
tecum,  do  npt  conatitate  testiipony  given  or  documentary  eridenoe 
produced  by  such  officer  witmh  the  meaning  of  act  Feb.  25,  IQQS, 
c  755,  §  1,  32  Stat  904  (U.  S.  Oomp.  St.  Supp.  1909,  p.  1142), 
which  grants  immunity  in  certain  cases  to  a  witness  *'  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  may  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  dooomentary  or  otherwise";  the  pveparatloii 
or  production  ot  the  statements  in  such  case  being  the  act  of  the 
corporation,  and  npt  of  the  witness. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  Law,  Cent.  Dig.  H 

45^8;  Dec.  Dig.  I  42. 
For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  vol.  6,  p.  5654;  yoL 

8,  p.  0BB2.) 

[86]  In  Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Prosecution  by  the .  United  States  against  Charles  R. 
Heike  and  Ernest  W.  Gebracht.  From  a  judgment  (175 
Fed.  852)  of  imiyictiony  said  defendants  bring  eiror.  Af- 
firmed. 

This  cause  comes  here  upon  writ  of  error  to  review  the 
judgments  of  conviction  against  plaintiffs  in  error.  They 
were  indicted  together  with  Bendernagel,  Walker,  Voelker, 
and  Halligan  upon  an  indictment  containing  six  counts. 
The  first  four  charged  that  defendants  ^'  did  unlawfully  and 
knowingly  make  and  effect  and  aid  in  effecting  "  the  enlry 
of  certain  i^ecified  cargoes  of  raw  sugar  at  less  than  their 
true  weight.  The  fifth  count  charged  that  the  defendants 
had  conspired  "^o  defraud  the  United  States"  of  lawful 
duties  upon  importations  of  raw  sugar  by  effecting  ihe 
liquidation  of  duties  thereon  at  less  than  their  true  weight. 
The  sixth  count  charged  that  defendants  had  conspired 
on  March  1,  1907,  "to  commit  offenses  against  the  United 
States  in  and  by  knowingly  making  and  effecting  and  aid- 
ing in  effecting,  at  less  than  their  true  weights,  and  by 
means  of  false  and  fraudulent  written  statements  as  to  said 
weights,  entries  of  certain  goods,  wares,  and  [87]  merchan- 
dise," to  wit,  certain  dutiable  raw  sugars  which  theretofore 
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had'  been  impcirted  and  thereafter  were  oontinuoiidy  tl>  be 
imported  IbAo  the  port  and  collection  district  of  New  York. 
Of  the  overt  acts  set  forth  in  the  sixth  count,  four  only 
named  Heike.  They  charged  his  indorsement  of  four  checto 
from  ihe  United  States  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  purporting  to  represent  respectiyely  an  excess 
of  deposits  for  duties  on  four  different  cargoes,  but  actually 
r^resenting  part  of  the  duties  then  and  there  lawfully 
due  to  the  United  States  upon  these  four  cargoes. 

Heike  was  secretary  of  the  Ameiiean  Sugar  Befining 
Company,  which  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation.  He  was  also 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Sugar  Befining 
Company  of  New  York.  Gebracht  was  superintendent  of 
the  Havemeyer  &  Elder  refinery.  Bendemagel  was  cashier 
of  the  refinery.  Walker  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
refinery's  docks.  Voelker  and  Halligan  were  checkers  on 
the  docks. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  Walker,  Voelker,  and  Halligan 
pleaded  guilty.  The  jury  found  Heike  guilty  on  the  sixth 
count  only,  and  Qebracht  guilty  as  charged  in  the  indict* 
ment,  on  all  counts.  They  reported  that  they  oould  not 
agree  on  a  verdict  as  to  Bendemagel. 

Cf€orge  S.  Graham  and  Jokn  B.  Stanohfield  {Charles  H. 
Tuitle  and  WiUiam  M.  Parhey  of  counsel),  for  plaintiff  in 
error  Heike. 

G.  M.  MaobeOarj  for  plaintiff  in  error  Gtebradit 

Henry  A.  Wiee,  U.  S.  Atty.  {Henry  L.  Stimaon,  Winfred 
T.  Deniean,  and  Felrn  Frankfurter^  AsbL  U.  S.  Atty.,  of 
coimsel),  for  tiie  United  States. 

Before  Laoombe,  Wabo,  and  Nonas,  Circuit  Judges. 

Laoombe,  Circuit  Judge  (after  stating  the  facts  as  above). 

Heike  filed  a  special  plea  in  bar,  upon  which  a  trial  was 
had  and  a  verdict  directed  against  ^im  by  the  court.  This 
will  be  first  considered.    It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into 
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the  hist6i7  of  the  plea  nor  to  enumerate  the  ▼arions  mo- 
tions and  exceptiona  by  which  it  was  presented.  Suffice  it 
is  to  say  that  the  point  relied  upon  hy  him  was  properly 
submitted,  and  the  broad  question  whether  upon  die  facts 
shown  he  was  entitled  to  ^^ immunity''  under  the  acts  of 
Ondgress  must  be  decided. 

[1]  The  act  of  February  11, 1898,  c  83, 27  Stat.  443  (TJ.  S. 
Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3173),  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
excused  from  attending  and  testifying  or  frcm  producing 
books,  papers,  etc.,  before  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Comntts- 
sion,  or  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena  of  the  commission,  or 
in  any  cause  or  proceeding,  criminal  or  otherwise,  based  upon 
or  growing  out  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  acts,  ^on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the 
testimony,  or  evidence,  documentary  or  otiierwise,  required 
of  him,  may  tend  to  criminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture.  But  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing,  concerning  which  he  may  tes- 
tify, or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  before 
said  c<»nmission  or  in  obedience  to  its  subpcena,''  etc 

The  appropriation  act  of  February  25, 1908,  c  755,  §  1,  82 
Stat.  904  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  Supp.  1909,  p.  1142),  enumerates 
several  statutes,  including  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 
1890  (act  July  2, 1890,  [88]  c  647,  26  Stat  209  [U.  S.  Comp. 
St  1901,  p.  3200]),  and  provides  that: 

"No  person  shaU  be  prosecuted  or  be  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  tbing  con- 
cerning whicb  he  may  testify  or  produce  eyldence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  in  any  proceedings  suit  or  prosecution,  under  said  acts." 

This  statute  was  amended  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1906,  a 
3920,  34  Stat  798  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  Supp.  1909,  p.  1168),. by 
adding  the  provision  that  such  ^^  immunity  shall  extend  only 
to  a  natural  person  who,  in  obedience  to  a  subpcena,  gives 
testimony  under  oath  or  produces  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  under  oath.'' 

On  various  dates  in  1909  and  1910  certain  grand  jurors 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  were  making  inquiry  into  transactions  of  the 
American  Sugar  Kefining  Company.     One  branch  of  in- 
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qmxj  wad  in  reference  to  the  acquisition  and  dosing  up 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  fiefining  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, arising  on  the  Bo-ealled  Kissel-Segal  loan.  The  de- 
tails are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Re- 
fining Composny  ▼.  Atnerioafn  Sugar  Befining  Camfiany^  166 
Fed.  254,  92  C.  C.  A.  818.  These  transactions  were  con- 
tended to  be  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  other 
inquiry  was  also  concerned  with  alleged  violations  of  the 
same  act.  In  the  first  of  these  inquiries  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum  was  directed  to  ^^  Charles  R.  Heike,  seoretary  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,"  and  served  upon  him. 
By  it  he  was  summoned  to  testify  and  was  ordered  to 
bring  with  him  all  records  of  the  company,  etc,  showing 
minutes  of  the  directors'  executive  committee  relative,  to 
the  Kissel-Segal  loan,  and  also  minutes  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  all  other  evidences  and  writings  in  his  custody 
concerning  the  premises.  A  second  subpoena  called  .  for 
certain  letters  and  press  copies  relating  to  these  transac- 
tions. In  the  other  inquiry  a  sul^Ksena  duces  tecum  was 
directed  to  ^^Qiarles  B.  Heike,  secretary  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company^  and  secretary  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  of  New  York,"  and  served  upon 
him.  By  it  he  was  summoned  to  testify  and  ordered  to 
bring  with  him  certain  books  and  papers  of  both  companies. 
He  obeyed  these  subpoenas,  testified  before  both,  these  grand 
juries,  and  produced  various  records  and  papers  of  the  two 
companies.  The  question  now  presented  is  whether  the  tes- 
timony whidi  he  gave  and  the  production  of  the  records 
and  papers  which  he  laid  before  the  grand  juries  secure 
him  immunity  from  this  prosecution,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  t^e  Anti-^Trust  Act  and  is  concerned  only  with  cer- 
tain frauds  in  coamection  with  the  weighing  of  dutiable 
goods,  whereby  the  Government  was  deprived  of  duties 
which  it  should  have  received. 

The  argument  as  to  the  precise  measure  of  immunity 
secured  by  the  statute  has  been  quite  eztwded  and  a  con- 
struction of  the  act  contended  for  which  we  do  not  find  it 
neMssary  now  to  pass  upon  when  the  rsum  total  of  all  tha^t 
HeUce  testified  to  under  tbeae  subpoenas  is  enuni/Qrated  it 
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seems  to  ub  to  fall  so  far  diort  of  what  the  statute  plainly 
contemplates  that  there  is  little  left  to  be  said. 

He  testified,  of  coarse,  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  sub[89]p(Bnas  were  addressed,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  corporation  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
Jersey  corporation.  That  eircumstance  was  wejl  known 
when  the  subpoenas  were  prepared  and  addressed  to  him; 
he  held  these  offices  for  many  years;  his  official  position  wafi 
matter  of  record.  To  interpret  the  statute  as  securing  im- 
munity to  an  officer  of  a  company  for  offenses  committed 
while  BQch  officer,  merely  because  he  has  stated  under  oath 
on  some  prior  investigaticm  that  he  was  an  officer,  seems  to 
us  prepoeteroua 

He  testified  as  to  the  corporate  history  of  the  Amen^n 
Sugar  Befining  Company,  of  what  prior  concerns  it  was 
composed,  and  what  refineries  and  other  property  it  ac- 
quired, what  stock  (of  its  components)  it  exchanged  its 
own  for.  But  all  this  was  merely  a  recital  of  what  was 
disclosed  by  the  books  and  papers  of  the  corporation,  which 
it  had  turned  orer  through  him  to  the  grand  juries  them- 
selves. Indeed,  in  these  records  and  documents  was  the 
best  competent  evidence  of  its  corporate  history  to  be  found ; 
Heike^s  so-called  ^  testimony "  as  to  these  subjects  was  but 
the  preparation  of  an  index  to  what  they  disclosed. 

He  testified  httort  one  of  the  grand  juries  that  four  cer- 
tain chedns  of  the  Atiierican  Sugar  Befining  Company  which 
represented  the  Segal-Kissel  loan  were  signed  by  him  as 
treasurer;  he  looked  at  the  checks  and  testified  that  he  wrote 
the  signatures;  This  was  testimony  given  under  oath  in  obe- 
dience to  a  subpoena;  but  he  was  not  pnosoeuted  in  this  ac- 
tion, nor  was  it  sought  to  subject  him  to  any  penalty  for  or 
on  account  of  the  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  conceraong 
which  he  so  testified.  There  was  no  question  in  this  actioB 
of  the  Segal-Sossel  transaction.  The  four  overt  acts  charged 
under 'the  sixth  count  rdated  to  his  signature  of  four  cheeks ; 
but  the  Gk>vennmit  did  not  seek  to  use  the  SegalrKiaiel 
chtddks  to  make  proof  of  his  signature  to  the  others.  It  is 
conceded  that  his  admitted  hanctwritisg  on  the  Segal  dieaks 
could  not  trren  be  wed  as  standards  of  eompaDiaoB^o.iaaliA- 
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lish  the  signature  to  ones  referred  to  in  the  sixth  count 
{Hickory  v.  U.  S.,  161  U.  S.  808, 14  Sup.  Ct.  884,  38  L.  Ed. 
170)  y  and  no  effort  was  made  to  do  so.  The  suggestion  that 
comparison  of  the  signatures  on  the  four  checks  of  the  sixth 
count  with  the  four  signatures  on  the  Segal  checks  would 
have  "  enabled  the  investigator  to  determine  that  they  were 
made  by  the  same  man  and  were  in  one  and  the  same  hand- 
writing ^  seems  to  us  overstrained.  As  secretary  for  many 
years  of  both  companies,  signatures  concededly  Heike's  were 
scattered  broadcast  by  thousands  through  the  community. 
Indeed,  no  comparison  was  needed.  The  identity  of  name 
and  office  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  investigator.  Proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  o(  the  sixth  cotmt  was 
easily  to  be  found  without  any  reference  to  the  testimony 
before  the  grand  juries. 

[2]  There  was  furnished  to  the  second  grand  juiy  a  state- 
ment giving  actual  meltings  of  each  company  operated  by 
the  American  from  1887  to  1907,  showing  the  pounds  of 
sugar  melted  each  year  in  each  refinery,  which  included  the 
amount  melted  by  the  Havemeyer  A  Elder  Refinery  for  the 
period  covered  by  the  prosecution.  This  statement  was  pro- 
duced by  Heike.  On  the  trial  of  the  present  indictment 
{90]  it  was  essential  to  show  the  true  weights  of  certain  im- 
portations, and  in  order  to  enable  the  jury  to  determine  what 
they  were  proof  was  made  of  the  quantity  actually  melted  at. 
that  refinery.  As  to  these  meltings  the  plaintiff  in  error 
contends: 

V^Bnt  tbe  kernel  of  Um  case  Ues  in  the  proof  of  the  actaal  meltingB 
and  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  at  tbe  Havemeyer  &  Elder  Re- 
finery. These  meltings  represented  the  weights  made  by  the  cnstom- 
hcmse  employdi  on  the  dock.  ISiese  ^v«ights  piresBited  the  basis 
upon  wM«b  were  prepared  the  eakmlatlons  and  statistical  table  wblch 
were  later  m  in  the  trial  pieseated  to  the  Jury,  and  which  paiported 
to*  show  that  the  result  in  mani|factured  product  was  greater  than 
warranted  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  melted.  This  fact  Mr. 
Heike  testified  to  (before  the  grand  Jury).'^  * 

iThe  Government  contends  that  this  statement  of  total 
meltings  was  volunteered  by  Heike,  and  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  just  how  it  was  furnished.  We  disrega^rd  this, 
howeveri  and  will  assume  that  the  grand  jury  subpoana  called 
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for  just  sach  a  statement)  and  that  it  was  furnished  to  the 
grand  jury  in  response  to  such  a  calL 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  this  statement  was  not  in 
any  true  sense  ^'  testimony  given ''  or  '^  documentary  evidence 
produced''  by  Charles  R.  Heike  before  the  grand  jury. 
Personally  he  knew  nothing  about  the  meltings  and  could 
himself  give  no  competent  testimony.  As  an  officer  of  the 
company,  he  could  require  its  clerks  to  prepare  such  state- 
ment from  the  records,  which  the  grand  jury  already  had 
under  the  subpoena  duces  tecum.  The  weighers  who  noted 
the  scales  and  called  off  the  readings,  the  checkers  who  re- 
eorded  the  amounts,  the  clerks  who  transcribed  such  records 
in  the  books,  the  corporation  which  had  such  weighings 
made  and  which  preserved  the  records  of  them,  the  clerks 
who  subsequently  tabulated  these  records,  may  fairly  be 
sitid  to  have  contributed,  eadi  of  them,  testimony  essential 
to  proving  that  the  tabulation  was  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  total  weighings;  but  we  cannot  see  that  Heike  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  except  to  inform  the  last  series  of 
clerks  that  the  corporation  which  employed  them  wished 
them  to  make  such  a  statement.  When  it  was  thus  made 
up  by  the  corporation,  it  .certainly  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
importance  whether  it  was  actually  tran^^ported  to  the  grand 
jury  room  by  one  officer  or  employe  or  by  some  other  one. 
The  distinction  between  a  corporation  and  its  officers  has 
not  always  been  closely  adhered  to;  but  such  distinction  is 
accentuated  in  Wilson  v.  U.  S.,  221  U.  S.  861,  81.  Sup.  Ct. 
688,  65  L.  Ed.  771  (May  11, 1911),  where  it  is  held  that  the 
subpcena  duces  tecum  may  properly  be  addressed  directly 
to  the  corporation.  The  statement  of  meltings  being  a 
document  prepared  for  the  grand  jury  by  the  corporation 
and  which  the  corporation  undw  the  subpoena  was  obli- 
gated to  turn  over  to  the  grand  jury,  no  matter  which  officer 
had  the  immediate  custody  of  it,  we  fail  to  see  why  the 
performance  of  that  corporation  obligation  to  deliver  the 
document  by  one  of  its  officers  can  ^ve  him  personal  im- 
munity in  regard  to  anything  whicli  such  statement,  to 
which  he  bias  contributed  nothing,  contains. 
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Th«  iu9Bfgnments  of  error  which  dMl  with  the  diflpoeition 
of  Heike's  special  plea  are  therefore  ov^erruied. 

*  *  *  *  « 

[101]  The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  a£Krmed. 


HEIKE  V.  UNITED  STATES.* 

CERTIORARI  TO  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APFRALB  FOR  THB  SROOin) 

ciRctrrr. 

Na  520.    Argued  JauuaiT  9,  1913.— Decided  January  27,  1913. 

[227  U.  S.  131.] 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  an  amnesty  for  crime  committed 
and  the  oonstltntlonal  protectfon  under  the  fifth  amendmeat  from 
being  cQoipeiled  to  he  a  witness  against  oneself.^ 

The  obvlGiys  purpose  of  the  act  of  February  25,  1903,  c  755,  32  Stat. 
854,  904,  granting  to  witnesses  in  investigations  of  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act  immunity  against  prosecution  for  matters  testified  to, 
was  to  obtain  evidence  that  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained;  the 
act  was  not  intended  as  a  gratuity  to  crime,  and  is  to  be  construed. 
a»  f ar  as  possible,  as  coterminous  with  the  privilege  of  the  person 
ocMioemed. 

Evidence  given  in  an  investigation  under  the  Sherman  Act  does  not 
make  a  basis  under  the  act  of  February  25,  1903,  for  Immunity  of 
the  witness  against  prosecutions  for  crimes  with  wlUch  the  mat- 
ters testified  about  were  only'  remotely  OHiiiected. 

Glranting  a  separate  trial  to  one  of  several  Jointly  Indicted  for  con- 
spiracy is  within  the  discretion  of  the  trial  Judge,  reviewable  only 
in  case  of  abuse. 

Ehven  if  there  may  have  been  an  abuse  In  some  instances  of  indicting 
under  {  5440  for  conspiracy  ihstead  of  for  the  substantive  criaie 
itself,  liability  for  consph«cy  Is  not  taken  away  tty  its  suceesA,  apd 

.    in  a.case  such  as  this,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ahujie* 

BvAdenoe  showing  that  a  cqpspiracy  had  continued  before  and  after 
the  periods  specified  in  the  indictment,  held  in  this  case  not  inad- 
missible against  a  defendant  present  at  the  various  times  testified  to. 

192  Fed.  Rep.  83,  afilrmed. 

•For  apinion  of  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (19^  Fed,  83)  see  ante, 
page  441. 

>  Syllabus  and  statements  of  argumtots  copyrighted,  1918,  by  The 
Banks  Law  Publishing  Company.  .i 
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The  facts,  which  iny<dve  the  extent  of  immiuufy  granted 
under  the  act  of  February  25,  I9m^  c  765, 82  Stat.  854,  904, 
are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  John  B,  Stanchfieldj  with  whom  Mr.  George  S.  Ora- 
ham  and  Mr.  Frederick  AUis  were  on  the  brief,  for  peti- 
tioner : 

[132]  The  immunity  statute  herein  pleaded  in  bar  is  a 
grant  of  amnesty  from  the  sovereign,  operating  by  way  of  a 
pardon  from  the  Government.  It  bears  no  analogy,  eidier  in 
conditions  of  acquirement  or  in  mode  of  operation,  to  the 
constitutional  privilege  of  the  fifth  amendment 

There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  constitu- 
tional privilege  and  the  statutory  immunity.  It  is  apparent 
on  the  very  face  thereof. 

The  first  proceeds  upon  the  theory  of  a  sbitld  against  com- 
pulsory self-incrimination,  given  by  sovereign  to  citizen* 

The  second  proceeds  upon  the  theory  of  a  pardon  or 
amnesty,  given  by  the  Government  to  the  citizen. 

Even  if  the  immunity  should  receive  a  strict  and  narrow 
construction  because  it  is  ^^  in  derogation  ol  the  sovereign 
power  to  punish,^  and  public  i>olicy  may  favor  a  narrow, 
and  is  opposed  to  a  broad,  view  of  the  immunity  provision, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pardon  theory  of  immunity  affords  a 
complete  refutation  of  any  narrow  rule  of  construction,  and 
public  policy  requires  a  broad  construction  of  the  immunity 
provision. 

The  plain  language  of  the  statute  itself  dhows  that  it  con- 
fers general  amnesty,  and  should  operate  as  a  pardon,  and 
not  in  the  way  the  old  constitutional  privilege  does.  See  act 
of  January  24, 18«2,  §  103,  Rev.  Sta4.;  §  869,  Bev.  Stat;  act 
of  January  24,  1862,  c.  11,  12  Stat.  888;  §  860,  B«v.  Stat.; 
act  of  February  25, 1868,  c.  18,  §  1;  15  Stat.  87;  act  of  Feb. 
ruary  11, 1898,  27  Stat.  443;  Counselman  v.  Hitchcock^  142 
U.  S.  547 ;  Brown  v.  Walker,  161  U.  S.  591. 

The  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  imposing  all  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  of  the  constitutional  privilege  shows 
Hiat  the  immunity  statute  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  grant 
of  amnesty  or  pardon. 
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The  pablic  policy  of  the  statute  shows  thst  k  should 
operate  as  a  grant  of  amnesty  or  pardon.  United  States  t. 
Armour,  142  Fed.  Bep.  819,  826. 

[188]  The  weight  of  authority  shows  that  the  immunity 
statute  is  an  act  of  general  amnesty,  and  therefore  should 
operate  as  a  pardon  from  the  Oovemment  Brown  t. 
Walker,  161  U.  S.  591;  BwreU  v.  Montana,  194  U.  S.  572, 
578;  Hals  v.  Benkel,  201  IT.  S.  43,  67;  UnUed  States  v. 
Pria,  96  Fed.  Bep.  962;  United  States  y.  Swift,  IS^  Fed. 
Rep.  1002.  State  v.  Murphy,  107  N.  W.  Rep.  470,  distin- 
guished. 

The  pardon  or  amnesty  theory  of  the  immunity  statute 
affords  a  complete  refutation  (1)  of  every  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  Oovemment,  (2)  of  every  ground  for  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  trial  court,  save  one,  (3)  and  of 
every  ground  assigned  by  the  learned  Court  of  Appeals 
without  exception,  in  opposition  to  the  plea  in  bar  herein. 

The  authorities  cited  by  the  Government  for  its  conten- 
tions, or  those  of  the  court  below,  are  not  in  point,  if  the 
immunity  statute  be  treated  as  a  statute  of  amnesty. 

There  are  but  three  cases  in  which  the  witness  has  pleaded 
the  immunity  statute  in  bar  to  a  prosecution*  United  States 
V.  Armour,  142  Fed.  Rep.  808;  United  States  v.  Swift, 
186  Fed.  Rep.  1002;  State  v.  Murphy,  107  N.  W,  Rep.  470. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  review  of  cited  cases, 
none  of  which  support  the  ooi^ntion  of  the  Government 
that  the  immunity  statute  of  1908  is  merely  a  defense 
against  self-incrimation,  requiring  to  be  pleaded  as  a  privi- 
lege, and  extending  no  further  than  the  exclusion  of  testi- 
mony given;  nor  anything  against  the  contention  that  the 
statute  grants  general  amnesty  to  witnesses,  as  this  court 
has  said,  operating  in  every  case  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
ex  propria  vigore  as  a  pardon  does. 

The  petiticmer's  former  testimony  was  >^  concerning '•  the 
^^  transactiofi,  matter  or  thing"  On  account  of  which  ht  |is 
being  prosecuted,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute; 
although  the  particub?  ofltose  for  wbieh.he  has  been  in- 
dicted was  not  the  direct  subject  of  the  inquiry  at  which 
[184]  he  testified,'  yet  it  was  incidentally  discovered^  Ie4  up 
to  and  prosecuted  by  means  of  his  testimony. 
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The  wonl  ^^  concerning  "  dboiild  receive  the  hroadeBt  poe- 
sdble  construction.  Brown  v.  Walker^  161  U.  S.  623;  United 
States  v.  Burr^  25  Fed.  Cas.  40;  Cown$elman  y.  HUehcock^ 
142  U.  8.  564,  662;  Hale  v.  iTtfiOs^?,  201  U.  S.  6T;  Boy 4  v. 
Z7mterf  States,  116  U.  S.  616,  629;  People  v.  /?'€>r&«,  143 
N.  Y.  219,  228;  ^m.  LUhograjMe  Co.  v.  TTercAmewfer,  221 
U.  S.  603,  611. 

Whether  or  not  the  immunity  statute  diould  receive  a 
broad  application  is  a  political  question,  and  the  policy 
adopted  by  Congress  is  final  and  binding  on  all. 

Public  policy  is  a  political  question,  and  it  is  the  province 
of  Congress,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  the  public 
policy  of  every  statute  it  enacts.  Penneylvania  v.  Wheelmgy 
18  How.  440;  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts^  12  Pet.  787, 
738;  Luther  v.  Borden^  7  How.  42;  WUlkm  v.  Sufolk^  ike., 
13  Pet.  4^0;  Foster  v.  NeOson,  2  Pet.  258;  Head  Money 
Cases,  112  U.  S.  698;  UnUed  States  v.  Bauscher,  119  U.  S. 
418,  419;  United  States  v.  Collins^  25  Fed  Cas.  550;  United 
States  v.Armow,  142  Fed.  Bep.  826. 

The  pleadings,  on  the  plea  in  bar,  afforded  sufficient  evi- 
dence on  the  question  of  relevancy  to  make  it  error  to  direct 
the  verdict  on  the  special  trial  of  the  plea. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  erred  in  holding  that  pe- 
titioner was  entitled  to. no  immilnity  because  he  was  sub- 
poenaed and  testified  as  an  officer  of  the  corpon^on  utider 
investigation  at  the  anti-^^mst  proceeding,  where  he  gave 
the  evidence  he  now  relies  on.  State  v.  Nofoetl,  58  N.  H. 
314;  Bnwn  v.  Walker,  161  U.  8.  602;  Hale  y.  Henkel,  201 
U.  S.  69-70.  Wilson  v.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  861,  dis- 
tinguished. And  see  B.  db  O.  v.  Int.  Com.  Cowm.  221 
U.  S.  6i2;  Am.  IMh.  Co.  v.  W^rokmeister,  321  XJ.  S.  611; 
Int.  Com.  Comm.  v.  Baird,  194  U.  S.  25. 

The  court  below  erred  in  denying  the  motion  of  the  de- 
fendant Heike  for  a  separate-  trial;  He  was  unlawfully 
[185]  prejudiced  by  being  tried  together  with  the  other 
defendants. 

No  man  can  receive  a  fair  trial  if  he  is  forced  to  stand  in 
a  background  of  fraud  and  knavery  created  by  the  acts 
of  others  but  which  necessarily  throw  lh<eir  dubious  gldokn 
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over  hiv'own  emidnct  and  impart  a  suiktor  fiignifioance  to 
his  most  inaooeiit  acta  WAiie  v.  The^  People,  81  Illinois, 
388 ;  State  v.  Oxendinej  Iffl  Nor.  Car.  783. 

In  addition,  the  defendant  was  greatly .  prejudioed  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  course  of  the  trial  three  of  the 
either  defendants  pleaded  guilty.  This  turn  of  events  should, 
it  is  submitted,  have  induced  the  oourt  to  grant  to  the  de- 
fendant Heike  a  separate  triaL  United  Sitatee  v.  Mctthewe^ 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  15741&;  Krame  v.  United  States,  147  Fed. 
Bep.  444. 

While  the  lower  court  had  discretion  upon  the  motion  for 
a  severance,  United  States  v.  Marohantj  12  Wheat.  480; 
United  States  v.  BaU,  168  U.  S.  662,  it  does  not  follow,  how* 
ever,  that  the  granting  or  denial  of  the  motion  is  not  subject 
to  review  by  this  court  OHJonneU  v.  Pennsylvania  Oo^  118 
Fed.  Rep.  Ml;  Oshcme  v.  The  Bank,  9  Wheat  788,  866; 
Krause  v.  United  States,  147  Fed.  Sep.  444;  WhUe  v. 
People,  supra;  Morrow  v.  TJie  State^  14  Lea  (Teliq.)>  ^^; 
Watson  V.  The  Staie^  16  Lea,  604;  State  v.  Deeroehe,  47  X#. 
Ann.  661. 

It  was  error  to  convict  petitioner  on  the  sixth  county  for 
conspiracy. 

It  has  become  customary  for  prosecntors  to  charge  con- 
spiracy rather  than  tiie  commission  of  actual  crime  in  their 
indictments,  especially  statutory  crimes  of  the  class  under 
consideration.  Although  relying  on  the 'same  efvideiice, 
they  find  it  easier  to  convince  a  jury  of  secret  conspiracy 
than  of  a  palpable  crime;  it  opens  the  door  to  metaphysieal 
speculation  in  place  of  dry  proof;  the  inquiry  is  into  inten- 
tions rather  than  acts;  it  ia  a  reversion  to  all  the  evils  of 
the  old  practice  when  the  trial  was  of  a  (186]  conspiracy 
in  the  minds  of  the  conspirators  without  overt  acts  to  show 
it.  This  is  abuse.  See  United  States  v.  Kissel,  178  Fed. 
Rep.  823,  828 ;  Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  §  1402. 

The  circumstantial  evidence,  from  which  alone  the  jury 
inferred  petitioner's  participation  in  and  knowledge  of  tlie 
frauds  in  question,  was  not  legally  sufficient  for  those  pur- 
poses; the  learned  trial  court  erred  in  allowing  the  jury  to 
draw  such  inference,  and  the  learned  Court  of  Appeals 
erred  in  affirming  the  jddgment  in  that*te8pe<^. 
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The  learned  trial  court  comnxitted  revenrible  error  in 
admitting  in  evidence  the  go-called  ^^pink  booka"  Chicago 
Lumbering  Co.  v.  Hewitt^  04.  Fed.  Bep.  814;  Eeni  ▼.  Oarvinf 
1  Gray,  148;  Chndd  v.  HarOey,  187  MasBachiifietta,  561; 
fforwaHJc  v.  Ireland^  68  Connecticut,  1;  jStMn  v.  rAurmony 
112  Michigan,  416;  /"iM^fe  v.  MitchM,  M  California,  550; 
Pnc«  V.  Standard  Life  Co.^  90  Minnesota,  264;  Chaffee  y. 
United  States,  18  Wall.  516. 

The  admission  of  hearsay  evidence,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  error,  violated  the  right  of  accused  to  be  con- 
fronted inth  the  witnesses  against  him.  United  States 
Constitution,  6th  Amendment;  Motes  v.  United  S totes j  178 
U.  8.  468;  Kirbff  v.  United  States,  174  U.  S.  47;  Coolay 
on  Constitutional  limitations,  7th  ed.,  p.  451;  People  v. 
Bronticich,  200  N.  Y.  385 ;  State  v.  Thomas,  64  Nor.  Car.  74; 
United  States  v.  AngeU,  11  Fed.  R^.  84,  48;  People  v. 
Goodrode,  182  Michigan,  542. 

The  trial  court  committed  reversible  error  in  allowing 
in  evidence  acts  and  declaraticms  of  a  co-eonspirator  thir- 
teen years  prior  to  the  conspiracy.  Logan  v.  United  States, 
144  U.  8.  268;  Train  v.  Tei^,  51  Hun  (N,  T,),  215;  State 
V.  Crofford,  121  Iowa,  395;  WUliams  v.  Dickinson,  28  Flor- 
ida, 90;  Wilson  v.  People,  94  Illinois,  299;  People  v,  Irwn, 
77  California,  494;  State  v.  Mcberly,  121  Missouri,  604. 

[187]  Mr.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Denison,  with 
whom  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  Mr.  Felix  Frankfyrter 
were  on  the  brief,  for  the  United  States. 

The  plea  of  immunity  was  not  well  founded.  Hale  v. 
Henkd,  201  U.  S.  43,  69;  Brown  v.  Walker,  161  U.  S.  591; 
United  States  v.  Swift,  186  Fed.  Bep.  1002;  United  States 
V.  Armour,  142  Fed  Eep.  808;  State  v.  Murphy,  128  Wis- 
consin, 201;  State  v.  Warner,  1?  I^ea  (Tenn.),  52,  62-64; 
Jn  re  KUtle,  180  Fed.  Bep.  946,  948  (So.  Dist.,  N.  T.) ; 
.  United  States  v.  KimbaU,  117  Fed.  Rep.  156,  163,  166,  168. 

The  immunity  provisions  are  statutes  in  derogation  of 
essential  government^  powers,  and  as  such  should  not  be 
e^rtended  beyond  t^e  purpose  of  their  enactment.  Louis- 
viUe  RaOAJoay  y.  K fn^ky ^  lil  U^.  S-  677,  685;   United 
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StatM  r.  Bun^  25  Fed.  Cas.,  pp.  89-40;  JEToIis  y.  Hetkkelj 
iupra;  Anwrukm  Lithographio  Campamy  v,  WerehmaUter% 
221  IT.  S.  60&;  Wigmore  on  Evidence,  §  2192. 

The  purpose  of  the  immunity  statutes,  as  shown  by 
their  structure  and  their  historic^  eyolution,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  obstruciiim  of  the  specified  proaeeutions  by  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  privilege.  This  purpose  was 
aocon4)li8hed  by  an  exchange  of  immunity  for  the  privi*^ 
lege.  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  terms  of  the  act  or 
its  history  to  indicate  any  intention  of  granting  a  bonns 
in  addition  to  this  exdiange. 

The  form  of  the  act  of  February  11,  1898,  is  a  balance 
indicating  an  exchange.  The  dauae  beginning  ^But"  is 
in  relation  to  and  a  plain  exchange  for  the  clause  which 
withdcaws  the  ^^ excuse"  from  testifying  on  the  ground  of 
incrimination. 

Also  the  word  ^concerning"  indicates  a  real  connection 
with  a  crime  analogous  to  the  connection  which  would  raise 
the  privilege. 

The  theory  of  petitioner's  brief,  that  the  purpose  of 
Congress  was  to  ^encourage  volunteer  witnesses"  and  to 
"  persuade "  them  to  -testify,  by  giving  them  **  a  reward " 
[1S6)  of  absolnticm  from  all  crimes,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  base  itself  on.  It  was  repudiated  by  Judge  Qarpenter 
in  Uie  Swift  case^  aupra^  and  by  Wigmore  in  the  paosage 
quoted,  supra. 

Qongress  has  been  exceedingly  consec^ative  in  the.  en- 
actment of  statutes  granting  immunity.  Instead  of  paasr 
ing  a  general  immunity  statute,  it  haa  gone  step  by  step, 
granting  no  greater  immunity  than  was  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  various  commerce  latrs..  Section  860 
of  the  Sevised  Statutes;  Oirnnselman  v.  H,Uekc6ch^  143 
U.  S.  647;  act  of  February  11,  1898;  (27  Stkt  448,  see 
appendix) ;  American  Lithographic.  OfK  v.  Werohmeister^ 
221  U.  S,  603r  611  {  BT(ADn  v.  Weiher^  161  U.  S.  561;  Foai% 
V.  Buchanan,  liS  Fed.  Rep.  156;.  act  of  February.  26,  1908^ 
9upra;  Hale  v.  Henhel,  eupra;  United  States  v.  ArmauTy 
supra/  act  of  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat  798,  appendix) ;  met 
of  March  »,  1907,  e.  12664,  84  Stat  1246;  United  States  r. 
Kimbally  supra.  ,^       .    ./  >     /    •  .   >       .    .  .  . 
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No  possible  public  policy  eftUfi^  for  an  esienrioiv  of  the 
immunity  statute  to  the  giving  of  innocent  evidence  not 
protected  by  the  constitational  privilege.  Btute  v.  Murphy^ 
mpra. 

None  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Heike  was  incrunuiat« 
ing,  and  none  of  it  could  have  been  withheld  by  him  under 
the  constitutional  privilege.  VniUd  8ia4^  v.  ButTy  mpra; 
Brawn  v.  Walker j  eupra;  Queet^  v.  Boy^s,  1  B.  &  S.  Stl, 
831;  Ex  parte  Irvine^  74  Fed.  Rep.  960;  Uiuted  States  v. 
Prioe^  168  Fed.  Kep.  S04,  907;  Bick&ry  v;  United  8ta^, 
151  U.  S.  303;  Hayden  v.  WaUmu^  96  Fed.  Sep.  279,  381-- 
282;  Wilson  v.  United  States^  221  U.  S.  861;  Dreier  v. 
United  States,  221  U.  &  3M;  fi'.  <&  O.  v.  Int.  Com.  Comm., 
221U.  &612. 

The  invi^unity  statutes  do  not  grant  immunity  except- 
ing for  offenses  under  the  acts  to  which  they  refer.  As  to 
evidence  tending  to  incriminate  a  witness  of  other' offenses 
entirely  unrelated  to  such  acts,  he  still  retains  the  const!- 
[189]  tutional  privilege.  BeuteU  v.  Magone,  167  U.  S.  154, 
157,  158;^^^^  V.  EOsworthy  181  Nor.  Car.  778;  Oommon- 
loealth  V.  Daly,  4  Gray  (Mass.),  209;  Rudolph  v.  State,  128 
Wisconsin,  222,  226. 

The  admission  of  the  80*<»lled  ^pink  books^  on  the  trial 
of  the  plea  of  not  guilty  was  not  error. 

An  unnteeasarily  complete  fonndetion  was  laid  for  these 
books.  Chicago  Limbering  Co.  v.  Hewitt,  64  Fed.  Rep. 
814;  Miss.  Logging  Ooi  v.  Robsen,  69  Fed.  Hep.  773^  781, 
782  ,(C.  a  A.  8th  a);  Greene  y.  United  States,  VSA^  ¥^. 
Bep.  401;  Kerrch  v.  United  States,  171  Fed.  liep.  866,'  369; 
€frunberg.v.  United  States,'  145  Fed.  Rep.  81,  91;  Baeon  v. 
United  States,  97  Fed.  Rep.  35,  40-41 ;  1  Wigmore  on  Evi- 
dence, §  1521,  pp.  1888-89,  and  §  1580,  pp.  1895-^6;  Conti- 
fmntal  BasA  v.  National  BahJc,  108  Tennessee,  374. 

The  admiflsioA  on  the  main  trial  of  the  testimony  of 
Spit^er  oiMiceming  the  early  history  of  the^  conspiracy  was 
not  error.  ^United  States  v.  KisseU,  supra;  Wood  v.  United 
States,  16  Pet.  842,  860-^1;  BoUonihf  y.  United  States,  1 
Story^  185;  United  States  v.  Se  Barrels,  7  Blatch.  469,  472; 
Stmdard  "OU  Co.  v.  United  States,  221  U.  fi.  1 ;  ^  Gmmleaf 
on  Evidence,  16th  ed.,  §  98;  State  v.  WdOker^  supra^ 
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Mr.  Justice  Holmm  deKvered  the  opinion  of  die  <soiirt 

The  petitioner  was  indicted  for  frauds  on  the  revenue, 
and,  in  the  sixth  count,  under  Eev.  Stat.,  §  5440,  for  a  con- 
spiiracy  to  commit  such  frauds  by  effecting  entries  of  raw 
sugars  at  less  than  their  true  weights  by  means  of  false 
written  statements  as  to  the  same.  Rev.  Stat.,  §  5445.  Act 
of  June  10,  1890,  c.  407,  §  9,  26  Stat.  131,  135.  He  pleaded 
in  bar  that,  in  1909  and  1910,  answering  the  Government's 
subpoBna,  he  had  testified  and  produced  dociunentary  evi- 
dence before  a  Federal  grand,  jury  investigating  alleged 
broftch^  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  that  the  testimony 
and  documents  concerned  the  subject-  [140]  matter  of  the 
present  indictment  and  that  therefore  he  was  exempted  from 
liabiUty  by  the  act  of  February  25, 1903,  c.  755,  32  Stat.  854, 
904|  as  amended  June  30,1906,  c.  3920,  34  Stat.  798.  There 
was  a  replication;  issue  was  joined;  a  trial  was  had  upon 
the  plea,  in  which  the  court  directed  a  verdict  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, 175  Fed^  Bep.  852;  leave  was  given  to  plead  over; 
a  premature  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  case  before  this 
courti  217  n.  S.  4£3y  and  then  there  was  a  trial  on  the  merits 
in,  whieh  the  petitioner  was  found  guilty  on  the  sixth  count. 
Th«/ Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  judgment,  192 
Fed  Sep.  88,  .112  C.  C,  A-  615.  Whereupon  a  writ  of  certio- 
nuri  was  granted  by  this  court 

The  investigation  in  which  the  petitioner  testified  con- 
oe^med  transactions  of  the  Aji^erioan  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany. See  Penmylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.  v.  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.y  166  Fed.  Bep.  254.  The  petitioner  was 
wnunoned  to  produce  records  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  and  to  testify.  He  appeared,  produced 
the  records  and  te^ified  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  sabpcenas  were  addressed,  secretary  of  the  New » York 
<Hurp(nn^tian  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey 
ooifporation  o{  the  san^e  name.  He  summed  up  what  the 
books  pi^i^ced  showed  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Kew 
York  coinpany.  He  identified,  his  signature  to  four  checks 
lof  the  company  in, a  traitsaetion  npt  in  question  here — the 
Kiss^-Se^  Ipai^  mentioned, in  {7m^^  States  v.  Kissel,  218 
IT.  S.  601,  608.    These  checks  were  not  used  in  the  present 
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case.  He  testified  as  to  the  owners^iip  of  the  Havem^er 
and  Elder  Befinery  in  Brooklyn.  Finally  he  produced  a 
table  showing  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  were  melted 
^ach  year  from  1887  to  1907  in  each  refinery,  this  table  of 
course  not  purporting  to  represent  the  petitioner's  personal 
knowledge,  but  being  a  summary  of  reports  furnished  by 
the  company's  different  employees,  and,  the  Gtovemnient 
contends,  volunteered  by  him. 

[141]  The  act  of  February  26,  190S,  c.  765,  32  Stat  864, 
904,  appropriates  $600,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  and  Anti-Trust  Ad;s,  ^Provided,  that  no 
person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  be  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter, 
or  thing  concerning  which  he  may  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence, documentary  or  otherwise,  in  any  proceeding,  suit, 
or  prosecution  under  said  acts;  Provided  further,  that 
no  person  so  testifying  shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution 
or  punishment  for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying.^ 
(This  last  proviso  was  added  only  from  superfluous  cau^ 
tion  and  throws  no  light  on  the  construction.  GUckstem 
V.  United  States^  222  U.  S.  139,  148,  144.)  By  the  amend- 
ment of  June  30,  1906,  c.  3920,  84  Stat.  798,  immunily 
under  the  foregoing  and  other  provisions  ^  shall  extend 
only  to  a  natural  person  who,  in  obedience  to  a  iabp«na, 
gives  testimony  under  oath  or  produces  evidence,  dMu- 
mentary  or  otherwise,  under  oath." 

The  petitioner  contended  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  testified 
upon  a  matter  under  the  Sherman  Act,  he  had  an  amnesty 
by  the  statute  from  liability  for  any  and  every  offense 
that  was  connected  with  that  matter  in  any  degree,  or, 
at  least,  every  offense  toward  the  discovery  of  which  his 
testimony  led  up,  even  if  it  had  no  actual  effect  in  bringing 
the  discovery  about.  At  times  the  argument  seemed  to 
suggest  that  any  testimony,  although  not  incriminating, 
if  relevant  to  the  later  charge,  brought  the  amnesty  into 
play.  In  favor  of  the  broadest  construction  of  the  im- 
munity act,  it  is  argued  thkt  when  it  was  passed  there  was 
an  imperious  popular  demand  that  the  inside  working  of 
the  trusts  should  be  investigated,  and  that  the  people  and 
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CongTHis  cared  ao  much  to  secure  Uie  neoeesary  eyidenoe 
that  they  were  willing  that  some  guilty,  persons  should 
escape,  as  that  reward  was.  necessary  to  the  end.  The 
OoYemmeut,  on  the  other  hand^  maimfaaijis  that  the  statute 
should  be  fimited  as  nearly  as  may  [148]  be  by  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  ctmstitutional  privilege  of  which  it  takes  the 
place. 

Of  course  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  an  amnesty 
and  the  constitutional  protection  of  a  party. from  being) 
Qompelled  in  a  criminal  case  to  be  a  witnesa  against  him- 
aalf.  Amendment  V.  But  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  stat* 
ute  is  to  make  evidence  available  and  compulsory  that 
othwwise  could  not  be  got  We  see  no  reason  for  sup* 
pofetng  that  the  act  offered  a  gratuity  to  crime*  It  should 
be  construed,  so  far  as  its  words  fairly  allow  the  oonstruc- 
tion^  as  coterminous  with  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  privilege  of  the  person  concerned.  We  befieve  its 
policy  to  be  the  same  aa  that  of  the  earlier  act  of  February 
11,  1893,  G.  83,  27  Stat.  443,  which  read  ""  No  person  shall 
be  excused  from  attending  and  testifying,"  Ac.  ^^But  no 
person  shall  be  prosecuted,"  Ac,  as  now,  thus  showing  the 
correlation  between  constitutional  right  and  immunity  by 
the  form.  That  statute  was  parsed  because  an  earlier  one, 
in  the  language  of  a  late  ease,  ^  was  not  coextensive  with' 
the  constitutional  privilege.''  American  Lithographic  Co. 
V.  Werckmeister,  221  U.  S.  608,  611.  Compare  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1903,  c.  708,  §  3,  32  Btat.  847,  848.  To  illustrate, 
we  think  it  plain  that  merely  testifying  to  his  own  name, 
although  the  fact  is  relevant  to  the  present  indictment  as 
weU  as  to  the  previous  investigation,  was  not  enough  to  give 
the  petitioner  the  benefit  of  the  act  See  3  Wigmore,  Evi-i 
dence,  §2261. 

There  is  no  need  to  consider  exscUy  how  far  the  paral^ 
lelism  should  be  carried.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  testis 
mony  most,  relied  upon  was  the  summary  made  from  the 
boob  of  the  company  by  its  servants,  at  the  petitioner^ 
direction,  and  simply  haoided  over  by  hin^;  thkt  apart  li-om 
the  statute  the  petitioner  could  not  have  prevented  the  pn>' 
duction  of  the  books  or  papers. of  the  (Miinpaiiy,.aBch  aa'the 
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summary  was  when  made,  or  refused  it  if  (14S]  he  had  the 
custody  of  them,  and  that  the  deoisions  that  established- 
the  duty  to  produce  go  upon  Ae  absence  :of  constitutional 
privilege,  not  upon  the  ground  of  statutory  immunity  in 
such  a  case.  Wilson  v.  United  Staiea^  2&1  U.  S.  361,  877 
et  seq.  Dreier  v.  VniUd  States,  221  U.  S.  8M,  400.  Baltir 
mare  <6  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Cofnanis- 
sion,  221  U.  S.  612,  623.  Wheeler  v.  United  States,  226 
n.  S.  478.  Chant  v.  United  States,  ante,  p.  75.  But  this 
consideration  does  not  stand  alone,  for  the  evidence  given 
in  the  former  proceeding  did  not  concern  the  present  one 
and  had  no  such  tendency  to  incriminate  the  petitioner  as 
to  have  afforded  a  ground  for  refusing  to  give  it,  even 
apart  from  the  statute  and  the  fact  that  it  came  from  the 
corporation  bo<As.*  Taking  aU  these  considerations  togetiier 
we  think  it  plain  that  the  petitioner  could  take  nothing 
bf  his  plea. 

The  evidence  did  not  concern  any  matter  of  the  present 
chargew  Not  only  was  the  general  subject  of  the  former 
investigation  whoUy  different,  but  the  specific  things  testi- 
fied to  had  no  connection  with  the  facts  now  in  proof  mudi 
dosi&r  than  that  they  all  were  dealings  of  the  same  sugar 
ocunpany.  The  frauds  on  the  revenue  wete  accomplished 
by  a  secret  introduction  of  springs  into  some  of  the  scales 
in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  apparent  weight  of  some 
sugar  imported  from  abroad.  The  table  of  meltings  by 
the  year  had  no  bearing  on  the  frauds,  as  it  was  not  con- 
fined ta  the  sugar  fraudulently  weighed  and  it  does  not 
appear  how  the  number  of  pounds  was  made  up.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  part  of  the  sugar  embraced  in  the  table  was 
the  sugar  falsely  weighed  did  not  make  the  table  evidence 
concerning  the  frauds.  The  same  consideraticm  i^ows  that 
it  did  not  tend  to  incriminate  the  witness.  It  neither  led 
nor  could  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  his  crime.  So  the 
admission  of  his  signature  to  certain  checks,  although  it 
furnished  a  possible  standard  of  the  petitioner's  handwriting 
if  there  had  [144)  been  any  dispute  about  it,  which  there 
was  not,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case  at  least  had 
Bother  .^Mmeetioii  nor  triminatiag  effect  When  the  statute 
speaks  of  testimony  concerning  a  matter  it  means  concem- 
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mg  it  in  a  sabstantiiil  way,  just  as  the  constitutsonal  pro- 
tection is  confined  to  real  danger  and  does  not  extend  to 
remote  possibilities  oat  of  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 
Braion  t.  Walker^  161  U.  S.  691,  699,  600.  See  6  Wigmore, 
Evidence,  §  2&81,  p.  388.  Other  qnestions  would  have  to 
be  dealt  with  before  the  petitioner  could  prevail  upon  his 
plea;  but  as  we  condiler  what  we  have  said  sufficient,  we 
shall  discuss  it  at  no  greater  length.  There  was  no  dispute 
as  to  the  facts  and  a  verdict  upon  it  for  the  Gk>vemment 
properly  was  directed  by  the  court. 

The  other  matters  complained  of  would  not  have  war- 
ranted the  issue  of  the  writ  of  certiorari  and  may  be  dealt 
with  in  few  words.  The  petitioner  was  denied  a  separate 
trial,  and  this  is  alleged  as  error.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  discretion  confined  to  the  trial  judge  was  abused. 
United  States  v.  BaU,  163  U.  S.  662,  672.  Again  it  is  said 
that  if  the  evidence  proved  the  petitioner  guilty  of  a  con- 
spiracy it  iMroved  him  guilty  of  the  substantive  offense. 
It  may  be  that  there  has  been  an  abuse  of  indictment  for 
conspiracy,  aa  suggested  by  Judge  Holt  in  United  States  v. 
Kissel^  173  Fed.  Kep.  823,  828,  but  it  hardly  is  made  clear 
to  us  that  this  is  an  instance.  At  all  events  the  liability 
for  conspiracy  is  not  taken  away  by  its  .success — ^that  is, 
by  the  accomplishment  of  the  substantive  offense  at  which 
the  conspiracy  aims.  Braufn  v.  EUiott^  226  U.  S.  392.  Reg. 
V.  Button,  11  Q.  B.  929.    Bex  v.  Spraffp,  2  Burr.  993,  999. 

An  objection  is  urged  to  the  admission  of  certain  books, 
called  the  pink  books,  in  evidence — they  being  the  books 
in  which  were  entered  weights  given  by  one  set  of  weigh- 
er&~^the  city  weighers — the  weighers  not  having  been  called. 
These  weights  were  the  higher  ones  and  were  introduced 
as  evidence  of  the  discrepancy.  They  appear  [146]  to 
have  bean  accepted  by  the  company,  were  checked  by  the 
company's  tallymen,  who  testified,  and  if  other  evidence 
than  that  of  the  men  who  made  the  entries  was  necessary 
it  was  produced.  See  2  Wigmore,  Evidence,  §§  1521,  1530. 
Another  objection  to  evidence  concerned  the  admission  of 
testimcmy  that  the  same  course  of  conduct  was  going  on 
long  before  the  date  in  the  indictment  when  it  is  alleged 
that  the  defendants  conspired. '  The  indictment  of  course 
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ehftrged  a  conspiracy  not  barred  by  tbe  statute  of  limita- 
tions, but.it  was  permissible  to  prove  that  the  course  of 
fraud  was  entered  on  long  before  and  kept  up.  Wood  v. 
United  StateSj  16  Pet  342,  360.  Standard  OU  Oo.  y.  United 
States,  221  U.  S.  1,  76.  The  acts  and  directions  of  earlier 
date  tended  to  show  that  the  same  conspiracy  was  on  foot. 
The  petitioner  was  there.  The  time  of  his  becomiAg  a  party 
to  it  was  uncertain.  The  longer  it  had  lasted  the  greater 
the  probability  that  he  knew  of  it  and  that  his  acts  that 
helped  it  were  done  with  knowledge  of  their  effect.  We 
think  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  sugges^on  that  the  evi- 
•dence  did  not  warrant  leaving  the  case  to  the  jury,  or  to 
add  further  to  the  discussion  that  the  case  received  below. 
Judgment  affirmed. 


UNITED  STATES  FIRE   ESCAPE   COUNTERBAL- 
ANCE CO.  V.  JOSEPH  HALSTED  CO. 

(District  Court,  N.  D.  mtnols,  B.  D.    AprU  le,  1912.) 

[196  Fed.  Bcp.  295.] 

MOI70POIJE8  (I  21) — Combinations — ^Rights  or  Mbicbkbs. — ^An  as- 
signee of  a  patent  holding  under  an  assignment  made  in  aid  of  a  com- 
bination violative  of  the  sWman  Anti-Trust  Act  (act  July  2»  1890, 
c.  647,  26  SUt.  209  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8200])  may  sue  in 
egulty  an  infringer  of  the  patent  who  can  not  Justify  his  wroagful 
acts  by  attacking  the  assignee  as  an  unlawful  combination,  since  a 
decree  establishing  title  In  the  assignee  and  an  infringement  by  the 
infringer  need  not  touch  the  question  of  Ulegal  combination.*  ^ 

[Ed.  Note.— For  otlier  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  i  15; 
Dec.  Dig.  i  21.} 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  Fire  Escape  Coun- 
terbalance Company  against  the  Joseph  Halsted  Company. 
Exceptions  to  the  substituted  amendment  of  answer  sus- 
tained. 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1912,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 

*The  same  general  principle  Is  stated  In  Coca-Cola  Co,  ▼.  Deacon 
Brown  Go,,  SX)0  Fed/  105i  106;  Coca-Cola  Co.  v.  Oa^la  Co.,  200  Fe<1. 
720^  726,:  Boardiaiffl^  Qc$  d^.  w.  Prett^Ute  Cq^  215  Fed.  Q92,  697. 
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Opinion  of  the  Court 
Brown  dk  Hophka^  of  Chicago,  III.,  for  complainant 

Hill  dk  HiUy  of  Chicago,  111.,  for  defendant. 

Sanboitn,  District  Judge. 

Exceptions  to  amendment  to  answer.  An  order  snstain- 
ing  exceptions  to  a  part  of  the  original  answer  having  been 
made,  defendant  was  allowed  to  amend,  and  did  so,  March 
[S%J  15,  1912.  Exceptions  being  made  to  the  amendment 
and  heard,  defendant  offered  a  substitute  amendment,  and 
made  a  motion  for  leave  to  file  April  10, 1912.  This  motion 
.was  granted,  the  exceptions  to  the  amendment  to  stand  as 
exceptions  to  the  substitute.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  assignment  of  a  patent  in  aid  of  a  combination  madie 
unlawful  by  the  Sherman  Act  operates  to  pass  title,  or  is  to 
be  treated  as  absolutely  void  for  all  purposes  and  in  all 
places.  May  an  infringer,  one  who  unlawfully  takes  the 
property  of  another,  defend  himself  on  the  ground  that  the 
property  so  taken  or  despoiled  became  vested  in  his  adver- 
sary by  an  unlawful  actt  Is  the  latter  to  be  excluded  from 
the  courts  because  he  is  himself  a  lawbreaker,  or  is  his  own 
wrcmgdoing  to  be  redressed  only  through  tiie  remedies  pecul- 
iarly applicable! 

It  is  urged  that  the  amendment  to  the  answer  shows  that 
the  assignment  of  the  patent  sued  on  was  made  as  part  of 
an  illegal  scheme  to  monopolize  the  business  of  dealing  in 
fire  escapes,  and  that  defendant,  though  alleged  to  be  an 
infringer,  may  therefote  attack  the  patent  truisfer.  Stated 
briefly,  the  substituted  amendment  sets  out  the  follbwing: 
Complainant  does  not  make,  use,  or  sell  the  patented  devices, 
but  is  au  illegal  corporation  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  to  fix 
prices  or  limit  output,  being  merely  a  holding  company. 
Complainant  was  organized  to  acquire  patents,  and  gain 
control  of  non-patented  devices,  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing competition  and  regulating  prices  of  fire  escapes.  This 
it  does  tiirough  licenai^es,  who  were  engaged  in  making  and 
installing  fire  escapes  prior  to  complainant's  organisation. 
The  business  of  these  licensees  is  substi^ntially  the  same  as 
before,  excet>t  that  they  now  pay  license  feed  tb'complainani. 
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Each  licensee  makes  a  different  fonn  of  fire  tsoape.  Prior 
to  joining  the  combination  some  of  the  licensees  had  pat- 
ents and  others  had  not  The  latter  class  had  been  making 
fire  escapes  not  within  the  patent  sued  on,  without  moles- 
tation or  payment  of  royalty,  and  they  are  still  ma,king  the 
same  styles  as  before,  but  paying  license  fees  to  complain- 
ant. The  licenses  were  made  without  consideration  except 
immunity  to  the  licensees  from  competition  and  unjust 
prosecution,  and  the  opportunity  of  joining  others  in  sup- 
pressing competition  and  raising  prices.  Prior  to  complain- 
ant's organization,  the  fire  escapes,  both  patented  and  non- 
patented,  were  in  competition  which  is  now  suppressed.  It 
is  alleged,  as  a  conclusion  from  the  facts  thus  stated,  that 
complainant  is  an  unlawful  combination  under  the  Sher- 
man Act  (act  July  2, 1390,  c.  647,  26  Stat  209  [U.  S.  Comp. 
St  1901,  p.  3200]),  all  its  acts  and  contracts  in  furtherance 
of  the  scheme  are  void — 

'*  and  that  any  and  all  title  to  property  of  any  nature  a<!4uired  by  or 
onder  any  such  contract  or  agreement  in  furtberance  and  In  aid  of 
such  illegal  acts,  is  also  absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect;  that  the 
alleged  assignment  of  the  patent  herein  sued  on  to  the  complainant 
was  in  furtherance  of  and  in  aid  of  accomplishing  said  Ulegal  combi- 
nation; that  qpid  assignment  and  Uils  suit  against  this  defendant, 
and  suits  against  others  similarly  situated,  are  each  st^ps  in  one  and 
the  same  fraudulent  and  illegal  scheme,  the  oae  being  dependent 
upon  the  other  for  its  success,  to  control  the  prices  of  fire  escapes, 
to  supress  competition,  and  to  compel  this  defendant  and  other 
manufacturers  of  fire  escapes  who  are  not  in  said  combination,  to  yield 
to  the  im]  demands  of  the  complainant  to  that  effect,  or  to  drire 
them  oat  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  iire  escapes, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  tbe  public  and  contrary  to  .public  tMHIcy 
under  tlie  law;  that  9aid  assignment  is,  therefore,  illegal^  void  and 
of  no  force  and  effect  to  transfer  title  of  said  patent  to  the  com- 
plainant herein;  and  that  the  complainant  therefore  has  no  title  in 
the  patent  sued  on,  and  no  title  or  right  of  any  kind'  sttlBclent  to 
found  this  suit  upon." 

By  the  great  weight  of  Federal  authority,  the  infringer 
of  a  patent  cannot  justify  his  acts  by  attacking  complainant 
as  a  trust  or  unlawful  combination.  This  is  simply  saying, 
**  You're  another.''  Complainant  may  be  an  obnoxious  com- 
bination, but  that  does  not  excuse  defendant  foi  appro- 
priating its  property.    Such  a  doctrine  would  justify  steal- 
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ing  stolen  ^pDods  from  the  tluef,  or  despoUing  any  sealpr 
supposed  trust  of  all  its  holdings.  Strait  v.  Natumal  Ear- 
.  rov)  Co.  (C.  CO  51  Fed-  819;  EdUan  El.  Lt.  Co.  v,  Sawyer- 
Man  El  Co.,  58  Fed.  593,  3  G.  C.  A.  605;  Otu  EUvat^r 
Co.  V.  Oeiger  (C.  C.)  107  Fed.  131.  La  CowMUy  v.  Vfiion 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  184  U.  S.  540,  22  Sup.  Ct  481,  46  K  Ed. 
679,  Cannolly  bought  pipe  and  gave  notes  for  it,  upon 
which  the  suit  .^fi3  brought,  alleging  that  he  ought  not  to 
pay  the  notes  because  the  pipe  oompaay  wa3  an  unlawful 
trust,  and  that  the  sale  for  which  the  notes  were  given  was 
made  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  truat.  He  also  claimed 
treble  damages  under  the  Sherman  Act    The  court  say : 

**Tlie  defenaa  oannot  be  maintained.  Assuming,  as  dcfeadents 
contend,  that  tlie  aUegiw)  combination  was  iUegal  M  tested  by  tbe 
principles  of  the  common  law,  etiU  it  would  not  foUow  that  they 
conld,  at  common  law,  refuse  to  pay  for  pipe  bought  by  them  under 
special  contracts  with  the  plaintiff.  The  illegality  of  sudi  combi- 
nation did  not  piwent  the  plaintiff  corporation  firom  sening  pipe 
that  it  otitained  ttom  its  oonstitnent  eoMpanlcs  or  either  of  them. 
.It  coald  pass  a  title  by  a  sale  to  any  ooe  desiring  to  boy,  and  the 
buyer  could  not  Justifjr  a  refusal  to  pay  for  what  he  had  boi^^t 
and  received  by  proving  that  the  seller  had  previously,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  its  business,  entered  into  un  illegal  combination  with 
others  in  reference  generally  to  the  sale  of  Akron  pipe." 

The  Connolly  case  was  an  action  at  law,  while  this  is  in 
equity,  and  it  is  urged  that  a  coui^  of  equity  will  not  lend 
its  aid  to  an  illegal  trust  even  to  the  extent  of  protecting 
its  property  rights.  In  other  words,  that  an  unlawful  com- 
bination may  be  freely  despoiled  of  its  property  without 
equitable  relief,  even  if  it  can  sue  at  law.  No  such  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  the  Connolly  case,  and  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  this  circuit  held  a  like  defense  un- 
availing against  creditors'  claims  presented  in  an  equity 
case,  in  Dennehy  v.  McNvlta,  86  Fed.  825,  80  C.  C.  A.  426, 
41  L.  R.  A.  609,  certiorari  denied  176  U.  S.  688,  20  Sup. 
Ct.  1026,  44  L.  Ed.  688.  The  claims  in  question  were  for 
rebates  made  by  a  corporation  which  had  been  held  an 
unlawful  monopoly  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  and  were 
disallowed  on  another  ground.  Moreover,  the  claims  were 
based  upon  the  contracts  themselves,  so  the  question  was 
directly  raised,  and  not  collaterally,  as  in  the  case  now 
96825*— VOL  4-17 SO 
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tmder  eonsidenttion.  The  Dennehy  decision  was  approved 
in  the  ComwOg  case,  184  U.  S.  647,  22  Sap.  Ct.  481,  46  K 
Ed.  679.  The  latter  case  is  also  authority  for  the  position 
that  the  Sherman  Act  does  not  avoid  contracts  made  by 
an  illegal  combination  miless  themselves  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce. 

[898]  The  question  of  the  vaKdity  of  contracts  of  sale  by 
an  unlawful  trust,  made  in  furtherance  of  the  combination, 
was  examined  at  length  in  Oon.  Wall  Paper  Co,  v.  Vaigktj 
212  U.  S.  227,  256,  29  Sup.  Ct.  280,  58  L.  Ed.  486,  and  sudi 
a  sale  held  void  in  a  suit  brought  on  the  contract.  The  Con- 
nolly case  was  distingililshed  on  the  ground  that  the  sale 
there  was  not  a  part  of,  nor  in  execution  of,  any  general 
plan  or  scheme  condemned  by  the  law.  It  was  simply  the 
case  of  a  corporation  selling  its  own  goods  to  a  stranger 
wishing  to  buy  them.  But  in  the  Yoight  case  the  sale  was 
based  upon  agreement  which  were  essential  parts  of  an 
illegal  scheme;  the  vendee  having  made  a  purchasing  agree- 
ment by  which  sales  were  unlawfully  restricted.  Judgment 
for  the  cprporaticm  would  have  given  effect  to  an  illegal 
combination. 

It  is,  however,  argued  that,  even  though  a  trespasser  can- 
,not  defend  his  act  by  showing  that  his  adversary  is  guilty 
of  malum  prohibitum,  yet  patent  infringement  suits  stand 
on  a  somewhat  different  ground.  A  person  bringing  an 
infringement  suit  must  show  title  to  the  patent,  while  the 
mere  possessor  of  tangible  property,  though  without  title, 
may  sue  for  trespass.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  it  is  always 
open  to  defendant  in  an  infringement  suit  to  attack  plain- 
tiff's title.  If  he  relies  on  an  assignment,  defendant  may 
show  its  invalidity.  A  transfer,  it  is  further  argued,  made 
in  aid  of  unlawful  combination,  is  absolutely  void,  passing 
no  title  of  any  kind.  So  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
in  any  and  all  patent  infringement  suits  4^fendant  xqaj 
raise  the  question  of  trust  or  no  trust,  good  or  bad  trust, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  whenever 
there  was  a  patent  transfer  in  aid  of  the  combination. 
The  United  Stetes  Steel  Corporation,  for  instance,  is  the 
ow^er  by  assignment  of  hundreds  of  patents.  In  all  ite 
infringement  suite  may  defendante  raise  the  question  now 
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i0  litigation  by  the  Oovenimfint  whettimr  it  ia  of  is  not 
within  the  Sherman  Act?  The  question  would  seem  to 
suggest  the  answer,  to  the  effect  that  an  inf  riiigement  suit 
may  be  disposed  of  without  touching  the  question  of  trust 
or  combination,  and  that  the  court,  in  adjudging  infringe- 
ment, would  not  thereby  approve  a  possible  illegal  combina- 
tion. A  patent  transfer  is  valid  to  pass  title,  even  though 
made  pursuant  to  unlawful  combination.  A  fraudulent  sale 
is  still  a  sale,  good  until  set  aside,  and  can  be  attacked  only 
by  some  one  injured.  Neither  grantor  nor  grantee  may 
question  it.  It  ia  voidable  as  to  those' intended  to  be  injured, 
but  good  as  to  all  others.  This  rule  has  been  often  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court  i^  ejectment  and  various 
other  cases.  Luhrs  v.  Hancock^  181  U.  S.  567,  573,  21  Sup. 
Ct  726,  45  L.  Ed.  1005;  Milwaukee  cfe  M.  B.  Co.  v.  Soutter, 
18  Wall.  517,  523,  20  L.  Ed.  543.  "A  person  does  not  be- 
come an  outlaw  and  lose  all  rights  by  doing  an  illegal  act.'' 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  Nat.  Bank  <&  Loan  Co.  v.  Petrie^ 
189  U.  S.  428,  28  Sup.  Ct  512,  47  L.  Ed.  879.  "A  man  by 
committing  a  fraud  does  not  become  an  outlaw  and  caput 
lupinum."  Stofela  v.  Nugent,  217  U.  S.  499,  30  Sup.  Ct. 
600,  54  L.  Ed.  856.  Even  though  the  sole  inducement  and 
consideration  for  the  patent  transfer  were  the  expected 
benefits  to  be  realized  from  the  trust,  yet  this  does  not 
avoid  it.  ^'  In  most  cases  the  result  complained  of  as  spring- 
ing from  a  tort  is  a  contract,  the  contract  is  lawful,  and 
[899]  the  tort  goes  only  to  the  motives  which  led  to  its 
being  made,  as  when  it  is  induced  by  duress  or  fraud.^' 
Chattanooga  Foundry  v.  Atlanta,  208  V.  S.  390,  897,  27 
Sup.  Ct.  65,  51  L.  Ed.  241. 

The  sole  value  of  patent  property  resides  in  monopoly. 
Within  certain  limits  this  monopoly  may  be  made  to  extend 
to  non-patentable  property,  as  just  decided  by  the  Supreme 
C^urt  inSdmy  v.  Dick^  224  U.  S.  1,  82  Sup;  Ct.  364,  S6rL. 
Ed.  645,  176  O.  6.  751.  If  the  patentee  attempts  still  fur- 
ther to  extend  his  monopoly  by  occupying  unpatented  terri- 
tory, and  thus  brings  himself  within  the  civil  and  criminal 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act,  ke  is  amenable  under  that 
statute^  but  his  property  rights  secured  by  the  patent  remain. 
He  is  not  to  be  indireetly  punished  in  an  infringement,  .suit 
for  his  breach  of  an  ladapciideDt  strtnta 
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By  the  amendment  now  imder  consideration,  it  is  eoiig^t 
to  bring  the  patent  transfer  within  the  Voight  case  through 
the  allegation  that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  combina- 
tion. If,  in  making  a  decree  for  infringement  or  in  dis- 
missing for  want  of  it,  it  were  necessary  to  give  effect  to  an 
illegal  trust,  the  Voight  case  would  apply.  But  a  decree 
adjudging  infringement  would  not  do  this.  It  would  estab- 
lish title  in  complainant  and  infringement  by  defendant,  and 
this  without  touching  the  question  of  illegal  combination. 
That  question  the  court  is  not  compelled  to  decide.  If  a  suit 
were  brought  directly  upon  the  patent  transfer,  and  the 
defense  that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  an  unlawful  trust 
were  raised,  then  the  court  would  be  obliged  to  consider  that 
question.  The  transfer  could  not  in  that  event  be  upheld 
without  sustaining  also  the  trust,  if  one  really  existed.  Not 
so  here.  No  one  is  before  the  court  who  has  any  title  or 
standing  to  raise  the  question  of  trust  or  no  trust,  because 
the  patent  transfer  is  valid  whether  or  not  any  unlawful 
combination  in  reality  exists. 

A  somewhat  analogous  case  is  where  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty, or  a  claim  to  property,  enters  into  a  champertous  agree- 
ment with  his  attorney,  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  litigation  on  condition  of  sharing  in  the  recovery. 
For  a  court  to  entertain  the  suit  will  inevitably  give  effect 
to  the  champertous  contract,  yet  that  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
missal. The  plaintiff^s  title  or  claim  does  not  come  through 
the  unlawful  bargain;  hence  he  is  free  to  proceed.  Boone  v. 
Chiles^  10  Pet.  177,  9  L.  Ed.  388 ;  Bwmes  v.  Scott,  117  U.  S. 
582, 6  Sup.  Ct.  865,  29  L.  Ed.  991. 

The  exceptions  to  the  substituted  amendment  of  the  an- 
swer are  sustained* 


SmON  ET  AL  V.  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO.  ET  AL. 

(Cttreoit  Op«rt  8.  D.  New  York.    Deoamber  8,  1911.    On  Rebearing, 
January  2»  191Z) 

[192  Fed.  tteii..  Ott.] 

OBDOifAL  Law  (I  42)— IxicxTNrrr— YmncATioir  or  PuBAnrnos.— Aet 
Clong.  June  80,  V^,  c.  8020,  84  Stat.  706  (IT.  S.  Comp.  St.  Snpp. 
1909,  p.  1108),  provUHng  that  iammitv  diaU  eztHMl  eoljr  to  a 
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pitmn  wlio»  in  obedience  to  a  miipoena,  gi?eB  testimony  undef 
oeth,  or  produces  evldeiioe,  documentary  or  otherwise^  nnder  oatli» 
does  not  apply  to  a  person  verifying  a  pleading,  so  that  neither 
a  corporation  nor  an  Individual,  has  any  Immunity  In  doing  so.' 

(Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  I^aw,  Dec.  Dig.  I  42.] 
GoBPOKATioNS  (I  517) — PLEADINGS — Vebificatiow. — Codo  Civ.  Proc 
N.  Y.  f  525,  subd.  1,  requires  the  answer  of  a  domestic  corporation 
to  t>e  verified  by  one  of  its  officers,  and  section  528  declares  that 
tlie  verification  may  be  omitted  where  the  party  pleading  would 
be  privileged  to  testify  as  a  witness  concerning  an  allegation 
denied  in  the  pleading.  Held,  that  while  an  officer  of  a  corporation 
may  decline  to  verify  its  answer  in  an  action  at  law  in  a  Federal 
court  sitting  in  New  York,  where  the  New  York  law  relating  to 
verification  of  pleadings  must  be  folkywed,  on  the  ground  that  his 
doing  so  would  tend  to  incriminate  him,  the  fact  that  one  or  all 
of  the  corporation's  officers  would  be  incriminated  if  they  verified 
the  pleading  and  were  given  no  immunity  did  not  relieve  the  cor- 
poration from  the  duty  to  verify  Its  answer,  since,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  its  duty  to  select  or  provide  an  officer  to 
do  so,  who  would  not  be  incriminated. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Ck>rporations,  Cent  Dig.  if  2M7^ 
2051 ;  Dec  Dig.  I  517.] 
[668]  Witnesses  (I  806) — Psivileqk — Self  -  iNGBiumAnoN. — ^The 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  is  personal  to  a  witness  and 
cannot  be  availed  of  by  a  corporation,  to  Justify  withholding  its 
books,  correspondence,  and  accounts,  or  closing  the  mouths  of  its 
servants  and  agents  as  witnesses. 

[Ed.    Note.-pFor    other  cases,    see   Witnesses,    Gent    Dig.    fl 
105B-1060;  Dec.  Dig.  I  90&] 

At  Law.  Action  by  Louis  Simon  and  others  against  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  and  others.  On  motion  to 
compel  plaintiff  to  accept  an  nnverified  answer.    Denied. 

Bamuel  J»  RtMoh^  for  plaintiff. 

NicoU,  AnabUj  Lindsay  <&  Fuller^  for  defendant  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Co. 

Goldsmith,  Cohen^Cole  <fe  Weiss,  for  defendant  Metro- 
politan Tobacco  Co. 

Wabd,  Circuit  Judge. 

This  is  an  action  at  law  under  section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  (act  July  2, 1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat.  210  [U.  S. 

^ Sriiahua  coiyBightBd,;  iai2,.by  West  FttbUAing  OmipaBy.        i 
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Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8202])  to  recover  treble  damages  against 
two  domestic  corporations,  defendants.  The  complaint  is 
rerified,  and,  the  defendants  having  served  unverified  an- 
swers, the  plaintiff  returned  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  verified  by  an  officer,  as  required  by  section  525, 
8ubd.  1,  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  defendants  now  move  that  the  plaintiff  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  answers. 

Section  523  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  provides  that 
the  verification  may  be  omitted  "where  the  party  pleading 
would  be  privileged  from  testifying  as  a  witness  concern- 
ing an  allegation  or  denial  contained  in  the  pleading.'^  In 
an  action  in  the  Federal  courts  the  immunity  which  de- 
prives a  witness  of  the  privilege  of  not  incriminating  him- 
self must  be  given  by  the  Federal  law.  Jack  v.  Kansas^ 
199  U.  S.  372, 26  Sup.  Ct  73,  50  L.  Ed.  234 

[1]  Congress  in  the  act  of  June  30,  1906,  has  provided 
that: 

"  Immunity  shall  extend  only  to  a  natural  person  who  in  obedience 
to  a  subpoena  give^  testimony  under  oath  or  produces  eyidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  under  oath."  U.  S.  Comp.  St  Suk>. 
1909,  p.  lies. 

This  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  a  person  verifying  a 
pleading  {U,  S.  v.  Samtary  Mfg.  Co.  ID.  CJ,187  Fed.  229), 
so  that  neither  a  corporation  nor  an  individual  has  any  im- 
munity if  it  does  so. 

[21  The  law  of  New  York  requiring  the  answer  of  a  do- 
mestic corporation  to  be  verified  by  one  of  its  officers  must 
be  followed  in  the  Federal  courts  in  actions  at  law.  St. 
Louis  Railway  Co.  v.  Knight,  122  U.  Si  79,  96,  7  Sup.  Ct. 
1132,  30  L.  Ed.  1077.  Doubtless  an  pfficer  of  a  corporation 
may  decline  to  verify  the  company's  answer  in  an  action  at 
law  in  this  court  on  the  ground  that  his  doing  so  would  tend 
to  incriminate  him.  But  the  fact  that  one  or  all  of  the 
officers  of  the  company  would  be  incriminated  if  they  veri- 
fied the  answer  and  are  given  no  immunity  will  not  relieve 
it  of  the  requirement  that  its  answer  must  be  verified.  It 
must  select  an  officer  to  do  so  who  [664]  will  not  be  incrimi- 
nated, and  if  there  is  no  such  officei*  must  provide  one. 

The  practice  does  prevail  in  the  State  courts  of  New  York 
to  serve  unverified  aBswere  of  corpoimtioBe  in  libel  cases, 
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though  the  complaint  is  verified.  There  are  but  two  dad^^ 
sioBs  on  the  subject,  and  they  are  at  special  tern^  one  in 
1888,  Gof  V.  Star  PHntmg  Co^  21  Abb*  N.  C.  211,  and  5a*- 
terman  t.  Journal  Co.^  28  Misc.  Eep.  876,  59  N.  Y.  Supp. 
965,  in  1899.  This  practice  enables  the  corporation  to  deny 
as  matter  of  pleading,  and  so  to  compel  the  plaintiff  to 
prove,  what  it  might  have  to  admit  it  its  answer  were 
verified. 

[8]  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  HaJe 
V.  Henkel,  201  U.  &  48, 70, 74, 26  Sup.  Ct.  870, 50  L.  Ed.  652, 
and  WUsan  v.  United  States,  221  U-  &  361,  382-384,  31  Sup. 
Ct  538,  55  L.  Ed.  771,  has  held  that  the  privilege  agaijnst 
self-incrimination  is  personal  to  a  witness  and  oannot  be 
availed  of  by  a  corporation  so  as  to  withhold  its  books,  cor- 
respondence, and  accounts  or  to  dose  the  mouths  of  its  serv- 
ants and  agents  as  witnesses.  Obviously,  if  corporations 
could  do  this,  they  would  be  enabled  entirely  to  defeat  inves*. 
tigations  under  the  interstate  commerce  i^ct  and  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law. 

The  motion  is  denied. 

On  rdiearing. 

A  rehearing  of  the  motion  to  compel  the  defendants  to 
serve  a  verified  answer  has  been  granted  at  their  urgent 
solicitation.  I  will  consider  first  certain  criticisms  upon  the 
opinion  heretofore  handed  dowh  before  reconsidering  it  'on 
the  merits. 

It  is  intimated  by  defendants  that  the  court's  suggestion 
that  a  corporation  which  has  no  officer  who  can  verify  its' 
answer  without  tending  to  incriminate  himself,  and.  who  is 
willing  to  do  so,  should  elect  one  who.  can  is  immoral.  Why  i . 
It  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  a  corp<»atioii  in  such  case 
(which,  indeed,  is  very  hard  to  imagine)  ought  to  ^subxtiit 
to  a  judgment  by  default  if  it  has  a  defender  On  the  c^a- 
tnury,  it  would  ileem  to  be  clearly  its  duty  to  elect  an  officer 
who  can  verify  its  ansniser  without  incriminating  himself. 

Next,  they  say  that  sadi  an  officer  would  br  a  dummy, 
elected  to  deceive  the  court  loid  evade  the  law.  I  assume 
exactly  the  contrary,  namely,  thlitiauch  an  officer  is  elected 
because  he  can  verify  without  mcriminating  .himsdf,  aad) 
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tKat  the  dorporation  will  not  a^  him  to  rerify  a  false  an- 
swer, and,  that  if  it  does,  he  will  refuse  to  do  so. 

Another  criticism  made  is  that  the  by-laws  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  not  enable  it  to  fill  a  vacancy.  There  may  be  such 
a  corporation,  but  I  will  not  make  my  decision  depend  upon 
such  an  assumption. 

Reconsidering  the  decision  on  its  merits,  the  custom  stated 
in  the  defendants'  affidavits  that  unverified  answers  of  cor- 
porations in  Kbel  suits  are  accepted  by  practitioners  in  New 
York  City  depends  upon  the  decision  made  at  special  term 
in  1888  in  the  case  of  Go^  v.  Star  Printing  Co,,  21  Abb. 
N.  C.  211.  This  case  is  not  binding  even  on  any  court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  of  course  is  not  binding  on  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  which  follow  only  the  decisions  of  the  highest 
State  tribunals  in  construing  State  statutes.  What  I  am 
bound  to  follow  under  section  914,  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.  (U.  S. 
Comp.  St.  1901,  [666]  p.  684),  in  this  case,  is  the  provision 
of  section  628  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  that: 

"  Where  a  pleading  is  verified,  each  subsequent  pleading,  except  a 
demurrer,  on  the  general  answer  of  an  infant  by  his  guardian  ad 
Utem,  must  also  be  verified." 

This,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  a  wise  and  beneficial 
requirement,  intended  to  bring  out  the  truth  of  every  con- 
troversy in  the  very  first  statement;  allegations  of  the 
complaint  not  denied  being  admitted. 

The  next  two  provisions  involve  substantive  law.  They 
are: 

"But  the  verification  may  be  omi^l,  in  a  ease  where  it  is  not 
otherwise  specially  prescribed  by  law,  where  the  party  pleading 
would  be  privileged  from  testifying,  as  a  witness,  concerning  an  alle- 
gation or  denial  contained  in  the  pleading.  A  pleading  cannot  be 
used,  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the  party,  as  proof  of  a  fact 
admitted  or  aUeged  therein." 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  privilege  agaiaist  incrimination 
and  the  extent  of  immunity  conferred  upon  witnesses,  I  am 
bound  to  follow  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution- 
of  the  United  States,  tiie  acts  of  Febraary  25, 1903,  32  Stat. 
L.  908  (U.  S.  Cbmp.  St.  Supp.  1909,  p.  1143),  and  June  80, 
1906,  84  Stat.  L.  798,  and  the  dedsions  of  th^  Court  of 
Appeals  of  this  circittt  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  / 
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The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  confer  no  sufficient 
immunity  upon  witnesses  in  respect  to  testimony  which  may 
incriminate  them  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  con- 
ierring  imAnmity  to  persons  testifying  in  connection  with 
the  interstate  commerce  law  and  Anti-Trust  Law  does  not 
extend  to  the  verification  of  pleadings. 

The  decision  in  the  Goff  case,  supra,  seems  to  me  either 
to  hold  that  corporations  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  or  to  extend  the  personal  privilege  of  an 
officer  of  a  corporation  to  the  corporation  itself,  most  likely 
the  former,  as  it  permits  the  corporation  to  serve  an  un- 
verified answer  without  any  proof  whatever  that  none  of 
its  officers  can  verify  the  answer  without  incriminating  or 
tendmg  to  incriminate  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  are  directly  to  the  contrary.  Hale  v. 
Henkel,  201  U.  S.  43, 70, 78, 26  Sup.  Ct.  370,  50  L.  Ed.  652,  a 
case  arising  under  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  WUsan  v.  Umted 
States,  221  U.  S.  861,  382  to  388,  81  Sup.  a.  538,  55  L.  Ed. 
771,  a  criminal  case,  if  I  understand  them,  hold  distinctly 
that  a  corporation  has  no  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  its  officers  and  employees  cannot  set  up  their  personal 
privilege  for  its  benefit  This  being  what  the  defendants 
are  trying  to  accomplish  in  this  case,  the  motion  is  denied. 


XJNITED  STATES  v.  TERMINAL  RAILROAD  ASSO- 
CIATION  OF  ST.  LOUIS.* 

AFMAI*  FBOM  THB  CIKOUIT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE 
THE   EASTERN   DISTRICT  OF    MISSOURI. 

.  No.  SSe.    Argued  October  20,  28,  I911.--Decided  April  22,  1912. 

[224  U.  S.  883.] 

Whether  the  tinificatioii  of  termlDals  in  a  railroad  center  is  a  per- 
misaible  facility  in  aid  of  interstate  commerce,  or  an  Illegal  com* 
bination  in  restraint  thereof,  depends  upon  the  intent  to  be  in- 

•For  prior  opinions  (148  Fed.  480),  see  voL  3,  page  34;  (154  Fed. 
268),  see  vol.  8,  page  265.  For  later  (pinions  (197  Fed.  446),  see  post^ 
page  501;  (226  U.  8.  420),  see  post,  page  507;  (236  U.  &  194),  see 
post,  page  612. 
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.  tered  from  tbe  extent  of  the  control  iecnred  oyer  tbe 
talitles  which  such  commerce  is  compelled  to  use,  the  method  bj 
which  such  control  has  been  obtained,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
Is  exercised.* 

The  unification  ci  sabstantially  vf&ej  tenninal  f BdUtgr  fcf  whUik  the 
traffic  of  St  lionifl  Is  served  Is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state [8S4]  trade  within  the  meaning  and  iNirposes  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  as  the  same  has  been  construed  by  this 
court  in  Standard  OH  Co.  v.  United  8tate9,  221  XT.  S.  1,  and  United 
Statet  ▼.  American  Tobaooo  €o„  221  IT.  S.  166. 

The  history  of  the  unification  of  the  railroad  terminal  aystems  is 
St.  Louis  in  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  shows  an  intoit 
to  destroy  the  independent  existence  of  the  terminal  systems 
previously  existing,  to  close  the  door  to  competition,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Joint  use  or  control  of  the  terminals  by  any  non-proprie- 
tary company. 

A  provision  in  agreement  for  Joint  use  of  terminals  by  non-proprie- 
tary companies  on  equal  terms  does  not  render  an  Ill^^al  combina- 
tion legal  where  there  is  no  provision  by  which  the  non-proprietary 
oompanies  can  enforce  their  right  to  such  use. 

Although  the  proprietary  companies  of  a  combination  unifying  ter- 
minals may  not  use  their  full  power  to  impede  free  competition  by 
outside  companies,  the  control  may  so  result  in  methods  incon- 
sistent with  freedom  of  oonqpetition  as  to  render  it  an  illegal  re- 
straint under  the  Sherman  Act. 

This  court  bases  ita  conclusion  that  the  unification  of  the  terminals 

.  in  St.  Louis  Is  an  illegal  restraint  on  interstate  traffic,  and  not  an 
aid  thereto,  largely  upon  the  extraordinary  situation  at  St  Louis 
and  upon  the  physical  and  topographical  conditions  of  the  locality* 

A  combination  of  terminal  facilities,  iK^ich  is  an  Ulegal  reetraint  of 
trade  by  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  non-proprietary  companies,  may 
be  modified  by  the  court  by  permitting  such  non-proprietors  to 
avail  of  the  fbcllltieB  en  e<iu&l  terms. 

In  this  case  field  that  the  practices  of  the  Terminal  Association  In  not 
only  absorbing  other  railroad  corporations,  but  in  doing  a  transpor- 
tatiim  business  other  than  supplying  terminal  tecItttleB  operated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  interstate  oommerce. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  is  to  protect, 
and  not  to  destroy,  the  rights  of  property ;  and«  in  applying  the 
remedy,  Injury  to  the  public  by  the  prevention  of  the  restraint  is 
the  foundation  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  statute.  Standard  OH 
Co.  V.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  1,  78. 

Where  the  illegality  of  the  combination  grows  out  of  administrative 
conditions  which  may  be  eliminated,  an  Inhibition  of  the  obnoxious 

•  Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1912,  by  The 
Banks  Law  Publishing  Ck>mpany. 
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pntctlcm  may  Tindlcate  the  statute,  and  where  public  advantages 
of  a  unified  system  can  be  preserved,  that  method  may  be  adopted 
by  the  court 

In  tbfs  case  the  objects  ot  the.  Ahtl/Trust  Act  are  best  attained  by  a 
decree  directing  the  defendants  t»  reorganize  the  contracts  unifying 
(8851  the  terminal  facilities  of  St  touis  under  their  control  so  as 
to  permit  the  proper  and  equal  use  thereof  by  non-proprietary 
companies,  and  abolishing  the  obnoHou^  practices  !&•  r€^i>d  to 
transportation  of  merchandise. 

Unless  defendants,  whnoe  opmbinatioa.  has  been  declared .  lUegel  by 
reason  of  administrative  abuse,  modify  it  to  the  SatlsdPokCtlon  of 
the  court  so  as  to  eliminate  such  abuse  in  the  future,  the  court  will 
direct  a  complete  disjoinder  of  the  elements  of  the  combination  and 
enjoin  the  defendants  from  exercising  any  Joint  control  thereover. 

(56  Ii.  ed.:810.)«. 

[Monopoly— O>MBiNATi0N  of  Tebicinal  SYSTsiis.— 1.  'the  mere  com- 
bioing  of  several  independsnt  railway  terminal  gystems  Into  one 
does  not  necessarily  operate  as  a  forbidden  ijestralot  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat  at  L.  209,  cbapi, 
647,  U.  S.  tJomp.  Stat  1901,  p.  8200),  upon  the  Interstate  com- 
merce which  must  use  them. 
'  (For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly  H,  c,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct.  1908.) 

Monofolt-hOombwai^kin  ov  ^TEBicii^az.  SrsTBicB. — 2.  The  oombtna*' 
tion  and  unification  of  the  terminal  facilities  at  St  Louis  undtf 
the  exclusive  ownership  and  control  of  less  than  all  the  railway 
companies  under  compulsion  to  use  them — the  Inherent  conditions 
being  siioh  as  to  prohibit  any  other  reasonable  means  of  railway 
access  to  that  city— ^violates  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  if  1,  2,  in  that  it  constitutes  a 
contract  or  oombiaation  In  restxaUit  ^.commerea  amotig  the  Stalwu 
and  an  attempt  to  monopolize  sucl^  .commerce  which  must  pasn 
through  the  gateway  at  St  Louis. 

(For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly  II,  c,  in  Digest  Sup.  C^  1908.) 

Monopoly — Ck>MBiNATioN  oy  Terminal  Systvms — ^Extent  of  Rk- 
ta».S.  Adequate  relief  from  a  combination  of  terminal  facili- 
ties which  offenda  against  the  provisions  of  tiie  Sbermtui  Antir 
Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  ii  1,  2,  because  it  plfices  such  facul- 
ties under  the  exclusive  ownership  and  control  of  less  than  all  the 
railroad  companies  under  compulsion,  from  the  peculiar  local  to- 
pographical conditions,  to  use  them,  will  be  afforded  by  a  decree 

•The  paragraphs  following,  in  brackets,  comprise  the.^lhibus  of 
the  case  as  reported  in  volume  56,  page  810,  Lawyers  Edition,  Su- 
preme CJourt  Reports.  Copyrighted,  1911,  1912,  by  The  Lawyers  CJo- 
operative  Publishins:  Oompany, 
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requiring  tbe  reorganization  of  the  OHnbinatieD  so  that  It  wlH  act 
as  the  impartial  agent  of  every  railway  line  which  mnst  use  the 
terminal  instrumentalities. 
(For  other  cases,  see  MooopQly  11,. c,  in  Digest  Snp.  Ot  1B06.)] 

The  facts,  which  involve  tSe  validity  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  the  Terminal  Bailroad  AsBociation  of 
St  Louis,  are  stated  in  tbe  opinion. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Crav)^  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, with  whom  The  Attorney  General  and  Mr,  Charles  A. 
Houta^  United  States  Attorney,  were  on  the  brief,  for  ap- 
pellant: 

The  record  shows  a  plain  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
of  July  2, 1890* 

Every  contract,  oombination  in  the  form  of  trust  or 
otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  undue  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States  or  foreign  nations,  is 
illegal.    See§l. 

Monopolizing,  or  attempting,  combining  or  conspiring 
to  monopolize  interstate  or  foreign  trade  or  commerce  is 
illegal.    See  §2. 

Certain  fundamental  considerations  controL  The  statute 
is  aimed  at  restrictions  upon  interstate  commerce.  Given 
a  reasonable  construction,  as  it  must  receive,  its  purpose 
is  to  permit  commerce  between  the  States  and  with  foreign 
nations  to  iSow  in  its  natural  channels  unrestricted  by  any 
combinations,  contracts,  conspiracies,  or  monopolies  what- 
soever. Hopkins  v.  United  States^  171  U.  S.  586;  Loewe 
Y.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274. 

Combinations  between  competing  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  to  unduly  restrain  commerce  and  com- 
binations between  media  or  instruments  of  interstate 
[886]  commerce  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  the  act. 
United  States  v*  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association^  166 
U.  S.  819;  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Association,  171 
U.  S.  506;  Addyston  Pipe  <tc.  Co.  v.  United  States,  175 
U.  S.  244;  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States,  193 
U.  S.  197;  Anderson  v.  UniUd  States^  171  U,  S.  604;  Stand- 
ard on  Co.  V.  UnUed  States,  221  U.  S.  1. 
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To  nKMQopolice  interstate  oondnerce,  or  tiie  mediae  or  in- 
stnunentB  of  interstate  commerce,  is  to  secure,  or  adopt 
measures  whidi  may  brii%  about  an  ezolusiye  control  of 
such  commerce  or  of  such  in^uments  of  commerce  so  as 
to  prevent  others  from  engaging  therein,  or  using  such 
instruments  of  commerce.  In  re  Oree/n,^  62  Fed.  Bep.  115; 
N<nihem  Securities  Co.  t.  United  States^  193  U.  S.  197, 
402;  United  States^.  American  Tobacoo  Oo.y  164  Fed.  Bep. 
700;  UfUied  States  v.  Knight,  166  U.  S.  1. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  brmg  a  combination  within  the 
act,  that  the  result  of  its  operation  shall  be  complete  re- 
straint or  monopoly,  or  that  it  shall  have  resulted  in  actual 
injury  to  the  public.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  really  tends  to  that 
end  and  to  deprive  the  puUic  of  the  advantages  whidb  flow 
from  free  competition.  United  States  v.  Chesapeake  <6o. 
Fuel  Co.,  116  Fed.  Bep.  610;  United  States  v.  Ei  0.  Knigkt 
Co.,  166  U.  S.  16;  Northern  Securities  Co.  t.  United  States, 
198  U.  8.  197;  Chattanooga  dkc.  Works  v.  Atlanta^  208 
U.  8.  890. 

The  Terminal  Association  is  necessarily  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  United  States  v.  Union  Stock  Yards,  161 
Fed.  Bep.  919;  United  Sta^s  v.  Colorado  dee.  R.  R.,  167  Fed. 
Bep.  321;  United  States  v.  R.  P.  T.  Co.,  144  Fed.  Bep.  861. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Priest^  with  whom  Mr.  T.  M.  Pierce  was  on  the 
brief,  for  appellees  : 

The  terminal  service  necessary  to  be  done  in  a  great 
city  may,  any  or  all  of  it,  be  done  by  the  railroad  com- 
[387 ]  panies  for  themselres.  A  company  may  build  its  own 
line  connecting  with  another  road  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  and  it  may  use  its  own  wagons  to  receive  and  deliver 
freight  at  store  doors. 

This,  and  no  more,  the  railroad  companies  of  St.  Louis 
have  done.  They  have  acquired  the  terminal  facilities  of 
St.  Louis  for  themselves  and  are  operating  them'  as  a  part 
of  the  instrumentalities  of  their  business.  That  each  one 
might  do  this  if  the  instrumentalities  employed  were  its 
own  is  conceded,  but  it  is  d^mied  that  they  may  combine 
witii  each  other  for  that  purpose. 
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The  unitary  ifjrstem  is  in  a^ecord  with  paUic  pcdiey.  i 

Terminal  service  is  a  matter  of  internal  economy  which 
the  oompaniea  may  adjust  to  mutual  advimtage  and  no 
arrangement  respecting  it  operates  to  reetriot  competiticm 
between  them  as  to  the  transportation  service  for  the  public 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  . 

Whatever  facility  railroad  companies  may  use  in  com- 
mon tbejr  may  own  in  common.  Common  arrangements 
affecting  internal  Economy  have  never  been  held  to  be  in 
violation  of  public  poUcy  and  whatever,  in  the  advance  of 
civilizatioii,  they  have  suggested  thenuselves  as  feasible,  they 
have  been  recognized  by  laW)  and  8{»propriate  regulations 
have  been  prescribed  for  thenu  In  the  country  every  man 
builds  independently.  In  the  crowded  section  of  a  great 
.city,  however,  if  all  construction  were  done  independently, 
the  waste  in  space  and  the  increase  Jn  cost  of  construction 
.would  be  very  great. 

Commnnity  of  use  of  terminals  in  a  large  city  is:  mwe 
than  a  matter  of  convenience,  or  economy ;  it  is  an.  absolut^e 
public  necessity. 

'  Under  the  Interstate.  Commerce  Law,  and.  indeed  xindec 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  tolls  must  be  reasonable,  and 
the  Oovenument  has  the  power  to  make  them  so  if  th^ 
are  not.  The  charges  of  extortion  and  that  the  proprietary 
railroad  companies  compel  all  other  railroad  companies  to 
[388]  use  the  facilities  are  not  true.  Th^ite  is,  indeed,  a 
compulsion,  but  it  is  inherent  in  the  situation.  The  other 
companies  use  the  terminal  propeufy  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  acquire  adequate  facilities  for  themselves.  The 
oost  to  any  one  company  is  prohibitive. 

Every  consideratioii  of  a  pi^blic  nature  points  to  a  con- 
solidation of  the  terminals  and  to  a  common  usf  of  them 
by  all  <he, railroad  companies  coming  into  the  city.  JBut 
to  avoid,  the  odious  phases  of  a  monopoly,  this  use  must 
be  open  to  aU  upon  equal  terms.  The.  charges  for  scirvioe 
in  any  case  pan  be  iri;ated  in  one  word--7*co6t  No  money 
received  for  the  service  rendexsed  goea  to  any  ptibe^  pur- 
pqsf^.  ^an  paying .  expenses  of  opepatira,  twes,  fixed 
charges,  and  proper  maintenance.  .  Np  34iv\dei|.ds  are  paid 
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upon  terminal  shares,  and  no  proprietary  railroad  com- 
pany is  a  beneficiary  of  fixed  diarges.  Any  new  railroad 
built  into  St.  Louis  now  has  but  to  secure  a  way  to  a 
terminal  track  and  it  has  at  once  the  advantages  of  the 
entire  terminal  system. 

The  public  policy  of  the  country  as  indicated  by  stat- 
utory enactments  has  been  in  favor  of  combination  by 
railroad  companies  whenever  any  common  matter  of  in- 
ternal economy  is  involved,  and  also  where  tiie  combina- 
tion is  in  the  nature  of  connecting  lines  of  railroad  for  the 
purposes  of  continuous  transportation.  Two  bridgeb  across 
a  great  river,  where  one  will  serve,  do  not  facilitate  com- 
merce, but  burden  it  with  an  unnecessary  charge. 

Common  use  of  the  same  facilities  by  differait  railroad 
companies  has  not  only  been  approved,  but  has  been  en- 
forced whenever  there  has  been  good  reason  therefor. 
Act  of  March  8,  1875,  18  Stat  510;  §§  1164,  1165,  Bev. 
Stat  Missouri ;  Union  Depot  acts  of  the  State  of  Illinois'; 
April  7,  1875;  of  Alabama;  of  February  15,  1907,  of  In- 
diana; Bums'  Ann.  Stat.,  Col.  2,  8§  5845,  5874;  of  Iowa, 
8§  2099  to  2102,  Annotated  Code  of  1897;  of  Maine,  60,  51, 
Bev.  Stat  1908;  and  of  Michigan,  Chap.  [889]  166,  Comp. 
Lawd,  1897;  of  Minnesota,  act  of  March  5,  1879;  of  Ne- 
braska, Chap.  20,  Laws  of  1887,  §  1816,  Comp.  Stat  1901 ; 
of  Ohio,  Chap.  8,  Tit  2,  2  Bates'  Ann.  State.;  of  South 
Carolina,  Code  of  1902,  vol.  1,  818;  of  Tennessee,  §§  2429  to 
2487,  Code  of  1896;  of  Texas,  Chap.  16a,  Civil  Stat  1697; 
of  Virginia,  §  1294,  Code  1904.  See  acts  of  CongresB  M- 
lating  to  ITnion  Station  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  would  be  singular  indeed,  if  all  of  the  States  severally, 
and  the  United  States  as  well,  were  giving  their  sanction 
to  arrangements  and  agreements  which  are  in  violation 
of  tile  Sherman  Act,  and  it  is  much  more  probaUe  that  a 
oonstruction  of  that  act  leading  to  mdbt  a  result  is  totirely 
without  warrant 

Union  terminals  have  been  frequently  before  the  courts 
for  consideration,  and  have  i^waya  been  recognized  and 
approved  as  legitimate  agencies  in  the  work  of  railroad 
transik>rtaticiL    State  v.  TermiMl  B.  S.  Absh.^  19^  Missofuri, 
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284;  Bernard  ▼.  Oheesemany  7  Colorado,  376;  Central  BaSir 
road  Company  v.  Perry ^  58  Oeorgia,  461;  BirdweU  t.  (roto 
C't/y  Terminal  Co.  (Ga.),  10  L.  R  A.  (N.  8.)  909;  Indian^ 
apolU.  Union  Railway  Co.  v.  Cooper^  6  Ind*  App.  202; 
Beianer  v.  Strong,  24  Kansas,  410;  /S^o^  v.  Martin,  51  Kan- 
sas, 462;  ilfayi^  t.  Norwich  B.  B.  Co.^  109  Majssachuaetts, 
108 ;  Mayer  v.  Bailroad  Commia^ioners,  113  Massachusetts, 
161 ;  Unim  Depot  Co.  v.  Morton^  83  Michigan,  265;  Detroit 
Station  v.  Detroit^  88  Michigan,  347;  iSto^  v.  iS/.  Paul 
Union  Depot  Co^  42  Minnesota,  142;  St.  Paul  Union  Depot 
Co.  y.  M.  dk  N.  R.  Co.,  47  MinnesoU,  154;  Chicago,  St.  Paid 
<b  Kamaa  C.  By.  Co.  v.  Union  Depot  By  Co.,  54  Minnesota, 
411;  Dewey  v.  BaOroad^  142  N.  Car.  392;  BUey  v.  Union 
Station  Co.j  71  S.  Car.,  457;  Byan  v.  Terminal  Co.^  102 
Tennessee,  124;  OoJUer  v.  Union  BaHnnay  Co.,  113  Tennessee, 
96 ;  /i?y  V.  St.  Louie,  138  U.  S.  1 ;  C,  B.  I.  <&P.  By.  Co.v.  U.  P. 
By.  Co.,  47  Fed.  Rep.  15;  S.  C,  51  Fed.  Bep.  309,  and  163 
U.  S.  664. 

[390]  The  arrangement  in  question  is  uQt  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  amcmg  the  sev^al  States,  or  a  monopoly 
of  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States. 

Counsel  for  the  (government  confuse  the  operation  of 
the  railroad  and  the  cast  of  it,  with  the  service  rendered  to 
the  public  and  the  charge  for  it  The  Sherman  Act  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  former;  its  restrictions  fall  alto- 
gether upon  the  latter.  No  jmatter  how  many  sabordinate 
agencies  of  trani^K)rtation  different  railroad  companies  em- 
ploy in  common,  no  matter  how  many  oombinsticms  they 
may  make  to  secure  economy  in  operaticm,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  pool  their  business  or  their  earnings,  so  long  as 
they  are  left  free  in  their  relations  to  the  shippiAg  and 
traveling  public,  every  motive  of  self-interest  is^maiap  to 
incite  to  competition.  And  when  economy  •  of  operation, 
however  accomplished,  reduces  costs,  the.  aid  h^ped  for, 
through  ccwapetition,  ocoDmeroe  is  aided,  and  chargon  lare 
reduced  to  a  still  lower  loveL 

.  Mr.  John^  C.  Higdan^  by  le^ye  oi  the  court,  filed  a  Iwief 
9A  amicue  eurioB. 
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Mr.  Justide  LtnrroN  deliv^ifed  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  United  States  filed  this  bill  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sherman  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat 
209,  against  thirty-eight  corporate  and  indiyidual  defend-* 
ants  named  in  the  margin/  as  a  combination  in  re-  [S91] 
straint  of  interstate  commerce  and  as  a  monopoly  forbidden 
by  that  law.  The  cause  Was  heard  by  the  four  circuit 
judges,  who,  being  equally  divided  in  judgment,  dismissed 
the  bill  without  filing  an  opinion.  From  this  decree  the 
United  States  has  appealed. 

The  principal  defendant  is  the  Terminal  Bailroad  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  Terminal 
Company.  It  is  a  corporation  of  tibe  State  of  Missouri, 
and  was  organized  under  an  agreement  made  in  1889  be- 
tween Mr.  Jay  Gould  and  a  number  of  the  defendant  rail^ 
road  companies  for  the  express  purpode  of  acquiring  the 
properties  of  several  independent  terminal  companies  at 
St.  Louis  with  a  view  to  combining  and  operating  them  as 
a  unitary  system. 

The  terminal  properties  first  acquired  and  combined  into 
one  system  by  the  Terminal  Company  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing: Hie  Ullion  Railway  &  Transit  Company  of  St 
Louis  and  £ast  St.  Louis;  the  Terminal  Bailroad  of  St 

<>Tlie  Terminal  Railroad  Aasociation  of  St  Louis;  The  St.  Louis 
Merchants'  Bridge  Terminal  Railway  Company;  "the  Wiggins  Ferry 
Ck>mpany;  The  St  Louis  Bridge  Company;  The  St  Louis  Merchants' 
Bridge  Company ;  The  Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas  RaUway  Oompany; 
The  St  Louis  ft  San  Praneiaco  RaUwiey  €k>iiipaQor ;  Itie  Cttdca^o.  ft 
Altbn  Railway  Oompany;  The  BaitAmor^  ft  Ohio  Soothwest;ern  Rail- 
road Qompany ;  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company ;  The  St  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  ft  Southern  Railway  Company ;  The  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton ft  Quincy  RaUway  Company;  The  Bit  Louis,  Yandalla  ft  Terre 
Haute  Railroad  Company;  The  Wabash  Railroad  Cbmpaoy;  Tte 
caevelaad,  Oindmiatt,  Ohlcago  ft  8t  Lcnila  Railway  OwvaDy ;.  Xtie 
LoaisvUIe  ft  Has^vttle  Railroad  Company.;  The  Southern  Railway 
Compasy;  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Pacific  Railway  Company; 
The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company ;  the  Central  Trust  Company 
of  New  York;  A.  A.  Allen,  S.  M.  Felton,  A.  J. ' Davidson,  W.  M. Oreen, 
X  T.  Harahan,  a  S.  Clarke,  H.  MUler,  ilenjamin'  M^KMui,  Jo«qph 
Rams^,  QnOTfg^  &  Bvana^  O;  fe.  Schalt  T.  <X  Powell,  X  F.  Stevens, 
Ai.  Q.  Oochrao,.  W^  S.  MaGbeaMor,-  JuUua  WaUOi,  V.  W..  Fisher,  aad 
8.  D.  Webster. 
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Louis  and  East  St  Louis;  The  Uuiou  Depot  Company  of 
St  Louis;  The  St  Louis  Bridge  Ckunpany;  and  the  Tunnel 
Railroad  of  St  Loms.  These  properties  included  the  great 
union  station,  the  only  existing  railroad  bridge— 4he  Eads 
or  St.  Louis  Bridge — ^and  every  connecting  or  terminal 
eompany  by  means  of  which  th^  bridge  could  be  used  by 
railroads  terminating  on  either  side  of  the  river.  For  a 
time  this  combination  was  operated  in  com[392]petition 
with  the  terminal  grstem  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  the  Merchants'  Bridge,  in  com* 
petition  with  it,  and  a  system  of  terminals  which  were  organ- 
ized in  connecticm  with  it  The  Wiggins  Ferry  Company 
had  for  many  years  operated  car  transfer  boats  by  means  of 
which  cars  were  transferred  between  St.  Louis  and  East  St 
Louis. 

.  Upon  each  side  of  the  river  it  owned  extensive  railway 
terminal  facilities,  with  which  connection  was  maintained 
with  the  many  railroads  termina4;ing  on  the  west  and  east 
sides  of  the  river,  which  gave  such  roads  CQjQinection  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  access  to  many  of  the  industrial  and 
busine^  districts  on  each  side.  In  1890  a  third  terminal 
qrstem  was  opened  up  by  the  completion  of  a  second  rail- 
read  bridge  over  the  Miadssippi  Bivtr  at  St  Louis,  known 
as  the  Merchants'  Bridge.  This  was  a  railroad  toll  bridge, 
open  to  every  railroad  upon  equal  terms.  That  it  might 
forever  maintain,  the  potentiality  of  competition  as  a  rail- 
road bridge,  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  construc- 
tion provided  that  no  stockholders  in  any  other  railway 
bridge  company  should  become  a  stockholder  therein.  But 
as  this  was  a  mere  bridge  company,  it  was  essential  that  rail- 
road companies  desiring  to  u^e  it  sliould  have  railway  con- 
nections with  it  cm  each  side  of  the  river.  For  this  purpose 
two  or  more  railway  eompanies  were  organieed  and  lines.of 
railway  were  constructed  oohnecting  each  end  ot  the  Mer- 
chants' Bridge  with  varibus  railroad  systems  terminating  on 
either  side  of  the. river.  The  Merchants'  Bridge  and  its 
ajlied  terminals  weire  thereby  aUe  toi  afford  many,  if  not,  all, 
of  the  riiilroads  coming  into  8t  Louis^  access  to  the  business 
districts  on  both  sidea  of  tike  ri^er,  andconneiction  with  eadi 

other. 
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Thus,  for  %  tiHie,  there  existed  three  independeat  methods 
by  which  connection  was  maintained  between  railroads 
terminating  on  either  side  of  the  riyer  at  St.  Louis:  First, 
the  original  Wiggins  Ferry  Company^  and  [393]  its  rail- 
way terminal  connections;  second,  The  Eads  Bailroad 
Bridge  and  the  several  terminal  companies  by  means  of 
which  railroads  terminating  at  St.  Louis  were  able  to  use 
that  bridge  and  connect  with  one  another,  constituting  the 
system  controlled  by  the  Ternunal  Company,  and,  third. 
The  Merchants'  Bridge  and  terminal  facilities  owned  and 
operated  by  compaiiies  in  connection  therewith. 

This  resulted  in  some  eases  in  an  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  facilities,  but  it  at  least  gave  to  carriers  and  ship- 
pers some  choiee,  a  condition  which,  if  it  does  not  lead  to 
competition  in  charges,  does  insure  competition  in  service. 
Important  as  were  the  ccmsiderations  mentioned,  their 
independence  of  one  another  served .  to  keep,  open  the 
means  for  the  entrance  of  new  lines  to  the  city,  and  was 
an  obstacle  to  united  opposition  from  existing  linea,  The 
importance  of  this  will  be  m(Hre  dearly  seen  when  we  cqme 
to  consider  th^  topographical  conditions  of  the  situation. 

That  the  promotors  of  the  Terminal  Company  designed 
tr  obtain  the  control  of  every  feasible  means  of  railroad 
access  to  St.  Louis,  or  means  of  ccmiiecting  the  lines,  of 
railway  entering  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  is  mani* 
fested  by  the  declarations  of  the  original  agreement,  as 
well  as  by  the  successive  steps  which  followed.  Thus,  the 
proviso  in  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  Merchants'  Bridge,  which  forbade  the  ownership  of 
its  stock  by  any  other'  bridge  company  or  stockhdder  in 
any  such  company,  was  eliminated  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  Terminal  Company  obtained 
^tock  control  bf  the  Merchants'  Bridge  Company^  and  -  of 
its  related  terminal  companies,  and  likewise  a  lease. 

The  Wiggins  Ferry  Company  owned  the  rivOT  front  on 
the  Illinois  shore  apposite  St.  Louis  for  a  distance  of  several 
milea  It  had  on  that  side  and  on  its  own  property,  switchr 
ing  yardid  and  other  terminal  fadlittes.  From  theee  yards 
extended  lines  of  rails  which  conncicted  with  its  car  transfer 
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boats  and  with  the  termini  of  railroads  on  the  lUinoid  side. 
[S94]  On  the  St.  Louis  side  of  the  river  it  had  like  facili- 
ties by  which  it  was  in  connection  with  railway  lines  ter- 
minating on  that  side.  That  company  was,  consequently, 
able  to  interchange  traffic  between  the  systems  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river  and  to  serve  many  industries.  In  18U2  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Company  endeavored  to  obtain  an 
independent  entrance  to  the  city.  For  this  purpose  it  sought 
to  acquire  the  facilities  owned  by  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Com- 
pany by  securing  a  control  of  its  capital  stock.  This  was 
not  deemed  desirable  by  the  railroad  companies  which 
jointly  owned  the  Terminal  Company's  facilities,  and  to 
prevent  this  acquisition  effort  was  made  to  secure  control 
of  the  stock.  The  competition  was  fierce  and  the  market 
price  of  the  shares  pn^ed  to  an  abnormal  price.  The  final 
result  being  in  doubt,  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which 
the  Rock  Island  Company  was  admitted  to  jmit  owner- 
ship with  the  other  proprietary  companies  in  all  of  the 
terminal  properties  which  were  operated  by  the  Terminal 
Company  or  which  should  be  acquired  by  it.  The  shares 
in  the  Ferry  Company  bought  by  the  Rock  Island  were 
transferred  to  the  Terminal  Company  at  cost  and  were 
paid  for  by  that  company.  These  shares,  united  with  those 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Terminal  Company,  enabled 
the  latter  to  absorb  the  propeities  of  the  Ferry  Conq>any, 
and  thus  the  three  independent  terminal  systems  were  com- 
bined into  a  single  system. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  upon  which  the  case  must 
turn:  Has  the  unification  of  substantially  every  terminal 
facility  by  which  the  traffic  of  St.  Louis  is  served  resulted 
in  a  combination  which  is  in  restraint  of  trade  within  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act? 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  unification  of  the  terminal 
facilities  of  a  great  city  where  many  railroad  systems  center 
is,  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions,  a  combinatuxi  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commeroe.  Whether  it  is  a  facility  in 
aid  of  interstate  commeroe  or  an  unreasoH[895]able  re- 
straint forbidden  by  the  act  of  Congress,  as  bonstrued  and 
applied  by  this  court  in  the  cases  of  The  Standard  Oil  Oom'- 
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T^my  y.  The  Untied  Sfiatee,  221  U.  &  1,  and  The  United 
States  T.  American  Tobacco  Company^  ^1  U.  S.  106,  will 
depend  upon  tke  intent  to  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of 
the  control  thereby  fiecured  over  instrumentalities  which 
such  oommeroe  is  under  compulsion  to  use,  the  method  by 
which  such  control  has  been  brought  aboiit  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  control  has  been  exerted. 

The  consequence  to  interstate  commerce  of  this  combi^ia- 
tion  can  not  be  appreciated  without  a  consideration  of  natu- 
ral conditions  greatly  affecting  the  railroad  situation  at  St. 
Louis.  Thou^  twenty-four  lines  of  railway  converge  at 
St.  Louis,  not  one  of  them  passes  through.  About  one-iialf 
of  these  lines  have  their  termini  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the 
river.  The  others,  coming  from  the  west  and  north,  have 
their  termini  either  in  tiie  city  or  on  its  northern  edge.  To 
the  river  the  city  owes  its  origin,  and  for  a  century  and  more 
its  river  commerce  was  predominant.  It  is  now  the  great 
obstacle  to  oonnectioa  between  the  termini  of  linea  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  river  and  any  entry  into  the  city  by  eastern 
lines.  The  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  railroad 
bridges  over  so  great  a  rivet  makes  it  impracticable  for  every 
road  desiring  to  enter  or  pass  through  the  city  to  have  its 
own  bridge.  The  obviona  soluticm  is  the  maintenance  of  toll 
bridges  open  to  the  nsld  of  any  and  all  linea  upon  identical 
terms.  And  so  the  commercial  interests  of  St.  Louis  sought 
to  solve  the  question,  the  system  of  car  ferry  transfer  being 
inadequate  to  the  growing  demands  of  an  QTer-increaaing 
population.  The  first  bridge,  called  the  Eads  Bridge,  was, 
and  is,  a  toll  bridge.  Any  carrier  may  use  it  im  equal  terms. 
But  to  use  it  there  must  be  access  over  rails  connecting  the 
bridge  and  tine  railway.  On  the  St.  Louis  side  the  l»:idge 
terminates  at  the  foot  of  the  great  hills  upon  which  the  city 
is  built;  on  the  Illinois  side  it  [396]  ends  in  the  low  and 
wide  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  condition  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  independent  companies  which  undertook 
to  connect  the  bridge  on  each  side  with  the  various  railroad 
termini.  On  the  Missouri-  side  it  Was  neeessary  to  tunnel  the 
hills,  that  the  valley  of  Mill  Creek  Inight  bei^eached,  wMre 
the  roads  ixook  tiie  west  had  their  taraainL    Thus,  thoMgh 
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the  bridge  might  be  used  by  all  upon  equal  terms,  it  was 
accessible  only  by  means  of  the  several  terminal  companies 
operating  lines  connecting  it  with  the  railroad  termini. 

This  brought  about  a  condition  which  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  second   bridge^  the  Merchants'   Bridge. 
This,  too,  was,  and  is,  a  toll  bridge,  and  may  be.  used  by 
all  upon  equal  terms;    To  prevent  its  control  by  the  Eads 
Bridge  Company,  it  was  carefully  provided  that  no  stock- 
holder in  any  other  bridge  company  should  own  its  shares. 
But  this  Merchants'  Bridge,  like  the  Eads  Bridge,  had  no 
rail  connections  with  any  of  the  existing  railroad  systems, 
and  these  facilities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eads  Bridge, 
were  supplied  by  a  number  of  independent  railway  com- 
panies who  undertook  to  fill  in  the  gaps  between  the  bridge 
ends  and  the  termini  of  railroads  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
It  must  be  also  observed  that  these  terminal  companies  were 
in  many  instances  so  supplied  with  switch  c<mnections  as 
not  only  to  connect  with  the  bridge,  but  also  served  to  con- 
nect such  roads  with  each  other  and  with,  the  iildustries 
along  their  lines.    Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  Unes  con- 
necting railroad  termini  with  the  railroad  bridges  domi- 
nated the  sitoaticm.    They  stood,  as  it  were,  just  outside 
the  gateway,  and  none  could  enter,  though  the  gate  stood 
open,  who  did  not  comply  with  their  terms.     The  topo- 
graphical situation  making  access  to  the  city  difficult  do^ 
not  end  with  the  riv^.    The  city  lies  upon  a  group  of  great 
hills  which  hug  the  river  closely  and  rapidly  recede  to  the 
west.    These  hills  are  penetrated  on  the  west  by  the  narrow 
valley  of  Mill  Creek,  which  crosses  the  city  about  [3d71  its 
center.    Railways  coming  from  the  west  use  this  valley,  but 
its  facilities  are  very  restricted  and  now  quite  occupied. 
North  of  the  city  the  hills  drop  back  from  the  river  grad- 
ually, and  there  exists  a  valley  formed  by  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers.    Railroads  coming  from  the  north  qu 
the  west  side  of  the  river  come  by  this  vaUey,   As  we  have 
stated  before,  the  valley  of  the  MissisBippi  at  St.  Louis  ^s 
on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river.    Railroads  coming  f  ^oin 
the  east,  nordieast,  and  southeast  hav«  their  termini  in  t^at 
valley.    A&'a  oonsequence,  there  have  gto^^.up  nup^e^ous 
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dties  %td  ttrwos  of  some  cotiaeqaehoe  as  manu&cturing 
places,  tlie  chMl  of  which  is  East  St.  Louis. 

The  result  of  the  geographical  atid  topographical  situa- 
tion is'  that  it  is,  as  a  practical  matter,  impossible  for  any 
railroad  company  to  pass  through,  or  eyen  enter  St.  Louis, 
so  as  to  be  witiiin  reach  of '  its  industries  or  commerce, 
wilAkout  using  the  facilities  entirely  controlled  by  the 
Terminal  Company.  The  averment  of  the  bill  that  the 
railroad  compitnies,  h^re' defendants,  being  the  sole  stock- 
holders of  the  Terminal  Company,  as  we  shall  later  see, 
compel  all  other  railroad  companies  converging  at  St. 
Louis  to  use  the  facilities  owiied  and  operated  by  the 
Terminal  Company,  is,  therefore,  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  the  situation.  Nor  is  this*  effect  denied,  for  the  learned 
counsel  representing  the  proprietary  companies,  as  well  as 
the  Terminal  Company,  say  in  their  filed  brief:  "Tliere  in- 
deed is  compulsion,  but  it  is  inherent  in  the  situation.  Hie 
Other  companies  use  the  terminal  properties  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  acquire  adequate  fttcilities  for  themselves. 
The  cost  to  any  one  company  is  prohibitive.''  Obvioudy, 
ihis  wai^  not  tfue  before  the  consolidation  of  the  systems 
of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company  and  the  Merchants'  Bridge 
Company  with  the  system  theretofore  controlled  by  the 
Terminal  Company;  That  liie  non-proprietary  companies 
might  have  been  compelled  to  use  the  instrumentalities 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  systems  then  available,  and 
[S96i  that  the  advantages  secured  might  not  have  been  so 
great  as  those  offered  by  the  unified  system  now  operated  by 
the  Terminal  Company,  must  be  admitted.  But  that  there 
existed  before  the  three  terminal  systems  were  combined  a 
considerable  measu)^e  of  competiticm  rf or'  the  business  of  Vhe 
other  companies,  and  ft  larger  i>ower  of  compiBtition,  is  tin- 
deniable.  Thbt  the  fourteen  proprietary  companies  did  not 
tihenr  have  tiie  poweir  they  now  halve  to  exclude  either  exist- 
ing roads  not  m  tlie  oomblnalion,  or  new  companies,  ttom 
acquiring  an'  itidependent  entrance  into  the  city,  is  aleo 
indSsputaUe.  The  independent  existence  of  these  three 
tetminal  systems*  wai9,  therefoi%,  a  menace  to  complete 
^  domSluition  as^he^ikig  open  the  way  for  greater  competi- 
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turn.  Only  by  thair  abaorpUoin  or  soim  eiiiimleiit  w- 
rangement  was  it  possible  to  e^nducU  frtoa  independent 
entrance  the  Sock  Island  C!ompany,  or  any  other  company 
which  might  desire  its  own  tenninals.  To  do^  the  door 
to  competition  large  sums  were  expended  to  acquire  stock 
controL  Fpr  this  purpose  the  oUigations  of  the, absorbed 
companies  were  assumed  and  new  funds  obtained  by  mort- 
gages upom  the  unified  system. 

The  physical  conditions  which  compel  the  use  of  the 
combined  system  by  every  road  which  desires  to  cross  the 
river,  either  to  serve  the  comi|ae|rce  of  the  city  or  to  connect 
.  with  Hnfes  separated  by  the  xiver^  is  the  factor  which  gives 
greatest  color  to  the  unlawfulness  of  the  combination  as 
now  oontroUed  and  operated.  If  the  Terminal  Company 
was  in  law  and  fact  the  agent  of  all,  the  mere  unification 
which  has  occurred  would  take  qa  quite  a. differeiit. inspect. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  the 
character  and  purpose  of  the  corporation  which  has  c^om- 
bined  all  of  the  terminal  instrumentalities  .upon  which  the 
commeroe  of  a  great  city  and  gateway  between  the  East  a4d 
West  must  depend.  The  fact  that,  tb»  Teiani|ial  Compangr 
is  not  on  independent  corporation  at*  all  is  of  the  utmost,  sig- 
nificance. There  [S99]  are  twenty-four  irailroads  ocmverg- 
ing  at  St^  Louis.  The  relation  of  the  Tei;minal  Company  jis 
nqt  one  of  impartiality  to  each  of  them.  It  was  prgsauaed 
in  1889,  at  the  instance  of  six  of  these  railroad  companies, 
for  the  puifpoas  of  acquirii^g  all  existing  terminal  instru- 
mentalities for  the  benefit  of  the  combination,  and  such  other 
companies  as  they  might  thei^after  admit  to  joint  owner- 
ship by  unanimous  consent,  and  iipon  a  eo9S]deratiQn  to  be 
i^^reed  upon*  From  time  to  tuna  other  companies  oune  to 
an  agreement  with  the  original  proprietors,  until,  at  the  time 
this  bill  was  filed,  the  propertiea  unified  were  held  for  ^e 
joint  use  of  the  fourteen  companies: made  def^ndanta  In 
the  contract  of  1889,  above  referred  to,  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing the  first  terminals  combined,  is  deelared  to  be,  ^  that 
said  properties  may  be  held  jn  perpetuity  as  a  unit  and  de- 
veloped and  impr^oved  in  the  interest  of  the  prpprietaigr 
oompanies,  for  the  purpose  of  furoishij?^  adequf^terimnel 
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fadKtiM  m  St.  Louis  And  Ea«t  St  Ijim&P  This  purpoee 
was  carried  out  by  the  ocmyeyanoe  to  ^eadi  of  the  pvopri- 
'etary  companies  *  *  ^  IcMfter  a  right  of  joint  use  with 
each  other  and  such  other  companies  as  may  be  admitted  as 
proprietary  lines  to  joint  use  thereof,  of  all  sud  terminal 
properties  *  '  *  *  now  held  or  tikat  may  be  hereafter 
acquired  in  St.  Louis  and  East  St  Louis,  •  ^  ^  it  being 
understood  that  the  right  herein  granted  to  each  proprietary 
company  is  not  transferaUe  to  any  extent  whatever,  but  is 
to  remain  as  an  appurtenant  to  the  railroad  now  owned  by 
eadi  proprietary  company.^ 

That  these  facilities  were  not  to  be  acquired  for  the  bene- 
fit of  aiiy  railroad  company  which  might  desire  a  joint  use 
ttiereof  was  made  plain  by  a  provision  in  the  contract  re- 
ferred fo  whidi  stipulated  that  other  railroad  companies 
not  named  therein  as  proprietaiy  companies  might  only  be 
admitted  ^t6  joint  use  of  skid  terminal  system  on  unani- 
mous consent,  but  not  otherwise,  of  the  [^DO]  directors  of 
the  first  party,  and  on  payment  of  sudi  a  consideration  as 
they  may  determine,  and  on  signing  this  agreement,^'  etc. 
Ihasmtidi  as  tike  directors  of  the  Terminal  Oompany  con- 
sisted of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  proprietary  com- 
panies, selected  by  itself,  it  is  plain  that  each  of  said  com- 
panito  had  and  still  has  a  veto  upon  any  joint  use  or  con- 
trol of  terminals  by  any  non-proprietary  oompany. 

By  that  and  the  supplemental  agreement  of  December, 
1902,  the  SVrry  Company  and  the  Merchants'  Bridge  Com- 
pany having  then  been  absorbed,  the  proprietary  companies 
prescribed  that  the  diarges  of  the  company  £^11  be  so 
adjusted'  as  to  produce  no  more  revenue  than  shall  equal 
the  fixed  charges,  operating  and  maintenance  expenses* 
Deficiencies  for  those  purposes  the  proprietary  companies 
guaranteed  to  make  good,  though  such  payments  are  to 
be  reimbursed  by  an  increase  in  charges,  if  necessary. 

*We  fafl  to  find  iH  either  of  the  contracts  referred  to  any 
provision  abrogating  the  requirement  of  unanimous  con- 
sent to  the  admission  of  other  companies  to  the  ownenSiip 
of  the  Terminal  Company,  though  counsel  say  that  no  such 
eompafny  wiii  now  find  itself  excluded  from  joint  use  or 
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awnevship  upon  applioatioiu  That  othf^r  oompaiiieB  mie 
permitted,  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Terminal  Compaoy 
upon  paying  the  akm^  charges  paid  by  the  proprietary 
oompaiiies  seems  to  be  conceded.  But  there  is  no  provision 
by  which  any  sMch  privikflQ  ^  acoorded*. 

By  still  another  clause  in  the  a^^ement  the  proprietary 
companies  obligate  themselves  to  forever  use  the  facilities 
of  the  Tenninal  Company  for  all  business  destined  to  cross 
the  river^  This  would  seem,  to  guarantee  against  any  com- 
petitive sy^t^m,  since  the  companies  to  the  agreement  now 
control  about  one-third  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United 
States. 

,  In  acquiring  these  properties  the  Terminal  Company 
has  assumed  mortgage  and  stocjc  xiividend  obligations  of 
[401]  the  constituent  companiee  aggregating  about  twen^- 
.  five  million  dollars.  It  has  euouted  its  own  mortgage  upon 
all  of  its  property  to  secure  an  issue  of  fifty  million  dollars 
of  bonds,  of  which  twenty  million  dollars  worth  haye.been 
sold,  wd  tbye  proceeds  used  in  constrnction  or  in  payii^ 
for  the  properties  ^usquired.  It  has  thus  about  forty-five 
million  dollars  of  mortgage  or  fixed  charges  or  liabilities. 
The  coipipany  has  an  authoriss^.  capital  stock  of  fifty 
million  dollars.  Of  this  about  twenty-eight  million  dollars 
has  been  issued  in  equal  proportions  to  the  several  owning 
railroad  companies.  No  dividends ,  have  ever  been  paid, 
and  the  company  disclaims  any  purpose  to  pay  dividepids. 
.We*  fail  to  find  any  obligation  by  which^  thpy  may  be 
prevented .  from  paying  dividends  upon  the  stopk  held 
by  the  proprietary  companies,  or  that  in  its  treaepry,  if 
ever  issued.  Undoubtedly  the. major  part  ot  this  revenue 
arises  from  the  business  done  by  the  proprie|tary  coip- 
panies  through  the  Terminid  Compfmy,,  but  that  comiiig 
from  other  coippanles  is,  however,  a  large  contribution. 
That  no  direct  profit  is  derived  by  the  owning  companies 
from  the  operation  of  th^  termij;ukls,  piay  he  trpe.  But  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  proprietary  cc»npanies  do  not  make 
.an  indirect  profit  through,  ownership  of  €4>ligaticns  of  the 
absorbed  companies.  .    .,  . 

That  t];ijrough  tl^eir  qwiieri^p  a|id  lewlu^yie  ,^ntrpl  they 
are  in  possession  of  advantages  in  respect  to  the  enormous 
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traffic  whieh  must  use  the  St  Louis  gateway,  is  undeniable. 
That  the  proprietary  companies  have  not  availed  themselTes 
of  the  full  measure  of  their  power  to  impede  free  competi- 
tion of  outside  companies,  may  be  true.  Aside  frcxn  their 
power  under  all  of  the  conditions  to  exclude  independent 
entrance  to  the  city  by  any  outside  company,  their  control 
has  resulted  in  certain  methods  which  are  not  consistent 
with  freedom  of  competition.  To  these  acts  we  shall  refer 
later. 

We  are  not  immindful  of  the  essential  difference  be- 
[4<Mi]  tween  terminal  systems  properly  so  described  and 
railroad  transportation  companies.  The  first  are  but  Instru- 
mentalities which  assist  the  latter  in  the  transfer  of  traffic 
between  different  lines,  and  in  the  ooUection  and  distribu- 
tion of  traffic  They  are  a  modem  evolution  in  the  doing  of 
railroad  business,  and  are  of  the  greatest  public  utility. 
They,  under  proper  conditions,  do  not  restrain,  but  promote 
commerce. 

The  a^rgument  that  the  combination  of  the  instrumentali- 
ties operated  by  the  Terminal  Company  with  those  of  the 
Merchants'  Bridge  (Company  was  a  combination  of  two  com- 
peting lines  of  railroad,  such  as  was  condemned  in  Northern 
Securities  Company  v.  United  States^  198  U.  S.  19t,.  is  npt 
well  founded.  This  combination  ii  properly. regarded  as  of 
parallel  and  competing  lines  would  have  been  obAozious  to 
the  seventeenth  section  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri.  For 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  Missouri  prohibition^  the  State 
instituted  a.  proceeding  to  dissolve  the  pombination  of  the 
properties  of  the  Merchants'  Bridge  Terminal  Bailroad 
Company  with  the  Terminal  Bailroad  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  upon  the  ground  that  the  railroads  operand  by  tho^ 
compianies  were  parallel  and  competing  linps  of  railroad. 
Belief  was  denied.  The  Missouri  court  h^l(4  that  the  merger 
of  mere  railway  terminals  used  to  facilitate  the  pul)^c  qon- 
venience  by  the  transfer  oi  cars  from  one  line  of  railway  to 
another,  and  instrumentalities  for  the  distribution  or  gather- 
ing of  trajffic,  freight  or  passenger,  amon^  scattei^e^  indus- 
tries, or  to  diffecent  business  centers  of  a  great  city,  were 
not  properly  railroad.  Qompanies  within  the  reasonable  m^t^i}- 
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ing  of  the  statutes  forbidding  combiaatiooa  bMitoeii  eom- 
peting  or  parallel  lines  of  railroad.  Beferring  to  the  kgiti- 
tnate  use  of  terminal  oompaaiesy  the  Missouri  court  said: 

''A  more  ettectual  means  ei  toeeplng  eampetttlon  «p  to  the  tilgliest 
potait  between  parallel  or  (xmipetiag  linea  could  Oft  be  devised.  The 
destruction  of  the  system  would  re[40$]sult  In  compelling  the  ship- 
per  to  employ  the  railroad  with  which  he  has  switch  connection,  or 
else  cart  his  product  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  at  a  cost  possibly 
as  great  as  the  railroad  tarilT. 

**  St  Louis  is  a  dty  of  great  magnitude  in  the  extent  of  its  area, 
its  peculation,  and.  its  manafacturln^  and  other  boslneaa  A  retf 
large  number  of  trunk  line  raibroads  oonyerge  in  this  dty.  In  the 
brief  of  one  of  the  well-informed  counsel  in  this  case  it  is  said  that 
St  Louis  is  one  of  the  largest  railroad  centers  in  the  world.  Sup- 
pose it  were  required  of  every  railroad  company  to  effect  Its  entrance 
to  this  city  as  best  it  could  and  establish  its  own  terminal  facilities, 
we  would  have  a  large  number  of  paasenser  stations,  frsli^t  depots, 
and  switch  yards  scattered  all  over  the  yast  area  and  Innumerable 
vehicles  employed  in  hauling  passengers  and  freight  to  and  from 
those  stations  and  depots.  Or  suppose  it  became  necessary  in  the 
exigency  of  conmierce  that  all  incoming  trains  should  reacAi  a  com- 
mon fDOUS,  but  every  railroad  company  provide  Mb  own  tra<^;  then 
not  only  would  the  expense  of  obtalnins  the  necessary  rights  of  way 
be  so  enormoifs  as  to  amount  to  the  coEduslon  of  all  but  a  few  of 
the  strongest  roads,  but  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  the  dty  would 
be  cut  to  pieces  with  many  lines  of  railroad  intersecting  It  in  every 
direction,  and  thus  the  greatest  agency  of  commerce  would  become 
the  greatest  bnrdeni"    182  Hiaaouri,  284,  299. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  the  public  utility  of  such  com- 
panies has  been  recognized  are:  BndweU  v.  Gate  City  Ter- 
minal Co.  (Georgia),  10  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  909;  Indianapolis 
Unicm,  Railroad  Company  y.  Cooper^  6  Ind.  App.  202; 
State  ex  rel.  v.  Martin^  51  Kansas,  462;  Mayor  v.  Norwich 
E.  W.  Railroad  Co.,  109  Massachusetts,  103;  Union  Depot 
Company  v.  Morton^  88  Michigan,  265;  State  v.  St.  Paul 
Union  Depot  Co.,  42  Minnesota,  142;  Ryan  v.  Terminal  Co.y 
102  Tennessee,  111,  124. 

[404]  While,  therefore,  the  mere  combining  of  several 
independent  terminal  systems  into  one  may  not  operate  as 
a  restraint  upon  the  interstate  commerce  which  must  use 
them,  yet  there  may  be  conditions  which  will  bring  such 
a  combination  under  the  prohibition  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
The  one  in  question,  counsel  say,  is  not  antagonistic  to  but 
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in  harmony  with  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  ^'  because  it  expandil 
competition  by  extending  equal  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages to  all  shippers  located  npon  each  of  the  three  sys- 
tems for  all  traffic  to  and  from  St  Louis;  expedites  and 
economizes  the  service.^  It  is  justified,  they  argue  by  ^(1) 
the  physical  or  topographical  conditions  i)eculiar  to  the 
locality;  by  (2)  its  commercial,  industrial,  and  railroad 
development  and  history;  by  (3)  public  opinion  expressed 
legislatively  and  judicially,  and  (4)  by  the  judgment  of 
experienced  railroad  engineers  and  managers."  From 
"Which  consideration  the  same  counsel  say  that  the  issue 
presented  by  this  record  is,  ^^  whether  the  common  control 
or  ownership  of  all  the  terminal  facilities  (mechanical  de- 
vioes  for  the  exchange,  receipt,  and  distribution  of  traffic) 
of  a  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  center  by  all  of 
the  railroad  companies,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  upon 
equal  terms  and  facilities,  without  discrimination,  is  con- 
demned by  the  Sherman  Act." 

Let  us  analyze  the  proposition  included  in  the  issue,  as 
stated  by  counsel,  quoted  above:  Counsel  assume  that  the 
combined  terminals  have  come  under  a  '^common  control 
or  ownership."  But  this  is  not  the  case.  That  the  in- 
strumentalities so  combined  are  not  jointly  owned  or  man- 
aged by  all  of  the  companies  compelled  to  use  them  is  a 
significant  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  account  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  control  and  ownership  is  that 
of  the  fourteen  roads  which  are  defendants.  The  railroad 
systems  and  the  coal  roads  converging  at  St.  Louis,  which 
are  not  associated  with  the  proprietary  companies  are 
[40ft]  under  compulsion  to  use  the  terminal  system,  and 
yet  have  no  voice  in  its  control. 

It  can  not  be  controverted  that,  in  ordinary  cireumstahces, 
a  number  of  independent  companies  might  combine  f  6r  the 
purpose  of  controlling  or  acquiring  terminals  for  their 
common  but  exdusive  use.  In  such  cases  other  companies 
might  be  admitted  upon  terms  or  excised  altogether.  If 
such  terms  w^:^  too  oneroui^,  the^  would  ordihirrHy  remain 
the  right  and  power  to  construct  their  own  terminals.    But 
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tbe  sijtaatioa  at  Qt-  Louis  is  most  extraoniinary,  and  we  baas 
our  conclusion  in  this  case,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  that 
fact.  The  ^  physical  or  topographical  condition  peculiar  to 
the  locality/'  whiph  is  advanced  as  a  prime  justification  for 
a  unifi,ed  system  of  terminals^  constitutes  a  most  obvious 
reason  why  such  a  unified  system  is  an  obstacle,  a  hindrance) 
and  a  restriction  upon  interstate  ^ommeixse,  unlets  it  is  the 
impartial  agent  of  all  who,  owing  to  conditions,  are  under 
9uch  compulsion,  as  here  exists,  to  use  its  facilitiea  The 
witness  upon  whom  the  defendants  chiefly  rely  to  uphold 
the  advantages  of  the  unified  system  which  has  been  con- 
structed, Mr.  Albert  L.  Perkins,  gives,  this  as  his  unqualified 
judgment  He  was  and  is  an  ezperieiiced  railroad  engineer 
and  manager  and  is  the  railway  expert  of  the  Municipal 
Bridge  and  Terminal  Board,  a  commission  appointed  under 
a  city  ordinance,  headed  by  the  mayor,  to  study  Mid  report 
legislation  needed  to  reUeve  the  tcinninal  ocmditions  odE  St 
Louis.  From  his  study  of  the  local  situation  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  terminals  of  railway  lines  in  any  large 
city  should  be  imified  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  such  unifi- 
cation may  be  of  the  greatest  public  utility  and  of  immeas- 
ureable  advantage  to  commerce,  state  and  intercitate. 
Neither  does  he  find  in  the  conditions  at  St  Louis  any  insur- 
mountable objection  to  such  imification.  The  witness,  how- 
ever, points  out  that  such  a  terminal  company  should  be  the 
agent  of  every  [406]  company,  and,  furthermore,  that  its 
service  should  iiot  be  for  profit  or  gain.  In  shcort,  that 
every  railroad  using  the  service. shoidd  be  a  joint  owner  and 
equally  interested  in  the  control  and  management  This, 
he  thinks,  will  serve. the  greatest  possible^  economy,  and  will 
give  the  most  efficient  service  without  discriminatioD* 
When  thus  jointly  owned  and  cpntroUed,  whether  through 
the  medium,  of  a  iQere  iiolding  or  operating  company,  sach 
as  the  Terminal  Ckunp^tny  is,  or  by  ^er  means,  the  facilities 
wou^d  bejlong  to  eaqh  restively  to  its  own  business,  and  de- 
livery would  be.made.  by. each. company  over  its  own.trpioka 
to  connecting  lines  ov  places  of  destination  in.tb^.city.  The 
diarge  for  the  haul  thus  lengtiiened  would  then  ..be  properly 
';      .  1--    •■    ■    ;  -5  •  ■        .  .         .■  •  : 
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absorbed  by.  the  through  rate»  leaving  nothing  to  be  added 
to  that  tp  be  charged  the  shipp^  or  eonsignee  but  switching 
and  storage  charges  proper. 

The  terminal  properties  in  question  are  not  so  controlled 
and  managed,  in  .view  of  the  inherent  local  conditions,  as 
to  escape  condemnation  as  a  restraint  upon  comm^roew 
They  are  not  under  a  common  ecmtrol  and  ownership.  Nor 
can  this  be  brought  about  unless  the  prohibition  against 
the  admissi<m  of  other  companies  to  such  ccmtrol  is  stricken 
oufe  and  proviision  made  for  the  admission  of  any  company 
to  an  equal  control  and  management  upon  an  equal  basis 
with  the  i»ese&t  proprietary  companies. 

TheiB  are  certain  practices  of  this  Terminal  Company 
which  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  commerce  whidi 
must  cross  the  river  at  St.  Louis,  and  of  non-proprietary 
railroad  lines  compelled  to  use  its  facilities.  One  of  them 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Terminal  Company  is  a 
terminal  company  and  something  more.  It  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  supplying  and  operating  mere  facilities  for 
the  interchange  of  traffic  between  railroads  and  to  assist- 
ance in  the  ooUecting  and  distributing  of  traffic  for  the 
carrieir  companies.  Xt,  as  well  as  several  of  the  absorbed 
[107]  terminal  companies,  were  organised  under  ordinary 
railroad  charters.  If  the  oombination  whidi  has  occurred 
is  to  escape  condemnation  as  a  combination  of  pai^allel  and 
competing  railroad  companies,  it  is  because  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  railroad  and  terminal  companitis 
proper — differences  pointed  out  by  the  Missouri  Supreme 
Court  in  the  cas«i  heretofore  referred  ta  Indeed,  the  de^ 
f  ense  to  this  proceeding  is  based  upon  the  insistence  that 
the  Terminal  Company  is  solely  engaged  in  operating  ter-' 
minal  facilities,  defined  in  the  briefs,  ^^as  mechanical  de- 
vice for  the  exchange,  receipt,  and  distribution  of  traffic^'' 
This  Tern^inal  Company,  in  addition  to  its'  schedule  for 
termiual  charge  proper,  such  as  switching,  warehousing, 
eitc,  files  .itS;  rate  sheets  for  the  transportation  of  every  class 
of  merchandise  from  the  termini  of  the  railroads  on  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  river  to  destinations  across  the  riv^^ 
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bver  its  lines.  These  rates  are  applied  to  all  trafie  des- 
tined to  cross  the  riT«r,  witli  certain  exceptions  to  which 
we  shall  later  refer,  which  originates  witibm  an  irr^ular 
area  of  which  Si.  Louis  is  tiie  oMit^,  and  haTiiig  a  diameter 
of  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles.  This  arbitrary  oper- 
ates to  cast  a  burden  upon^ehort  hauls,  which  hits  led  to 
much  complaint,  as  being  both  discriminatory  uid  extor- 
tionate. An  exception  is  made  as  to  tralBc  originating 
within  so  much  of  this  area  as  constitutes  what  is  called 
^Oreen  Line  Territory,"  or  which  is  destined  to  points 
within  ^^  Green  Lane  Territ<»ry."  This  seems  to  be  bas^ 
upon  competitive  conditions  caused  by  the  great  toD  rail- 
way bridge  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  the  bridge  toll  being 
treated  by  lines  using  the  bridge  as  a  part  of  the  tlirough 
rate. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule  imposing  this  arbitrary 
is  that  it  does  not  apply  to  traffic  which  originates  in  East 
St  Louis,  whether  it  is  destined  to  cross  the  river  or  not. 
The  reason  for  this  exemption,  where  such  traffic  does  cross 
the  river,  is  not  apparent  Possibly,  it  may'  be  said  [406] 
that  it  is  because  the  traffic  of  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis 
should  be  treated  as  arising  in  the  same  commercial  aroa. 
But  this  reason  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  traffic  origi- 
nating in  St.  Louis,  which  is  bound  east,  though  that  of 
East  St  Louis  is  altogether  free  from  this  arbitrary  dlarge. 
The  effect  of  this  arbitraiy  discrimination  is  obviously  in- 
jurious to  the  commerce  and  manufacturers  of  St.  Louis, 
and  is  among  the  chief  causes  of  comp^laiM  agskinst  the 
Terminal  Company;  Mr.  Perkins,  to  whom  we  have  before 
referred  as  a  capable  and  impartial  expert,  says  of  the 
consequence  of  this  curious  exception  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred mile  area  rule,  that  ^^the  effect  of  these  charges  was, 
of  course,  to  put  the  man  doing  business  in  St.  Louis  at  a 
disadvantage  to  that  extent  with  the  man  doing  buisiness  at 
East  St.  Louis  on  his  eastern  business.''  Again,  he  siys  that 
the  practical  operation  was  to  give  East  Sib.  Louis  a  distinct 
advantage  in  the  munufapcturing  lilies.  Another  practice 
whidi  marks  this  Tenninal  Company  as  a  transportation 
company  which  interposed  itself  between  railroads  having 
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their  tennkii  on  oppoeite  sides  of  the  riwr,  and  between 
the  city  itself  afid  the  roads  tenminsting  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  is  that  all  traffic  destined  to  crosa  the  river  at 
St.  Louis,  whether  bound  east  or  west,  or  deetiBed  fw  ihe 
city  if  coming  from  the  ciast,  is  billed  only  to  East  St 
Louis,  and  there  rebilled  to  dastinatieii,  • 

The  practice  of  rebilling  and  of  making  a  distinct  haul- 
ing charge  is  an  evident  survival  of  the  methods  which 
existed  when  the  eastern  lines  had  no  termini  in  St.  Louis. 
They  then  billed  to  East  St  Louis,  and  there  turned  the 
traffic  over  to  one  of  Ihe  existing  terminal  companies,  who 
made  their  own  ^>ecific  charges  forthe  hald  to  jdaees  ol'dd- 
livery  within  the  ciiy.  The  practice  has  been  continued 
after  the  reason  for  it  has  disappeared.  The  ^eet  of  this 
practice  of  rebiUmg  at  East  St  Louis  and  of  imposing  this 
arbitrary  upon  traffic  originating  within  [409]  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  dfy,  destined  to  cross  the  river,  seems  to  have 
been  also  ^plied  to  the  large  coal  traffic  between  the  Illmois 
coal  mines,  upon  which  the  city  is  largdy  depradent 
'  We  come  now  to  the  remedy*  In  determining  what  this 
should  be  we,  as  said  by  this  court  in  Standard  OH  Gompofijf 
V.  United  States^  SQl  U.  S.  1,  78,  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  applying  a  remedy  ^that  injury  to  the  pubUe  by  the 
prevention  of  an  undue  restraint  on,  or  the  monopdization 
of  trade  or  conmierce  is  the  foundation  up<m  which  the  prd- 
hibitions  of  the  statute  rest,  and  moreover  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  the  statute  is  to  protect;  not  to 
destroy,  rights  of  property."  If,  as  we  lunre  already  said, 
the  oombinaticm  of  two  or  more  mere  tisrminid  companies 
into  a  single  system  does  not  violate  the  prohibition  of  the 
statute  against  oontraiats  and  combinations  in  restraint  o¥ 
interstate  commerce,  it  is  because  such  a  combination  may  be 
of  the  greatest  public  utility.  But  when,  as  here,  the  in- 
herent conditions  are  such  as  to  ptohibit  any  other  reasob- 
able  means  of  entering  the  dly,  the  combination  of  every 
such  facility  under  the  exdusive  ownordiip  and  control-  of 
le£»  than  ail  of  the  companies  under  compulnod  to  tise  them 
Tiolaies  both  the  &6t  and  seoond  sedtibns  of  the  aet,  in  that 
it  constitutes  a  contract  or  oombination  in  restraint  of  com- 
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■leree  amoi^  the  States  «ad  an  attempt  to  monopolue  oon- 
mwce  among  Hie  States  which  moet  pass  through  the  gate- 
way at  St  Lghis. 

The  GkHremment  haa  urged  a  dissolution  of  the  com- 
bination between  the  Terminal  Company,  the  Merchants' 
Bridge  Terminal  Company,  and  the  Wiggins  Ferry  C<Hn- 
pany.  That  remedy  may  be  necessary  unless  one  equally 
adequate  can  be  applied. 

But  the  illegal  restraint  upon  commerce  among  the 
States  which  we  here  find  to  exist  consists  in  the  posses- 
sion acquired  by  the  pr<qprietaiy  companies  through  Ae 
{410]  means  and  with  the  object  wis  ha^B  stated  of  domi- 
nating commerce  among  the  States  carried  on  by  other  rail- 
roads  entering  or  seeking  to  enter  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and 
by  whidi  such  railroads  are  compelled  either  to  desnt  from 
carrying  on  interstate  commerce  or  to  do  so  upon  the  tenns 
imposed  by  the  proprietary  companies.  This  control  and 
possession  constitutes  such  a  grip  upon  the  commerce  of 
St  Louis  and  eommeree  which  must  cross  tiie  liter  there, 
whether  coming  from  the  east  or  west^  as  to  be  both  an 
illegal  restraint  and  an  attempt  to  monopolise. 

The  inywer  resulting  from  the  combination  eyen  before 
completed  by  4li6  acquisition  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Com- 
pany and  its  related  terminals  wa&  exhibited  when  the  Bock 
Idand  sought  an  independent  entraoioe. 

Some  of  its  abuses  are  shown  by  the  impositi(m  of  the 
arbitrary  hauling  charge  imposed  upon  the  artificially  lim- 
ited tiNuie  districts  described.  It  is  shown  also,  by  the 
maintenanoe  of  the  system  of  billing  traffic  destined  to 
cross  the  river  at  St«  Louis,  eiiher  east  op  west,  ot  to  St 
Louict,  if  from  points  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  prac- 
tice so  galling  asid  universal  as  to  practically  ^^  eliminate 
St  Louis  from  the  railroad  map,^'  to  quote  &e  grai^c,  if 
extravagant,  language. of  coui»el  f or  the  United  States,  as 
respects  the  great  traffic  subject  to  the  regulation. 

Plainly  the  ooodl>ination  wUdi  has  occurred  would  not 
be  an  iU^gjal  restrtut  under  the  teems  of  tike  istetnte  if  it 
were  wbai  is  claimed  for  it^  a  proper  tsrminid  asseciatimi 
9^ftmg  asithe  impartial  agemt  of  every  line)  whick  it  nsder 
compulsion  to  use  its  instrumentalities.    If,  a^  we  have 
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pomted  out,  the  violatioa  of  the  statute,  in  view  of  the  in- 
herent physical  conditions,  grows  out  of  adBiinista*atiT6  con- 
ditions which  may  be  eliminated  and  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  nnification  preserved,  such  a  modification  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Terminal  Company  and  the  pro- 
prietary companies  as  diall  consdtiite  the  former  the  bona 
fide  agent  and  servant  of  every  railroad  line  which  [411] 
shall  use  its  facilities,  and  an  inhibition  of  certain  methods 
of  administration  to  which  we  have  referred,  will  amply 
vindicate  the  wise  purpose  of  the  statute,  and  will  preserve 
to  tbe  public  a  system  of  great  public  advantage* 

These  consideratioDB  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  decree  dis- 
missing the  bill.  This  is  accordingly  adjudged  and  the 
case  is  remanded  to  the  district  court,  wi^  directions  that 
a  decree  be  there  entered  directing  the  parties  to  submit 
to  the  court,  within  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  mandate, 
a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  contract  between  the 
fourteen  defendant  railroad  companicB  and  the  Terminal 
Company,  whidi  we  have  pointed  out  as  bringing  the  com- 
bination within  the  inhibition  of  the  statute. 

First.  By  providing  for  the  admission  of  any  existing 
or  future  railroad  to  joint  ownership  and  control  of  the 
combined  terminal  properties,  upon  such  just  and  reason- 
able terms  as  shall  place  such  applying  company  upon  a 
plane  of  equality  in  respect  of  benefits  and  burdens  with 
the  present  proprietary  companies. 

Second.  Such  plan  of  reorganization  must  also  provide 
definitely  for  the  use  of  the  terminal  facilities  by  any  other 
railroad  not  electing  to  become  a  joint  owner,  upon  such 
pist  and  reasonable  terms  and  regulations  as  will,  in  re- 
spect of  use,  character,  and  cost  of  service,  place  every  such 
company  upon  as  nearly  an  equal  plane  as  may  be  with 
respect  to  expenses  and  charges  as  that  oocupied  l^  ttie  pro- 
prietary companies. 

Third.  By  eliminating  from  the  present  agreement  be- 
tween the  Terminal  Company  and  the  proprietary  com** 
panies  any  provision  which  restricts  any  such  company  to 
the  use  of  the  fac3itie8x)f  the  Terminal  Company. 

Fourth.  By  providing  for  the  complete  abolition  of  the 
existing  practice  of  billing  to  East  St.  Louis,  or  other  junc- 
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tion  points,  and  then  rebilling  traffic  destined  to  St  Louis, 
or  to  points  beyond. 

Fifth.  By  providing  for  the  abolition  of  any  special  or 
[412]  so-called  arbitrary  diarge  for  the  use  of  the  tenninal 
facilities  in  respect  of  traffic  originating  witiiin  the  so-ciUled 
one  himdred  mile  area,  tiiat  is  not  equaUy  and  in  like  man- 
ner applied  in  respect  of  all  other  traffic  of  a  like  diaracter 
originating  outside  of  that  area. 

Sixth.  By  providing  that  any  disagreement  between  any 
company  applying  to  become  a  joint  owner  or  user  as  herein 
provided  for  and  the  Terminal  or  proprietary  companies 
which  shall  arise  after  a  final  deoree  in  this  cause^  may  be 
submitted  to  the  district  court,  upon  a  petition  filed  in  this 
cause,  subject  to  review  by  appeal  in  the  usual  manner. 

Seventh.  To  avoid  any  possible  misapprehension,  the  de- 
cree should  also  contain  a  provision  that  nothing  thetein 
shall  be  taken  to  affect  in  any  wise  or  at  any  time  the  power 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cammission  over  the  rates  to 
be  charged  by  the  Terminal  CcMnpany,  or  the  mode  of  billing 
traffic  passing  over  its  lines,  or  the  establishing  of  joint 
through  rates  or  routes  over  its  lines,  or  any  other  power 
conferred  by  law  upon  such  commission. 

Upon  failure  of  the  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement 
which,  is  in  substantial  accord  with  this  opinion  and  decree, 
the  court  will,  after  hearing  the  parties  upon  a  plan  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  combination  between  the  Terminal 
Company,  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company,  the  Merchants' 
Bridge  Company,  and  the  several  terminal  companies  re- 
lated to  the  Ferry  and  Merchants'  Bridge  Company,  make 
such  order  and  decree  for  the  complete  disjoindei^  of  the 
three  systems,  and  their  future  operation  as  independent 
systems,  as  may  be  necessary,  enjoining  the  defendants, 
singly  and  collectively,  from  tmy  exercise  of  control  or 
dominion  over  either  of  the  said  terminal  systems  or  their 
related  constituent  companies,  through  lease,  purchase,  or 
stock  control,  and  enjoining  the  defendants  from  voting 
any  share  in  any  of  said  companieia  or  reomving  dividaiids, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  from  aiiy  futors  [HB]  oomfaina- 
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tjon  of  the  said  systems  in  evasion  of  snch  decree  or  any 
part  thereof. 
Reyersed  and  remanded  accordingly. 

Mr.  Justice  Holhxs  took  no  part  in  the  hearing  or  de- 
termination of  this  case. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  TERMINAL  ASS'N  OF  ST. 
LOXnS  ET  AL.« 

(District  Court,  B.  D.  Missouri,  B.  D.    July  8,  1912.) 
[197  Fed.  Rep.,  446.] 

GOUBTS    (i   101) — ^FEDKBAL  Ck)UBTS — POWEB  OF  SiNQLE  JtTDGE — ^"  HeAB- 

nta." — ^Where  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  decree  dismissing  a 
suit  to  enforce  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  64T,  26  Stat  200 
(U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  3200),  and  remanded  the  case  with  specific 
directions,  the  decree  on  the  mandate  may  be  entered  by  any  dis- 
trict Judge  presiding,  or  circuit  Judge  assigned  to  the  court,  under 
Judicial  Code  (act  March  8,  1911,  c.  281,  86  Stat.  1089  [IT.  S. 
Oomp.  St  Supp.  1911,  p.  188])  I  18,  notwithstanding  Expedition 
Act  Feb.  11,  1908,  c.  544,  82  SUt  828  (U.  8.  Comp.  St  Supp.  1911, 
p.  1888),  requiring  the  assignment  for  the  hearing  of  actions  in- 
volving the  Anti-Trust  Act  before  not  less  than  three  Judges ;  the 
word  **  hearing  "  meaning  a  trial  requiring  Judicial  determination.^ 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  Cent  Dig.  II  844-860^; 
Dec.  Dig.  1 101. 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  vol.  4,  pp.  8286- 
8288.) 

Jthmhent  (I  504)— VAUDrrr— CkiLLATEBAi.  Attack.— A  decree  en- 
tered by  a  single  Judge  in  conformity  to  the  mandate  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversing  a  decree  dismissing  a  suit  to  enforce  Antl- 
Trust  Act  July  2,  1880,  c  647,  26  Stat  209  (U.  &  Comp.  St  1901, 
p.  8200),  and  [447]  remanding  the  case  with  specific  directions, 
is  not  void  nor  subject  to  collateral  attack,  even  if  there  was  error 
in  holding  that  a  pingle  Judge  could  enter  the  decree  notwith- 
standing Bxpeditlon  Act  Feb.  11,  1906,  c.  544,  82  Stat  828  (U.  8. 

•For  prior  opinions  (148  Fed.  486),  see  vol.  8,  page  84;  (154  Fed. 
268),  see  vol.  8,  pagje  265;  (224  U.  8.  888)  see  ante,  page  478.  For 
later  opinions  (226  U.  8.  420)  see  pott,  page  507;  (286  U.  S.  194)  see 
po9it  page  512. 

>  Syllabus  ocipyrighted,  1912,  by  West  FubUshing  ComiMUiy. 
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Ing  of  such  actions  before  not  less  than  three  Judges. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Judgment,  Oent  Dig.  %%  944- 
947;  Dec.  Dig.  I  G04.] 

Acticn  by  the  United  States  against  the  Terminal  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis  and  others.  There  was  a  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  reversing  a  decree  dismissing  the  bill  and 
remanding  the  case  for  a  decree.  Heard  in  the  trial  court 
after  remand  on  question  of  right  of  a  single  judge  to  direct 
decree. 

Edward  C.  Craw^  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  for  complaiaant 

Henry  S.  Priest,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  for  def endanta 

Tbceber,  district  judge: 

This  is  an  action  by  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26 
Stat.  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3200),  instituted  in  the 
circuit  court  for  this  district  before  the  enactment  of  the  new 
Judicial  Code.  After  the  original  bill  had  been  filed,  the 
Attorney  Greneral  of  the  United  States  filed  a  certificate 
under  Expediticm  Act  February  11,  1903,  c.  544,  32  Stat 
823  <U.  S.  Comp.  St  Supp.  1911,  p.  1383),  and  the  hearing 
was  before  the  four  circuit  judges  of  this  circuit  By  a 
divided  court  the  bill  was  dismissed,  and  upon  appeal  the 
decree  of  dismissal  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
April  22,  1912  (224  U.  S.  383,  32  Sup.  Ct  507,  56  L.  Ed. 
810),  and  the  cause  remanded  to  this  court  with  the  usual 
directions  ''  to  proceed  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  and 
directions  of  this  court  as  according  to  right  and  justice  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  had.'' 

[1]  It  has  now  been  suggested  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
that,  as  a  certificate  under  the  Expedition  Act  was  filed 
when  the  action  was  originally  instituted,  the  decree  on  the 
mandate  could  not  be  entered  by  a  single  judge,  but  only 
by  at  least  three  circuit  judges,  in  conformity  with  the  Ex- 
pedition Act  above  referred  to. 

Assuming,  without  deciding,  that  the  Judicial  Code  does 
not  repeal  the  Expedition  Act,  the  question  to  be  determined 
is  whether  in  a  ease  in  which  the  Sapireme  Court  has  directed 
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the  trial  court  to  enter  a  final  decree  m  oonfMimity  witli 
specific  directions  that  decree  can  (mly  be  entered  when  the 
bench  of  the  district  court  is  occupied  by  at  least  three  cir- 
cuit judges  because  a  certificate  of  expedition  had  been  filed 
in  the  trial  court  when  the  suit  was  originally  instituted. 

The  act  of  Congress  is  as  foUows: 

"  That  In  any  suit  in  equity  peiMling  or  hereafter  bvought  in  any 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  under  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopo- 
lies,* approved  July  2,  1890,  *An  act  to  regulate  commerce,'  approved 
February  4,  1887,  or  any  other  acts  of  a  like  purpose  that  hereafter 
may  be  enacted,  wherein  the  United  Btates  Is  complainant,  the  A^ 
torney  General  may  file  with  the  derk  of  such  court  a  certiflcate 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  case  is  of  general  Importance,  a  copy  of  which 
shall  be  immediately  furnished  by  such  cleric  to  [448]  each  of  the 
circuit  Judges  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  case  is  pending.  There- 
upon such  case  idiaU  be  given  precedence  over  others  and  In  every 
way  expedited  and  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day,  before  not  less  than  three  of  the  circuit  Judges  of  said  circuit 
if  there  be  three  or  more ;  and  if  there  be  not  more  than  two  circuit 
Judges,  then  befbre  them  and  such  district  Judge  as  th^  may  s^eet** 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  not  only  reversed  and 
remanded  the  case,  but  by  reference  thereto  it  will  be  found 
that  it  gives  specific  and  minute  directions  what  deci*ee  ia 
to  be  entered.    The  opinion  says : 

''These  considerations  lead  to  a  revcsrsal  of  the  decree  dismissing 
the  bUl.  This  is  according  adjudged,  and  the  case  Is  remanded 
to  the  district  court,  with  directions  that  a  decree  he  there  entered 
directing  the  parties  to  submit  to  the  coxurt,  within  90  days  after 
receipt  of  mandate,  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  14  defendant  railroad  companies  and  the  terminal  com- 
panies, which  we  have  pointed  out  as  being  the  combination  within 
the  inhibition  of  the  statute" 

The  court  then  enumerates  in  seven  distinct  and  separate 
sections  what  this  new  agreement  must  be,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds that,  upon  failure  to  come  to  such  an  agreement,  per- 
manent injunctions  be  issued,  and  the  combination  dissolved. 

The  expedition  act  provides  that  upon  filing  of  the  cer- 
tificate by  the  Attorney  General  two  things  be  done:  First, 
that  such  case  shall  be  given  precedence  over  others  and  in 
every  way  expedited;  and,  second,  that  it  be  as^gned  for 
hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  before  not  less  than 
three  of  tiie  circuit  judges  of  the  circuit.    What  is  meant 
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by  the  word  ^hearing"!  As  ordinarily  trsed  in  an  equity 
cause,  it  clearly  means  a  trial  or  a  disposition  of  some  mat- 
ter arising  in  the  case  which  requires  judicial  determination 
by  the  coart,  whether  interlocutory  or  final.  In  MtOer  v. 
Tobin  (C.  0.),  18  Fed.  609,  616,  Judge  Deady  defined  it 
as  ^an  equity  term,  and  is  properly  applied  to  the  argu- 
ment and  consideration  of  a  case  at  the  several  stages  of  its 
orderly  progress,  but  when  applied  to  that  upon  which  the 
case  is  absolutely  determined — disposed  of — ^it  is  qualified 
by  the  word 'final.'" 

In  Akerly  v.  VUasj  24  Wis.  171, 1  Am.  B^.  166,  the  court 
said: 

"  The  word  '  hearing '  has  an  estabUshed  meaning  as  appUcable  to 
equity  cases.  It  means  the  same  thing  in  those  cases  that  the  word 
'  trial '  does  in  cases  of  law,  and  the  words  '  final  hearing '  have  long 
been  used  to  designate  the  trial  of  an  equity  case  upon  the  merits  as 
distinguished  from  the  hearing  of  any  preliminary  questions  arising 
in  the  cause,  and  which  are  termed  interlocutory." 

Other  cases  to  the  same  effect  are  Carpenter  v.  TFtnn,  221 
n.  S.  588, 81  Sup.  Ct.  683,  55  L.  Ed.  842 ;  Joseph  Dry  Goods 
Co.  T.  Heeht^  120  Fed.  760,  67  C.  C,  A.  64;  Taylor  v.  Breese, 
168  Fed.  678,  90  C.  G.  A.  558;  Root  v.  MiUs,  168  Fed.  688, 
94  C.  C.  A.  174;  Bahcock  v.  Wclf,  70  Iowa,  676,  28  N.  W. 
490;  Olenn<m.  v.  BrUton,  155  lU.  232,  40  N.  £.  594. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  entire  act  shows  dearly  that  the 
intention  of  Congress,  in  addition  to  expediting  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cases  enumerated,  was  to  have  them,  owing  to 
their  great  importance,  tried  by  at  least  three  judges,  instead 
of  one,  as  had  been  the  usual  practice  [449]  in  the  circuit 
court  since  the  enactment  of  the  Evarts  Act  (act  March  8, 
1891,  c  517,  26  Stot  826  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  488]), 
creating  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Ai4>eal.  But 
the  directions  contained  in  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  cause  leave  nothing  for  determination  by  or  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge  of  this  court  He  is  q>ecifically 
directed  to  enter  a  certain  decree,  and  in  entering  that  de- 
cree he  is,  in  effect,  performing  a  ministerial  duty  which 
may  be  enforced  by  mandamus.  In  re  Washington^  etc, 
B.  R.  Co.,  140  U-  S.  91,  11  Sup.  Ct  678,  85  L.  Ed,  389; 
Gainas  t.  Rugf,  148  U.  &  228, 18  Sup.  Ct  611,  87  L.  Ed. 
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482;  Sanford  F^k  A  Tool  Co.^  PetUionerSj  180  TJ.  S.  247, 

16  Sup.  Ct.  291,  40  L.  Ed.  414;  In  re  Potts,  166  V.  S.  268, 

17  Snp.  Ct.  620,  41  L.  Ed.  994. 

In  the  first  case  cited  above,  the  court,  in  granting  the 
mandamus  against  the  judge  of* the  Circuit  Court,  said: 

"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  court  below  to  have  entered  the  Judgment 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Judgment  of  this  court,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mandate,  '  that  such  execution  or  proceedings  be  had 
in  -said  cause  as  according  to  right  and  Justice  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  had,  the  said  writ  of  error  notwithstand- 
ing/ did  not  authorize  the  court  to  depart  in  any  respect  from  the 
Judgment  of  this  court" 

In  Oaines  y.  Rugg^  where  a  mandamus  was  also  awarded 
against  the  circuit  judge,  the  court,  after  reviewing  its  for- 
mer decisions,  said : 

^  In  the  present  case,  as  we  have  obsenred,  there  was  no  discre- 
tion to  be  exercised  by  the  circuit  Judse;  and,  altbough  it  might  have 
been  admissible  to  raise  the  question  by  a  new  appeal  to  a  proper 
court,  yet,  in  yiew  of  the  delay  to  be  caused  thereby,  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  such  a  remedy  would  have  been,  or  would  be,  fully  ade- 
quate, or  that  a  writ  of  mandamus  is  now  improper." 

In  Sanford  Fork  <6  Tool  Co.  it  was  held : 

"  When  a  case  has  been  once  decided  by  this  court  <m  appeal  and 
remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court,  whatever  was  before  this  court,  and 
disposed  of  by  its  decree,  is  considered  as  finally  settled.  The  Cir- 
cuit Court  is  bound  by  the  decree  as  the  law  of  the  case,  and  must 
carry  it  into  execution,  according  to  the  mandate.  That  court  can 
not  vary  it,  or  examine  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  execution,  or 
give  any  other  or  further  relief;  or  review  It,  even  for  apparent 
error,  upon  any  matter  decided  on  appeal,  or  intermeddle  with  it 
further  than  to  settle  so  much  as  has  been  remanded.  If  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  mistakes  or  misconstrues  the  decree  of  this  court,  and 
does  not  give  full 'effect  to  the  mandate,  its  action  may  be  controlled 
either  upon  a  new  appeal  or  by  writ  of  mandamus  to  execute  the 
mandate  of  this  court." 

In  view  of  these  decisions,  it  can  not  be  successfully  main- 
tained that  the  proceeding  now  before  the  court  is  a  ^  hear- 
ing "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Expedition  Act.  All  this 
court  is  now  caUed  upon  to  do  is  to  determine  whether  the 
new  agreement  of  the  parties,  when  presented  to  the  court, 
is  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  mandate,  and,  if 
it  is,  to  enter  the  decree  as  directed,  or,  if  the  new  agree- 
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ment  does  not  comply  with  tb%  conditioDB  pxesciibed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  enter  a  decree  dissolving  the  oombinatioa 
held  to  be  unlawful  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  grant  a  per- 
manent injunction.  United  States  t.  American  Tobacco 
Co.  (C.  C.)  191  Fed.  871,  is  not  in  point  In  that  caae  the 
decree  was  entered  in  the  Circuit  Court  prior  to  the  time 
the  new  Judicial  Code  went  into  effect.  At  that  time  all 
the  circuit  [450]  judges,  as  well  as  the  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  allotted  to  that  circuit,  and  the  dis- 
trict judge  of  that  district,  or  any  one  of  them,  were 
authorized  to  sit  at  the  trial  or  hearing  of  any  cause 
pending  in  the  Circuit  Court.  Nor  was  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  as  speeific  and  mimite 
as  to  what  decree  should  be  entered  as  in  the  case  at  bar. 
The  directions  in  that  case  were,  "We  leave  the  matter  to 
the  court  below  to  work  out  a  compliance  with  tb»  law 
witiiout  unnecessary  injury  to  the  public  or  the  rights  of 
private  property,**  thus  vesting  the  Circuit  Court  with  dis- 
cretion not  granted  in  this  cause  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

[2]  It  has  also  been  suggested  by  the  Attorney  General 
that,  if  this  court  should  erroneously  hold  that  it  has  the 
right  to  enter  the  decree  in  this  cause,  such  decree  would  be 
absolutely  void,  meaning  thereby  that  the  decree  would  be 
subject  to  collateral  attack  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  That 
this  contention  is  erroneous  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
In  re  Metropolitan  Trust  Co.,  «18  U.  S.  312, 81  Sup.  (X  18, 
64  L.  Ed.  1061. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  decree  directed  to  be  en- 
tered  by  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  entered 
by  any  district  judge  presiding,  or  the  circuit  judge  as- 
signed to  this  court,  under  tlxe  provisiona  of  section  18  oi 
the  Judicial  Code. 
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BX  PARTS  UNITED  STATES,  PETITIONER.* 

FETinON  FOR  WUT  OF  PBOHIBITXON. 

No,  10,  OrlginaL    Submitted  December  le,  1912.— Decided  January 

6,  19ia 

[226  U.  S.,  420.} 

Unless  the  repeal  be  express  or  tbe  Implication  to  that  end  be  Irre- 
atotlble,  a  general  law  does  not  repeal  a  special  statutory  proTislon 
cffordlDC  a  reme^  for  spedfle  cases.  Petri  v.  CreeUnan  Lumber 
Co.,  19d  U.  S.  487.» 

The  special  provisions  of  the  Expedition  Act  of  February  11,  1903, 
32  Stat  323,  c.  544,  requiring  In  a  particular  class  of  cases  the 
organization  of  a  court  constituted  In  a  particular  manner,  were 
not  repealed  by  the  Judicial  Code  of  1911. 

The  new  distrtct  court  created  by  the  Jtidiclal  Oode  of  1911  Is  the 
successor  of  the  formerly  existing  circuit  court,  and  as  such  Is 
vested  with  the  duty  of  hearing  and  disposing  of  cases  under  the 
expedition  act  of  1903,  I  291. 

Section  291  of  the  Judicial  Ck)de  of  1911  expressly  confers  powers  of 
the  circuit  court  upon  the  now  existing  district  courts. 

Under  the  BxpeditiOB  Act  of  1906  a  court  composed  as  required  by 
that  act  may  be  organized  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  plan  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  this  court  holding  a 
combination  unlawful  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 

In  this  case  the  district  Judge  having  refused  to  organize  a  court 
under  the  Bxpedltion  Act  to  determine  the  form  and  decree  to  be 
entered  under  the  mandate  of  this  court,  this  court  Issues  Its  writ 
of  prohibition  directed  to  the  district  Judge  against  entering  a 
decree. 

The  facts,  which  involve  the  oonstriiction  of  the  Expedi- 
tion Act  osf  1908  and  the  question  of  whether  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Judicial  Code  of  1811  conflict  tiierewith,  are 
stated  in  the  opinion. 

The  Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Edward  C.  Crow^  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  for  petitioner. 

Mr.  Henry  JS.  Priest  for  the  respondent. 

•For  prior  opinions  (148  Fed.  480)  see  vol.  8,  page  84;  (154  Fed. 
268)  see  vol.  8,  page  2)65;  (197  Fed.  446)  see  ante,  page  501;  (224 
U.  S.  883)  see  ante,  page  473.  For  later  opinion  (286  U.  S.  194)  see 
post,  page  512. 

•Syllabus  copyrighted,  1912,  1918,  by  The  Banlcs  Law  Publishing 
Company. 
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[4S1]  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Whiis  deliveted  the  opinion  of 
the  court. 

The  matter  before  us  concems  the  execution  of  the  decree 
in  United  States  y.  Terminal  BaUroad  Association  of  St 
Louisy  224,  U.  S.  383.  That  case,  which  involved  violations 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  was  commenced  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri,  was  there  decided  by  four  circuit  judges  in  conse- 
quence of  the  filing  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  of  the  certificate  provided  for  by  the  act  of  February 
11, 1903,  commonly  known  as  the  Expedition  Act,  c.  544,  32 
Stat.  823.  While  the  case  was  here  pending,  the  Judicial 
Code  of  March  3,  1911,  36  Stat.  1087,  c.  231,  was  adopted, 
and  hence  our  mandate  was  directed  to  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  the 
successor  of  the  circuit  court. 

Upon  the  filing  of  the  mandate  in  that  court,  the  judge 
of  the  district  court  being  disqualified,  District  Judge 
Trieber,  of  the  District  Court  of  Arkansas,  was  assigned  to 
sit  in  the  cause.  Disagre^nent  between  the  parties  having 
arisen  as  to  what  plan  of  reorganization  should  be  adopted 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  this  court,  and  the  court  below 
having  expressed  its  intention  to  adopt  by  a  final  decree  a 
plan  to  which  the  Government  did  not  assent,  objection  was 
made  by  the  United  States  to  proceeding  further,  upon  the 
groimd  thus  stated  by  the  court  below  in  its  opinion 

^'  *  *  *  as  a  certificate  under  the  Expedition  Act  was 
filed  when  the  action  was  originally  instituted,  the  decree 
on  the  mandate  could  not  be  entered  l^  a  single  judge,  but 
only  by  at  least  three  circuit  judges,  in  conformity  with  the 
Expedition  Act  above  referred  to.'' 

The  suggestion  having  been  overruled  by  a  formal  order 
and  fruitless  effort  having  been  made  to  induce  action 
[482]  by  the  senior  circuit  judge  who  was  also  the  senior 
circuit  judge  who  had  participated  in  the  original  decision 
of  the  cause,  the  interposition  of  this  court  by  the  proceeding 
before  us  was  invoked.  The  judge  below  'evidently  only 
desirous  of  being  informed  as  to  his  duty,  after  leave  to  file 
the  application  for  prohibition  was  here  granted,  has  sub- 
mitted the  issue  on  the  opinion  of  the  court  below  and  upon 
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printed  argument  for  both  parties,  as  if  on  a  return  to  a  rule 
to  show  cause  why  the  writ  should  not  issue* 

In  refusing  to  apply  the  Expedition  Act  the  court  foelow, 
^*  assuming  without  deciding  lliat  the  Judicial  Code  does  not 
repeal  the  Expedition  Act,^'  based  its  refusal  upon  the  ground 
that  the  proceeding  to  enforce  tiie  mandate  of  this  court  was 
not  within  the  intendment  of  the  Expedition  Act  because  not 
a  matter  requiring  the  hearing  contemplated  by  that  act. 
This  view  was  maintained  by  conclusions  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  duty  to  give  elBfect  to  a  decree  already  rendered 
and  by  considerations  based  upon  the  opinion  that  the  decree 
of  this  court  was  so  specific  as  to  leave  no  room  for  discus- 
sion and  therefore  to  afford  no  occasion  for  organizing  a 
tribunal  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Expedition  Act  In  the  printed  argument,  however,  upon 
which  the  matter  has  been  here  submitted,  the  action  of  the 
court  is  sought  to  be  sustained  upon  a  mudi  broader  ground, 
viz,  that  as  by  the  Judicial  Code  the  Circuit  Courts  were 
abolished,  it  has  become  no  longer  possible  to  organize  a 
court  in  accordance  with*  the  Expedition  Act,  because  that 
act  by  implication  has  been  repealed  by  the  Judicial  Code. 
Thus,  after  commenting  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  it  is  said: 

'*  The  Judicial  Ckxle  (sec.  1,  Chap.  I)  provides  for  a  district  Judge 
for  each  District  Ck>art 

"There  is  no  provision  for  the  exercise  of  any  Judicial  autiiority 
by  any  circuit  Judge,  except  by  special  appointment,  pnrsaant  td  the 
provisions  of  sec  18,  Chap.  I,  of  [49S]  the  Gode.  He  then  derives 
his  power  from  such  appointment  and  from  no  other  source.  As 
circuit  Judges  they  Mve  no  authority  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts. 

"After  devolving  upon  the  District  Oourts  the  Jurisdiction  formerly 
possessed  by  the  abolished  Circuit  Courts,  the  Code  (Cbapb  VI) 
creates  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  provides  (sec.  117) : 

" '  There  shall  be  in  each  circuit  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which 
shaU  consist  of  three  Judges,  •  *  •  which  shall  be  a  court  of 
record  with  appellate  Jurisdiction  as  hereinafter  limited  and  estab- 


"  It  must  be  conceded,  in  view  of  this  lei^latton,  If  this  soft  was 
BOW  instituted,  it  could  only  be  heard  by  a  district  Judge  unless  some 
circuit  Judge  should  be  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  sec  IS, 
Chap.  I,  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  district  Judge  and  the  case 
be  brought  before  him  in  that  capadty.** 
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But  (teiCQinfantioA  is  faulty,  beeaoee  aUhangb.  th*  pcentte 
upon  which  it  rcefai  be  ooneeded,  the  deduetkuDL  drawn  frooi 
it  is  unwanraatecL  It  is,  of  eonrse,  undoubted  that  Chap. 
XIII  of  tibe  Judicial  Code,  while  not  interfering  with  the 
tenure  of  offioe  of  the  eirouit  judges,  abolidied  the  Circuit 
CourtflL  It  is  also  undoubted  that  by  that  act  the  District 
Courts  provided  for  were  made  the  sucoessors  of  both  the 
Circuit  and  District  Courts  which  had  theretofore  existed 
and  were  in  a  general  sense  endowed  with  the  iurisdiction 
and  power  theretofore  vested  in  sueh  prior  courta  It  is, 
moreover,  beyond  question  that  the  statute,  while  contem- 
plating as  a  general  rule  the  holding  of  District  Courts 
by  district  judges  and  as  a  general  rule  for  holding  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  Appeal  by  circuit  judges,  nevertheless  ex- 
pressly directs  when  the  oceasion  requires  (§  18)  the 
assignment  by  the  senior  judge,  or  the  circuit  justice^  or 
the  Chief  Justice^  of  a  circuit  judge  to  hold  a  District 
Court,  and  endows  a  judge  so  aflssigned  with  all  [424]  the 
autiiority  of  a  district  judge  (i  19),  giving  power  in  case 
of  such  designation  to  hold  separately  at  the  same  time  a 
District  Court  in  such  district,  and  to  discharge  all  tb£ 
judicial  duties  of  the  district  judge  therein  (g  14).  The 
statute  therefore  clearly  gives  to  the  circuit  judges  the 
rights  and  powers  of  judges  of  the  new  District  Courts, 
and  calls  such  powers  into  play  when  assigned  according 
to  law. 

The  question,  therefore,  reduces  itself  to  this:  Were  the 
special  provisions  of  the  Expedition  Act  requiring  in  a 
particular  class  of  cases  the  organization  of  a  court  con- 
stituted in  a  particular  manner  repealed  by  the  Judicial 
Code!  This  is  the  only  question,  because  if  that  act  was 
not  repealed  by  the  Code,  then  its  provisions  amount  to  an 
assignment  by  operation  of  law  of  the  circuit  judges  to  sit 
as  judges  of  the  District  Court  for  the  purpose  of  discharg- 
ing the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  When  the  issue  is  thus 
narrowed  solution  is  readily  reached  by  the  application,  oi 
tbe  elementary  rule  that  a  special  and  particular  statutory 
provision  affording  a  remedy  for  periocular  and  specific 
Cases  is  not  repealed  by  a  general  law  unless  tiie  repeal  be 
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expnsfll  or  tbe  impliaitian  to  thai;  end  be  imastftla  P\Biri 
V.  Creelman  Lumber  Co^  199  U.  S.  487,  497.  That  the  new 
District  Court  created  by  the  Judicial  Code  was  vested  with 
the  duty  of  hearing  and  disposing  of  the  caaes  provided  for 
in  the  Expedition  Act  as  the  successor  of  the  formerly  ex- 
isting Circuit  Court,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  un- 
doubted The  mere  fact  that  the  Expedition  Act  in  terms 
refers  to  the  organization  of  a  Circuit  Court  would  be,  as 
a  general  rule,  under  the  circumstances,  of  no  importance, 
and  becomes  ahaolutely  without  significance  in  view  of  the 
estpiess  pvoviaiQa  of  Chap.  XIII,.  §  291,  oi  the  Judbiitl 
Code,  saying: 

**  Wherever,  In  any  law  not  embraced  within  this  act,  any  refer- 
enet !»  mt^  to,  or  any  power  or  duty  ia  conferred  or  impqeed  upon, 
the  Oircuit  Ckturts,  sact^  reference  shall,  [42ft]  npon  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act,  be  deemed  and  held  to  refer  to,  and  to  confer  snch 
power  and  impose  such  duty  npon,  the  District  Ck>urt8.*' 

The  Expedition  Act  being  therefore  still  in  force  and  its 
provisiona  being  applicaUe  to  the  District  Courts  whidi 
the  Judicial  Code  created,  we  tiiink  the  court  below  erred 
in  ccmcluding  that  the  United  States  was  not  entitled  to  a 
District  Court  organized  in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the 
Expedition  Act  unless  it  be,  aa  stated  by  the  lower  court 
in  its  opinion,  the  subject  in  hand  was  of  such  a  character 
as  not  to  bo  within  the  scope  of  the  Expedition  Act.  Com- 
ing to  consider  that  question  without  going  into  any  elabo- 
ration, we  are  of  opinion  that  error  was  committed  in  so 
holding  While  it  is  true  that  the  mandate  of  this  court 
gave  certain  ^)ecific  directions  as  to  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  decree  to  be  entered,  it  afforded  an  opp<Nrtunity  to 
the  defendants  to  submit  a  plan  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
decree  and  gave  to  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  opposition  to  that  plan,  and  left  to  the  court  a 
serious  and  important  duty  to  be  discharged  in  any  event 
and  especially  in  case  of  controversy  on  the  subject  These 
considerations,  we  think,  brought  the  subject  within  the 
scope  of  the  Expedition  Act  and  justified  the  request  of  the 
United  States  that  the  case  be  considered  and  a  decree  enr 
tcred  by  a  court  composed  as  provided  im  that  aetb 

Writ  of  prohibition  to  issue. 
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UNITED  STATES  v.  TERMINAL  RAILROAD  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  ST.  Loxns.* 

TEBBONAL    RAILROAD    ASSOCIATION    OF    ST. 
LOUIS  «.  UNITED  STATEa 

EVENS  A  HOWARD  FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY, 
PETITIONER. 

AFMSAI/t  niOM  THS  DlSmiCr  06tTBT  OF  THB  XTSITBD  flTAISS  lOR 
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(286  U.  S.,  194.1 

Bven  th<»ai^  persons  seeing  to  interrene  on  the  settlement  of  a  decree 
were  not  parties  and  therefore  can  not  Intervene  In  the  court  below, 
they  may  be  entitled  to  be  heard  in  this  oonrt  conoeming  the  decree 
in  80  far  as  it  may  cyperate  prejadidally  to  their  rights.* 

Where  both  parties  have  appealed,  one  from  the  decree  entered  on 
the  mandate  of  this  court  and  the  other  from  denial  of  a  motion  to 
[19ft]  modity  anch  decree,  as  the  whole  decree  is  before  this  court 
the  dismissal  of  the  latter  appeal  would  not  limit  its  power  and 
duty  to  pass  on  the  question  raised  by  it ;  the  proper  priotlce  is  to 
consolidate  the  appeals. 

The  decision  and  mandate  of  this  court  in  regard  to  a  combination 
declared  illegal  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  safeguarding  one  public  interest  by  destroying  another,  or  as 
making  the  moTement  of  transportetion  freer  in  some  channels  by 
obstructing  Ito  flow  in  others. 

The  decision  of  this  court  in  224  U.  S.  888,  explained,  and  the  decree 
entered  by  the  court  below  on  the  mandate  modified  so  as  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  Terminal  Company  as  an  accessory  to  its 
strictly  terminal  business  to  carry  on  business  exclusiyely  originat- 
ing on  ite  lines,  ezdusively  moving  thereon,  and  exclusively  intended 
for  delivery  on  the  same. 

■     "     ' '    I  ■     ■  ■ 

•For  prior  opinions  (148  Fed.  486)  see  vol.  3,  page  84;  (154  Fed. 

268)  see  vol.  8,  page  265;  (224  U.  S.  888)  see  anie,  page  478;  (197 

Fed.  446)  see  «ftle,  page  501;  (226  IT.  8.  420)  see  ofOe,  page  607. 
*  Syllahns  copyrWhML  1915^  by  The  Banks  Law  PidiUflhing  Oom- 

pany. 
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Tbe  facts,  "tvliicb  Involye  Iba  coofltniotion  q£  the  man- 
date and  decision  in  United  States  v.  Si.  LouLb  Terminal 
Aseociation  as  reported  ia  334  U.  S.  383,  and  the  effect  to 
be  ^ven  to  such  mandate  and  the  further  directions  of 
this  court  in  regard  thereto,  are  stated  in  the  opinion* 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Onw  lot  ttie  United  States. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Prieei  and  Mr.  T.  U.  Pieroe  far  St  Loois 
TertninaL 

Mr.  George  M.  Blacky  with  whom  Mr.  Jolin  F.  Lee  was 
on  the  brief,  for  intervenora 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  White  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
jourt 

This  case  was  decided  April  22,  1912  (224  U.  &  383), 
and  the  question  now  is,  Was  due  effect  giten  to  the  man- 
date of  this  court)  A  clear  understanding  will  come  by 
the  merest  outline  of  scMne  of  the  legal  proceedings  pre- 
ceding and  following  that  decisioB.  The  decree  which  wns 
reversed  was  entered  by  a  circuit  court  composed  of  four 
judges,  in  accordance  with  the  E:itpedition  Act.  The  cir- 
[196]  cuit  courts  having  been  abolished  whMi  the  decision 
of  this  court  was  rendered,  the  mandate  was  directed  to 
the  appropriate  district'  court.  There  the  United  States 
filed  the  mandate  and  asked  an  interlocutcory  decree  giving 
the  time  fixed  bj  this  court  to  take  the  steps  which  were 
decided  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  organizati<m  of  the 
defendants  a  legal  one  und^  the  Anti-Trust  Act«  Hie 
defendants  presented  a  statement  of  what  was  proposed 
by  them  to  be  done  in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  this 
court  to  accomplish  the  result  stated,  and  over  some  ob- 
jection on  l^e  part  of  the  United  States  an  interlocutcMry 
decree  was  entered  which  in  many  respecte  accepted  as 
sufficient  what,  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  defoidants. 
On  tfa»  taking  of  those  steps  and  after  a  full  hearing  of 
the  parties  the  court  announced  its  purpose  to  enter  a 
final  decree  not  following  in  soaae  respects  a  proposed 
-VOL  4— 17 — 88 
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form  of  final  decree  suggested  by  tiie^  United  States.  There- 
upon the  United  States  by  petition  for  prohibition  fikd 
in  this  court  asserted  the  entire  want  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  court  as  constituted  to  entertain  the  enforcement  of 
the  mandate,  as  that  could  only  be  done  by  a  oowrt  com- 
posed like  the  one  which  had  rendered  the  judgment,  that 
is,  one  composed  under  the  Expedition  Act.  The  prohi- 
bition was  granted  (226  U.  S.  420),  and  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  the  mandate  was  assumed  by  a  oourt  of  three  cir- 
cuit judges  sitting  in  the  district  court  in  pursnanoe  of  the 
Expedition  Act.  In  that  court  after  a  hearing  as  to  a 
proposed  interlocutory  decree  and  as  the  result  of  steps 
taken  by  the  defendants  to  comply  with  the  decision  of 
this  court  which  were  deemed  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
a  final  decree  was  entered  on  March  2,  1914.  This  decree 
was  objected  to  by  the  United  States  because  of  the  in- 
sufficiency, at  least  in  form,  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  de- 
fendants for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  decree  of 
this  court  and  of  the  failure  by  the  court  below  to  insert 
in  the  decree  various  dauses  suggested  by  the  United 
[197]  States  and  which  it  was  insisted  were  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  mandate  of  this  oourt.  For  these  reasons 
the  United  States  on  March  27,  1914,  appealed,  and  such 
appeal  is  now  before  us  and  constitutes  No.  452^  referred 
to  in  the  caption. 

The  day  after  this  appeal  (March  28)  the  defendants 
moved  to  modify  the  decree  by  striking  out  the  first  para- 
graph on  two  grounds:  First,  because  it  referred  to  the 
Terminal  Company  as  illegally  organized  in  violation  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Act,  although  under  the  supervision  and 
approval  of  the  court  such  steps  had  been  taken  as  were 
directed  by  this  court  to  remove  all  objection  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  company.  Second,  because  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  business  which  the  Terminal  Company 
might  lawfully  do,  were  susceptiUe  of  being  construed  as 
forbidding  the  company  to  carry  on  as  ancillary  to  its 
strictly  terminal  work  a  transportation  business  originat* 
ing  upon  one  part  at  its  line  and  destined  exclusively  to 
other  points  on  such  line.    And  the  necessity  of  not  pro- 
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hibiltng  the  oonqpuiy  £rom  doiog  8uck  wcirk,  the  petitioa 
to  modify  aasoited,  was  sho^n  by  the  Inet  that  ^^on  ac- 
count of  the  aeoessBry  extent  of  its  tracka,  oovering  an  area 
of  seyenty-fiFe  to  one  hundred  square  miles,  it  is  f  i)equently 
called  upon  to  take  traffic  from  one  point  on  ite  line  to 
another  point  on  its  line,  completing  the  entive  movement 
on  its  own  track&''  In  addition  the  petition  to  modify 
alleged  as  follows: 

**Am  an  niustratlen:  Tlie  Terminal  Assodatioo  operates  In  the 
early  morning  and  late  in  the  aXternoon  some  trains  to  tranqK)rt 
laborers  engaged  In  industrial  factories  from  Granite  City,  Illinois, 
to  the  different  stations  on  its  line  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This  it  is 
prohibited  from  doing  under  the  decree. 

"Another  niustratlon :  lif any  factories  are  located  upon  the  Termi- 
nal Association's  tneicB  on  both  sides  of  the  Miaatsslppl  RlTer. 
Under  this  order  the  defendant,  Ter-  [t98]  ndnal  Association,  would 
be  restrained  from  accepting  either  raw  material  or  finished  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  one  such  factory  to  aonther,  although  it  could, 
with  great  convenience  to  the  public,  render  such  service." 

At  about  the  same  date  petitions  to  be  allowed  to  inter- 
vene were  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Evens  ft  Howard  Fire  Brick 
Company,  Union  Sand  &  Material  Company,  and  fifty-three 
others,  all  based  npon  the  ground  that  the  petitioners  would 
suffer  great  injury  by  the  serious  loss  occasioned  to  their 
business  or  the  destruction  thereof  which  would  arise  from 
forbidding  the  Terminal  Company  to  engage  in  transporta- 
tion moving  exclusively  from  one  point  on  its  line  to  another 
point  on  its  line.  Some  of  these  petitions  alleged  that  the 
raw  material  was  prepared  at  one  point  and  the  manu- 
factured product  made  by  using  the  raw  material  at  another, 
and  that  consequently  an  impossibility  of  continuing  busi- 
ness would  result  from  the  inability  to  transport  from  one 
place  to  another.  All  these  petitions  prayed  a  modification 
of  the  order- so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  it  did  not  forbid  the 
Terminal  Company  bjs  an  incident  to  its  purely  terminal 
business  to  carry  on  the  business  in  iquestion.  On  June  20 
the  petition  of  the  Terminal  Company  to  modify  and  the 
petitions  of  the  various  parties  to  be  allowed  to  intervene 
and  praying  a  modification  came  on  for  hearing,  the  United 
States  opposing  the  allowance  of  all.  In  support  of  its 
petition  affidavits  were  filed  by  the  Tcnnirial  Company  show- 
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iiig  the  moVenient  oi  manj  tiioMands  df  cftnr  i[niittft]Iy  in 
th«  btisineGB  referred  to  idkl  gi^iiig  the  nanM  of  very  many 
of  those  concerned  in  the  movement.  The  prayer  of  the 
Terminal  Oompany  for  a  modification  was  refnaed  without 
passing  on  ite  meritB,  the  court  expiesBly  holding  that  it  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  do  so,  as  the  previous  appeal  taken  by  the 
United  States  from  the  final  decree  had  transferred  the  case 
to  this  court.  The  petitions  of  intervention  of  the  otiber 
parties  over  the  objection  of  the  United  States  [199]  were 
permitted  to  be  filed,  but  after  filing,  the  prayer  to  modify 
was  also  in  each  of  said  cases  denied  on  the  ground  that  the 
court  was  without  jurisdiction  because  of  the  appeal  taken 
l^  the  United  State&  From  iJiis  deeree  all  the  defendants 
to  the  original  suit  appealed,  and  the  record  referred  to  in 
the  caption  as  No.  572  is  the  one  embracing  such  appeal. 

In  this  court  the  Evans  A  Howard  Fire  Brick  C!om- 
pany  and  the  Union  Sand  &  Material  Company  have  filed 
a  petition  praying  leave  to  be  allowed  here  to  intervene 
to  ask  a  modification  of  the  decree  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  does  not  forbid  the  Terminal  Company  from  en- 
gaging as  an  incident  to  its  terminal  business  in  trans- 
portation movements  beginning  and  terminating  exclu- 
sively on  its  own  lines,  the  prayer  being  supported  by 
statements  concerning  the  situation  and  the  alleged  injury 
which  would  be  suffered  by  prohibiting  such  business  as 
set  out  in  the  petitions  to  intervene  and  modify  filed  in  the 
court  belpw. 

The  challenge  by  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  hear 
the  intervening  petitioners  is  without  merit,  since,  even 
although  the  petitioners  were  not  parties,  they  are  entitled 
to  be  originally  heard  concerning  tiie  settlement  of  the 
decree  in  so  far  as  it  might  operate  prejudicially  to  their 
rights. 

A  motion  made  by  the  United  States  to  dismiss  the  ap- 
peal taken  by  the  defendants  in  No.  572  is  also  without 
merit.  The  duty  of  the  court  below  was  but  to  execute 
the  mandate  of  this  court,  and  every  controvert  between 
the  parties  concerning  the  discharge  by  the  court  below  of 
its  duty  was  op^  for  thit  court  to  examine  either  originally, 
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if  eeseiitial,  oi:  sb  the  result  of  an  appeal  by  one  of  the 
parties,  or  by  way  of  assertions  of  right  made  by  the  other 
party  as  an  appellee  even  in  the  absence  of  a  cross  appeal — 
a  result  inevitably  arising  from  the  fact  that  both  parties, 
so  far  as  the  settlement  of  the  decree  [SOO]  of  this  court 
was  concerned,  were  in  this  court  and  endowed  with  the 
capacity  to  invoke  its  action  for  the  proper  sh^iping  and 
execution  of  the  decree,  either  by  original  proceeding  or  in 
any  other  appropriate  form.  Perkins  v.  Foumiqtiet,  14 
How.  828;  Be  Sanfard  Fork  df  Tool  Co,,  160  U.  S.  247; 
In  re  Potts,  166  U.  S.  263.  As  under  these  conditions  Uie 
dismissal  of  the  appeal  would  in  no  way  limit  the  power 
and  duty  to  pass  upon  the  questions  raised  on  the  appeal, 
we  think  the  motion  to  dismiss  ought  Aot  to  prevail,  and 
that  the  better  practice  is  to  consolidate  the  appeal  of 
the  defendants  in  No.  572  with  the  appeal  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  No.  452  and  treat  the  cases  as  one  for  the 
purposes  of  settling  the  questions  raised  by  both  parties. 
In  doing  this  we  shall  also  dispose  of  the  contentions  aris- 
ing on  the  petition  of  intervention,  since  the  right  to 
modify  the  decree  which  the  intervenors  assert  is  precisely 
coterminous  with  the  claim  made  by  the  defendants  to 
modify.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  overlook  a  contenti<Hi 
of  the  defendants  with  which  the  intervenors  are  not  con- 
cerned as  to  error  committed  in  qualifying  the  defendants 
as  an  illegal  combination,  although  by  complying  with  the 
requirements  exacted  by  the  decision  of  this  court  they 
were  no  longer  subject  to  be  so  qualified.  But  we  treat 
that  subject  as  not  in  controversy,  because  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  contention  concerning  it  rests  upon  a 
wholly  unwarranted  criticism  of  a  mere  form  of  expres- 
sion in  the  decree,  unwarranted  because  on  its  face  the 
decree  unmistakably  demonstrates  the  contenti<m  to  be  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  all  merit. 

The  errors  of  which  the  United  States  complains  are 
stated  in  ten  propositions,  but  if  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject embraced  in  the  ninth  be  postponed  to  be  disposed  of 
in  o(Hmection  with  the  ccMuplaint  of  the  defendants  as  to 
the  right  to  a  moitificaticm  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
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decree  because  of  the  influence  which  the  reasoning  ap- 
plicable to  the  one  will  have  on  the  other,  we  think  every 
[801]  possible  contention  embraced  in  the  assignments  may 
be  briefly  disposed  of  by  a  few  general  considerations  com- 
mon to  them  all. 

To  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  making  of  the  necessary 
agreements  and  contracts  curing  the  vices  which  the 
decisions  of  this  court  found  to  exist  in  the  organization 
of  the  Terminal  Company  and  to  the  end  that  when  so 
made  clean  the  company  might  continue  its  existence  and 
operations  subject  to  the  safeguards  provided  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  court,  it  was  commanded  by  the  mandate  that 
the  case  be  "remanded  to  the  District  Court,  with  direc- 
tions that  a  decree  be  there  entered  directing  the  parties 
to  submit  to  the  court,  within  ninety  days  after  receipt  of 
mandate,  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  fourteen  defendant  railroad  companies  and  the 
Terminal  Company,  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  bring- 
ing the  combination  within  the  inhibition  of  the  statute''; 
this  being  followed  by  a  statement  of  what  was  required 
embraced  under  seven  general  headings  which  are  in  the 
margin,*  followed  by  the  direction  that  "  Upon  [202]  fail- 

•  "  First  By  providing  for  the  admission  of  any  existing  or  futore 
railroad  to  joint  ownership  and  control  of  the  combined  terminal  prop- 
erties, upon  such  jast  and  reasonable  terms  as  shall  place  such  apply- 
ing company  upon  a  plane  of  equality  in  respect  of  benefits  and  bur- 
dens with  the  present  proprietary  companies. 

"  Second.  Such  plan  of  reorganization  must  also  provide  definitely 
for  the  use  of  the  terminal  facilities  by  any  other  raUroad  not  electing 
to  become  a  Joint  owner,  upon  such  Just  and  reasonable  terms  and 
regulations  as  will,  in  respect  of  use,  character,  and  cost  of  service, 
place  every  such  company  upon  as  nearly  an  equal  plane  as  may  be 
with  respect  to  expenses  and  charges  as  that  occupied  by  the  pro- 
prietary companies. 

''Third.  By  eliminating  from  the  present  agreement  between  the 
Terminal  Company  and  the  proprietary  companies  any  provision 
which  restricts  any  such  company  to  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
Terminal  Ck)mpany. 

**  Fourth.  By  providing  for  the  complete  abolition  of  the  exiatlng 
praetice  of  bilUng  to  Bast  St  Louis^  or  other  Junction  poiiiMs»  and 
tben  rebililng  traffic  destined'  to  St  LoQis»  od  to  points  beorood* 

*' Fifth.  By  providing  for  the  abolition  of  any  special  or  so-called 
arbitrary  diarge  for  the  use  of  the  terminal  facilities  in  respect  of 
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im  of  the  parties  to  oome  to  an  agreement  whieh  la  in  sab- 
stantial  accord  with  this  opinion  an^  decree,  the  eonrt  will, 
after  hearing  the  parties  *  *  •^  dissolTe  the  combina- 
tion. The  contention  of  the  United  States,  which  is  funda- 
mental in  the  sense  that  it  is  involved  in  or  at  least  gives 
color  to  all  the  propositions  insisted  npon,  is  that  the  court 
below  should  have  directly  proceeded  to  apply  the  sanction 
stated  in  the  mandate  in  disregard  of  all  its  other  direc- 
tions because  the  combination  had  so  failed  to  ccxnply  with 
such  other  requirements  a^  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
which  would  have  arisen  frcmi  complying  with  them  and 
therefore  had  subjected  itself  to  immediate  dissolution  as 
an  illegal  combination.  The  premise  is  that  the  word  ^^  par- 
ties ^  in  the  mandate  embraced  not  solely  the  parties  to  the 
combination  but  the  parties  to  the  suit  and  therefore  in- 
eluded  the  United  States.  From  this  the  argument  pro- 
ceeds that  as  below  neither  for  the  purposes  of  the  inter- 
locutory decree  nor  in  any  other  step  was  the  United  States 
invited  to  become  [2M]  one  of  the  parties  entering  into 
contracts  or  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  de- 
fects, therefore  there  was  a  disregard  of  the  condition 
precedent  to  the  ri^t  to  remove  the  defects,  and  the  duty 
to  apply  the  penalty  of  dissolution  automatically  arose. 
But  this  argument  even  upon  the  assumption  of  ambiguity 
in  the  text  assumes  that  this  court  recognized  that  there 

traffic  originating  within  the  so-called  one  hundred  mile  area  that 
is  not  equally  and  in  like  manner  applied  in  respect  of  all  other  traffic 
of  a  Uke  character  orlglaating  outside  of  that  area. 

"  Sixth.  ^  providing  that  any  disagreement  l]|etween  any  com- 
pany applying  to  hecome  a  joint  owner  or  user  as  herein  provided  for 
and  the  Terminal  or  proprietary  companies  which  shall  arise  after 
a  final  decree  in  this  cause,  may  be  submitted  to  the  District  Court, 
upon  a  petition  filed  in  this  cause,  subject  to  review  by  appeal  In  the 
usoal  manner. 

'*  Seventh.  To  avoid  any  possible  misapprehension,  the  decree  should 
also  contain  a  provision  that  nothing  therein  shall  be  taken  to  affect 
in  any  wise  or  at  any  time  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Ck>m- 
mission  over  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  Terminal  Company,  or  the 
mode  of  btUtng  traffic  passing  over  its  lines,  or  the'  establlshlag  of 
Joiot  ttttt>iig|i  ralte  <m  nnitee^  over  itSf  iinea,  or  aor  otbii  power  cQXt- 
ferred  by  law  upon  such  commissioiL" 
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was  a  right  to  cave  the  defecto  but  deprivM  of  eU  poiper 
to  do  so  by  subjecting  the  exei^ise  of  the  right  to  a  condi- 
tion wholly  beyond  the  will  of  the  parties  to  the  ccMnbina- 
tion.  lliere  is,  howerer,  not  the  slightest  ambiguity .  in 
the  mandate  giving  support  to  the.  consequenees  deduced 
from  it,  as  the  parties  referred  to  plainly  embrace  only  the 
parties  to  the  agreement  from  which  the  combination  re- 
sulted and.  directed  them  to  beoome  parties  to  the  new 
agreemeiMi  required  to  maJk^  the  combination  legal  by  re^ 
moving  ^  illegal  clauses.  That  this  was  the  purpose  of 
the  decifflon  so  plainly  results  from  the  opinion  and  man- 
date as  to  leave  no  room  for  diq>ute  to  the  contrary.  But 
if  there  were  any  opening  for  controversy,  the  meaning  of 
the  mandate  has  been  previously  so  explicitly  pointed  otit 
in  this  caa0  as  to  conclude  the  question.  Thus  in  passing 
upon  the  applieaticm  for  prohibition  made  by  the  United 
States  to  restrain  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  to  enforce 
the  mandate  in  a  district  court  presided  over  by  a  district 
judge  the  nature  of  the  duty  involved  i^  enforcing  the  man- 
date arose  for  decision,  and  it  was  said: 

"Wfaile  it  is  true  that  the  mandate  of  tills  court  gave  oertaSn 
i^edfio  direetiooB  as  to  tbe  soope  and  obaraeter  of  tlie  decree  to  be 
entered,  if  aflorded  an  opportnoitir  to  the  defendants ,  to  anbmit  a 
plan  in  order  to  carry  oat  the  decree  and  gave  to  the  United  Sta^ 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  that  plan,  and  left  to 
the  court  'a  serlons  and  Important  duty  to  be  dischHrged  in  any 
event,  and  especiaUy  in  case  of  controversy  on  the  subject"  <226 
U.  S.»  9upra,  p.  42S.) 

[804]  The  want  of  foundation  for  the  proposition  relied 
upon  disposes  of  all  the  assigned  errors  except  the  one  the 
consideration  of  which  we  previously  postponed  because 
they  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  depend  upon  such  propo- 
sition,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not,  they  are  de- 
void of  all  merit  for  the  following  reasons:  {a)  Because 
the  interlocutory  decree  was  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
mandate;  (b)  because  the  contracts  and  agreements  exe- 
cuted by  the  parties  to  remove  the  causes  of  illegality  and 
which  were  approved  by  the  court  were  adequate  for  that 
purpose;  (c)  because  when  the  conception  tbut  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  party  upon  whom  rested  the  responsitHlity  of 
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agreeing  to  eontracte  modifying  tlie  terms  oi  the  oombina*- 
tion  is  put  out  of  view,  we  are  of  opinion  there  is  no  merit 
in  the  oontention  that  certain  forms  of  psoposed  contraots 
submitted  for  approval  by  the  (Government  should  have 
been  sanotiooed  by  the  court,  as  such  contracts  were 
wholly  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  sufficiency  of  those  exe- 
cuted by  the  parties  and  which  wore  Approved;  (d)  be- 
cause after  a  earsfol  scrutiny  of  the  record  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  every  material  step  taken  by  the  court  below 
concerning  both  the  interIocuti»*y  and  final  decree  ample 
oppoitttnil7  was  ailbrded  to  all  the  parties  to  be  heard, 
careful  oonsidanation  was  evidently  given  to  the  matters 
to  be  decided,  and  a  full  compliance  both  in  form  and 
substance  with  the  mandate  resulted  from  the  final  decree 
tmless  orror  inheres  in  the  two  propositions,  urged,  one  by 
the  defendants  and  the  other  by  the  United  States,  which 
we  now  come  to  dispose  of. 

It  may  not  be  disputed  that  the  dause  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  deetee  which  is  in  the  margin'  pointing 
[905]  out  the  character  of  the  fausineaa  which  the  Terminal 

•  **  1.  The  Terminia  Railroad  Association  of  St  Louis  is  an  unlawful 
combination  contrary  to  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  ISSO  (26  Stat 
200),  when  it  and  the  various  bHdge  and  terminal  eompaniei  compos- 
ing  it  are  operated  as  railroad  transportation  companies.  The  com- 
Uaation  magr«  however,  exSat  and  continue  as  a  lawful  unification  of 
tenninal  fadlitiea  upon  abandoning  all  <^)^ating  methods  and  charges 
as  and  for  railroad  transportation  and  confining  itself  to  the  trans- 
action of  a  terminal  business,  such  as  supplying  and  operating  facfli- 
ties  for  the  interchange  of  traffic  between  railroads  and  to  assist  in 
the  G<rtlecttng  and  distributtng  ot  traific  for  the  carrier  companies, 
switehing,  storage,  and  the  like,  and  modityinf  Its  contracts  as  herein 
qpedfled. 

''An  election  having  been  made  to  continue  the  combination  for 
terminal  purposes,  the  defendants  iire  therefore  perpetually  enjoined 
from  in  any  wise  managing  or  conducting  the  said  TM*minal  Rail- 
nmd  Association  or  any  of  Its  coostitoent  companies  aad  frem  oper- 
atlng  any  of  the  propertiee  belonging  to  it  or  its  coastttaeata  >otlier- 
wise  than  as  terminal  facilillefl  for  the  railroad  compaaies  using  the 
samev  and  from  making  charges  otherwise  than  for  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  services  so  lawfully  authorized  to  be  rendered.** 
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Company  m  reorganized  was  autkoriaed  to  porane  is  aoa^ 
oeptible  of  tiie  construction  tiiat  the  right  waa  excluded  to 
do  anything  but  a  tenninal  busineBs  in  the  narrow  aense 
and  therefore  did  not  permit  the  company  to  carry  on  as 
ancillary  to  its  terminal  business  a  transportation  business 
even  although  originating^  and  terminating  on  its  linea. 
This  being  true,  we  are  of  opinion,  despite  the  contentions 
of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary,  that  the  proTision  in 
the  decree  on  that  subject  did  not  give  premier  eflect  to  the 
mandate  of  this  court  and  should  be  qualified  so  as  to  recog- 
nize the  right  to  do  in  connection  with  the  terminal  busi* 
ness  proper  such  transportation  business  as  originates  and 
terminates  on  the  lines  of  the  Terminal  Company  for  the 
following  reasons:  Because  not  to  so  decide  would  lead  in- 
evitaUy  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decision  of  this  court 
cmitemplated  safeguarding  one  public  interest  by  destroy- 
ing another  and  in  effect  proposed  making  the  movement 
of  transportation  freer  in  some  channels  by  absolutely  ob- 
structing all  possibility  of  its  flow  in  othras;  and  moreover 
because  it  assumes  that  the  decision  proposed  to  cure  tbe 
defects  in  the  organization  of  the  combination  which  caused 
it  to  be  in  conflict  with  [206]  the  Anti-Trust  Act  by  com- 
manding the  abstention  from  the  prosecution  of  business 
which  otherwise  under  the  law  th^re  would  have  been  a 
duty  to  cany  on,  thus  virtually  seeking  to  remove  one  cause 
of  illegality  in  a  combination  by  substituting  another.  The 
contention  that  the  Tenninal  Company  and  the  combina- 
tion which  it  embodied  was  not  dissolved  and  was  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  business  solely  because  if  allowed  to 
continue  it  would  be  obliged  to  confine  itsdf  to  terminal 
business  in  the  strict  sense  and  therefore  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  now  do  other  than  purely  terminal  work  rests 
upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  conditions.  The  suit  to  dis- 
solve waa  largely  defended  upon  the  ground  that  the  com- 
bination was  formed  for  terminal  purposes  and  that  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  facilities  of  that  diar- 
acter  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  In  dis- 
posing of  the  case  the  cori^tness  of  this  contention  in  the 
abstract  was  conceded  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  geo- 
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graphical  sitnation,  the  area  oyer  which  the  Terminal  Com- 
pany operated  and  the  business  which  it  carried  on,  in  other 
words  its  general  enrironment,  took  it  out  of  the  conceded 
abstract  general  rule,  it  was  decided  that  the  combination 
if  it  wished  to  continue  in  business  must  execute  certain 
agreements  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  modifying  the 
terms  under  which  it  was  organized.  The  proposition 
therefore  now  is  tiiat  although  the  duty  to  execute  agree- 
ments arose  and  its  performance  was  compelled  because  the 
Terminal  Company  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  light, 
abstrai^ly  speaking,  of  a  strictly  terminal  organization, 
nevertheless  upon  the  execution  of  the  agreements  its  rights 
are  to  be  measured  upon  the  contrary  assumption.  As  these 
considerations  in  our  opinion  demonstrate  that  the  decree 
diould  be  modified  by  permitting  the  carrying  on  by  the 
company  as  incidental  to  its  terminal  business  of  a  trans- 
portation business  originating  exclusively  on  its  own  line 
moving  thereon  and  terminating  [M7]  thereon^  a  direc- 
tion to  modify  the  decree  in  Hiat  respect  must  necessarily 
follow. 

The  subject  of  the  ninth  assignment,  of  errors,  upon  which 
the  United  States  most  relies,  relates  to  the  fifth  clause  in  the 
mandate  containing  a  direction  for  the  ^^  abolition  of  any 
special  or  so-called  arbitrary  charge  for  the  use  of  the  ter- 
minal facilities  in  respect  of  traffic  originating  within  the 
so-called  100-mile  area,  that  is  not  equally  and  in  like  man- 
ner applied  in  respect  of  all  otheir  traffic  of  a  like  character 
originating  outside  of  that  area." 

As  the  court  below  on  this  subject  did  nothing  more  than 
embody  in  its  decree  the  provision  of  the  mandate,  the  con- 
tention is  that  error  was  committed  because  the  decree  failed 
to  expound  the  language  of  the  mandate.  Indeed  in  the 
argument  it  was  insisted  that  to  properly  give  effect  to  the 
mandate  there  should  have  been  inserted  in  the  decree  an 
express  provision  absolutely  controlling  or  regnkting  for 
the  future  charges  which  the  Terminal  Company  might 
make.  But  to  have  given  effect  to  diis  view  would  have 
caused  the  decree  to  be  plainly  repugnantto  the  provisions 
of  die  act  to  regulate  cemmevee  and  oantrary  to  iAw  •exercise 
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by  the  State  authorities  of  their  power  over  duigea  ol  the 
Terminal  Company  in  so  far  as  the  joiisdiotioii  of  sudi 
authorities  may  have  extended.  The  flagrant  rqmgnanoy 
to  the  act  to  regukte  commerce  which  would  have  resoUed 
if  the  decree  as  asked  had  been  granted  will  become  more 
manifest  when  it  is  omsideied  that  the  insistence  was,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  court  below  in  its  opinion,  that  theie 
should  have  been  a  provision  in  substaaee  so  fixing  and  per- 
petuating for  the  future  rates  on  traiBc  ccMning  into  East 
St.  Louis  trom  the  zone  mentioned  in  the  mandate  as  to  ixmi- 
pel  the  commodities  tranq;>orted  to  East  St  Louis  to  be 
carried  from  there  across  the  river  to  their  point  of  destina- 
tion in  St  liouis  without  any  transportation  charge  what- 
ever—a direction  which  it  is  apparent  would  have  [208]  in- 
volved, if  given,  a  disregard  not  only  of  all  the  regulations 
concerning  rates  established  under  the  act  to  regulate  oom- 
mercCf  but  also,  it  may  be,  the  prohibitions  of  that  act  con- 
cerning preference  and  discrimination.  This  conditian  is 
not  escaped  by  the  suggestion  that  such  limitations  if  im- 
posed would  not  have  been  in  substance  repugnant  to  the 
act  to  regulate  oooimerce  since,  as  the  rate  from  whidi  the 
r^ugnancy  would  arise  would  only  apply  to  business  dime 
by  the  combination,  and  as  the  combination  would  have  to 
be  dissolved  because  of  the  repugnancy,  therefore  the  re- 
pugnancy would  cease  to  exist  firom  the  very  &ct  that  it 
arose.  But  this  argument  only  restates  the  contention  con- 
cerning another  aspect  of  the  case  which  we  have  previously 
disposed  of  and  serves  to  emphasise  the  view  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  the  decision  of  this  court  recognized 
the  right  of  the  Terminal  Company  to  continue  to  exist  pro- 
vided certain  features  in  its  organization  which  were  in  con- 
flict with  the  Anti-Trust  Act  were  removed,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  provided  that  when  such  features  were  removed 
the  right  to  oootinue  should  be  lost  by  the  fact  of  its  exercise. 
'Hie  particular  expression  of  disapproval  of  the  form  of 
rate  stated  in  the  dauae  relied  upon  coidd  only  have  been 
based  upon  one  of  two  conceptions:  First,  titB  intention  if 
auch  a  charge  was  attempted  to  be  exacted  under  the  future 
operation  of  the  cosapany  whkdi  was  penoditted,  to  lay  down 
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ft  rule  forbidding  sucb  a  char^  in  the  future  by  the  Terminal 
Company  and  thereby  expressing  an  opinion  upon  and  con- 
trolling a  subject  plainly  beyond  the  primary  sphere  of  the 
judical  power  and  exclusively  within  the  original  cognizance 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  terms  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce;  or  second,  as  there  was  con- 
tention in  the  record  as  to  whether  such  a  form  of  rate  n^as 
charged,  and  if  it  was,  as  to  its  legality,  the  expressions  on 
that  subject  were  used  only  to  exclude  all  inference  that  the 
[809]  judicial  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Terminal  Com- 
pany to  continue  in  business  on  compliance  with  exactions 
which  were  required  carried  with  it  ah  implication  of  ap- 
proval also  to  continue  to  exact  the  rate  in  question  if  it 
was  being  exacted,  thus  excluding  all  room  for  the  contention 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  were  in 
any  way  interfered  with.  ThtA  the  expressions  relied  upon 
did  not  have  the  first  meaning  and  therefore  solely  had  the 
second,  so  clearly  results  from  the  context  of  the  mandate; 
that  is,  from  its  seventh  paragraph,  as  to  need  no  further 
consideration  of  the  subject    The  clause  is  as  follows: 

'*  Seventh.  To  avoid  any  possible  luisapprehension,  the  decree 
should  also  contain  a  provision  that  nothing  therein  shall  be  taken 
to  affect  in  any  wise  or  at  any  time  the  power  of  the  Intet8t|ite  Ck>m- 
merce  Commission  over  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  terminal  com- 
pany, or  the  mode  of  bilUng  traffic  passing  over  its  lines,  or  the 
establishing  of  joint  through  rates  or  routes  over  its  lines,  or  any 
other  power  conferred  by  law  upon  such  commission.** 

Comprehensively  considering  and  once  again  weighing 
all  the  contentions  pressed  upon  us  by  the  United  States, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  they  all  in  last  analysis  rest  upon  the 
following  contradictory  assumptions:  (a)  That  the  de- 
cision of  this  court  destroyed  one  set  of  public  rights  upon 
the  theory  of  protecting  another  set;  (b)  that  it  proposed* 
to  correct  an  abuse  of  one  statute  by  conferring  authority 
to  violate  another;  (c)  that  while  exerting  the  authority 
of  enforcing  one  statute  the  power  was  assumed  of  setting 
aside  the  provisions  of  another  statute.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  confusion  upon  which  these  views  rest  is  disre- 
garded, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  decision  involved  non^ 
of  these  contrarieties  or  conflicts,  since  in  the  public  interest 
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and  to  open  wide  the  avenues  of  oomiDeroe  and  make  them 
free  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  it  commanded  the  correction  of 
conditions  impeding  that  result  and  [210]  which  were  in 
conflict  with  the  Anti-Truat  Act,  thus  bringing  the  assailed 
combination  under  the  law  of  the  land  and  leaving  it  to  be 
controlled  by  such  law. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  the  decree  below 
giving  effect  to  the  mandate  of  this  court  will  be  modified 
so  as  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Terminal  Ciompany  as 
an  accessory  to  its  strictly  terminal  business  to  carry  on 
transportation  as  to  business  exclusively  originating  on  its 
lines,  exclusively  moving  thereon  and  exclusively  intended 
for  delivery  on  the  same,  and  in  other  respects  the  decree 
will  be  affirmed. 

Modified  and  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice  McBjbtkqum  took  no 
part  in  the  decision  of  this  case. 


STROUT  V.  UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 
ET  AL.« 

(District  Oourt,  D.  Massachusetts.    March  80,  1912.) 

[195  Fed.  Rep.,  818.1 

Monopolies  (I  28) — ^Actionb  fob  Damages  bt  Combinations — 
PiXADiNOR — SuniciBNCT.— A  declaration,  which  alleges  that  de- 
fendant corporation  was  formed  to  suppress  competition  in  shoe 
machinery,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan,  It  and  its  officers,  co- 
defcndants,  acted  in  combination  and  conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
plaintflTs  trade;  Hiat  the  trade  to  be  restrained  was  Interstate; 
that  enumerated  things  were  done  by  the  corporation  and  Its  officers 

'  to  attain  such  restraint  of  plaintUTs  trade;  that  thereby  coropeti^ 
tion  was  destroyed  and  the  monopoly  of  the  corporation  sustained ; 
and  that  plaintiffs  property  and  business  were  injured  thereby, 
states  a  cause  of  action  under  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  (act  Gong. 
July  2, 1890,  c.  647,  I  7,  26  Stat..  210  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.,  1901,  p.  8208] ), 
authorizing  any  person  injured  in  hto  bindness  or  prc^rty  by  any 


•For  later  opinions  (202  Fed.  602),  «ee  poat,  page  540;  (208  Fed., 
646),  see  post,  page  544. 
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person  or  oorporatton,  by  reason  of  uiyflilng  forbidden  in  tbe  act 
to  sue  therefor  in  the  Federal  Circuit  Oonrt  in  the  district  in  which 
defendant  resides  or  is  found.* 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  I  18; 
Dec  Dig.,  I  28.] 

Plbadino  ( §17)  —  JxmismcnoN  ~  Fbm&ax.  OotiKrs  —  Puadinos.— 
Where  the  question  relates  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts 
under  a  Federal  statute,  the  averments  of  the  iriieadinsi  purporting 
to  give  Jurisdiction  must  be  positive,  and  argumentative  inferences 
are  insufficient 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  eases,  see  Pleading,  Gent  Dig.,  IS  38,  41, 
850;  Dec.  Dig.,  I  17.] 

MoNOPOUKs  (I  28) — Civil  Acnoivs — Statutbs. — ^The  remedy  given 
by  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  (act  Cong.  July  2,  1890,  c.  647, 
I  7,  26  Stat,  210  [U.  S.  Comp.  St,  1901,  p.  3202]),  authorizing  an 
action  for  threefold  damages,  sustained  by  any  person  injured  in 
consequence  of  any  act  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  the 
act,  is  a  civil  remedy  for  private  injury,  compensatory  in  its  pur- 
pose and  effect  and  the  threefold  damages  recoverable  are  exem- 
plary damages. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  MonopoUes,  Cent  Dig.,  I  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  I  28.] 

[814]  CoxTBTs  (J  264) — Right  to  Bve — Jxtbisdiction. — ^A  mere  dmn- 
cery  receiver,  having  no  title  to  the  assets  or  to  the  claim  sued  on, 
cannot  maintain  an  action  in  the  Federal  courts  in  a  jurisdiction 
other  than  that  in  whi^  he  was  appointed. 

[Ed.  Not&~For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  Cent  Dig.  I  801;  Dec. 
Dig.  I  264.] 

Actions  by  or  against  receivers  of  Federal  courts,  see  note  to 
J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  v.  Finks,  26  O.  C.  A.  49.] 

OoBPORATioNS  (I  560) — ^RiQHT  TO  Sus^-JuBisMCTiON. — A  receiver  of 
a  oorporation  who  is  a  successor  in  title  of  the  corporation  may 
sue  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Corporations,  Cent.  Dig.  H  2253- 
2260,  2262;  Dec.  Dig.  I  560.] 

CoRPOBATioNs  (I  560) — ^Tbustees  on  Dissolxttioiv — ^Powers. — ^A  trus- 
tee of  a  Maine  corporation,  appointed  In  proceedings  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  corporation  under  Bev.  St  Me.  c  47,  H  77-81,  89, 
providing  for  the  dissolution  of  corporations  and  tlie  Appointment 
of  trustees,  is  vested  by  operation  of  law  with  the  title  of  the 
dissolved  corporation,  and  he  has  capacity  to  sue  In  a  foreign 
jurisdiction. 

{Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Corporations,  Cent  Dig.  II  2253- 
2260,  2262;  Dec.  Dig.  I  560.] 


•  SyUabus  o^yrlghted,  1912,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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OcKPfmATtovm  (I  ggtt)— -PiMoMrtioii-'^iiwimH  Pow»  to  Sub. — 
Hie  power  of  a  trwtoe  of  a  Maine  eorperatloat  aopo&nted  under 
Rev.  St  Me.  c  47,  IS  77-81,  89,  In  proeeediags  i»  the  diaaohitk>n 
of  the  Mrporatioa,  la  not  affected  by  the  provialon  givinff  dlaaolved 
corporations  existence  for  three  years  to  prosecute  and  deiond 
suits,  and  he  may  proseeute  suits  after  the  explratton  of  tbe  three 
years. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  aee  Oorporatioaa,  Gent  Dig.  If  2263- 
2280,  2262;  Dec.  Dig.  I  60a] 

At  Law.  Action  by  Charles  A.  Strout,  trustee  of  the 
Goddu  Sons  Metal  Fastening  Company,  against  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  and  others.  Motion  to  dismiss 
denied,  and  plea  in  abatement  overruled. 

Whipple^  Sears  <&  Ogden  and  Dunbar  dk  Rackemann^  tot 
plaintiff, 

CooUdge  <6  Eighty  W.  H.  Coolidge^  and  C.  A.  Hight^ 
specially,  for  def^idantck 

Haub,  District  Judge.  This  case  now  xx>mes  before  the 
court  upon  the  United  l%oe  Machinery  Company's  motion 
to  dismifiB,  because  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  record 
that  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction;  and  upon  the  plea  in 
abatement  of  all  the  defendants,  raising  the  contention  that 
the  plaintiff  is  without  capacity  to  sue  in  this  jurisdiction. 

[1]  1.  In  the  motion  to  dismiss,  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Company  urges  that  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
of  the  case,  for  the  reason,  appearing  upon  the  face  of  the 
record,  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  defendant,  is  a 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  and  neither  the  plaintiff  nto  defendant 
is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  writ  shows  that  the  plaintiff  is  **  Charles  A.  Strout, 
as  he  is  the  duly  appointed  trustee  of  the  Goddu  Sons 
Metal  Fastening  Company,  [S16]  and  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Maine.-'  The  defendants  are  described  in  the  writ  as 
follows : 

"United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jers^,  and  a  citizen  of  the  State 
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of  New  Jersey,  haviiir  aa  olBee  and  its  principal  plaoe  of  biislnetti  In 
Boston,  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Maaaachiuetta,  imd  found  In  tlie 
district  of  Massachusetts. 

"Sidney  W.  Winslow,  of  Orleans,  in  the  county  of  Barnstable, 
Ck>mmonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

"  George  W.  Brown  and  Bdward  P.  Hurd,  both  of  Newton,  in  tbe 
county  of  Middlesex,  Ck>nunonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

"  Said  Winslow,  Brown,  and  Hurd  being  severally  cttlaens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  district  of  Massaichnsetts." 

The  amount  of  damages  claimed  is  $2,000,000. 

The  court,  then,  has  before  it  a  citizen  of  Maine  suing  a 
citizen  of  Kew  Jersey  in  a  civil  action,  brought  in  the  ^- 
cuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  obvious  contention  is  raised  by  defendant 
that  in  any  ordinary  civil  action  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey 
cannot  be  called  to  answer  a  suit  by  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Maine  in  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts.  The  plaintiff  does  not  controvert  this  sug- 
gestion, but  says  that  the  action  is  brought  under  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Statute,  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26 
Stat,  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  8200),  and  that  the 
declaration  clearly  presents  a  cause  of  action  imder  section 
7  of  that  act,  which  provides  as  follows: 

"Any  person  who  shaU  be  injured  In  his  business  or  property  by 
any  other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or 
declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act  may  sue  therefor  in  any  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  is  founds  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  shall  recorer  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the 
costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee." 

It  will  be  seen  that,  under  this  section,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  such  action  may  be  brought  in 
the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  ta  found. 
And  it  is  not  denied  that  the  defendants  in  the  case  at  bar 
are  found  in  the  district  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  contej^ded, 
however,  that  the  declaration  does  not  clearly  show  thfit 
the  action  is  brought  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Aet; 
that  if  does  not  sufficiently  appear  by  the  writ  and  declara- 
tion that  the  case  is  confined  to  an  action  under  this  statute; 
that  therefore  thie  jurisdiction  of  the  court  does  not  affirma- 
tively appear;  and  that,  where  threefold  damages  are  sought 
96825*— TOL  4— IT M 
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by  ▼iitai#  ol  4j|6  otftiiito,  the  dacdaratiqn  nmst  «tate  a  case 
clearly  and  unequivocally  authorized  by  the  law.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  declaration  is  stated  sufficiently  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  case  in  the  summary  given  by  the  defendant, 
1^  f  oUowa ; 

"That  the  Goddn  Sons  Metal  Fastening:  Company  was  organised 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  as  a  corporation  In  1897,  for 
the  purpose  of  mamifacturing  and  dealing  in  shoe  machinery.  That 
it  acquired  oertain  patents  pertaialng  to  shoe  nachlnecy,  and  made 
preparation  to  place  on  the  market  throughout  the  United  States 
machines  constructed  under  its  patents.  That  the  jdefendant  the 
United  S9hoe  Machinery  Company  was  organized  on  February  7, 
1690,  under  the  laws  of  4flie  State  of  New  Jersey.  That  slnoe  Its 
orgaoiMtion  it  has  been  engaged  in  Hie  manufaetuve  of,  and  dealing 
in,  shoe  [616]  machinery  throughout  the  UnU»d  States  and  in 
foreign  countries.  That  upon  the  organization  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company,  the  defendant  Winslow  became,  and  ever  since 
has  continued  to  be,  its  president,  a  director,  and  member  of  the 
«g»ciitive  oommittee.  That  the  defendant  Brown  became  its  treas- 
urer, a  director,  and  member  of  tiie  executive  c<Mnmtttee,  and  the 
defendaat  Hurd  became  assistant  treasurer,  a  director,  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  That  these  individual  defendants  down 
to  the  present  time  have  continued  to  exercise  the  management  and 
control  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

"  That  the  United  Shoe  Machlnoy  Company  was  formed  with  the 
idea  of  suppressing  and  eliminating  competition.  That  ahortly 
after  the  forn^ft/tion  of  the  oompsAy  the  individual  defendants,  or 
some  of  them,  enteced  into  negotiations  with  certaia  stockholders 
of  the  Ooddu  Sons  Metal  Fastening  Company  tor  the  purchase  of 
their  stock  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  That  as  a 
result  of  the  negotiations  tlie  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  pur- 
chased a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Godda  Company,  thereby 
acquiring  control  and  management  of  the  corporation.  That  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  caused  to  be  elected  as  officers  of 
the  Qoddn  Company  its  own  president,  the  defisndant  Window,  as 
president  ot  the  CMdu  Company;  its  own  treasujier,  tibe  defradant 
BrosBim,  as  tceasunsr  of  the  Goddu  Compaay,  and  a  pan  of  its  own  di- 
rectors. Including  the  defendant  Hurd,  as  the  entire  board  of  directors 
of  the  Goddu  Company.  That  the  persons  so  elected  have  continued 
to  be  the  officers  of  the  Goddu  Company.  That  in  pursuance  of  the 
plan  and  purpose  to  aupprcas  and  eliminate  competition,  and  to 
sivport  and  protect  the  meac^ioly  of  tiie  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  CovKpsny  aod  the  indiildaai 
defendants,  in  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations;  have 
eentrolled  the  management  of  the  Goddu  Company,   not  for  the 
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purpose  of  carrylqB  on  and  developliv  the  bualnees  ef  sftid  cem- 
paoy,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preveDting  the  ssdd  company  from  doing 
business,  thereby  destroying  the  competition  of  said  company.  That 
they  have  declined  to  cause  the  company  to  make  any  use  of  its 
patents,  or  permit  It  to  do  business,  and  have  continuously  pre- 
vented It  from  engaging  in  business  so  that  the  assets  of  die  com- 
pany have  ren»lned  idle  and  become  wasted,  and  the  patents  and 
patent  rights  are  about  to  expire  and  have  beoome  practically 
worthless.  That  by  these  means  the  plan  of  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Company  and  the  individual  defendants  has  been  effected 
and  accomplished,  in  that  Hie  competition  of  the  Goddu  Company 
has  been  destroyed  and  the  monopoly  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  sustained.  That  thereby  the  Goddu  Company  has  been 
greatly  injured  in  its  business  and  property,  in  that  its  patents, 
patent  rights,  and  other  assets  have  been  rendered  worthless.  Where- 
fore the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendant  threefold 
the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  also  the  costs  of  this  suit,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee." 

It  is  contended  that  this  is  not  a  declaration  unmistak- 
ably under  the  Sherman  Act;  that  this  act  is  not  referred 
to;  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  cause  is  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  unless  the  contrary  affir- 
matively appears ;  but  that  the  case  must  be  treated  as  one 
based  upon  diversity  of  citizenship;  and  that  therefore  it 
must  be  dismissed  as  to  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany. Upon  examination  of  the  declaration,  it  is  found 
that  there  is  not  a  word  in  its  expressly  stating  that  the 
action  is  brought  under  the  Sherman  Anti- Trust  Act 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  act,  or  reference  to  it  in  distinct 
terms.  It  is  not  even  stated  that  the  defendant  became 
liable  by  force  of  the  act.  But  it  does  appear  from  the 
declaration  that  the  defendant  company  was  formed  with 
the  plan  of  suppressing  competition,  and  of  maintaining  a 
monopoly  of  the  shoe  machinery  business;  that  in  pur- 
suance of  such  plan  the  defendant  acted  [317]  in  combi- 
nation and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  plaintiff's  trade ;  that 
the  trade  to  be  restrained  was  interstate ;  that  certain  things 
were  done  by  the  defendants  to  attain  such  restraint  of  the 
plaintiff's  trade;  and  that  thereby  the  competition  of  the 
plaintiff  company  has  been  destroyed,,  the  monopoly  of  the 
defendant  company  sustained,  and  the  plaintiff's  property 
and  business  injured.    I  see  no  need  of  restating  the  whole 
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of  the  deelaration.  A  fair  reading  of  it  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  action  was  brought  under  section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  No  question  can  be  left  in  the  mind  of  the  court 
that  the  pleader  intended  to  state  a  case  under  that  section. 
This  is  so  clear  that  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  label  the 
declaration  as  one  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  The  allegations  make  it  plain  that  the  action 
is  clearly  founded  upon  that  act,  and  upon  that  alone,  and 
that  no  common-law  remedy,  or  other  remedy  of  any  kind, 
is  sought. 

[2,  3]  The  doctrine  of  the  Fexiaral  courts  is  unques- 
tionably that  in  matters  of  pleading  inferences  from  equiv- 
ocal and  uncertain  allegations  cannot  be  followed,  and  that, 
where  the  question  relates  to  jurisdiction,  argumentative 
inferences  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  jurisdiction.  The 
averments  must  be  positive;  and  the  court  cannot  retain 
jurisdiction  over  a  doubtful  record  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  intention  was  to  bring  the  case  under  a  specific  act. 
The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendants  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  leading  cases  upon  this  subject.  The  court  in 
this  circuit  has  expressed  itself  clearly  in  Jenkins  v.  York 
Cliffs  Improvement  Company  (C.  C.)  110  Fed.  807.  But 
the  declaration  in  this  case  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
clear.  The  averments  are  such  as  to  show  unequivocally 
that  the  action  is  brought  under  section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Law,  even  though  the  plaintiff  did  not  in  terms  mention 
that  statute.  This  was  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  allega- 
tions were  such  as  to  preclude  the  defendant  from  being 
misled,  and  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  urging  at  any 
later  stage  in  the  case  that  he  intended  merely  to  state  a 
common-law  action.  Section  7  of  the  Sherman  Law  is  so 
clear  and  plain  in  its  provisions  that  its  meaning  cannot 
be  uncertain.  It  is  not  in  its  nature  and  substance  a  penal 
action;  its  vindication  does  not  rest  with  the  State;  it  has 
been  held  repeatedly  to  be  a  civil  remedy  for  private  in- 
jury, compensatory  in  its  purpose  and  effect.  It  provides 
for  the  recovery  of  threefold  damages  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  which  are  held  to  be  exemplary  damages.  People^s 
Tobacco  Co.  V.  American  Tobacco  Co.^  170  Fed.  396,  96 
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C.  C.  A.  566;  Atlanta  y.  Chaitanooga  Fcfwndry  dk  Pipe 
Co.  (C.  C.)  101  Fed.  900;  Huntington  r.  AttriUy  146  U.  & 
657,  13  Sup.  Ct.  224,  36  L.  Ed.  1128;  Loewe  v.  Lawlar^ 
208  U.  S.  274,  28  Sup.  Ct.  301,  62  L.  Ed.  488,  18  Ann 
Cas.  815. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  must  be  denied. 

[4-6]  2.  In  the  plea  in  abatement  the  defendants  raise 
the  contention  that  the  plaintiff  is  without  capacity  to  sue 
in  the  Federal  court  in  the  district  of  Massachusetts.  The 
facts  set  forth  in  the  plea  are  briefly  stated  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  defendant  in  his  brief.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Qoddu  Song  Metal  Fastening  Company  was  a  corporation 
organised  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  year  1897. 
On  the  7th  day  of  [818]  January,  1905,  a  suit  in  equity  was  brought 
in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  State  of  Maine,  county  of 
Cuml>erland,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  ctonpany,  pursuant  to  a  vote 
of  the  stoclcholders,  for  the  dissolution  of  said  company,  under 
authority  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Maine,  providing  f6r  the 
voluntary  dissolution  of  corporations. 

"On  February  17,  1905,  a  decree  was  entered  in  the  equity  suit 
dissolving  said  corporation,  the  decree  providing  that  *  the  defendant 
corporation,  known  as  the  Goddu  Sons  Metal  Fastening  Company, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is,  dissolved  as  and  from  the  date  of  this 
decree,'  and  by  the  same  decree  Robert  T.  Whitehouse,  of  Portland, 
was  appointed  trustee,  to  collect  by  suit  or  otherwise  all  outstanding 
debts  or  claims  due  the  corporation,  and  to  take  possession  of  an 
effects,  property,  and  assets  of  every  name  and  nature  belonging  to 
the  corporation,  and  to  do  certain  other  acts  in  connection  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  company's  affairs.  As  set  forth  in  the  decree,  Mr. 
Whitehouse  qualified  aa  trustee  by  giving  the  bond  required. 

"  On  July  19,  1911,  Mr.  Whitehouse  filed  a  petition  to  he  permitted 
to  resign  as  trustee,  and  on  July  19,  1911,  he  was  permitted  to  resign, 
and  a  further  decree  was  entered  appointing  Charles  A.  Stront,  the 
plaintiff,  as  successor  trustee. 

"The  decree  appointing  Charles  A.  Strout  was  practically  the 
same  as  the  one  appointing  Mr.  Whitehouse,  except  that  there  was 
added  to  the  decree  provisions  that  'all  questions  not  hereby  dia- 
posed  of  are  reserved  for  further  adjudication.'  And  '  it  is  further 
ordered  that  this  decree  is  subject  to  such  further  orders  as  the 
court  may  from  time  to  time  see  fit,  end  that  said  trustee  or  any 
persons  in  interest  have  liberty  to  apply  to  this  court  at  any  time 
for  such  modification  of  this  order  as  they  may  be  advised.*  ** 
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The  appointment  of  the  •  plaintiff  as  trustee  was  made 
under  section  81  of  chapter  47  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of 
Maine«  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  following  sec- 
tions of  that  chapter,  relating  to  the  dissolution  of  oorpo- 
rations : 

"Sec.  77.  Corporations,  whose  charters  expire  or  are  otherwise 
terminated,  have  a  corporate  existence  far  three  years  thereafter; 
to  prosecute  and  defend  suits ;  to  settle  and  close  their  concerns ;  te 
dJispose  of  their  property ;  aad  to  divide  their  capitals. 

"Sea  78.  When  the  charter  of  a  corporation  expires  or  is  termi- 
nated, a  creditor  or  stocldiolder  may  apply  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  which  may  appoint  one  or  more  trustees  to  take  charge  of 
its  estate  and  effects,  with  power  to  collect  its  debts,  and  prosecute 
and  defend  suits  at  law;  and  to  seU  and  convey  its  real  estate;  and 
if  sold  at  auction,  the  same  notice  shall  be  given  as  in  the  jiale  of 
lands  of  ccHrporations  on  execution.  The  court  has  Jurisdiction  in 
equity  of  all  proceedings  therein  and  may  make  such  orders  and 
decrees  and  issue  such  injunctions  as  are  necessaxy. 

"Sec.  79.  The  debts  of  the  corporation  shall  be  paid  in  fuU  by 
such  trustees  when  the  funds  are  sufficient;  when  not,  ratably  to 
those  creditors,  who  prove  their  debts,  as  the  law  provides,  or  as 
tiie  court  directs.  Any  balance  remaining  shaU  be  distributed  among 
the  stockholders  or  their  legal  representatives  in  proportion  to  their 
interests. 

"  Sec.  80.  Except  where  otherwise  provided  by  statute,  whenever 
at  a^y  meeting  of  its  stockholders,  legally  called  therefor,  such 
stockholders  vote  to  dissolve  such  corporation,  a  bill  in  equity 
against  the  same  for  dissolution  thereof  may  be  filed  by  any  officer, 
fli^^ockholder,  or  creditor  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  the  countv 
ia  which  it  has  an  established  place  of  business,  or  in  which  it 
held  its  last  stockholders'  meeting;  upon  said  biU,  such  notice  shall 
be  given  as  may  be  ordeised  by  any  Justice  of  said  court,  in  term  time 
or  vacation^  and  upon  proof  thereof,  such  proceedings  may  be  had 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  suits  in  equity,  that  said  corpora- 
tion shall  be  dissolved  and  terminated.  Upon  proof  that  there  are 
no  existing  liabilities  against  said  corporation,  and  no  existing 
assets  thereof,  requiring  distribution  among  the  stockholders,  said 
court  may  dissolve  said  corporation  without  the  appointment  of 
trustees  or  receivers. 

"  Sec.  81.  Said  court  has  Jurisdiction  In  said  cause  to  appoint  re- 
ceivers, isL819]sue  injunctions,  and  pass  interlocutory  decrees  and 
orders,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  proceedings  in  equity;  and 
shall,  moreover,  upon  dissolving  said  corporation,  or  upon  termi- 
nating its  charter,  appoint  one  or  more  trustees,  who  shall  have  all 
the  powers  conferred  upon  similar  trustees  by  sections  seventy-seven, 
seventy-eight,  seventy-nine,  and  eighty-nine,  or  by  any  other  law  of 
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tbA  State,  with  such  q;>ecial  powers  as  may  be  glTOii  tbeia  by  said 
court  But,  notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  such  trustees,  said 
court  may  superintend  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  assets  of 
said  c<nporation,  and  may  retain  said  bin  for  tliat  purpose." 

Seeti<m  8t  reiers  to  trastees  and  reeeiyers.  It  provides 
that  they  may  bring  suit  within  two  years  to  compel  any 
one  who  has  subscribed  lor  stock  in  the  eorportftion  they 
represent  to  pay  for  the  same. 

(a)  The  6mt  oontention  raised  by  the  plea  in  abatement 
is  tiitfl  the  trustee  in  tl^is  snaft  has  not  sufficient  titie  to  war^ 
rant  him  in  bringing  suit  in  this  jurisdicfton;  but  Khat  he 
is  the  ordinary  equity  receiver  without  title.  The  defend* 
ants  urge  that,  althouj^  called  trustee  in  the  decree  of  the 
court  appointing  him,  the  plaioftiff  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  chancery  receiver  without  title,  coming  within  that 
class  of  receivers  which  lacks  any  extraterritorial  power  of 
official  action. 

The  law  must  be  regarded  as  settled  that  the  mere  chan- 
cery receiver,  having  no  title  to  the  assets  or  to  the  daim 
sued  upon*  canflot  maiiitoin  an*  action  in  the  Federal  courts, 
in  a  jurisdiction  other  than  that  in  which  he  was  appomted. 
Booth  V.  Clark,  17  Hbw.  822,  15  L,  Ed.  1«4;  Hale  v.  AWh^^ 
son,  188  IT.  S.  56,  28  Sup.  Ct.  244,  47  L«  Bd.  880.  lA  Rdfs 
V.  Rtmdle,  108  C  S.  222,  26  L.  Ed.  887,  the  Supreme  Court 
passed  upon  the  rights  of  officials  of  a  dilEereirt  character 
who  were  allowed  to  bnng  suits  outside  of  tiie  juriscfiction 
of  tbeir  appointment.  In  this  circuit,  in  Hale  v.  H^trdon 
(C.  C),  89  Fed.  283,  Judge  Ptttnam  has  designated  ttM 
different  classes  of  receivers:  First,  those  wbo  are  true  suc- 
cessors in  title,  as  in  Relfe  v.  Bundle.  Second,  tiiose  who 
have  received  underlying  support  from  the  corporation 
itself,  by  voluntary  assignments  or  by  force  of  titles  ac- 
quired through  involuntary  proceedings  in  insolvency  or 
otherwise,  as  in  Sawkins  v.  Glenn,  131  U.  S.  319.  9  Sup.  Ct. 
739,  88  L.  Ed.  184,  and  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Purdy,  162  XT.  S. 
837, 16  Sup.  Ct.  810,  40  L.  Ed.  986-  The  third  are  so-called 
receivers,  like  the  commissioner  in  Hazard  v.  Durant  (C. 
C.)',  19  Fed.  471,  who  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  masters 
in  chancery,  appointed,  as  the  hand  of  the  court,  to  com- 
plete the  incidents  of  the  litigation*    The  first  class  of  re- 
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ceivers/ namely,  those  who  are  true  successors  in  title,  as 
in  Relfe  v.  Bundle^  have  the  right  to  sue  anywhere.  In 
the  third  class,  the  receiver  or  trustee  has  simply  the  powers 
of  a  chancery  receiver;  he  cannot  maintain  an  acti(m  in 
foreign  jurisdictions. 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  defendants  urge  that  the  plaintiff 
comes  under  the  third  class  of  receivers  in  the  order  named 
by  Judge  Putnam;  that  he  is  a  mere  officer  of  the  court, 
haying  no  title  to  the  property,  and  with  no  capacity  to  sue 
in  this  j.urisdiction.  Upon  examination  of  the  statutes,  we 
find  that  section  78  of  chapter  47  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of 
Maine  specifically  provides  that  the  trustee  has  the  power 
to  prosecute  and  defend  suits  at  law.  Section  80  provides 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  trustees  L320J  or  receivers  in  cases  where  there 
are  no  assets.  Section  81  gives  the  court  jurisdiction  to 
appoint  trustees  and  receivers  upon  dissolving  the  corpora- 
tion,  or  upon  terminating  its  charter,  and  gives  these  trus- 
tees powers  conferred  upon  similar  trustees  by  sections  77, 
78,  79,  and  89,  or  by  any  other  law  of  the  State.  The  de- 
fendants contend  that,  after  Februarjr  17,  1905,  the  date  of 
the  decree  appointing  the  trustee  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  Goddu  Company,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  property  of  that  company  became  vested  in  the 
persons  who  were  at  the  time  shareholders,  as  tenants  in 
common  under  section  96  of  chapter  47  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes  of  Maine,  which  provides: 

'*  Wbeo  a  Gorporatlon  to  dissolved,  its  real  and  personal  estate  is 
vested  in  tbe  persons  who  were  at  the  time  shareholders,  as  tenants 
In  common  according  to  their  Interests." 

In  the  original  statute,  the  legislature  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  change  the  rule  of  the  common  law  that,  in  the 
absence  of  statute,  upon  the  dissolution  of  a  corporation,  its 
real  estate  reverted  to  the  grantors  and  to  their  heirs,  and 
its  personal  estate  vested  in  the  people.  Titcamh  v.  Insur- 
ance Co.,  79  Me.  816,  9  Atl.  782;  2  Kent's  Com.  (10th  Ed.) 
885.  In  the  revision  of  the  Maine  Statutes  of  1841  (chap- 
ter 76,  §  28)  the  statute  read: 

"On  the  final  dissolution  of  anjr  corporation,  all  its  real  and 
personal  estate,  not  legaUy  diiposed  of,  shall  be  vested  in  the  indi- 
viduals who  may  be  stockholders,  etc** 
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In  the  reyiaon  of  1857  (chapter  46,  %  87)  this  sectioti 
appears  phrasad  in  its  present  form.  Sections  80  and  81 
were  enacted  in  1877.  They  provide  for  the  dissohition  of 
a  corporation  and  for  administering  ite  effects,  leaving 
nothing  whatever  to  vest  in  the  shareholders.  In  Oobb  v. 
Camden  Savrngs  Bank^  106  Me.  178,  76  AtL  667,  fiO  Ann. 
Cas.  547,  Cobb  and  Moore  were  appointed  reoeiveia  and 
trustees  of  the  Mt  Bettie  Manufacturing  Company  under 
sections  80  and  81  of  chapter  47  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of 
Maine.  In  referring  to  the  title  of  the  receivers,  Mr.  Jua^ 
tice  Savage,  speaking  for  the  court,  said : 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  proceedings  under  which  these 
reoeiTeni  are  acting  are  statutory  in  their  origin  and  character.  It 
Is  not  a  creditors*  bUl.  It  is  not  a  {proceeding  at  common  law.  It 
Is  not  a  supplementary  proceeding  to  a  suit.  *  *  *  In  former 
days,  in  common-law  proceedings,  it  was  generally  held  that  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  did  not  operate  to  convey  to  him  the  title 
to  real  estate;  bnt  in  modem  times  the  doctrine  has  grown  up  and 
appears  to  be  well  establlriied  that  at  least  in  statutory  proceedings 
for  tlie  dissolution  of  a  corporation,  the  decree  of  appointment,  ipso 
facto,  vests  the  title  to  the  real  estate  in  the  receiver." 

The  defendante  urge  that  the  court  in  that  case  did  not 
decide  that  the  decree  of  appointment  of  trustee  vests  the 
title  of  the  property  in  the  trustee,  because  the  point  did 
not  necessarily  arise  in  the  case,  and  that  whatever  the 
court  said  upon  the  subject  was  mere  dictum.  But  I  can- 
not take  this  view.  The  case  was  a  writ  of  entry  brought 
by  the  plaintiffs,  as  trustees  and  receivers  of  the  Maine 
corporation,  which  had  been  dissolved  under  the  same 
stetutory  provisions  as  those  under  which  this  plaintiff  in 
the  case  at  bar  was  appointed  trustee.  [321]  The  acticm 
was  brought  to  recover  land  to  which  the  plaintiffs  claimed 
title  in  their  capacity  of  trustees  and  receivers;  and  the 
plaintiffs  were  allowed  to  recover.  It  is  unquestioned  that 
a  real  action  cannot  be  mainteined  without  title;  for  the 
plaintiff  must  declare  ^  on  his  own  seisin,"  and  must  prove 
title.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  report 
of  the  Cobb  case  it  appears  that,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  decree  of  dissolution  was  entered,  a  conveyance  was 
made  by  the  corporation  to  the  trustees ;  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  that  case  no  effect  was  given  to  this  deed. 
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And  it  is  enrident  thftt  the  title  of  tiiB  plaintiffs  was  hdd  to 
rest  emtirely  upon  the  statute  aathorizing  their  appointDMiit. 
Oobh  V.  Camdefi.  Savings  Bank  is,  I  think,  decisive  ol  the  esse 
at  bar.  It  is  cleav  that,  in  oeaatruing  the  statutee  relating 
to  the  dissolution  of  corpeeations,  the  Maine  eowrt  dis- 
tinctly held  that  a  trustee  appointed,  as  the  plaintiff  in  this 
case  was  appointed,  under  section  81  of  chapter  47  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes  of  Maine^  is  vested  by  operation  of  law  with 
title  to  tile  property  of  the  disssJived  corporation.  In  Avery 
Y.  Trmt  Co.  (C.  C.)f  7^  Fed.  700,  in  an  exhaustive  and  con- 
vincing opinion,  Judge  Putnam  has  passed  upon  a  case 
substantLally  similar  to  the  case  now  before  the  court  In 
Am.  National  Bank  v.  National;,  etc,  (C.  C),  70  Fed.  430, 
a  statute  similar  to  the  Maine  statute  was  before  the  cir- 
cuit court;  and  it  was  held  unnecessary  that  the  statute  say 
in  terms  that  the  title  should  vest  in  the  trustee,  so  long  as 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  was  disclosed. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  trustee  in  the  oase  at  bar 
became  vested  by  operation  of  law  with  tiie  title  of  the 
dissolved  corporation,  and  had  the  capacity  to  sue  in  this 
jurisdiction. 

[7]  (b)  The  deflendant  raises  the  further  contmtion  that, 
by  the  express  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
the  plaintiff's  power  to  sue  was  Hmited  to  three  years  from 
the  date  of  dissolution  of  the  corporation;  and  ^at  this 
period  has  long  since  expired.  The  defendants  refer  to 
section  77  of  chapter  47,  Revised  Statutes  of  Mahie,  which 
gives  the  dissolved  corporation  existence  for  three  yeM^ 
to  prosecute  and  defend  suits.  They  cite  Maine  Shore  Line 
Railroad  v.  Maine  Central  Railroad^  92  Me.  478,  48  Atl.  11«, 
decided  in  1809,  in  which  the  court  said : 

"This  suit  wtis  commenced  within  three  years,  and,  upon  the 
expiration  thereof,  the  defendant  moved  to  dismiss  the  action,  be- 
cause the  same  abated  for  the  want  of  a  plaintiff.  It  Is  steutly  con- 
tended that  the  plaintiff's  corporate  ezisteoce  oMitinues,  after  tlie 
expiration  of  the  three  years  and  until  Judgment  shall  be  recovered. 
The  statute  does  not  say  that  It  shall*  Its  only  corporate  existence 
1$  by  virtue  of  that  statute ;  and  that  continued  its  life  three  years, 
and  no  more.  The  legislature  has  not  seen  fit  to  intervene,  and  the 
court  cannot  vivify  that  which  the  legislature  has  allowM  to  exi^re. 
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The  plalDtfff  Has  no  curporaU  existence,  and  can.  netOer  recover 
Judgment  nor  anlfer  one  agalnat  its^ll  Its  action  has  abated,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  can  reyiye  it  It  must  be  dismissed  from  the 
docket" 

In  that  case  no  trustee  had  been  appointed.  It  is  urged 
by  the  plaintiff  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  which  led 
to  the  statute  authorizing  the  appoiotment  of  trusteea  was 
to  meet  ezaotly  the  atiiation  arising  in  the  Maine  Shore 
Line  Railroad  ease;  it  being  apparent  that  the  period  of 
three  years  is  often  inadequate  for  winding  up  [82S]  the 
affairs  of  a  dissolved  corporation.  In  Franklin  Bank  v. 
OoopeTj  26  Me.  179,  cited  by  the  learned  counsel  for  de- 
fendants, the  decision  at  tiie  oonrt  was  founded  upon  a 
special  statute;  and  the  eourt's  reasoning  and  resnlt  are 
not  convincing  in  the  case  at  bar.  In  this  case  I  am  per- 
suaded, and  I  have  already  held,  that  the  trustee  became 
vested  by  operation  of  the  statutes  of  Maine  with  tiie  title 
to  the  property  of  the  dissolved  corporatdon.  Upon  the 
resignatimi  of  the  trustee  first  appointed  by  tiie  court,  the 
successor  trustee  became  vested,  by  force  of  the  statute,  with 
the  title  to  the  remaining  property  of  the  dissolved  cor- 
poration. It  is  true  that  the  court  cannot  ^Wivify  that 
which  the  legiriature  has  allowed  to  expire";  but  in  die 
case  before  me  the  legislature  has  not  allowed  the  title  of 
the  trustee  to  expire.  By  the  statute  under  which  the  trustee 
was  appointed,  the  legislature  has  vested  the  title  of  the 
property  in  the  trustee.  If  the  powers  of  such  trustee 
could  not  be  e<mtinued  longer*  ihap  the  corporate  existence 
of  the  cafpovation^  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  statute 
would  be  defeated.  The  title  of  the  propei^,  once  having 
vested  in  the  trustee,  was  not  affected  by  the  statute  limiting 
the  corporation's  right  to  sue  to  three  years  from  the  date 
of  its  dissolution.  I  think  the  trustee's  right  to  sue  still 
exists,  and  is  properly  exercised  in  the  ease  at  bav. 

The  conchision  of  the  court,  then,  is  t^at  the  motion  to 
dismiss  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  is  denied.  The  plea  in 
abatement  is  overruled.    Defendants  may  aaswer  fiutheB. 
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STROUT  V.  UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CX). 
BT  AL.« 

(District  Court,  D.  MassachusettB.    January  31,  1913.) 

[202  Fed.  Bep.,  602.] 

MoifOPQUxa  (I  28) — ^Anti-Tiu«t  Act— Violatiow— Dbclaeatiow. — 
A  declaratioii  for  ciTil  damasea  for  violating  Anti-Tmst  Aet  July 
2,  1J680,  c  647,  S  7,  26  Stat.  210  (U.  S.  Cwa».  St  1901,  p.  3202), 
alleged  that  complainant  trustee  had  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of 
a  metal  shoe  fastening  company  owning  patents  on  shoe  machinery, 
which  it  was  Incorporated  to  manufacture  and  sell  to  the  trade, 
that  defendant  shoe  machinery  company  was  organized  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  to  maiittaiii  a  mooapoly  of  the  shoe  machinery  bwi* 
ness,  that  it  had  acquired  such  monopoly,  tnd,  having  obtained  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  plaintiff*s  corporation,  refused  to  permit  it 
to  do  business  in  order  to  prevent  competition  with  other  ma- 
chines controlled  by  it,  permitted  the  corporation's  property  to  re- 
main idle  and  become  wasted  until  the  patents  were  about  to 
expire  and  had  become  practically  worthless,  and  that  the  corpo* 
ration  had  been  greatly  injured  in  its  bosinesa  1^  reason  thereof. 
Held  to  state  a  sufficient  cause  of  notion  to  withstand  a  demurrer.* 
[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  I  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  I  28.] 

Pleadino  (I  64)— DtTPUcmr — ^Violatiow  of  Anti-Trust  Act. — Since 
the  thing  forbidden  by  AnU-Tnist  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  II  1,  2, 
26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Ck>mp.  St  1901,  p.  8200),  may  ooo^st  of  a 
scheme  as  a  whole  or  an  unlawful  combination  as  a  whole,  a 
declaration  for  civil  damages  authorised  by  section  7,  charging 
in  a  single  count  that  defendant  was  an  illegal  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,  etc.,  and  that  by  reason  of  conspiracy  and 
mon(H>oly  defendant  had  practically  monopolised  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  shoe  machinery  in  the  United  States,  and 
had  utterly  destroyed  plaintifTs  Interstate  trade  and  commerce  In 
such  machinery,  and  rendered  plaintifTs  patents  valueless,  etc., 
was  not  objectionable  for  duplicity  and  uncertainty,  on  the  theory 
that  each  one  of  the  things  forbidden  in  sections  1  and  2  were  dis- 
tinct offenses,  and  that  the  declaration  should  charge  sudi  sepa- 
rate offenses  in  seiparate  counts. 

[Bkl.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Pleading,  Cent  Dig.  If  184-437; 
Dec.  Dig.  I  64.] 

•   •  For  prior  opinion  (195  Fed.  818)  see  ante,  page  626.    For  later 
opinion  (206  Fed.  646)  see  jwit,  page  544. 
*  Syllabus  copyrighted  ,1913,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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At  Lsw.  Action  by  Ohsrks  A.  Strcmi,  tnistae,  aguiisk 
tlie  United  Shoe  Mmchineiy  Company  end  others.  On  de- 
murrer to  declaration.    Orermlod. 

See,  also,  196  Fed.  818. 

Whipple^  Sean  db  Ogden  and  Dunhar  dk  Rackemann,  all 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  plaintiff. 

OocUdffe  dk  Eighty  of  Boeton,  Mass.,  for  defendants. 
Colt,  Gireuit  Judge. 

This  is  an  action  at  law,  brought  under  section  7  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  8, 1890  (26  Stat.  210,  a  647  [U.  & 
Comp.  St  1901,  p,  8202]) ;  and  the  case  was  heard  on  de- 
murrer to  the  declaration.    Section  7  reads  as  follows: 

"  Sec  7.  Aay  person  who  tfiaU  be  Injured  la  his  business  or  prop- 
erty by  any  otiier  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anytlUns  for- 
bidden or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act  may  sue  therefor  In 
any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  re  [608]  spect  to  the  amount 
In  controTersy,  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him 
snstained,  and  the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney'^ 
ftoe." 

The  material  averments  in  the  declaration  may  be  thus 
summarised: 

The  declaration  alleges  in  substance  that  the  plaintiff  is 
trustee  of  the  Goddu  Sons  Metal  Fastening  Company,  duly 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine  in  pro- 
ceedings for  the  <tissolution  of  that  corporation;  that  as 
such  trustee  he  holds  title  to  all  property  and  rights  of 
action  of  the  Ooddu  Sons  Metal  Fastening  Company;  that 
the  Ooddu  Sons  Metal  Fastening  Company,  after  its  or- 
ganization in  1897,  acquired  certain  patents  pertaining  to 
shoe  machinery,  and  that  it  made  preparations  to  place 
upon  the  market  machines  constructed  under  its  patents, 
and  spent  a  considerable  sum  in  adrertising;  that  it  con- 
structed maddnes  ready  for  sale  or  lease;  that  a  number 
of  dioe  manufacturers  were  desirous  of  using  tiiese  ma- 
chines upon  terms  beneftciil  to  the  company;  that  th#  com- 
pany was  prepared  and  intended  to  engage  in  trade  and 
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«oonttfeBiM^  ud  t»  d«  II  Iftcgfr  EAd  prafiteUe  bottheBl  in 
aboemacixbifiry  among  the  fievnail  Staabas  wbA  mA.  foreign 
nations;  that  the  defendant  ikib  Umted  Sfam  Macfadneiry 
Company  was  organized  in  1899,  for  tfa»  purpose  -ol  naapdr- 
i^g  hy  legal  and  illegal  means  certain  companies  engaged 
in  macrafactariog  and  defllli]%  in  shoe  machinttpy)  and  of 
drivirg  out  of  business  othfio:  companies  or  conosms  en- 
gaged in  that  business,  and  of  preventing  other  companies 
or  conoems  from  entering  into  that  busineBs,  thereby  sup- 
pressing and  preventing  competition  and  acquiring  and 
maintaining  a  monopoly  of  the  shoe  macktnety  busmtess, 
and  that  it  has  acquired  and  «iow  maintains  a  practical 
monopely  of  that  bwineas;  that  the  d^ndants  Window, 
Brown,  and  Hurd  arB,  and  have  been  sinee  tjhe  orgMrimtion 
of  the  United  Shise  Machinety  Company,  officem  and  di- 
rectors and  members  of  tbe  exeeutire  committee  of  that 
eorpors^ion,  exereiaing  manageBMBt  and  oontrol  of  its  busi- 
ness aiSairs;  that  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  suppress  and 
eliminate  competition,  and  to  support  and  protect  the  mo- 
nopoly of  tlie  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  the  indi- 
vidual defendants,  or  spuM  of  them,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  certain  of  the  fltockholdeis  of  the  Godite  Seoos 
Metal  Fastening  Company  for  the  purchase  of  their  stodt, 
and  that  «r  a  mnlt  of  then  nBgetiadbtona  Om  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  acquired  a  majority  of  the  latook  and 
the  CQSitnol  and  maniagement  of  the  Ooddn  S«n8  Metal  Fas- 
tening Company ;  duat  in  pnrail^noe  of  its  p)aA  to<  eliminate 
eompetitaon,  and  to  support  and  protect  its  monopoly,  the 
Unilcd  Shoe  Machinery  Compaaiy  eawed  ite  prosidsnt,  tiie 
defeodant  Window,  to  He  elected  preaideni  of  the  Goldu 
Sons  Mttal  Fastentng  Cemplmy,  its  own  tfeasnrer,  tiie 
def  endattt  Brown,  to  be  elected  tniasurer  of  the  Qeddu  Sons 
Metal  Fastening  Company,  «nd  a  parrt  of  its  own  directoro, 
includiag  the  dtimdant  Hurd,  to<  be  elected  aa  the  entire 
board  of  direetors  of  tiie  Goddu  Sons  Metal  Fastentng 
Company;  that  the  peraois  so  AedbtA  have  ei^er  ainoe  been 
oontomed  in  ihtir  respective  offices  by  meaM  of  the  stodk 
control  exertnsed  l^  the  United  ^oe  Maduneny  Com^mr; 
4hat  the  oofltirol  thna  aoquireib  bj  ti^  United  Shoe  Mairiiin- 
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ery  CooiffiAilpaiiy  hMB  Imch  oKCKcisa^  sot  for  tks  purpcaa 
of  carrying  on  and  derelopiag  the  buauun  for  which  the 
Goddu  Sons  Metal  Faflbtaing  CcaBpany  was  orgaaiaed,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  preTendng  that  companor  from  doing 
busineBS,  thenby  prercnting  and  daetroying  Ha  competi- 
tion, and  protecting  and  supporting  the  monopoly  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company;  that  the  officers  of  the 
Goddtt  Softs  Metal  Fastening  Company,  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan  and  purpoae  of  the  Unittd  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pear, have  cantiauoiid^y  declined  to  cauoe  tbe  0oddu  Sons 
Mctel  Fastening  Con^an^y  to  make  any  use  of  its  patents 
and  patent  rights,  or  to  permit  it  to  do  aday  busingas;  that 
the  assets  of  the  Qoddu  Sons  Metal  Fastening  Comimny 
hawa  thus  nunained  idle  and  have  become  wasted,  and  that 
jte  patents  are  now  ahMt  to  expire  and  have  become  prac- 
tically worthless;  that  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Canpany 
and  the  individual  defendants  have  thus  aeeomplishsd  their 
purpose  of  destroying  the  competition  of  the  Ooddu  Sons 
Met^l  Fastening  Company,  and  of  sustaining  the  monopoly 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company;  that  the  Qoddu 
Sons  Metal  Fastening  Company  has  been  greatly  injured 
in  its  bnsiness  and  property ;  and  that  As  plaintiC  ds  en- 
titled, under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  to  recover  three- 
fold damages,  costs  of  suit,  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 
[1]  it  is  snfficieat  to  stets  the  main  ground  of  demumrar 
Ufxm  which  ttie  defiendant  reKes  in  its  brief  and  oral  argu- 
ment: 

"  The  asdaratloa  f alia  to  set  lortli  wUh  sutMUntial  cerMotgr  sub- 
afeantlve  faeUi  cenititatins  a  easse  of  action  againac  tbe  ds  endants 
ander  tJ^e  Slicrauui  Ana-Tniflt  Act" 

TTi>on  a  ca^-eful  reading  of  this  declaration,  and  admitting, 
as  the  demurrer  does  admit,  the  truth  of  the  material  alle- 
gations contained  therein,  I  am  not  prepared  to  hold  that 
the  delandaai  fails  to  stete  a  cause  of  action  luider  the 
ShomMin  Aati-TriMt  Aet 

[2]  The  matt  argument  of  the  defendant  in  this  ease  is 
the  same  as  was  advanced  in  Cittey  v.  United  Shoe  Ma- 
eMnerv  Comipaof^y  202  Fed  598,  namely,  that  the  Sherman 
Aet  iorfaids  six  or  seven  distinot  and  oeparate  things,  and 
that  in  an  action  brought  under  section  7  the  ^Bclaratit^ 
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flboald  set  forth  ia  xine  or  moora  counts  die  sepanite  tbing 
or  things  dedared  to  be  unlawful  by  the  act 

As  was  said  in  the  opinion  in  the  Gilley  case,  this  is  not 
the  construction  given  to  die  first  and  second  sections  of 
the  act  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Strift  r.  United  Staie8j  196 
U.  8.  875,  396,  25  Sup.  Ct  276,  49  L.  Ed.  518;  United  States 
y.  American  Tobacco  Company^  921  U.  S.  106, 184,  81  Sup. 
Ct  682,  55  L.  Ed.  668.  Under  these  decisions  it  cannot  be 
said  with  confidence  that  a  declaration  under  section  7  may 
not  state,  in  a  narrative  form,  a  scheme,  or  plan,  or  combi- 
nation, which,  as  a  whole,  may  constitute  an  unreaaonaUe 
or  undue  restraint  of  trade  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 

In  the  case  at  bar  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  dec- 
laration does  not  state  sufficient  facts  which,  if  proved, 
would  show  a  plan  or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

Demurrer  overruled. 


STROUT  V.  UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERT  CO. 
ET  AL.* 

(IMstriGt  Court,  D.  Masttehusetts.    September  IS^  1913.) 

[208  Fed.   Rep.»  646.] 

PuADnre  (I  130)— IifooHBisTBirr  Allsoatioivb— Bnacr.— Where»  in 
a  suit  by  a  sabstituted  trustee  of  a  eorporattoa  to  lecover  daaiagaB 
alleged  to  have  resulted  to  the  corporation's  boslnesa  from  a  secret 
conspiracy  by  defendants  in  alleged  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
plaintiff  described  himself  as  trustee  of  the  corporation,  and 
alleged  that  he  had  been  appointed  substituted  trustee  in  a  mro- 
ceeding  in  Maine  for  the  dissolution^  of  the  corporation,  and  Iftat 
the  decree  vested  in  his  predecessor  all  tiie  corporation's  choses  in 
action,  property,  etc,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  thereto,  and  had 
received  authority  to  collect  all  debts  and  claims  due  the  corpora- 
tion, his  denial  in  a  replication  that  the  corporation  or  its  officers, 
after  the  decree  had  been  entered,  were  without  control  of  tlie  oor- 
poration*s  affairs  or  management,  was  loconslstent  wldi  the  allega- 
tions  of  his  declaration,  and  no  force  could  be  given  thereto^^ 

[Ed.  Note.— F(Mr  other  cases,  see  Pleading,  Gent  Dig.  H  S5&-384; 
Dec.  Dig.  i  180.] 

•  For  prior  opinions  (195  Fad.  838),  see  ante,  pace  5911;  (3te  Fed. 
608)»  see  ante,  page  640. 
^SyUabus  oc^pyrighted  1918,  19H  by  West  Publishing  Oompanj. 
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Oca^aiuTioiiXB  (i  619)— Acts  Avns  DisaoLimon — ^Lxabiutt  cm  Or- 
naoB  vo  Tbubtib. — ^Wliere  a  trustee  was  appointed  for  a  corpora- 
tion  in  cUssoliition  proceedings  February  17,  1906,  and  a  subeti- 
tnted  trustee  thereafter  sued  [i49]  defendants,  who  controlled 
the  corporation,  for  alleged  injuries  to  its  business,  charging  that 
they  so  managed  the  corporation  as  to  destroy  Its  competition  with 
another  corporation,  and  refused  to  permit  use  of  patents  owned 
by  plaintiff's  company,  or  permit  it  to  do  business,  plaintiff  could 
not  recover  for  any  of  such  alleged  acts  committed  after  the  date 
of  the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  since  from  that  time  defendants 
were  not  in  control  of  the  company. 

(Bd.  Note.'-For  other  cases,  see  Corporations,  Gent  Dig.  If  2459, 
2460;  Dec.  Dig.  I  619,] 

liUCXTATION  OF  ACTIONS  (i  34) — ^DlSSOLUTIOM  07  Ck)BPOBATION — ^AC- 
TION BT  Tbvsteb. — ^A  trustee  of  a  corporation,  appointed  in  disso- 
lution proceedings,  could  not  recover  damages  alleged  to  have  re- 
sulted to  its  business  from  a  conspiracy  of  those  previously  in 
control,  preventing  the  corporation  from  doing  business  and  using 
its  patents,  where  the  acts  charged  were  committed  more  than  six 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  writ 

(Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Limitation  of  Actions,  Cent 
Dig.  if  151-157;  Dec.  Dig.  I  34.1 

LiiciTATiDN  OF  Ations  (I  192) — Replt — Fbaudulent  Concbal- 
icENT. — Where  plaintiff  alleges  fraudulent  concealment  in  reply  to 
a  defense  of  limitations,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  generally  that 
defendants  fraudulently  concealed  the  cause  of  action,  but  the  fraud 
whereby  such  concealment  was  effected  must  be  specified;  nor  will 
spedAc  allegations  of  frauds  or  falsehoods  by  the  defendants  suf- 
fice, unless  concealment  of  the  cause  of  action  would  necessarily 
follow  from  them. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Limitation  of  Actions,  Cent 
Dig.  if  699-702;  Dec.  Dig.  I  192.] 

Limitation  of  Actions  (I  192) — Pleading — FBAumTUENT  CoNctAir 
MKNT. — ^Plaintiff,  in  alleging  fraudulent  concealment  In  reply  to  a 
defense  of  limitations,  must  specify  the  date  and  circumstances  of 
his  discovery  of  the  cause  of  action,  and  show  that  though  he 
exercised  reasonable  diligence,  he  was  unable  to  discover  it  sooner. 
(Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Limitation  of  Actions,  Cent 
Dig.  if  699-702;  Dec.  Dig.  I  192.] 

Uhitation  of  Actions  (I  192) — ^FHATrntrLXNT  CotTCKALMKHT-^PuBsb- 
iNO.—'Where,  In  an  action  by  a  substituted  trustee  of  a  corporation, 
appointed  in  dlssoiotlon  proceedings,  against  those  previously  in 
control  of  the  company  for  damages,  due  to  defendants*  acts,  which 
were  alleged  to  constitute  an  unlawful  restraint  of  trade  only,  de- 
fendants pleaded  limitations,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  a 
fiduciary  relation  between  defendants  and  plaintiff,  or  his  prede- 
cessor, requiring  a  disclosure  of  the  facts,  nor  ai«y  breadi  Of  tmst 
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alleged  as  a  basis  of  the  action,  there  was  nothing  to  rellei^  plaintiff 
from  the  obligation  of  specifying  the  fraud  in  a  reply  alleging 
fraudnlent  concealment  of  the  cause  of  action;  and  hence  a  reply 
merely  alleging  that  defendants  firaudulently  concealed  the  eanae 
of  action  from  plaintiff  and  his  predecessor  was  insnflklent 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Limitation  of  Actions,  Gent  Dig. 
ii  e99-702;  Dec.  Dig.  I  192.] 
Limitation  of  Actions  (I  104)---Oax;8K  of  Action — ^Aocbual — 
Fbattduunt  Ck)NCEALiCBNT. — ^If  d^cndsnts,  haying  secured  control 
of  the  O.  Ck>mpany  by  buying  a  majority  of  Its  stodc,  elected  oflters 
or  directors  of  their  own  choosing,  including  the  three  individual 
defendants,  to  form  the  Q.  Company's  entire  board  of  directors, 
and  continued  them  in  office  at  successive  elections,  stopping  the 
O.  Company's  business,  and  enforcing  the  disuse  of  its  patents 
in  order  to  prevent  its  competition  with  another  concern  in  whidi 
they  were  interested,  such  acts,  not  having  been  done  in  secret, 
[648]  were  incapable  of  alleged  fraudulent  concealment,  so  as  to 
entitle  the  G.  Company's  trustee,  in  dissolution  proceedings,  to  re- 
cover damages  after  limitations  had  run,  on  the  ground  that  the 
acts  had  been  fraudulently  concealed  by  the  defendants,  and  that 
the  trustee  had  acquired  knowledge  thereof  within  the  period 
limited. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Limitation  of  Actions,  Cent  Dig. 
ii  611-513;  Dec.  Dig.  I  104.] 
Pleading  (i  360)— Avoidancb— FaAUDULKNT  Congkaliobnt— Nones— 
Repobts  of  Decided  Cases. — Where,  in  a  suit  by  a  corporation's 
trustee  in  dissolution  proceedings  to  recover  damages  against  de- 
fendants for  an  alleged  unlawful  restraint  of  trade  in  managing 
the  corporation,  defendants  pleaded  liraitatlons,  and  plaintiff  replied 
that  the  cause  of  action  had  been  fraudulently  concealed  by  defend- 
ants, reports  of  decided  cases  involving  the  matters  in  controversy 
could  not  be  resorted  to,  on  a  motion  to  strike  the  replication, 
as  showing  that  defendants'  alleged  acts  were  matters  of  public 
record,  which  they  had  no  power  to  conceal. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Pleading,  Cent.  Dig.  ii  1129- 
U46;  Dec  Dig.  I  360.] 

At  Law.  Action  by  Charles  A.  Strout,  as  substituted 
trustee  of  the  (}oddu  Ckimpany,  against  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  and  others.  On  motion  to  strike  out 
amendment  to  special  replication,  and  on  d^nurrer  to  such 
replication.    Judgment  for  defendants. 

Whipple^  Seara  dk  Ogden  and  Dunbar  dk  Rackenumn^  all 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  complainant. 
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CooUdge  db  Higkt,  W.  H.  CooUdg^,  0.  A.  Eight,  and 
Oharles  F.  Choate,  jr.,  all  of  Boetoii,  Maaa.,  for  defendants. 

DoDOB,  Citx^uit  Judge.  The  plaintiff's  writ  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 8, 1911.  A  motion  to  dismiss  was  denied,  and  a  plea 
in  abatement  ovorruled,  March  30, 1912.  195  Fed.  313.  The 
declaration  was  amended,  and  a  demurrer  to  the  amended 
declaration  overruled,  January  31, 1913.  202  Fed.  602.  The 
opinion  then  filed  explains  the  nature  of  the  case  and  sum- 
marizes the  allegations  of  the  amended  declaration  then 
material. 

On  March  4, 1913,  the  defendants  answered  the  amended 
declaration.  Besides  a  denial  of  each  and  every  allegation, 
their  answer  contains,  among  others,  affirmative  allegations 
in  substance  as  follows: 

The  canae  of  action  declared  on  did  not  accme  within  six  years 
before  the  suing  oat  of  the  plalntilTs  writ 

The  action  was  not  commenced  within  six  years  next  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrued. 

The  company  whereof  the  plaintiff  is  trustee  was  dissolved  and 
its  charter  terminated  by  decree  of  tbe  Maine  Supreme  Ck>urt  en- 
tered February  17»  1905,  in  equity  proceedings  under  Maine  statutes, 
proYlding  for  voluntary  dissolution  of  corporations;  a  trustee  was 
on  that  day  appointed  to  wind  up  its  affairs  according  to  said 
statutes;  and  firom  that  day  until  the  preoent  time»  and  for  more 
than  six  years  prior  to  the  bringing  of  this  suit,,  the  entire  control 
and  management  of  its  affairs  was  in  said  court,  and  the  defendants 
have  not  had,  nor  could  have,  anything  to  do  therewith.  The  cause 
of  action  accrued  before  February  17, 1905,  and  not  within  six  years 
prior  to  the  suing  out  of  the  writ 

[649]  On  March  26,  1913,  the  defendants  moved  that  the 
plaintiff  be  required  to  reply  to  the  new  matter  thus  set  up 
in  avoidance  of  the  action.  This  motion  was  based  on  the 
provisions  of  Rev.  Laws  Mass.  c.  173,  §  31.  It  was  allowed 
April  3,  1913. 

In  a  "  special  replication,**  filed  April  5, 1918,  the  plaintiff 
admitted : 

*'That  on  said  date,  February  17,  1906,  a  trustee  was  appointed, 
as  provided  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Maine,  to  wind  up  the 
afliaM  of  the  corporation  ** 

—and  denied  all  the  remaining  allegations  above  summarized 
from  the  answer. 
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On  April  10, 191B,  the  def  endatitfi  demiirr^d  to  this  q>eeial 
replication,  aesi^ng  catnes  of  demurrer  below  co^dered. 

On  April  12,  1913,  the  plaintiff  moved  to  strike  out  this 
demurrer,  for  the  alleged  reasons  that  the  t^plication  is  in 
exact  compliance  with  the  motion  to  require  it,  and  the 
statute  whereon  the  same  was  based;  it  contains  no  new 
allegations  not  contained  in  the  amended  declaratidn,  and 
can  therefore  raise  no  new  issue  not  open  on  demurrer  to 
the  declaration;  it  does  not  in  fact  raise  any  such  new  is^e; 
Bev.  Laws  Mass.  c.  178,  §  31,  was  not  intended  to  enable  a 
defendant,  by  an  order  requiring  a  replication,  to  continue 
to  file  dilatory  pleadings  preventing  the  plaintiff  from  pro- 
ceeding to  trial.    This  motion  was  desiied  April  28,  191S. 

On  May  8,  1918,  the  special  replication  was  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following: 

''  The  plaintiff  further  says  tltat  the  defendants  and  eacH  of  them 
(in  porsaance  of  the  plan  and  conspiracy  set  forth  In  his  amended 
declaration)  ft-andnlently  concealed  the  cause  of  action  set  f6rth 
in  said  amended  declaration  from  the  knowledge  of  the  tmstee  ap- 
pointed on  Fehmary  17,  1905,  as  afbresald,  and  that  said  trustee  did 
not,  prior  to  six  years  before  the  commencement  of  this  action,  or 
for  some  time  thereafter,  discover  said  canse  of  action*** 

On  May  16,  1913,  the  defendants  moved  (leave  to  do  so 
having  been  reserved  to  them  when  the  above  amendment 
was  allowed)  to  strike  out  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  manifestly  false  and  sham  pleading.  In  their 
motion  they  alleged,  among  other  things : 

That  it  is  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  record  that  the  cause  of 
action  and  the  matters  and  things  complained  of  in  the  dedaration 
could  not  be  concealed  by  the  defendants,  not  being  within  their 
control  or  secret  knoweldge,  but  being  matters  of  record  or  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  presumed  to  hate  been  known  by  the  trastee^  of 
which  he  had  means  of  dia<aovery»  aad  mfnst'have  diseoTered  if  he 
exercised  due  diligence. 

That  it  is  of  pul>lic  record  and  geoerai  tmowledge  that  the  claims 
whereon  the  cause  of  action  is  based  have  been  litigated  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts courts  for  more  tlian  ten  years  before  this  suit  was 
begun.    (Certain  Massachusetts  decisions  were  here  cited* ) 

That  the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  lie  allowed  to  evade  tte  qvestion 
raised  under  the  statute  of  limitations  by  their  demurrer  t»  tihe 
replication,  by  thus  amending  said  reiplication. 
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Oii  May  16,  1918,  the  defmdaiits  ako  ileDnumd  to  tbe 
re^ication  aar  ameiided,  assigiiiBg  the  grouiidg  asng&ed  in 
their  demurrer  to  the  [4IMJ  original  replication,  with  oth- 
ers. Theae  grounds  are  now,  after  a  hearing  had,  to  be 
considered. 

[1]  The  plaintiiS's  denials,  in  his  replication,  of  the  de- 
fendants' allegations  thait  the  Ooddu  Company^  -whereof 
he  is  trustee,  was  difisoWed  and  its  ohartar  termiaated  by 
the  decree  of  the  Maine  court,  and  that  from  and  after 
the  date  of  that  decree  the  entire  control  and  managranent 
of  the  company^  affairs  was  with  the  Maine  court,  and 
not  with  the  defendants,  and  that  the  defendants  neither 
had  nor  could  have  any  centred  or  management  of  said 
affairs  after  said  date,  seem  to  me  wholly  imxmsistant  witii 
his  own  allegations  elsewhere  regarding  the  deevee  referred 
to  and  its  effect,  as  well  as  witii  his  admission  above  quoted 
ftom  his  replication. 

In  his  writ  the  plaintiff  describee  himself  as  trustee  of 
the  company.  In  his  declaration  he  says  he  is  sueeessor  as 
trustee  to  Whitehouse,  appmnted  trustee  by  the  Maine 
court's  decree  of  February  17,  1905,  ^in  a  prooeeding  in 
equity  far  the  dissolution  of  said  oorp^raHon  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  to  wind  up  its  affairs  in  aocordanpe 
wtth  the  statutes  of  Maine  in  such  case  made  and  pitovided." 
In  the  same  declaration  he  further  sayis  that  the  decree 
vested  in  said  Whitehouse,  as  statutory  successor  and  quasi 
assignee  of  the  company,  all  its  property,  dri)t8,  daims,  and 
dioses  in  action;  also  that  by  Whitehouse's  resignation,  and 
his  own  appointment  in  Whitehouae's  place  by  the  same 
court,  he  had  succeeded  to  Whitehouse  in  title  to  all  the 
company's  property  and  rights  of  action;  and  in  tiie  same 
declaration  he  says  he  has  been  duly  appointed  *by  the 
same  court  to  collect  aU  debts  and  claims  due  the  company, 
and  to  take  possession  of  all  its  property,  of  every  name 
and  nature. 

The  Maine  statutes  here  referred  to,  the  proeeedkigs  under 
thesn  in  the  Maine  court,  and  the  effect  of  theee  proceed- 
ings have  been  considered  in  the  opijuon  dated  March  80, 
1919,  upon  ake  plea  in  abatement  and  /mo4aon  to  dismiss 
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inthisouM.  195  F^d.  SIS.  It  was  there  hdd^  in  tlie  pltm- 
ti£f' s  faTor,  that  the  trustee  appointed  in  190S  had  capacity 
to  bring  this  auit,  because  his  appointment  vested  him,  by 
operation  of  law^  with  the  title  of  the  dissolved  corporation 
(195  Fed.  321,  822)  and  that  his  power  to  sue  was  unaf- 
fected fay  the  limit  of  three  years  during  whidi  the  statutes 
allowed  the  corporate  existence  of  the  company  to  continue, 
.for  certain  limited  purpoees,  after  its  final  dissolution  by 
'the  decree  entered  February  17, 1906. 

[2,  S]  Having  admitted  as  above,  as  well  as  having  al- 
leged it  on  his  own  behalf,  that  a  trustee  was  appointed 
by  that  decree  under  the  statutes  mentioned  to  wind  up  the 
dissolved  company's  affairs,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  ai^ 
.  effect  can  be  given  to  any  denial  by  the  plaintiff  that  the 
company  or  its  officers  were,  after  tiie  decree  had  been  en- 
tered, without  control  of  its  affairs  or  management.  The 
record  shows  that  these  statements  were  not  open  to  deoiml 
by  him.  No  denial  such  as  the  plaintiff  now  attempts  can 
stand  with  his  own  allegations  and  admissions.  I  am  obliged 
to  consider  it  dear  as  matter  of  law  upon  the  record  that 
no  act  complained  of  by  him  as  unlawful,  and  as  having 
injured  the  Goddu  Company  in  its  business  or  property, 
[661]  could  have  been  done  by  the  defendants  after  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1905.  The  mere  existence  of  the  alleged  combi- 
nation or  conspiracy,  however  long  continued,  could  not 
have  injured  that  company's  budness  or  pro];>erty,  nor  has 
the  plaintiff  said  l^at  its  business  or  property  were  thus 
injured*  Acts  which  the  defendants  had  planned  to  do, 
as  part  of  their  alleged  combination-  or  conspirapy,  must 
have  been  done  by  the  defendants,  and  must  have  ^saused 
the  injuries  complained  of,  if  recovery  for  them  is  to  be 
had  under  the  Anti^Trust  Act.  The  injuries  complained 
of  are  (1)  waste  of  the  Goddu  Company's  assets  by  enforced 
disuse,  and  (2)  loss  through  such  disuse  of  the^  value  of 
its  patents,  etc.,  until  they  were  about  to  expire.  The  de- 
f^idants'  acts  alleged  to  have  inflicted  these  injuries  are 
(1)  so  managing  the  Goddu  Company  as  to  prevent  or  de- 
etroj  its  competition  with  the  defendant  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Company,  instead  of  carrying. on. and  developing 
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ito  own  biisiiiefiB,  and  (2)  refumag  to  caQde  it  to  uie  its 
own  patents  or  let  it  do  snj  busineSB.  Only  while  the  ds* 
lendants  held  dieir  alleged  control  of  the  Goddu  Company 
could  they  have  done  any  of  these  acts.  Only  while  it  was 
capable  of  doing  budnesB  could  its  business  have  been  in- 
jured by  such  acts.  The  declaration  alleges  that  the  acts 
were  done  by  virtue  of  the  same  alleged  control^  without 
which  allegation,  indeed,  it  would  not  have  made  tiie  acts 
appeair  as,  unlawful  under  the  statute.  That  none  of  the  acts 
referred  to  could  have  been  done  after  title  and  pcesesnou 
of  all  the  Qoddu  CSompany's  property,  of  every  kind)  had 
passed  from  it  to  a  trustee,  in  dissolution  proceedings  of 
the  kind  alleged  and  admitted  as  above,  and  that  the  defend- 
ants' alleged  control  of  the  company  was  of  necessity  ended 
by  such  appointment,  as  well  as  its  capacity  to  do  business 
capable  of  injury  by  them,  I  must  regard  as  obvious.  If 
so,  no  injury  for  which  the  company  or  its  trustee  can  re- 
cover can  have  beeu  done  to  it  within  six  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  writ  The  demurrer  to  the  replication,  so  far 
as  it  rests  on  the  grounds  numbered  8-12,  inclusive,  is 
therefore  sustained. 

The  amendment  to  the  replication  is  an  attempt  to  avert 
the  above  conclusion  by  setting  up  that  the  trustee  under  the 
appointment  made  February  17,  1905  (or  his  successor,  the 
plaintiff),  did  not  find  out  that  any  cause  of  action  existed 
prior  to  that  time;  the  same  having  been  fraudulently  con- 
cealed by  the  defendants,  and  not  discovered  by  the  trustee 
until  within  six  years  before  the  date  of  the  writ. 

[4]  A  plaintiff  who,  in  reply  to  a  defense  setting  up  the 
statute  of  limitations,  alleges  fraudulent  concealment  of  a 
cause  of  action  by  the  defendant,  is  required  to  specify  the 
fraud  whereby  such  concealment  was  ^ected.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  allege  generally  that  the  defendant  fradulently 
concealed  the  cause  of  action,  without  further  specification. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  wherein  a  genial  allegation  of 
fraud  is  not  enough.  Nor  will  specific  allegati<ms  of  frauds 
or  falsehoods  by  the  defendant  suffice,  unless  ccmcealment  of 
the  cause  of  action  would  necessarily  fpUow  from  them. 
Wood  y.  Carpenter,  101  U.  S.  135, 189,  25  L.  Ed.  807. 
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[5]  A  pUinMff ,  answ^Dg  swh  ft  d^fmse,  is  also  required 
to  speei  f 66t]  fy  (he  ckite  and  cAfcmndtanoes  of  bis  cUscov- 
ery  of  the  canse  of  aotien,  and  hk  allegatioiis  must  shew 
that  he  exercised  reascmable  diHgence,  jet  was  xmable  to 
discover  it  earlier.  Weed  t.  Carpenter^  1(H.  U.  S.  186, 140, 
25  L.  Ed.  «0T;  Hardt  r.  H^idweyer,  152  U.  S.  647,  559,  6«0, 
14  Sup.  Ot.  «71,  88  L.  Ed.  548. 

f6]  No  snoh  speoifications  are  found  in  the  plaintiiPs  -re- 
plication as  amended.  The  amendment  amounte  to  no  more 
l^n  a  bare  allegation  thati^e  defendants  frandulenltly  con- 
cealed the  canse  of  action  from  him  or  his  predecessor.  No 
attempt  is  made  in  it  to  comply  with  either  of  the  above 
requirements,  nor  does  the  bracketed  clause,  asserting  the 
concealment  to  have  been  ^  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  con- 
spiracy set  forth,''  in  the  declaration,  do  anything  toward 
supplying  what  is  deficient.  The  plaintiff  says  that,  be- 
cause he  had  alleged  three  of  the  defendants  to  have  been 
officers  of  the  Qoddu  €!ompany  when  the  acts  claimed  to 
have  injured  that  company  were  done,  tlie  above  require- 
ments do  not  apply.  It  is  true  that,  l^lien  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion is  fraud  or  breach  of  trust,  secret  in  its  nature,  and 
there  are  fiduciary  relations  requiring  disclosure  by  the  de- 
fendants, fraudulent  concealment  of  the  cause  of  action  may 
appear  from  the  transaction  itself,  sufficiently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  statiltory  limitation  from  beginning 
to  run.  Bnt  tiiis  plaintiff  has  not  made  the  defendants'  acts 
complained  of  appear  to  have  been  secret  in  their  nature,  or 
such  that  their  existence  could  not  be  readily  ascertained ; 
toor  has  he  made  it  appear  that  any  fiduciary  relations  re- 
quiring disclosure  existed  between  himself  or  his  predecessor 
and  the  defendants.  Nor,  if  he  had  made  these  things 
appear,  has  he  based  his  claim  upon  fraud  or  breach  of 
trust.  His  cause  of  action  ie  unlawful  restraint  of  trale 
only.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  which  relieves  him  from 
specifying  as  ordinarily  required,  if  he  undertakes  to  assert 
fraudulent  concealment  of  the  cause  of  action  in  order  to 
escape  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  I  must  sustain  the 
itoiftttrrer  so  far  as  it  rests  mi  the  grounds  number  7^-Te, 
inclusive. 
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[T]  The  defendants  contend  that  all  the  acts  complained 
of  m  the  declaration  as  having  injured  the  Goddn  Com- 
pany's business  or  property  appear  from  the  declaration 
itself  to  have  been  incapable  of  concealment,  and  that  the 
amendment  to  the  replication  therefore  makes  the  replica- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  declaration  Itself.  In  this  I  am 
obliged  to  think  they  are  right.  If  their  control  of  the 
Goddu  Company  was  acquired  by  buying  a  majority  of 
its  stock  after  negotiations  with  certain  of  its  stockholders 
who  owned  it,  if  they  thereupon  elected  officers  or  directors 
of  the  defendant  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  including  the 
three  individual  defendants,  to  form  the  entire  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ooddu  Company,  and  continued  them  in 
office  at  successive  elections,  and  if  they  stopped  the  Ooddu 
Company's  business  and  enforced  disuse  of  its  patents  by 
exercising  the  control  thus  acquired,  the  supposition  that 
these  doings  might  have  been  fraudulently  concealed  does 
not  seem  to  me  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  The  dec- 
laration does  not  allege  that  these  things  [658]  were  done 
in  secret,  and,  as  has  appeared,  the  latter  allegation  that 
they  were  fraudulently  concealed  is  unsupported  by  speci- 
fications. The  plaintiff  says  that  these  acts  were  made 
unlawful  by  the  purpose  of  the  defendants,  in  combination, 
to  do  the  above  acts  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  this  pur- 
pose, if  not  disclosed  to  the  trustee,  was  fraudulently  con- 
cealed. No  doubt  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  a  purpose, 
apart  from  the  acts  done,  would  not  be  disclosed;  but, 
except  so  far  as  its  exist^ice  is  established  by  the  alleged 
acts  done,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  afforded  this 
plaintiff  any  cause  of  action.  The  demurrer  is  sustained 
so  far  as  it  rests  upon  the  ground  numbered  7f. 

The  defendants  contend  that  the  amended  declaration 
must  be  taken  to  have  fully  and  finally  set  forth  the  cause 
of  action,  and  that,  when  the  plaintiff  undertakes  to  say 
in  his  amended  replication  that  the  cause  of  action  was 
fraudulently  concealed  *^in  pursuance  of  the  plan  and  con- 
spiracy" described  in  the  declaration,  he  so  modifies  or 
adds  to  the  description  there  given  as  to  present  a  cause  of 
4etion  different  in  some  respects  from  that  therein  stated. 
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The  defendants  contend  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be 
done  in  a  replication,  that  the  attempt  to  do  it  constitutes 
a  ^^  departure  "  in  pleading,  and  of  itself  makes  the  replica- 
tion bad  on  demurrer*  If  the  allegation  referred  to  must 
be  understood  as  setting  up  another  act,  planned  as  part 
of  the  combination  or  conspiracy  complained  of,  and  there- 
after done  by  the  defendants  to  the  Goddu  Company's  in- 
jury, I  think  their  contention  right,  and  sustain  their  de- 
murrer on  the  grounds  numbered  S-6,  inclusive.  If  the 
words  quoted  need  not  be  so  understood,  and  the  declaration 
seems  to  me  so  framed  as  to  leave  this  subject  to  some 
doubt,  they  are  without  importance  upon  the  questions 
raised  by  this  demurrer. 

[8]  The  defendants'  motion  to  strike  out  the  amendment 
to  the  replication  is  based  in  part  upon  grounds  already  c<mi- 
sidered  in  dealing  with  their  demurrer.  It  is  also  based 
upon  allegations  that  the  facts  found  or  recited  in  Con- 
verse et  (d.  V.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  185  Mass.  422, 
70  N.  £.  444,  and  209  Masa  539,  95  N.  £.  929,  show  the 
existence  of  the  claims  upon  which  the  cause  of  action  in 
this  case  is  based  to  have  been  matters  of  public  record, 
not  within  the  defendants'  power  to  conceal,,  of  which  the 
trustee  had  ample  means  of  knowledge,  and  which  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  know  had  he  exercised  due  diligence. 
Although  it  appears  from  the  above  reports  of  these  cases 
that  the  first  case  was  decided  in  1904,  and  was  brought 
against  the  defendants  here  by  minority  stockholders  of 
the  Goddu  Company,  for  injury  to  their  interest  therein, 
alleged  to  have  been  done  by  the  defendants  yhile  in  con- 
trol of  that  company,  acquired  by  conspiracy  to  obtain 
such  control,  also  that  the  second  suit,  decided  in  September, 
1911,  was  brought  by  the  same  minority  stockholders  in 
equity,  against  the  same  defendants  and  the  Goddu  Com- 
|;any,  to  redress  the  same  alleged  injuries,  and  upon  the 
claim  that  the  defendants  attempted  to  create  a  monopoly, 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  reports  cited  can  properly  be  re- 
sorted to,  upon  a  motion  of  this  kind,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  conclusion  for  which  the  defendants  con- 
tend.   Having  sustained  the  L654]  demurrer  to  the  amend- 
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ed  ieplieati0a,  I  sball  deny  the  motion  to  strike  out  the 
amendment. 

If  the  demurrer  has  been  rightly  sustained,  the  defense 
that  the  suit  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  has  not 
been  met.  Judgment  is,  therefore,  to  be  entered  for  the  de- 
fendants. 


CILLEY  V.  UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CX). 

(District  Ooort,  D.  MaiBsachtisetts.    January  81,  IdlS.) 

[202  Fed.  Bep.,  69S.] 

PuuoiHe  (I  64)— I>UFEJcnT^yioi.Anoiv  of  Aim-Tinsr  Acr.^-Stnoe 
the  thing  forbiddea  by  AnU-Trust  Act  July  2,  1880,  c  047,  if  1,  2, 
26  Stat.  200  (U.  S.  Gomp.  St.  1901,  p.  3200),  may  consist  of  a  scheme 
or  an  unlawful  combination  as  a  whole,  a  declaration  for  civil 
damages  authorized  by  section  7,  charging  in  a  single  count  that 
defendant  was  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  etc., 
and  that  by  reason  ai  conspiracy  and  monopoly  defendant  had 
practicaUy  monopolized  the  entire  business  of  manufacturing  shoe 
machinery  in  the  United  States,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  plain- 
tiff's Interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  such  machinery  and  ren- 
dered plaintiff's  patents  vainness,  etc.,  was  not  objectionable  for 
duplicity  and  uncertainty  on  the  theory  that  each  one  of  the 
things  forbidden  in  sections  1  and  2  were  distinct  offenses,  and 
that  the  declaration  should  charge  such  separate  offenses  in  sepa- 
rate counts.* 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Pleading,  Gent.  Dig.  11184-187 ; 
Dec  Dig.  I  64.] 

MoNOPOUSs  (I  28)^SineEMAN  Act— Violation— Chm.  Damaqks — 
Dbclaeation. — ^A  declaration  for  civil  damages  for  violation  of 
Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat  200  (U.  ft.  Comp.  St. 
1901,  p.  8200),  alleged  that  defendant  was,  and  since  its  organi- 
zation had  been,  an  illegal  combination  In  restraint  of  trade  and  a 
monopoly,  that  each  of  its  leases  oif  machinery,  copies  of  wtiich 
were  annexed,  was  a  coptract  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commercf, 
and  that  defendant  by  a  created  scheme  and  conspiracy  monopo- 
lized the  entire  trade  in  shoe  machinery  and  had  excluded  plaintiff 
firom  parttdpntion  therein.  It  also  charged  that  by  reason  of  such 
coBspiraey  aad  monopoly  defeodaat  bad  prevented  plaintiff  from 
selling  shoe  machinery  oovered'  hj  piaintUTs  pjatents  and  liad  reo- 

•  Syllabua  copyrighted,  1918»  by  West  Publishing  Company.       '^ 
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deroa  the  eanie  vtMikm^t  eta    ^Mr  ttot  thd  cosN^Wsfc  ^"mis  a^t 
demurrable  for  want  of  facts. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cafles,  see  Mono^Iles,  Gent.  Di|^  I  IS; 
Dec.  Dig.  I  ^.J 
MeicapoLiss  <l  2ft>— <3ivm:  Dama<3E8— l)fecLAKATroN — iNjintT. — ^The 
declaration  fvfllcleixlly  Klleged  Injury,  to  ptalntilfs  buataMsa  and 
property  by  reason  of  defendant's  unlawful  acts  to  withstand  a 
demurrer. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  i  IB; 
Dec^  PigL  I  228.] 

At.L^w.  Adioa  by  Hariy  £.  CUley  ajpuost  Unitai  Shoe 
Machinery  Company.  On  demurrer  to  declaration.  Over- 
ruled. 

[699]  Everett  N.  CurtiSj  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  plaintiff. 
Coolidge  <&  Eighty  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  defendjint 

Cofjtr,  Oircmt  Judge. 

This  case  is  now  before  the  court  on  demurrer  to  the 
declaration. 

The  case  is  an  action  at  law  brought  under  section  7  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  known  as  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  (26  Stat.  210,  c.  647  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p. 
8202]). 

Section  7  reads  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  In  his  business  or  prop- 
erty by  any  other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  for- 
bidden or  declared  to  he  unlawful  by  this  act  may  aue  therefor  in 
any  Circuit  Ck>urt  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the  auMont  in 
controversy*  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  da  mages  by  him  sus- 
tained, and  the  costs  of  suit,  includi^g  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee." 

The  essential  avennento  in  a  declaration  under  this  sec- 
tion would  appear  to  be:  (1)  lliat  the  defendant  has  done 
one  or  more  of  the  things  forbidden  by  the  first  and  second 
section$  of  the  statute;  {%)  that  by  such  action. af  the  de- 
fendant the  plaintiff  has  hecoi  injuied  \dl  hi&  buttaeas  or 
propttty;  and  (8i)  that  damages  ware  siMtamed.  P^&fiUh 
Tobacco  Co.  v.  American  Tobacco  Co.^  170  Fed.  396i  *07,  95 
C.  a  A.  666. 
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Hie  declttratioB  in  the  cafie  at  bar  is  limited  to  a  niigle 
count  in  a  narrative  form.  It  comprises  18  printed  pages, 
and  with  the  attached  exhibits  some  69  printed  pages.  Both 
the  briefs  of  counsel  contain  an  accurate  summaiy  of  the 
declaration)  which  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

It  alleges  in  deteil  the  establishment  of  the  shoe  machin- 
ery business  of  the  plaintiff  at  Boston  in  1893,  his  engaging 
thereafter  in  interstate  commerce,  his  building  up  of  the 
business,  his  procuring  of  patents  and  the  construction  of 
shoe  machines  thereunder,  the  expenditure  of  neacly  $100,- 
000  to  develop  the  business,  the  profits  of  the  business  ia- 
mediately  prior  to  the  alleged  wrongful  acts  of  the  defend- 
ant and  the  entire  loss  of  profits  thereafter,  a  list  of  the 
customers  with  whom  he  had  done  business  and  persons 
with  whom  he  was  negotiating  for  further  business,  the 
trade  conditions  prior  to  the  orgasdaation  of  the  defendant 
company,  the  illegal  combination  and  ocHispiniqr  of  its 
promoters,  the  organization  of  th$  company,  its  acquisition 
of  competing  concerns,  its  utilization  of  leases  and  licenses 
as  an  instrumentality  to  create  an  illegal  monopoly  and 
combination  (the  general  forms  of  leases  and  licenses  being 
set  forth  verbatim  in  an  exhibit),  the  effect  of  these  leases 
and  licenses  in  excluding  tlie  plaintiff  from  the  market,  the 
attempt  through  the  leases  and  licenses  to  extend  the  scope 
and  operation  of  the  defendant  company's  patents,  the  su- 
perior merit  and  efBciency  of  the  plaintiff's  line  of  shoe  ma^ 
chinery,  the  threats  of  the  officers  of  the  defendant  oomr 
pany  to  ttte  plaintiff  made  in  pursuance  of  its  scheme  to 
monopolize,  the  destruction  of  the  estatdished  business  and 
interstate  commerce  of  the  plaintiff,  the  diversion  of  his 
customers,  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  his  patent  inter- 
ests, and  others  injuries  to  his  business  and  property. 

ffiOO)  In  the  two  final  paragraphs  of  the  dedasratian  the 
plaintiff  thus  sums  up  his  cause  of  action  and  the  damages 
alleged : 

*'  IS.  Accordingly,  the  plaintiff  says  that  the  defendant  Is  and  has 
been  since  its  organization  an  iUesal  combinatfon  in  restraint  of  trade 
arl  a  monopoly  existing  wrongfully  and  in  Tlolation  of  the  act  of 
Oengnsa  of  Jnly  %  laSO,  diapter  0^7,  eoinaMXiiy  knon^n  aa  the  Sher- 
man Act;  that  each  and  ev&ry  one  of  the  leases,  copies  of  which  are 
hereto  annexed,  is  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce 
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among  Uie  tnwal  States  and  with.f^weiga  natlaoa.  In  that  tbo  eC^ct 
baa  been  to  prevent  jHractkally  aU  of  tbe  ahoe  manuf  actorers  In  tbe 
United  States  from  purchasing,  leasing,  or  otherwise  acquiring  or 
obtaining  In  any  of  tbe  States  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  foreign 
market  or  elsewhere,  except  from  the  defendant  shoe  machinery  and 
mechanisms ;  that  said  group  or  system  of  leases  which  the  defendant 
has  required  and  secored  to  be  signed  by  newrly.aU  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  have  created  and  now  maintain  a 
conspiracy  and  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  Mrith  foreign  nations,  to  which  the 
defendant  and  all  its  acquired  concerns  and  companies  are  parties, 
whereby  the  defendant  has  monopolised  and  now  mom^Mlises  sub- 
stantially the  entire  trade  and  commerce  in  shoe  machinery  and 
mechanisms  among  the  sereral  States  and  wtth  foreign  nations  and 
suppresses  all  competition  therein,  and  has  entire^  excluded  the 
plaintiff  from  participation  in  such  trade  and  commerce;  that  said 
leases  are  essential  parts  of  an  illegal  scheme,  combination,  and 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  have  been  uUlieed 
by  the  defendant  as  an  Important  instrumentality  in  creating  and 
supporting  Its  Illegal  monopoly  in  the  business  of  dealing  in  and 
with  shoe  machinery  and  mechanisms. 

"14.  That  through  and  by  reason  of  the  said  conspiracy  and 
monopoly  acquired  by  the  defendant  company  of  practically  the  en- 
tire business  of  manufacturing  shoe  machinery  throughout  the  United 
States  the  plaintiff  has  been  prevented  fki>m  selling  shoe  machinal 
manufactured  by  him,  including  machines  covered  by  said  patents 
relathag  thereto  enumerated  in  paragraiA  1  to  the  manufacturers 
included  In  Exhibit  A  and  to  the  other  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  vari- 
ous States  of  the  United  States,  and  by  means  of  each  and  all  acts 
done  by  the  defendant  In  pursuance  of  said  monopoly  the  defendant 
has  utterly  destroyed  the  Interstate  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
plaintiff  with  said  shoe  manufacturers  by  the  loss  of  many  orders 
and  customers  directly  resulting  therefrom,  the  interests  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  tlie  aforesaid  patents  enumerated  In  paragraph  1  have  been 
rendered  valueless,  and  the  plaintiff  has  otherwise  been  greatly  in- 
jured in  his  business  and  property  by  reason  of  said  laonopoly  and 
the  acts  of  the  defendant  done  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect,  which  are  declared  to  be  unlawfnl  by  the  afore^ 
said  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  chapter  047,  to  the  aniount 
of  three  hundred  thousand  ($800,000)  dollars,  to  recover  threefold 
which  damages  and  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attomciy's 
fee  under  section  7  of  said  act,  this  suit  is  brought" 

The  several  grounds  of  demurrer  may  be  grouped  under 
three  heads: 

(1)  That  the  declaration  is  bad  for  duplicity  and  nncer"^ 
tainty. 
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(2)  That  the  declaration  fails  to  set  forth  with  sabstantial 
certainty  substantive  facts  showing  that  the  defendant  has 
been  guilty  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful 
by  the  Anti-Trust  Act. 

(8)  That  the  declaration  fails  to  show  that  the  plaintiff 
has  been  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  reason  of 
anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  uiJawful  by  this  act. 

[1]  1.  With  respect  to  the  first  ground  of  demurrer,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  under  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  this  declaration  is  bad  for  duplicity  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

In  the  construction  of  this  statute  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  the  thing  forbidden  by  the  statute  may  reside 
in  the  scheme  or  combi  [601]  nation  considered  as  a  whole. 
In  Svnft  V.  United  States,  196  U.  S.  375,  396,  25  Sup.  Ct. 
276,  279  (49  L.  Ed.  518),  the  court  said: 

"The  scheme  as  a  whole  seems  to  us  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
law.  The  constituent  elements,  as  we  have  stated  them,  are  enough 
to  give  to  the  scheme  a  body,  and,  for  all  that  we  can  say,  to  accom- 
plish it.  Moreover,  whatever  we  may  think  of  them  separately  when 
we  take  them  up  as  distinct  charges,  they  are  alleged  suftleiently  aa 
elements  of  the  scheme.  It  is  suggested  that  the  several  acts  charged 
are  lawful  and  that  intent  can  make  no  difference.  But  they  are 
bound  together  as  the  parts  of  a  single  plan.  The  plan  may  make 
the  parts  unlawful." 

Again,  in  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  221 
U.  S.  106,  184,  81  Sup.  Ct.  632,  650  (55  L.  Ed.  663),  the 
court  said : 

*'  Our  conclusion  being  that  the  combination  as  a  whole,  involving 
aU  its  coH>perating  or  associated  parts,  in  whatever  form  clothed, 
constitutes  a  restraint  of  trade  within  the  first  section,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  or  a  monopolization  within  the  second  section 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  it  follows,"  etc 

The  defendant's  theory  of  this  case  is  that  each  one  of  the 
things  forbidden  by  sections  1  and  2  are  distinct  offenses, 
and  that  in  a  civil  action  brought  under  section  7  the  decla- 
ration should  charge  these  separate  offenses  in  separate 
counts.  This  theory  does  not  accord  with  the  view  taken  by' 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  thing  forbidden  by  the  act 
may  consist  of  ^  the  scheme  as  a  whole "  or  '^  the  combina- 
tion as  a  whole."  Under  this  oonstouetiDn  of  the  statute 
it  18  plain  that  the  separate  elements  considered  by  them- 
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selves  may  not  be  illegal,  and  yet  that  the  scheme  or  com- 
bination as  a  whole  may  be. 

The  declaration  in  this  case  is  founded  upon  the  theory 
that  under  section  7  the  thing  "  forbidden  or  declared  to  be 
unlawful  by  this  act "  may  reside  in  the  scheme  or  combi- 
nation as  a  whole,  and  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  I  am  not  prepared  to  rule  that  a  declaration  so  framed 
is  Yoid  for  duplicity  and  uncertainty. 

[2]  2.  With  respect  to  the  second  ground  of  demurrer, 
I  am  not  convinced,  assuming  the  truth  of  all  the  allegations 
which  are  well  pleaded,  that  the  declaration  does  not  suflEi- 
ciently  set  forth  a  scheme  or  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  within  the  meaning  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Since,  then,  it 
does  not  clearly  appear  that  the  declaration  does  not  set 
forth  a  cause  of  action,  this  ground  of  demurrer  should  be 
overruled. 

[3]  3.  With  respect  to  the  third  ground  of  demurrer,  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  upon  an  examination  of  the  declaration, 
that  the  allegations  therein  respecting  injuries  to  the  plain- 
tiff^ business  and  property  by  reason  of  the  defendant's 
unlawful  acts  are  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  statute. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  questions 
here  raised  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  settled  or  free  from 
doubt,  I  do  not  thin];  this  demurrer  should  be  sustained. 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  on  demurrer  that  every  doubt  should 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  hence  a  demurrer 
should  not  be  sustained  unless  the  court  is  fully  satisfied  that 
some  of  the  grounds  are  well  founded. 

Demurrer  overruled. 


BUCKEYE  POWDEK  CO.  v.  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  KE- 
MOURS  POWDER  CO.  ET  AL.* 

(Dtotrlct  Ckmrt,  D.  New  Jensey.    Mareh  28^  191Z) 
[196  Fed.  Beo^  5U.] 

GoiTBTS  (S  841) — FmBiERAL  GousTs— OcMffrouciTT  V9  9rAn  PliAcncB.*— 
Under  the  conformity  statute  (Rev.  St.  8  014  (U.  &  Gomp.  St.  1901, 
p.  6S4]),  a  Federal  court  will  follow  the  practice  prescribed  by  a 

•For  opinion  ef  tlie  Oircstt  Ck>«it  of  ideals  (20S  Fid.  8ti),  Bte 
Po$ip  page  697. 
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atale  statute  ^'  m  noir  tm  umy  <be,"  but  not  where  It  would  deAnt 

or  iscumber  the  admloiatration  of  the  law  under  Federal  statutes." 

Lfid.  Npte.>-ffor  other  ca^es,  see  Courts*  Gent.  Pig.  I  880;  Dec. 

mg.  s  Ml. 

CoDfomity  of  practice  In  comsEioiHaw  actions  to  that  of  State 
court,  see  notes  to  O'Connell  y.  Beed,  5  O.  O.  A.  594;  Nedefland 
Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hall.  27  C.  C.  A.  892.] 

Monopolies  (§  28)— Anti-Tbust  Act-^Actions  fob  Pahagbb^Pi£A]>- 
iNa — To  sustain  an  action  for  damages  under  Sherman  Antl<Trust 
Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  047,  S  7,  26  SUt  210  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p. 
3202),  the  plaintiff  must  allege^  as  well  as  proye,  that  defendant 
committed  one  or  more  of  the  acts  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  sec- 
tions 1  and  2,  by  either  entering  Into  a  contract,  oomblnatloa,  or 
conspiracy  In  restraint  of  Interstate  or  foreign  trade  or  commerce 
or  moDop^Uzlng  or  attempting  to  monepoUse  a  part  of  such  trade 
or  commerce,  and  In  such  clear  and  unambiguous  language  and 
with  such  reasonable  certainty  that  the  defendant  and  the  court 
may  be  apprised  of  the  alleged  cause  of  action. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  18; 
Dec  Dig.  S  28.] 

Plbaj»ikg  (I  04) — ^Anti-Tbvbt  Aot — ^Actioits  K»  DAMAOSa — ^DaCLA- 
BATiON — ^Duplicity. — A  declaration  In  such  an  action  which  alleges 
a  conspiracy  to  monopolize  Interstate  commerce  In  certain  articles 
Is  not  bad  for  duplicity  because  It  also  alleges  the  making  of  con- 
tracts and  combinations,  where  they  are  but  steps  In  such  conspiracy. 
[Ed.  Note.— For  other  casea,  see  Pleailiug,  Cent.  Dig.  81  ia4^137 ; 
Dec.  Dig.  §  64.] 

Pleading  (§  360) — ^Motion  to  Strike  Out. — In  disposing  of  a  motion 
to  strike  out  a  declaration  as  so  defective  In  form  as  to  prejudice  a 
fair  trial  of  the  cause,  the  court  will  notice  and  [515]  strike  out 
objectionable  parts,  although  not  directly  challenged,  where  neces- 
sary to  a  pri^per  dispoeltlon  of  the  motion. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  ca^e8»  see  Pleading,  Cent  Dig.  M  1199- 
1146;  Dec.  Dig.  «  360.] 

PixADino  (I  355) — ^Motion  to  Stbike  Out — Grounds. — In  an  action 
ft>r  damages  under  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1800,  c  647, 
*  7,  26  Stat  210  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  3202),  where  a  con- 
spiracy Is  charged  between  a  large  number  of  persons  and  corpora- 
tions named,  only  those  who  are  seryed  should  be  declared  against 
as  defendants,  and  the  naming  of  uU  as  defendants  in  the  declara- 
tion, together  with  general  references  to  the  defendants,  without 
speclilcally  naming  those  referred  to,  constitutes  a  diefect  which  will 
be  corrected  by  the  court  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  pleading. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Pleading,  Cent  pig,  §S  HqS- 
1110;  Dec.  Dig.  «  355.] 

•Syllabus  copyrighted,  ;L912,  by  West  PuhliahH^  Company. 
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MonoPOLiES  (i  28) — ^Acnoif  worn  Dam aom  Uimm  AivTi-T>n8T  Act— 
PUEADmo.-— To  require  tbe  party  injured  by  the  conspiracy  de- 
noanoed  by  Anti-Tmet  Act  Jnly  2,  1800,  c  647,  I  1«  26  SUt  209 
(U.  S.  Gomp.  St  1801,  p.  8200),  to  set  out  his  cause  of  complaint 
with  that  degree  of  nicety  and  precision  in  stating  times,  places, 
methods,  and  persons  required  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  common- 
law  pleading,  would  be  to  nullify  the  beneficent  purpose  of  the 
statute,  and  a  declaration  will  not  be  stricken  out,  even  though  it 
may  contain  some  statements  of  a  general  or  indefinite  character, 
if  it  sets  out  with  reasonable  certainty  and  deflniteness  the  causes 
whl<di  resulted  in  plaintiff's  injury  and  connects  ttie  defendant 
therewith,  any  defendant  deeming  himself  prejudiced  by  any  such 
generality  of  statement  haying  the  right  to  move  for  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. 

[lUL  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  I  18; 
Dec  Dig.  S  28.] 

PtBADzifo  (i  18) — Gkbtaintt — IwDgriHiTgwiss. — The  declaration  in 
an  action  under  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 1890,  c  647,  I  7,  26  Stat 
210  (tr.  S.  Gomp.  St  1901,  p.  8202),  to  recover  damages  for  yiola- 
tion  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act  construed,  and  held  not  sub- 

'  Ject  to  a  motion  to  strike  for  uncertainty  and  Indefinlteness  of 
statement  but  certain  allegations  stricken  out  as  irrelevant. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  otiier  cases,  see  Pleading,  Gent  Dig.  II  89,  64; 
Dec.  Dig.  I  1&] 

At  Law.  Action  by  the  Buckeye  Powder  Company 
against  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company 
and  others.  On  motion  to  strike  out  declaration*  Over- 
ruled. 

Frank  S.  Katzenbach^  jr^  of  Trenton.  N.  J.  {Robert  H. 
MeCartgrj  George  8.  Oraham^  and  Thonuu  /.  Laffey^  on 
the  brief),  for  the  rule. 

MacFwrUmdy  Taylor  dk  CoateUo^  of  New  York  City  {WU- 
lard  V.  Taylor^  Twyman  0.  Abbott^  and  Walter  J.  Bartnetty 
on  the  brief),  contra. 

KsLLSTAB,  District  Judge. 

The  plaintiff  has  filed  his  declaration  against  38  persons 
(defendants,  so  called),  and  this  motion  is  made  on  behalf  of 
the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  Eastern 
Dynamite  Company,  and  International  Smokeless  Powder 
A  Chemical  Company,  three  of  the  four  defendants  who 
wera  serred  [516]  with  prooeoi.    The  motion  is  founded 
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on  section  110  of  the  New   Jersey  practice  act  (P.  L.  190S, 
p.  569),  which  section  is  as  follows: 

"Tbe  court  or  a  judge  may  on  four  days'  notice  strike  out  any 
pleading  which  is  Irregular  or  defective,  or  is  so  framed  as  to  preju- 
dice, embarrass,  or  delay  a  fair  trial  of  the  action." 

The  motion  takes  the  place  of  a  special  demurrer,  deals 
with  the  form  and  not  the  substance  of  the  pleading,  and 
is  addressed  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court.  More 
strictness  is  required  in  stating  the  substance  of  a  cause  of 
action  than  the  form  of  it. 

[1]  The  practice  here  authorized  by  the  State  statute, 
by  Tirtue  of  section  914,  B.  S.,  derived  from  section  6  of 
the  ^conformity  act"  of  June  1,  1872  (chapter  256,  17 
Stat.  197  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  684]),  will  be  foUowed 
**  as  near  as  may  be,"  but  not  "  where  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  or  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  of 
Congress.  *  *  *  State  statutes  which  defeat  or  incum- 
ber the  administration  of  the  law  undor  Federal  statutes 
are  not  required  to  be  followed  in  the  Federal  courts.  Mexi- 
can Cen.  R.  R.  Go.  v.  Pinkney,  149  TT.  S.  207,  13  Sup.  Ct. 
859,  37  L.  Ed.  699.  It  follows  that,  where  the  State  statute 
or  practice  is  not  adequate  to  afford  the  relief  which  Con- 
gress has  provided  in  a  given  statute,  resort  must  be  had 
to  the  power  of  the  Federal  court  to  adapt  its  practice  and 
issue  its  writs  and  administer  its  remedies  so  as  to  enforce 
the  Federal  law."  Hills  d  Co.  v.  Hoover^  220  U.  S.  329,  336, 
31  Sup.  Ct.  402,  55  L,  Ed.  485.  The  motion  will  not  be 
granted  unless  it  is  clear  that  a  fair  trial  of  the  action  on 
its  merits  is  prejudiced  by  the  form  of  the  stated  cause  of 
action. 

[2]  The  alleged  cause  of  action  is  said  to  arise  under 
section  7  of  the  act  entitled,  ^^  An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  ap- 
proved July  2,  1890,  popularly  known  as  the  ^^  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act"  (3  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  8200.)  Said 
section  is  as  follows: 

**Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by 
any  other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or 
declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  sue  therefor  in  any  Circuit 
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€k>urt  of  tbe  UnltMl  States  In  tbe  district  in  whicti  tlie  defemhust 
resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the 
costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee." 

The  unlawful  things  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  the 
defendants  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiff  are  said  to  be  de- 
nounced by  sections  1  and  2  of  such  act,  which  sections  are 
as  follows: 

"  Section  1.  Bvery  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or 
otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any  sudi  contract  or  engage 
in  -any  such  combination  or  conspiracy  shall  be  deemed  guilty  d  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  on  a>nvf  ctfam  thereof,  shall  be  poniidMd  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punlsbments,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court 

"Sec.  2.  Bvery  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  mo- 
nopolise or  combine  or  conspire  witti  any  other  person  or  persons  to 
nwncq;K>lise  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commeroe  amoos  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and*  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  [617]  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  boHi  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court" 

The  first  section  of  this  act  denounces  restraint  of  inter- 
state trade  in  two  ways — ^by  contract  and  by  a  combination 
or  conspiracy — and  in  the  second  section  the  monopolizing 
and  attempt  to  monopolize  any  of  such  trade  is  denounced. 
To  maintain  an  action  under  this  act,  therefore,  the  plain- 
tiff must  allege  as  well  as  prove  that  the  defendant  com- 
mitted one  of  such  forbidden  acts,  and  that  in  consequence 
he  was  injured  in  his  business  or  property.  Northern  Se- 
eurities  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  193  XJ.  S.  197-403,  24  Sup.  Ct.  436,  48 
L.  Ed.  679;  Hice  v.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (C.  C),  134  Fed.  464; 
Caiey  V.  United  Shoe  Mach.  Co.  (C.  C),  152  Fed.  726; 
People^B  Tobacco  Co.  v.  American  Tobacco  Co.^  170  Fed. 
89^-407,  95  C.  C.  A.  566;  Ware-Kramer  Tobacco  Co.  v. 
American  Tobacco  Co.  (C.  C),  180  Fed.  160.  In  the  plead- 
ing, plaintiff  must  declare  the  forbidden  acts  and  consequent 
injuries  in  such  clear  and  unambiguous  language,  and  with 
such  reasonable  certainty,  that  the  defendants  and  the  court 
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may  be  apprised  of  the  alleged  cai»9e  of  action,  that  it  may 
be  known  by  the  former  how  to  answer  and  prepare  for  trial, 
and  by  the  latter  what  is  the  nature  of  the  issue,  and,  if  it 
be  one  of  fact,  to  control  the  character  of  the  proofs  offered 
at  the  trial,  and  to  pronounce  and  enforce  a  judgment  that 
will  settle  the  rights  involved  in  such  issues. 

The  declaration  contains  one  count  composed  of  17  lengthy 
paragraphs,  set  out  in  the  margin  hereof.^  Broadly  stated, 
the  gravamen  of  the  declaration  is  that  the  defendants  entered 
into  contracts  and  combinations  and  conspiracies  to  monopo- 
lize interstate  trade  in  powder  and  other  explosives,  and  that 
in  carrying  out  their  monopolistic  purposes  they  conspired 
to  coerce  the  plaintiff  to  yield  its  independence  as  a  com- 
petitor and  join  with  the  defendants  on  their  terms  in  the 
furtherance  of  such  unlawful  purpose,  or  to  drive  it  out 
of  such  business,  and  that  they  eventually  succeeded  in  ao 
oomplishing  the  latter,  to  it&  great  damage. 

The  grounds  of  the  motion  to  strike  out  are  two:  First, 
duplicity;  second,  that  the  allegations  are  so  defective  as 
to  prejudice  the  defense. 

[3]  As  to  the  charge  of  duplicity.  The  defendants  con* 
tend  that  the  plaintiff  has  not  only  combined  in  one  count 
all  three  causes  for  which  actions  are  given  by  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  but  also  alleged  causes  for  which  actions  are  not 
given  by  such  act.  Paragraph  4  of  such  declaration  is  said 
to  allege  the  causes  of  action  founded  on  such  act,  and  para- 
graphs 5, 14,  and  17  the  other  causes  of  action.  Paragraph 
4  does  charge  the  making  of  unlawful  agreements,  the  enter- 
ing into  unlawful  combinatiocDs,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
practically  complete  monopoly.  If  in  so  doing  the  pleader 
has  combined  two  or  more  distinct  causes  of  action,  the 
pleading  is  bad  for  duplicity.  Bice  v.  Standard  OU  Co.^ 
supra.  But  as  a  conspiracy  may  be  accom[518]plished  by 
any  number  or  variety  of  steps,  some  of  which  may  be  in 
the  form  of  contracts,  others  as  oombinaitioiis,  if  the  con- 
tracts and  the  combinations  referred  to  in  the  declaration 
are  but  steps  in  such  conspiracy,  and  such  conspiracy  has 
for  its  purpose  the  alleged  monopoly,  the  whole  oonstitutea 

•  See  note  at  end  of  case. 
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bat  one  cause  of  action.  Oonners  t.  United  States^  168  TJ.  S. 
408, 15  Sup.  Ct.  951,  39  L.  Ed.  1033;  UnUed  States  v.  Swift 
(D.  C.)  188  Fed.  92.  The  matter  of  the  fouith  paragraph 
relates  largely  to  transactions  prior  to  the  plaintiff's  en- 
gaging in  the  manufacture  and  sales  of  powder,  etc.  In 
that  respect  it  is  but  introductory  to,  and  an  underlaying 
of,  the  various  steps  constituting  the  conspiracy  which  are 
said  to  have  followed,  and  which  history  is  offered  as  fur- 
nishing the  light  in  which  such  subsequent  steps  are  to  be 
interpreted.  This  is  not  objectionable,  and  may  be  essential 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  cause  of  action  said  to  arise 
from  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  UnUed  States  v.  E.  I.  Du  Pant 
de  Nemours  (C.  C.)  188  Fed.  127,  184,  151.  Out  of  the 
matter  stated  in  this  paragraph  emerges  that  in  the  year 
1903,  the  year  that  the  plaintiff  engaged  in  such  powder 
trade,  the  defendant  the  E.  I.  Da  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company  (hereinafter  called  the  New  Jersey  Ck>mpany) 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
as  a  holding  company,  and  to  which,  it  is  allied,  was  trans- 
ferred the  controlling  interest  in  the  capital  stock  and  prop- 
erties of  a  large  number  of  (named)  corporations  which 
had  theretofore  been  engaged  in  such  trade,  including  the 
served  defendants,  and  in  it  it  is  alleged  that  certain 
(named)  individuals  erroneously  called  defendants,  as  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  two  of  the  moving  defendants,  viz., 
the  New  Jersey  Company  and  the  International  Smokeless 
Powder  &  Chemical  Company,  ^^  instituted,  directed,  ratified, 
or  approved  the  various  unlawful  and  wrongful  acts  herein- 
before and  hereinafter  complained  of;  *  *  *  that,  by 
reason  of  the  matters  and  things  alleged  and  set  forth  in 
this  paragraph,  the  defendants  succeeded  in  establishing 
within  themselves,  and  have  ever  since  maintained,  a  prac- 
tically complete  monopoly  in  interstate  trade  in  powder  and 
other  explosives  amounting  to  about  ninety*five  (95)  per 
cent  of  said  entire  trade,  and  ever  since  have  been,  and 
now  are,  engaged  in  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  un- 
reasonably restrain  and  monopolize  said  trade  throughout 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  have  sup- 
pressed competition  and  have  fixed  prices  of  powder  and 
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other  explosives  arbitrarily  and  unreasonably,  and  hare 
driven  independent  competitors  out  of  business,  or  have 
coerced  them  into  a  sale  to  or  union  with  said  unlawful 
combination,  and  have  unreasonably  restrained  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  several  States  of  the  United  States 
and  with  foreign  nations,  and  have  committed  various  other 
unlawful  and  wrongful  acts  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  all  in 
contravention  of  the  laws  of  tlx'  United  States  aiul  par* 
ticularly  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1890,  and  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  rights  of  plaintiff  to  its  great  damage,  as  here- 
inafter set  forth.^'  The  conspiracy  therein  alleged  against 
the  defendants,  and  connected  with  the  more  or  less  detailed 
statement  of  the  various  steps  subsequently  alleged  [619]  to 
have  been  taken  in  furtherance  thereof,  constitute  but  one 
cause  of  action. 

The  fifth  paragraph,  which,  it  is  said,  discloses  a  cause  of 
action  different  from  that  authorized  by  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
also  deals  in  part  with  matters  of  inducement.  In  this 
instance,  the  introductory  matter  leads  up  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  and  the  efforts  made  by  its  promoter  to 
secure  a  favorable  location  for  its  manufacturing  plant.  It 
also  sets  forth  various  steps  alleged  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  officers  and  agents  of  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  New  Jersey  Company  to  prevent  the  organization  of 
plaintiff  and  its  engaging  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
such  powder  in  furtherance  of  such  conspiracy  to  perpetuate 
a  monopoly  in  such  trade. 

The  fourteenth  paragraph,  which,  it  is  contended,  also 
states  a  different  cause  of  action,  alleges  that  the  New  Jersey 
Company,  in  its  purpose  to  prevent  competition,  and  to 
secure  for  itself  and  its  associates  a  monopoly  of  the  powder 
trade,  entered  into  a  combination  to  control  the  output  of 
the  manufacturers  of  high  grade  powder-making  machinery, 
and  succeeded  thereby  in  preventing  the  plaintiff,  except  at 
great  cost,  from  obtaining  machinery  for  the  equipment  of 
its  plant.  Obviously  the  allegations  in  each  of  these  para- 
graphs do  not  relate  to  a  cause  of  action  other  than  one  of 
those  authorized  by  such  Anti-Trust  Act  The  illegal  acts 
therein  charged  are  but  steps  in  furtherance  of  the  con- 
spiracy alleged  in  the  other  paragraphs  of  the  declaration. 
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In  the  seventeenth  paragraph,  whidi,  it  is  said,  also  alleges 
a  different  cause  of  action,  the  pleader  asserts  that  it  is  enti- 
tled to  recover  pnxiitive  or  vindictive  damages  by  reason  of 
the  malicious  and  wicked  acts  of  the  defendants,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  New  Jersey  Company.  The  right 
thereto,  however,  is  therein  stated  to  be  founded  upon  the 
wrongs  set  forth  in  the  declaration;  and,  as  these  wrongs 
are  said  to  be  the  mentioned  violations  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act,  the  pleader  in  no  sense  asserts  a  cause  of  action  having 
any  other  basis.  The  case  of  Ware-Kramer  Tobacco  Co,  v. 
American  Tobacco  Co.  (C.  C.)  178  Fed.  117,  cited  by  the  de- 
fendants in  support  of  their  contention  of  duplicity  as  to  the 
seventeenth  paragraph,  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  at  bar. 
In  that  case  the  declaration  contained  two  counts.  The  first 
count  was  founded  upon  the  Anti-Trust  Act;  the  second, 
upon  a  common-law  tort  Manifestly  in  that  declaration 
there  were  two  distinct  causes  of  action.  In  the  cited  case 
the  decisive  point  was  not  whether  a  double  cause  of  action 
was  stated  in  one  count,  but  whether  the  court  had  obtained 
jurisdiction  over  one  of  the  defendants  as  to  the  cause  of 
action  stated  in  the  second  count.  In  the  case  at  bar  there 
is  no  such  question.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  plaintiff's 
characterization  of  the  conduct  of  the  defendants,  and  its 
assertion  of  its  right  to  recover  punitive  or  vindictive  dam- 
ages by  reason  thereof,  its  claim  for  such  damages  does  not 
make  the  declaration  bad  for  duplicity. 

The  cause  of  action  pleaded  throughout  the  declaration  is 
single,  and  therefore  is  not  bad  for  duplicity. 

[4]  As  to  the  second  ground,  that  the  declaration  is  so 
defective  as  [620]  to  prejudice  a  lair  trial,  etc.  The  dec- 
laration is  unquestionably  irregular  and  defective  on  the 
several  matters  presently  to  be  noted,  and,  while  the  court 
win  not  usually  interfere  with  the  form  of  pleading  in 
the  absence  of  objection,  yet  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  form 
of  stating  the  alleged  cause  of  action  is  challenged,  the 
court  will  exercise  its  undoubted  prerogative  to  notice  un- 
challenged defects,  and  expunge  the  objectionable  parts,  if 
necessary  to  a  proper  disposition  of  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  whole  declaration. 
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[6]  As  already  noted,  the  declaration  is  laid  against  38 
persons  (called  defendants),  18  of  whom  are  corporations, 
and  15  individuals.  Of  these  only  4  (corporations)  have 
been  brought  into  court.  Only  those  served  should  have 
been  declared  against  as  defendants.  If  the  conspiracy  em- 
braced others  than  those  served,  they  could  have  been  men- 
tioned as  co-conspirators,  but  not  as  defendants.  Through- 
out the  declaration  the  word  •*  defendants  **  is  frequently 
used,  without  specifically  naming  them,  and,  as  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  the  persons  declared  against  as  defendants 
have  not  been  brought  into  court,  this  general  reference  to 
defendants  is  irregular,  and  is  bound  to  prove  embarrassing 
to  both  the  court  and  the  parties  if  it  is  not  restricted  to 
the  defendants  actually  served.  This  irregularity,  how- 
ever, is  not  suflScient  to  strike  out  the  entire  declaration, 
if  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  excision  the  rights  of 
the  parties  are  not  infringed.  The  striking  out  of  the 
pleading  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court,  and  the 
power  will  be  exercised  to  strike  out  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  the  interests  of  justice  in  the  particular  circumstances 
require.  In  the  present  case  such  interests  require  that  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  such  declaration  as 
defendants,  except  the  four  served,  be  struck  out,  so  that  the 
pleader's  general  reference  to  defendants  will  be  Umited  to 
those  brought  into  court. 

[6]  In  support  of  the  ground  of  irregularity,  the  moving 
defendants  allege  that  the  averments  in  paragraphs  4,  6, 
7,  8,  9, 10,  and  11  are  too  indefinite  and  uncertain  to  apprise 
the  defendants  of  what  they  are  accused,  and  that  para- 
graph 13,  where  not  indefinite  and  uncertain,  pleads  the 
evidence.  Before  taking  up  these  criticisms  seriatim,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  pleads  has  declared  that  the  alleged 
conspiracy  comprises  a  series  of  steps  cai1:ied  out  in  different 
ways.  The  pleader  in  stating  them  has  gone  to  considerable 
length,  and  yet,  as  will  be  seen,  in  many  instances  has  used 
goieral  tenn&  But  the  use  of  general  terms  in  alleging  the 
character  of  such  steps  or  some  of  the  methods  employed 
in  performing  or  enforcing  them,  or  the  failure  to  give 
the  names  of  the  persons  said  to  have  figured  in  the  fur- 
therance and  effectiveness  of  such  conspiracy,  does  not  nec- 
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eesarily  oondenm  the  pleadiiig  as  irregular  or  defectire.  The 
very  nature  of  a  conspiracy  suggests  secrecy  and  underhand 
endeavors.  The  injurious  effects  of  such  will  be  readily 
apparent,  while  a  proving  of  the  times  and  places,  plana, 
methods,  and  persons  employed  in  consummating  the  ne- 
farious purpose  may  be  baffling  to  some  of  the  conspirators 
themselves. 

Defendants  rely  almost  entirely  upon  Bice  v.  Standard 
Oil  Co,^  supraj  as  authority  that  in  the  particulars  pointed 
out  by  Uiem  to  be  [621]  presently  considered  the  plaintiff's 
allegations  are  too  vague  and  uncertain.  In  that  case  the 
court  applied  strictly  the  well-established  rules  governing 
common-law  pleadings,  making  no  distinction,  apparently, 
between  the  common-law  and  statutory  rights  of  action.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  which  this  subject  matter  has  been  more  recently 
considered,  greater  liberality  than  there  permitted  must  be 
allowed  the  pleader  who  founds  his  cause  of  action  upon 
the  Anti-Trust  Act  in  the  form  of  stating  the  several  steps 
which  in  his  judgment  bring  his  cause  of  action  within  the 
purview  of  such  act.  In  Swift  v.  United  Statea,  196  U.  S. 
375,  395,  25  Sup.  Ct.  276,  279,  49  L.  Ed.  518,  the  court  by 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  answering  the  attack  made  upon  a 
bill  in  equity  charging  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
as  lacking  definiteness  and  certainty  in  its  statement  of  al- 
leged violations  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  said: 

"A  biU  in  equity  is  not  to  be  read  and  construed  as  an  indictment 
would  have  been  read  and  construed  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  Is 
to  be  taken  to  mean  what  it  fairly  conveys  to  a  dispassionate  reader 
by  a  fairly  exact  use  of  English  speech.  Thus  read,  this  bill  seems 
to  us  intended  to  allege  successive  elements  of  a  single  connected 
scheme.  «>  *  •  The  general  objection  is  urged  that  the  bill  does 
not  set  forth  sufncient  definite  or  specific  facts.  This  objection  is 
serious,  but  it  seems  to  us  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
scheme  alleged  is  so  vast  that  it  presents  a  new  problem  in  pleading. 
If,  as  we  must  assume,  the  scheme  is  entertained,  it  is,  of  course, 
contrary  to  the  very  words  of  the  statute.  Its  size  makes  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  more  conspicuous,  and  yet  the  same  thing  makes  It 
impossible  to  fasten  the  principal  fact  to  a  certain  time  aad  place. 
The  elements,  too,  are  so  numerous  and  shifting,  even  the  constituent 
parts  alleged  are  and  from  their  nature  must  be  so  extensive  in  time 
and  space  that  something  of  the  same  impossibility  applies  to  them. 
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The  law  has  beea  upheld,  and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  enforce  U 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties.  «  «•  «•  The  scheme  as  a  whole 
seems  to  us  to  be  within  reach  of  the  law.  The  constituent  elements, 
as  we  have  stated  them,  are  enough  to  give  to  the  scheme  a  body  and, 
for  all  that  we  can  say,  to  accomplish  it.  Moreover,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  them  separately  when  we  take  them  up  as  distinct 
charges,  they  are  alleged  sufficiently  as  elements  of  the  scheme.*' 

Loewe  v.  Lawlar,  208  V.  8.  274, 28  Sup.  Ct.  301,  62  L.  Ed 
488,  was  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  oompl^int  and 
demurrer  in  an  action  brought  under  this  act  similar  to  the 
one  at  bar,  in  which  the  court  reiterated  its  liberal  attitude 
in  the  matter  of  pleading  an  alleged  cause  of  action  founded 
upon  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  In  Ware-Kramer  Tobacco  Co.  v. 
American  Tobacco  Co.  (C.  C.)  178  Fed.  117,  on  special  de- 
murrer to  the  complaint,  in  a  similar  action  to  the  one  at 
bar,  and  in  which  a  like  attack  upon  the  alleged  cause  of 
action  was  made,  after  a  review  of  the  cases  which  are  here 
cited  and  others,  the  court  said  at  page  126  of  178  Fed. : 

*'  The  evil  at  which  the  statute  is  aimed  is  of  national  importance, 
and  the  remedies  provided  for  its  punishment  and  repression  should 
not  be  restricted  by  technical  and  narrow  rules  of  pleading.  If  the 
plaintiif  in  an  intelligent  way  and  by  *  a  connected  story '  sets  forth 
his  grievance,  he  should  not  be  turned  away  from  the  court  or  his 
pleading  so  mutilated  by  striking  out  more  or  less  essential  aver- 
ments as  to  embarrass  him  and  unduly  limit  the  scope  of  his  proof 
when  he  comes  to  trial." 

[623]  To  require  the  party  injured  by  the  conspiracy  de- 
nounced by  the  Anti-Trust  Act  to  set  out  his  cause  of  com- 
plaint with  that  degree  of  nicety  and  precision  in  stating 
times,  places,  methods,  and  persons,  as  is  required  in  the 
ordinary  common-law  pleading,  would  be  to  nullify  the 
beneficent  purpose  of  the  statute.  If  the  pleader  sets  out 
with  reasonable  certainty  and  definiteness  the  causes  which 
resulted  to  his  injury,  and  connects  the  defendant  there- 
with, and  from  snch  allegations  the  defendant  is  apprised  of 
the  character  of  the  accusation,  and  it  is  not  apparent  that 
he  will  be  prejudiced  in  making  his  defense,  a  declaration 
will  not  be  strack  out,  e^en  though  if  may  contain  some 
statements  of  a  general  and  indefinite  character,  and  shall 
fail  to  disclose  the  exact  times  and  places  when  some  of  the 
alleged  steps  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  were  carried 
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on,  or  the  names  of  all  the  persons  employed  llierein.  If  as 
to  such  general  statements  the  defendant  deems  himself 
entitled  to  more  i^edfic  information,  he  may  apply  for  a 
bill  of  particulars  in  r^ard  thereto;  bat  tiie  right  of  the 
plaintiff  to  haye  his  cause  judicially  inquired  into  is  not  to 
be  made  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  state  widi  exactness 
each  step  or  each  of  the  several  parts  of  a  step  which  dther 
from  the  results  ptesumably  took  place  or  which  he  alleges 
took  place.  He  is  not  required  to  allege  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  be  proven,  nor  is  he  to  be  unduly  limited  in  making 
his  allegations  of  steps  taken  because  at  the  time  of  making 
them  he  is  not  in  possession  of  the  specific  data  which  at  the 
trial  he  will  find  necessary  to  establish  such  step,  unless  sndi 
step  or  steps  by  the  very  framework  of  his  pleadings  are 
essential  to  his  cause  of  action,  and  it  is  apparent  that  witii- 
out  more  definite  data  the  defendant  will  be  prejudiced  in 
his  defense  in  meeting  such  allegation.  To  insfet  that  die 
plaintiff  insert  in  his  declaration  only  such  st^s  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  his  action  would  be  to  unduly  limit  or 
skeletonize  his  pleading,  a  course  apt  to  prove  embarrassing, 
if  not  disastrous,  at  the  trial,  where  the  range  of  evidence 
may  be  limited  by  the  paucity  of  the  allegations^  and  one 
which  would  be  antagonistic  to,  rather  than  co-operative 
with,  the  legislative  purpose  manifested  in  the  Anti* 
Trust  AcL 

[7]  Turning  now  to  the  particular  criticisms  leveled  by 
the  defendants  against  specified  paragraphs,  I  notice  a  suf- 
ficient variety  of  the  alleged  specific  infirmities  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  objections.  Paragraph  4,  as  noted 
under  the  head  of  duplicity,  avers  the  making  of  contracts, 
the  entering  into  combinations,  and  effecting  a  monopoly. 
It  does  not  set  out  such  agreements,  or  the  names  of  the 
competitors  injured  by  such  combinations  and  monopoly. 
What  has  been  herein  said  as  to  the  ground  of  duplicity  is 
applicable  here,  viz,  that  this  paragraph  is  in  the  main  intro* 
ductory  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy  laid  by  plaintiff  against 
the  defendants.  The  general  charge  of  conspiracy  to  effect  a 
monopoly  and  its  results  contained  in  this  paragraph,  stand- 
ing by  itself,  perhaps,  would  be  insufficient  to  withstand  the 
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«tta<^  ctf  TagaeneBS  and  unoertAiiity,  but  it  is  not  intended 
to  furnish  the  entire  cause  of  action,  but  only  the  growid- 
woiic  and  the  conditiims  preliminary  tiiereto;  the  par- 
[588]  tieular  steps  and  development  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy being  found  in  tiie  subsequent  paragraphs. 

Paragraphs  6,  7,  and  8  are  alleged  to  be  uncertain  and 
indefinite  in  not  apprising  of  '^  the  methods  and  devices  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  acquiring  any  portion 
of  the  powder  trade,"  and  in  failing  to  give  names,  etc.  An 
examination  of  these  paragraphs  Atms  that  paragraph  6 
avers  only  matter  of  inducement  relating  to  trade  conditions 
previous  to  the  incorporation  of  both  the  plaintiff  and  the 
New  Jersey  Company,  and  how  the  plaintiff  availed  itself 
of  a  favorable  location  of  its  plant  with  reference  to  freight 
and  transportation  facilities,  and  that  paragraphs  7  and  8, 
after  averring  that  defendants  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
before  mentioned  to  coerce  plaintiff,  and  that  the  cost 
thereof  was  to  be  apportioned  among  such  defendants  rata- 
bly, and  that  the  New  Jersey  Company  employed  every 
method  and  device  known  to  its  agents  to  prevrait  plaintiff 
from  getting  any  of  the  powder  trade,  to  destroy  its  ci^dit 
and  withdraw  from  it  its  customers,  and  the  uMthods  em- 
ployed for  such  purpose,  condlude  with  the  statement,  ^  as 
more  particularly  hereinafter  set  forth."  Obviously,  as  far 
as  the  defendants'  allegations  of  infirmity  are  concerned, 
these  paragraphs  can  not  be  considered  alone,  but  must  be 
read  and  interpreted  in  connection  with  the  paragraphs  fol- 
lowing. 

Paragraph  9  avers  that  the  New  Jersey  Company,  **at 
various  times  after  plaintiff's  plant  went  into  operation, 
employed  evilly  disposed  persons  to  enter  the  mines  of  o/p- 
erators  who  had  made  purchases  of  black  blasting  powder 
of  plaintiff  *  *  *  so  as  to  induce  the  purchaser  to  re- 
ject the  same,  *  ^  *  and  in  some  instances  these  methods 
succeeded,  *  *  *  and  by  reason  of  such  wrongful  and 
willed  conduct  certain  consignments  of  powder  ^from  plain- 
tiff's mills  were  from  time  to  time  rejected."  These  dllega- 
Uons  are  very  general,  and  the  subject-matter  is  one  that 
carries  tbe  suggestion  tbst  more  partictihir  ksiowledge  of 
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the  dates  when  and  the  mines  where  such  ooeorrences  Uxik 
place,  and  the  customers  lost  by  such  methods,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  plaintiif  than  stated.  This  knowledge, 
however,  can  be  had  on  demand  for  a  bill  of  particulars; 
and  as  the  plaintiff  on  the  argument  hereof,  and  reiterated 
in  the  briefs,  offered  to  furnish  greater  particulars  of  any 
of  its  averments,  if  required,  defendants  will  be  relieved  of 
any  supposed  prejudice  from  the  geuerality  of  the  allega- 
tions by  taking  that  course.  The  further  averment  in  this 
paragraph  that  various  committees  of  the  miners  waited 
upon  the  plaintiff,  proposing  to  withdraw  their  opposition 
to  plaintiff's  powder  for  a  consideration,  is  impertinent  and 
irrelevant  to  any  issue  that  can  be  raised  in  the  cause,  and 
should  be  stricken  out.  The  further  averment  in  this  para- 
graph concerning  the  mingling  of  defendant's  employes 
with  such  miners  to  induce  them  to  reject  plaintiff's  powder 
does  not  give  the  names  of  any  such  persons.  As  the  names 
of  the  defendant's  employes  ordinarily  are  more  likely  to 
be  known  by  defendants,  if  such  averment  accords  with  the 
fact,  that  allegation  will  not  be  struck  out.  The  same  ruling 
applies  to  the  failure  to  naiue  some  of  the  persons  in  the 
aUegatioDS  of  the  tenth  paragraph,  where  it  is  charged 
[524]  that  the  New  Jersey  Company  ^^on  various  occasions 
caused  various  persons  to  seek  employment  with  plaintiff  for 
the  purpose  *  *  *  of  obtaining  its  manufacturing  and 
business  secrets,  *  *  *  and  enlisted  the  services  of  em- 
ploy^ of  various  railway  companies  *  *  *  to  furnish 
reports  on  all  shipments  made  by  plaintiff  from  its  mills, 
and  said  inforipiation  was  made  use  of  in  various  ways  to 
induce  said  consignees  to  reject  shipments,  *  *  *  and 
in  some  cases  such  customers  were  thereby  induced  to  desert 
plaintiff  and  in  other  eases  to  reject  the  shipments  already 
consigned."  If  the  defendants  desire  more  specific  data  as 
to  the.  names  of  the  customers  and  consignees  who  were 
so  induced  to  desert  the  plaintiff  or  reject  purchases  of 
powder,  the  plaintiff  may  also  in  this  respect  be  called  npon 
by  a  bill  of  particulars  to  furnish  it  The  same  course  may 
be  taken  as  to  the  failure  of  the  pleads  in  paragraph  11  to 
give  the  name  pf  a  consumer  who  was  induced  to  withdraw 
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his  trade  from  the  plaintiff  by  means  of  the  methods  of  the 
defendant  stated  in  that  paragraph. 

Paragraph  18  recites  an  explosion  at  plaintiff's  mills, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  was  exaggerated  by  the  New  Jersey 
Company  to  create  a  feeling  of  distrust  among  plaintiff^ 
customers  of  its  ability  to  meet  future  requirements,  with 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  customers^  etc.  So  much  of 
the  paragraph  as  relates  to  the  manner  of  the  explosion 
and  its  effect  upon  the  plant  and  employes  is  evidential, 
and  in  some  respects  irrelevant  in  character,  but  as  it  may  be 
treated  as  introductory  to  the  complained  of  acts  of  the 
New  Jersey  Company  in  relation  to  such  explosion,  and  as 
it  can  in  no  way  embarrass  or  prejudice  the  defendants  in 
their  defense  it  will  not  be  struck  out. 

Taking  the  declaration  as  a  whole,  it  discloses  several 
and  various  steps  alleged  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  legitimate  competition  in  such  powder 
trade.  These  steps  are:  Efforts  to  frustrate  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  and  to  prevent  it  from  securing  any  or 
a  favorable  site  for  its  plant;  attempts  to  coerce  it  into 
combination  with  such  defendant  or  to  drive  it  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  by  seeking  to  induce  each  consumer  of  the  kind  of 
powder  manufactured  by  plaintiff  to  enter  into  long-time 
contracts  with  defendant  to  give  it  the  exclusive  trade  in 
such  powder;  to  remove  such  consumers  from  the  open  mar- 
ket for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  prevent  plaintiff  from 
getting  enough  business  to  run  its  mills  on  a  profitable  basis; 
that  such  contracts  were  obtained  sometimes  by  secret  re- 
bates and  special  prices,  by  threats  to  prevent  plaintiff^s 
customers  from  obtaining  powder  not  manufactured  by 
plaintiff,  by  circulating  exaggerated  reports  of  mishaps  at 
plaintiff^s  mills  to  create  misgiving  among  its  customers  of 
its  ability  to  meet  their  future  requirements;  by  false  state- 
meats  of  the  quality  of  the  plaintiff^s  powder,  by  threats  to 
discredit  its  customers^  solvency  among  their  creditors,  and 
by  offers  of  financial  assistance;  that,  when  sudi  contracts 
were  not  made,  other  coercive  steps  were  taken,  such  as 
selling  below  cost  in  certain  areas  to  destroy  competition 
while  maintaining  excessive  prices  in  territory  not  entered 
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by  iadepeodeat  companies  in  order  to  cecoup  its  losses  sus- 
tained by  such  underselling;  underselling  plaintiff,  r^ard- 
less  of  price ;  obtaining  by  corrupt  means  confidential  infor- 
mation about  plaintiff ^s  [525]  business  and  customers;  at- 
tacking its  and  its  customers'  credit  by  false  reports  of  theif 
solvency;  tampering  with  its  processes  of  manufacture; 
destroying  its  property;  causing  employes  in  mines  where 
plaintiff's  powder  was  used  to  refuse  to  use  it;  entering  into 
combination  with  the  manufacturers  of  high-grade  powder- 
making  machinery  to  control  their  output  exclusivdy  with 
the  purpose  of  preventing  plaintiff  from  obtaining  its  needed 
machinery  to  install  and  run  its  powder-making  plant. 

The  declaration  in  the  Loewe  v.  Lawlar  Case^  set  out  in 
full  in  the  margin  of  the  reported  opinion,  and  which  was 
there  held  to  show  a  case  within  the  statute,  is  not  so  differ- 
ent in  respect  to  the  generality  of  many  of  its  allegations 
from  the  declaration  here  considered  as  to  admit  of  a  differ- 
ent finding,  if  the  objections  related  to  its  declared  cause  of 
action,  rather  than  the  form  of  stating  it.  While  many  of 
the  matters  that  may  be  considered  on  a  motion  to  strike 
out  could  not  be  entertained  on  general  demurrer,  neverthe- 
less, it  can  not  be  held  that  the  allegations  herein  attacked 
are  so  vague  and  indefinite  as  to  prejudice  the  defendant 
in  making  answer  thereto. 

The  motion  to  strike  out  the  declaration  is  denied,  but 
the  parts  herein  specifically  condemned  as  faulty  are  ex- 
punged therefrom  without  costs  to  either  party. 

NoTK. — ^Thd  foUowlng  is  the  declaration  referred  to  in  the  opinion: 

DBCLASATIOIf. 

Action  under  Section  7  ot  Act  of  Congress  of  Jnly  2,  1880. 

Tc  the  Borwrahle  Judges  of  the  Above-Bntitled  Court: 

The  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Ck>mpany  (a  corporation  of  Diria- 
ware),  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Oompany  (a  c*rpof«tloa 
of  New  Jersey),  B.  I.  Dju  Plant  de  Nemours  4  Oomimny  («  «ocpora* 
tion  of  Pennsylvania),  Du  Pont  Internationa^  .powder  G<9nj;^any  (ft 
corporation),  Delaware  Securities  Contpuny  (a  corporation),  Cali- 
fornia Investment  Company  (a  corporation),  Delaware  Inyestment 
Company  (a  corporation),  the  Haaard  Powder  Company  (a  oorpora- 
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tioni),  Laflin  ft  Rand  Pomler  OonqMuy  (a  corporation).  Eastern 
Dynamite  Gompany  (a  corporation),  Fairmont  Powder  Company  (a 
corporation),  International  Smokeleas  Powder  ft  Chemical  Company 
(a  corporation),  Jndson  Dynamite  ft  Powder  Company  of  California 
(a  corporation),  Alexis  I.  Dn  Pcmt,  Alfred  I.  Dn  Pont,  Bugene  Du 
Pont,  Eugene  E.  Du  Pont,  Pierre  8.  Du  Pont,  Henry  F.  Du  Pont, 
Irente  Du  Pont,  Frands  I.  Du  Pont,  Thomas  Coleman  Du  Pont» 
Victor  Du  Pont,  jr.,  Jonathan  A.  Haskell,  Arthur  J.  Mozham,  Hamil- 
ton M.  Barksdale,  Edmond  O.  Buckner,  and  Frank  U  Connable,  the 
defendants  in  this  suit  were  summoned  to  answ^  the  Buckeye  Pow- 
der Company,  the  plaintiff  therein,  in  an  action  for  damages  under 
the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  known  as 
the  "Sherman  Act";  and  thereupon  the  plaintiff,  by  MacFarland* 
Taylor  ft  Costello,  its  attorneys,  complains  as  follows,  to  wit: 
Whereas 

First.  That  plaintiff  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  on  mr  about  the 
15th  day  of  February,  1903,  a  corporation  duly  organised  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware;  that  the  purpose  of 
the  incorporation  and  organization  of  i^aintiff  was  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  powder  and  other  explosives, 
and  particularly  black  blasting  powder;  that  it  began  such  busineas 
on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  September,  1908,  and  continued  in  and 
conducted  said  business  down  to  the  19th  day  of  September,  1906» 
and  during  all  of  said  period  its  business  was  Interstate  and  con- 
ducted in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Montana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
West  Virginia,  and  Indian  [526]  Territory*  and  the  foreign  country 
of  Mexico ;  that  during  all  of  said  period  it  manufactured  black  blast- 
ing powder  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same 
in  the  States,  Territory,  and  foreign  country  above  mentioned,  and 
the  same  was  sold  and  delivered  to  purchasers  in  said  States,  Xerrl- 
tory,  and  foreign  country. 

Second.  That  the  defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Company 
is,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  20th  day  of  February,  1902,  a  cor- 
poration organised  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware; that  the  defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Com- 
pany is,  and  has  been  ever  since  tho  19th  day  of  May,  1903,  a  cor- 
poration organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey ;  that  the  defendant  E.  I.  Dn  Pont  de  Nenours  ft  Company  of 
Pennsylvania  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  Uth  day  of  September, 
1903,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania ;  that  the  Du  Pont  International  Powder  Company  is, 
and  has  been  ever  since  the  14th  day  of  December,  1906,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware; 
that  the  defendant  the  Delaware  Securities  Company  is.  and  has 
been  ever  since  the  20th  day  of  September,  1902,  a  corporation  or- 
ganized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware;  that 
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the  Oalifomla  InyeBtment  Company  is,  and  liaa  been  ever  since  the 
7th  day  of  April,  1903,  a  corporation  organised  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware;  that  the  Delaware  Investment 
Company  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  20th  day  of  S^tember,  1902, 
a  corporation  organised  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware;  that  the  Hazard  Powder  Company  is,  and  was  during  the 
times  hereinafter  mentioned,  a  corporation  organised  and  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  that  the  defendant 
Laflin  ft  Rand  Powder  Company  is,  and  was  during  the  times  herein- 
after mentioned,  a  corporation  organised  and  doing  business  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  that  the  defendant  the  Eastern 
Dynamite  Company  is,  and  was  during  the  times  herelnafer  men- 
tioned, a  corporation  organised  and  doing  business  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  that  the  defendant  Fairmont  Powder 
Company  is,  and  was  during  the  times  hereinafter  mentioned,  a  cor- 
poration organised  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia;  that  the  defendant  the  International  Smokeless  Powder  ft 
Chemical  Company  is,  and  was  during  the  times  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  that  the  defendant  Judson  Dynamite  ft  Pow- 
der Company  of  California  is,  and  was  during  the  times  hereinafter 
mentioned,  a  corporation  organised  and  existing  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California;  and  the  defendants  and  each  of  them  are, 
and  were  during  the  times  hereinafter  mentioned,  engaged  in  inter- 
state trade  and  commerce  in  the  shipment  and  sale  of  gunpowder 
and  other  high  explosives  among  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  coantries. 

Third.  That  the  individual  defendants,  Thomas  Coleman  Du  Pont, 
Pierre  8.  Du  Pont,  Alexis  I.  Du  Pont,  Alfred  I.  Du  Pont,  Eugene  Du 
Pont,  Eugene  E.  Da  Pont,  Henry  F.  Du  Pont,  Irente  Du  Pont,  Frau- 
ds t.  Du  Pont,  Victor  Du  Pont,  Jr.,  Arthur  J.  Moxham,  Hamilton  M. 
Barksdale,  Edmond  6.  Buckner,  Frank  L.  Connable,  and  Jonathan 
A.  Haskell,  are  and  each  of  them  is  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the 
State  and  district  of  Delaware,  and  said  individual  defendants,  and 
each  of  them  as  olBoers  and  directors  of  the  defendants  mentioned 
in  the  last  preceding  paragraph,  or  aome  of  theai,  have  participated 
in,  directed,  and  managed  their  affairs  in  the  conduct  of  the  inter- 
state trade  aforesaid. 

Fourth.  Plaintiff  shows  that  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  year 
1002,  to  wit,  for  a  period  of  more  than  80  years  and  by  means  of 
many  agreements  and  the  adoption  of  many  forms,  certain  manu- 
facturers and  vendors  of  powder  and  other  explosives  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  including  some  of  the  defendants  above 
mentioned,  had  attempted  to  eetablishi  and  in  a  measure  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing,  a  more  or  less  complete  monopoly  of  said 
trade  in  their  own  hands;  that  by  forcing  their  competitors  out  of 
business  or  coercing  them  into  a  union  with  them,  by  imposing  fines 
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and  penalties  for  Tiolation  of  said  agreements  to  monopolize  [527] 
said  trade,  by  limiting  the  output  of  tbe  various  parties  to  said 
agreements,  by  apportioning  the  share  ot  business  among  the  said 
parties,  and  by  dividing  the  said  trade  among  themselves,  by  fixing 
the  prices  of  said  powder  and  other  explosives  arbitrarily  and  not 
according  to  any  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  said  mannfacturers 
and  vendors  became  and  continued  to  be  an  unlawful  combination 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  Interstate  trade  and  commerce  within 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries;  that  on  or  about  the  9th 
day  of  February,  1902,  the  defendants  Thomas  Coleman  Du  Pont  and 
Pierre  S.  Du  Pont,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
complete  monopoly  and  a  more  effective  control  of  the  powder  trade 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  caused  the  defendant 
B.  L  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  to  be  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  as  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 
the  BL  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company  (which  name  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  the  name  now  borne  by  said  defendant) :  and 
thereupon  the  said  defendant  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 
entered  upon  the  policy  of  securing  the  actual  physical  or  legal 
control  and  ownership  of  all  the  plants,  manufactories,  and  tangible 
property  theretofore  partially  controlled  by  them,  or,  theretofore  co. 
(Hi^erating  with  them,  to  monopolize  the  powder  trade  aforesaid,  and 
to  vest  the  absolute  ownership  thereof  in  said  £.  L  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Company  and  to  dissolve  and  destroy  their  entity,  so 
that  there  could  not  be  any  interference  with  the  plans  of  said  de- 
fendant to  completely  monopolize  the  powder  trade  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries;  that  in  pursuance  of  said  policy  and 
purpose  the  said  defendant  £.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Company 
thereafter  succeeded  in  absorbing  or  acquiring  control  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  said  plants,  manufactories,  and  tangible  property  and  of  the 
corporations  owning  and  operating  the  same.  And  plaintiff  further 
shows  that  notwithstanding  the  success  of  said  defendant  E.  I.  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Company  in  its  efforts  to  monopolize  the  said 
trade,  not.  being  satisfied  with  the  completeness  of  its  monopoly,  and 
seeking  to  make  said  control  absolute,  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1903, 
caused  the  defendant  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company^ 
to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  a 
capital  stock  of  fifty  mUliop  ($60,000,000)  doUars  to  act  as  a  holding 
company  of  the  various  properties,  manufactories,  and  plants  which 
had  already  been  or  might  thereafter  be  acquired  by  it;  and  there- 
upon the  said  defendant  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  <}ompany,  in 
consideration  of  the  Issuance  to  it  of  thirty  million  two  hundred 
thousand  ($30,200,000)  dollars  par  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
said  £.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  sold,  assigned,  and 
transferred  to  said  E.  L  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Ck>mp4ny,  all 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  which  it  possessed  in  or  to  any  of  the 
plants,  manufactories^  or.  properties  hitherto  acquired   by   it,   and 
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thereby  placed  within  the  absolute  control  of  the  said  B.  I.  Da  Pont 
de  Nemours  Powder  Company  the  property,  plants,  and  raannftKitortea 
and  the  business  of  the  following-named  corporatiODS,  and  thereopon 
caused  said  corporations  to  be  dissolved  and  destroyed  and  remoyed 
from  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  powder  and  other 
explosires,  to  wit:  Blue  Ridge  Powder  Company,  U.  S.  Dynamite 
Company,  Laflin  Powder  Manufacturing  Company,  Hudson  River 
Powder  Company,  Acme  Powder  Company,  Columbia  Powder  Com- 
pany, Dittmar  Powder  &  Chemical  Company,  Mr.  Wolf  Dynamite 
Company,  Rock  Glycerine  Company,  Sterling  Dynamite  Company, 
Atlantic  Dynamite  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Atlantic  Dynamite  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  Hecia  Dynamite  Company,  Hercules  Powder 
Company,  Repanno  Chemical  Company,  Repauno  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Clinton  Dynamite  Company,  A.  Kirk  ft  Son  Company,  Robina 
Fuse  Company,  Weldy  Dynamite  Company,  Oliver  Dynamite  Com- 
pany, Monarch  Powder  Company,  Forcite  Powder  Company  d  New 
Jersey,  Forcite  Powder  Company  of  New  York,  New  York  Powder 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  Powder  Company  of  New  York, 
Electric  Powder  Company,  Joplin  Powder  Company,  Shenandoah 
Powder  Company,  Brooklyn  Glycerine  Manufacturing  and  Refining 
Company,  Pennsylvania  Torpedo  Company,  A.  S.  Speece  Powder 
Manufacturing  Company,  Giant  Manufacturing  Company,  Standard 
Exporting  Company,  Limited,  Metropolitan  Powder  Company,  Climax 
Powder  Manufacturing  Company,  Bxplosives  Supply  Company,  [U8] 
American  Stor.  and  Deliv.  Company,  Atlantic  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Hudson  River  Wood  Pulp  Manufacturing  Company,  National 
Torpedo  Company,  Producers'  Powder  Company,  Chattanooga  Pow- 
der Company,  Lake  Superior  Powder  Company,  Ohio  Powder  Com- 
pany, American  Forcite  Powder  Manufacturing  ^Company,  Hecla 
Powder  Company,  Anthracite  Powder  Company,  Globe  Powder  Com- 
pany, Marcellus  Powder  Company,  H.  Julius  Smith  Electric  Fuse 
Company,  James  Macbeth  &  Co.,  Phoenix  Powder  Manufactoring 
Company,  Conemaugh  Powder  Company,  Enterprise  High  Explosive 
Company,  Schaghticoke  Powder  Company,  California  Vig  Powder 
Company,  California  Powder  Works,  Western  Torpedo  Ccmapany, 
Oliver  Powder  Company,  Thompson  Torpedo  Company,  B.  I.  Dn 
Pont  Company,  King  Mercantile  Company,  and  Mahoning  Powder 
Company ;  and  thereupon  the  said  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company  became  possessed  of  a  controlling  Interest  in  the  capital 
stock  of  each  of  the  defendants  herein,  to  wit :  Hazard  Powder  Com- 
pany, the  Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company,  the  Eastern  DynamHa 
Company,  the  Fairmont  Powder  Company,  the  International  Smoke, 
less  Powder  &  Chemical  Company,  the  Judson  Dynamite  ft  Powder 
Company,  the  Delaware  Securities  Company,  the  Delaware  Invest- 
ment Company,  the  California  Investment  Company,  the  B.  L  Da 
Pont  de  Nemours  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  International 
Powder  Company.    And  plaintiff  further  shows  that  the  defendants 
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Tliomas  Oolenitn  Da  Pont,  Pierre  S*  Du  Pont,  Alexis  L  Da  Pont, 
Alfred  L  Da  Pont,  Bugene  Da  Pont,  Eugene  £.  Du  Pont,  Henry  F. 
Da  Pont,  Irente  Du  Pont,  Francis  L  Du  Pont,  Victor  Du  Pont,  Jr., 
Jonathan  A.  Haskell,  Arthur  J.  Moxham,  Hamilton  M.  Barksdale, 
and  Frank  U  Gonnable,  as  officers  and  directors  of  the  said  de- 
fendants B.  L  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Company,  and  £.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Powder  Ck>mpany,  and  the  defendant  International  Smoke- 
less Powder  &  Ohemical  Company,  or  one  of  them,  and  the  defendant 
Bkhnond  G.  Buckner,  as  a  director  of  the  said  defendant  International 
Smokeless  Powder  &  Chemical  Company,  and  eadb  and  all  of  them, 
have  instituted,  directed,  ratified,  or  approved  of  tlie  various  un- 
lawful and  wrongful  acts  hereinbefore  and  hereinafter  complained  of. 
And  plaintift  further  shows  that  by  reason  of  the  matters  and  things 
alleged  and  set  forth  in  this  paragraph  the  defendants  succeeded  in 
establishing  within  themselves,  and  have  ever  since  maintained,  a 
practically  complete  monopoly  in  interstate  trade  in  powder  and 
other  explosives  amounting  to  about  ninety-five  per  cent  (85%)  of 
said  entire  trade,  and  ever  since  have  been  and  now  are  engaged  in 
a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  unreasonably  restrain  and  monopo- 
lise said  trade  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
and  have  suppressed  competition,  and  have  fixed  prices  of  powder 
and  other  explosives  arbitrarily  and  unreasonably,  and  have  driven 
independent  competitors  out  of  business,  or  have  coerced  them  into 
a  sale  to  or  union  with  said  unlawful  combination,  and  have  un- 
reasonably restrained  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  have  committed 
various  other  unlawful  and  wrongful  acts  as  hereinafter  set  forth, 
all  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  particularly 
the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1890,  and  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of 
plaintiff,  to  its  great  damage,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Fifth.  Plaintiff  shows  tliat,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  date  when 
plaintiff  was  incorporated  and  organized  as  hereinbefore  set  forth, 
one  R.  S.  Waddell,  who  afterwards  became  its  president  and  general 
manager,  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing,  and  afterwards  perfected 
the  organization,  of  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  the 
business  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  black  blasting  powder,,  and 
his  active  experience  and  acquaintance  with  the  powder  trade  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  for  a  period  of  more  than  90 
years  enabled  him  to  determine  with  scientific  accuracy  the  best  and 
most  practical  fl^d  for  successful  operation  of  a  plant  with  which 
to  conduct  such  business;  that  the  defendants  well  knew  of  the  ex- 
perience and  ability  of  said  Waddell  as  a  powder  expert  and  sales- 
man, and  well  knew  that  his  acquainance  with  the  powder  trade 
was  wide  and  accurate ;  that  as  soon  as  the  said  defendants  became 
aware  of  the  porpose  of  the  said  Waddell  to  organize  plaintiff  and 
engage  in  the  maaofactare  and  sale  of  black  blasting  powder,  and 
with  the  intent  and  purpose   [6291   to  perpetuate  the  monopoly 
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which  they  had  lUready  ac<|aif«(t  as  aforaaald,  altered  Into  a  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  him  firom  carrying  out  his  said  purpoee,  and  the 
officers  and  agents  of  the  defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemoiin  & 
Ck>mpaDy  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  said  Waddell  from  carryiBg 
out  his  said  parpose,  failing  in  which  they  then  offered  to  Join  him 
in  conducting  said  business  upon  the  condition  that  lie  would  place 
the  said  defendant  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  CJompany  In  control 
of  said  plaintilTs  business  and  affairs,  and  failing  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  said  Waddell  thereto,  the  said  officers  and  agents  then 
endeavored  to  influence  him  to  cause  the  plant  of  the  plaintiff  to  be 
located  in  a  sparsely  settled  region,  where  the  deyek^nnait  of  the 
market  for  blade  blasting  powder  had  been  comparatively  slow  and 
not  of  sufficient  consequoice  to  Justify  the  h<v>e  of  prosperous  re- 
turns. Finding  that  the  said  Waddell  could  not  be  moved  In  his 
purpose  to  select  a  location  and  site  for  the  plant  and  mills  at  a 
point  wliere  the  powder  trade  was  already  largely  developed  and 
rapidly  developing,  the  said  offic««  and  agents  thereupon  inunedi- 
ately  formed  a  plan  to  iHrevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose 
of  organizing  your  plaintiff  and  engaging  in  the  bustneas  of  manu- 
facturing and  selling  powder  and  other  explosives,  thus  planning 
to  retain  the  monopoly  of  said  trade,  and  with  this  end  In  view 
they  placed  detectives  on  the  track  of  the  said  Waddell  to  shadow 
him  throughout  the  United  States  as  he  should  Journey  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  a  location,  to  ke^  them  advised  of  his  move- 
ments, and  to  enable  them  throu^  their  emissaries  to  forestall  blm 
in  obtaining  a  location,  and  to  create  opposition  to  the  location  of 
t>lalntiff*s  plant  in  such  place  as  might  be  decided  upon,  by  instilling 
fear  into  the  minds  of  the  people  thereabout,  and  also,  if  need  be, 
by  entering  into  competition  with  the  plaintiff  for  the  pordiase  of 
sites  and  bidding  up  the  price  of  said  property,  not,  however,  with 
any  purpose  to  make  use  of  the  same  themselves,  but  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  an  independent  competitor  for  the  powder  trade  in  the 
States,  Territory,  and  foreign  country  aforesaid,  and  with  a  view 
of  altogether  preventing  plaintiff  from  finding  a  site  for  Its  mills 
and  plant ;  that  by  reason  of  the  matters  and  things  set  forth  In  this 
paragraph  the  said  WaddMl  was  compelled  to  travel  from  place  to 
place  with  great  secrecy,  and  sometimes  under  assumed  names,  and 
to  adopt  various  disguises  to  avoid  being  Interfered  with,  and  the 
said  Waddell  was  thereby  compelled  to  spend  much  time  and  money 
In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  unjustifiable  surveillance  to  which  tlie  said 
defendants  subjected  him  while  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  calling 
and  while  engaged  in  the  rightful  exeroise  of  the  privileges  guaran- 
teed to  citlcens  of  the  United  States  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Sixth.  Plaintiff  shows  that,  by  reason  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
powder  and  other  explosives,  the  matter  of  tteiitflaX  rates  and  trans- 
portation facilities  are  Important  and  often  controUing  factors  In 
determining  the  price  or  prices  at  which  the  same  can  be  drtivered  to 
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Uie  cDDSumer  profitably  and  economically;  and  for  tliii  reason  the 
powder  trade  of  the  United  States  and  adjoining  countries,  if  left 
free  to  adjust  Its^f  naturally^  would  tend  to  tbe  establishment  of 
many  local  plants  and  to  active  competition  between  manafacturers, 
and  would  thereby  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  would 
thereby  tend  to  maintain  prices  at  such  figures  as  would  produce 
reasonable  and  living  profits  to  tbe  manufacturer;  that  tliis  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  black  blasting  powder,  which  is  most  commonly  used 
in  coal  mining  operations;  that  long  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  one  pound  of  sudi  powder  will  be  consumed  on  the  average  to 
each  ton  of  coal  mined.  Plaintiff  further  shows  that  by  reason  of 
the  matters  and  things  set  forth  in  this  paragraph,  and  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  previous  to  the  year  1903  a  great  extension 
of  coal  miniiig  operations  and  a  large  and  rapidly  developing  trade 
in  black  blasting  powder  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Kansas*  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  West  Virginia,  and  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
foreign  country  of  Mexico,  the  promoters  of  the  business  in  which 
plaintiff  was  organized  to  engage,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to 
supply  a  natural  market  and  demand  and  to  conduct  a  legitimate  and 
profitable  buaiAess  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  black  blasting 
powder,  selected  a  point  near  the  city  of  Peoria,  State  of  Illinois,  as 
the  most  favorable  location  for  its  plant  and  LMO]  mills  and  con- 
structed the  same  at  said  point ;  that  said  city  of  Peoria  was  at  said 
time  and  evw  since  has  been  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  rail- 
road facilities  and  transportation,  and  has  had  and  still  has  the  bene- 
fit of  favorable  freight  rates  due  to  competitive  transportation  ecm- 
ditions;  that,  by  reason  of  the  superior  transportation  fadlities  and 
freight  rates  thus  afforded,  plaintiff  was  assured  of  a  vast  market 
for  its  product  as  aforesaid.  And  plaintiff  further  showis  that  the 
natural  and  normal  increase  of  the  consumption  of  black  blasting 
powder  in  said  States,  Territory,  and  foreign  country,  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  the  location  and  construction  of  its  said  plant  and  mills, 
was  much  more  than  sufildent  to  have  absorbed  the  entire  output 
thereof,  working  at  their  full  capacity,  without  diverting  any  of  the 
trade  already  established  from  the  usual  channels  of  supply  and  with- 
out disturbing  any  existing  business  of  any  other  manufacturer 
thereof. 

Seventh.  Plaintiff  shows  that  by  reason  of  the  favorable  location  of 
its  mills  and  plant  as  hereinbefore  alleged,  and  by  reason  of  the 
superior  facilities  of  transportation  and  freight  rates  afforded  there- 
by, it  was  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  of  blaek 
blasting  powder  in  the  States,  territory,  and  foreign  country  abore 
mentioned,  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  same  could  be  made  and 
supplied  and  leave  a  fair  and  living  profit;  that  it  was  willing  and 
ak^le  to  engage  in  fair  and  open  competition  for  the  said  trade  with 
auy  other  manufacturer  or  manufacturers  of  bta^  Uaating  powder ; 
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tliat  detaidantB,  well  knowinir  tbte  ftiet,  but  being  deetrom  to  pre- 
vent fair  and  open  competition,  or  In  fact  any  competition  at  an, 
and  with  the  design  and  Intent  to  coerce  plaintiff  Into  a  combination 
with  said  defendants,  or  to  drive  It  out  of  bnstiiess,  and  thereby 
stifle  competition  in  said  district,  entered  Into  a  conspiracy  with  eadi 
otlier,  whereby  all  the  other  defendants  except  the  E.  I.  Do  Pont  de 
Nemours  Powder  CkMnpany  agreed  to  retire  from  the  boslness  of  sap- 
plying  or  competing  for  the  trade  In  said  Stotes,  territory,  or  foreign 
conntry*  and  thus  leave  the  said  E.  L  Dn  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company  a  clear  field  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
plaintiff  and  drive  It  out  of  business ;  and  In  pursuance  of  said  agree- 
ment and  as  part  thereof  an  arrangement  was  made  between  said 
conspirators  whereby  all  losses  were  to  be  apportioned  among  them 
ratobly,  and  whereby  the  said  defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company  should  be  compensated  for  all  losses  which  It  mli^t 
Incur  or  suffer  In  carrying  on  such  war  of  extermination.  Thereupon 
the  said  defendant  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company  ap- 
pointed a  committee  (known  and  designated  as  **tbe  Peoria  Com- 
mittee") to  have  charge  of  and  conduct  said  fight  against  plaintiff, 
and  In  further  pursuance  of  said  arrangement,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company 
to  conduct  a  more  effective  campaign  against  your  petitioner,  all  of 
the  other  defendante  withdrew  their  agencies  from  said  city  of  Peoria 
and  ceased  all  effort  to  secure  any  of  the  trade  In  blac^  blasting 
powder  for  themselves  within  said  Stetes,  territory,  and  foreign  coun- 
try, teklng  in  lieu  thereof  certain  allotmente  of  trade  elsewhere  to 
compensate  them  for  the  trade  thus  yltided ;  that  thereupon  the  said 
defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company  began  and 
continued  a  most  determined,  bitter,  and  disastrous  warfare  against 
plaintiff  to  destroy  Ite  business  and  prevent  it  from  acquiring  any 
new  business  and  to  drive  it  out  of  business  entirely,  as  more  particu- 
larly hereinafter  set  forth. 

Eighth.  Plaintiff  further  shows  that  the  defendant  E.  I.  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Powder  Company  Instituted  shortly  after  the  organization 
of  said  company,  and  maintained  and  still  maintains  as  a  part  of  ite 
organixation  for  the  more  effective  prevention  and  suppression  of  com- 
petition, a  department  or  bureau  known  ss  the  **  Bureau  of  Information  " 
(sometimes  called  "Trade  reports  Bureau") ;  that  the  headquarters  of 
said  bureau  was  established  and  has  since  been  kept  at  the  liead 
office  of  said  defendant  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Delaware;  that 
said  bureau  has  maintained  and  still  malnteins  a  system  of  agente, 
emissaries,  spies,  and  detectives  throughout  tSie  various  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  some  foreign  countries  fbr 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  reporting  all  fftcts,  rumors,  and  Inf6r- 
mation  of  every  kind  concerning  the  trade  In  powder  and  ottier 
explosives,  and  concerning  the  various  consumers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  the  [Ml]  same;  that  said  agente,  emissaries,  spies,  and  detec- 
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tlT8S  «Te  from  time  to  time  luBtruoted  and  required  to  collect 
rach  facts,  nimors,  and  Infermatlon  In  any  manner  whMk  tliey  may 
deem  necessary  for  that  purpose  and  without  regard  to  the  means 
employed;  that  by  reason  of  said  Instmctlons  and  reanlrements  the 
said  agents,  emissaries,  spies,  and  detecthres  hare  resorted  to  varloas 
questionable  and  c(»Tnpt  practices  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  each 
facts,  rumors,  and  Information,  and  said  defendant  has  thereby  built 
up  and  maintained  a  system  of  espionage  upon  the  business  and 
private  affairs  of  persons,  corporations,  and  associations  engaged  in 
legitimate  occupations  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  entirely  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  the  Qovemment  of 
the  United  States  and  in  contravention  of  the  statutes  and  laws  of 
the  land ;  that  flrom  time  to  time  a  vast  amount  of  facts,  rumors,  and 
other  information  has  been  collected  and  forwarded  to  said  bureau 
of  Information,  and  the  same  has  been  tabulated  and  arranged  Into 
three  divisions,  designated  as  white,  yellow,  and  red  divisions;  that 
the  white  division  contains  reports  concerning  consumers  and  manu- 
facturers who  are  classed  as  loyal  to  the  said  defendant  B.  I.  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Oompany  and  whose  loyalty  may  be  de- 
pended upon  under  all  circumstances;  that  the  yellow  division  con- 
tains reports  of  consumers  and  manufacturers  who  are  considered  as 
friendly  to  said  defiendant,  but  untrustworthy,  and  whose  move- 
ments must  be  watched,  and  who  must  be  dealt  with  as  the  circum- 
stances may  seem  to  require  from  time  to  time,  and  who  are  kept 
under  close  surveillance  and  espionage  to  prevent  the  loss  of  their 
trade,  support,  and  cooperation;  that  the  red  division  contains 
repeats  of  consumers  and  manufacturers  known  to  be  independent, 
and  who  are  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  enter  the  open  market 
and  encourage  competition  in  the  powder  trade,  and  who  are  there- 
fore classed  as  enemies  to  said  defendant  and  dangerous  to  Its 
monopoly,  and  who  are  marked  for  the  most  vigorous  methods  which 
can  be  iMrought  to  bear  to  coerce  them  into  a  union  with  the  defend- 
ants or  to  completely  drive  them  out  of  business,  and  the  agents, 
emissaries,  spies,  and  detectives  of  the  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company  are  required  to  Increase  their  vigilance  and  espion- 
age and  seize  upon  every  opportunity  to  annoy,  embarrass,  and  injure 
them  in  such  business;  and  for  this  purpose  su^  agents,  emissaries, 
spies,  and  detectives  are  authorized  to  stir  up  strife  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  to  encourage  creditors  to  institute  legal  pro- 
ceedings, to  create  false  and  malicious  rumors  concerning  their  sol- 
vency* and  generally  do  any  and  every  thing  which  would  tend  to 
dlBoredlt  and  embarrass  them,  and  to  make  full  r^>orts  of  ail  such 
ftilse'  and  fictitious  conditions  thus  sedulously  and  wickedly  created 
by  themselves ;  that  It  has  long  been  the  practice  with  said  bureau  of 
Infonnatton  to  select  certain  facts,  rumors,  and  other  Information 
and  spread  them  broadcast  among  the  powder  trade,  where  they 
would  proteoe  the  greatest  damage  to  such  consumers  and  manufftc- 
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tureni  iacliid«d  wiUiiA  the  drnm  known  m  tlie  red  dlviiion.  in  aider 
to  f oroe  tiiem  to  ally  tbanaelvea  with  aaid  defendant  and  eo-operate 
with  it  In  maintaining  ita  monopoUatk:  control  of  the  powder  tzade 
or  drive  tbem  out  of  bnaineaa  entirely.  And  plaintiff  fortliw  abows 
that  plaintiff  and  Its  cnatomera  were  claaaed  by  said  horean  with  the 
division  known  as  the  red  division,  and  that  every  method  and  device 
known  to  the  said  bureau  and  its  acents»  emissaries,  vies,  and 
detectives  was  employed  to  prevent  it  from  acquirinc  any  portion  of 
the  powder  trade  and  to  prevent  consumers  of  bla^  blasting  powdv 
firom  purchasing  the  same  from  It,  and  to  induce  its  customers  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  injure  and  destroy  its  credit  by  creating  distrust 
among  Its  creditors,  and  by  circulating  false  and  maliclouB  rumors 
regarding  its  solvency,  and  by  circulating  false  and  malicious  state- 
ments concerning  the  quality  of  the  powder  manufactured  by  peti- 
tioner, and  by  stirring  up  strife  between  miners  and  operators, 
thereby  to  induce  said  miners  to  refuse  to  use  the  powder  manufac- 
tured by  plaintiff,  and  by  circulating  false  and  malicious  reports 
cpncerniDg  the  solvency  of  customers  of  the  plalntiff>  for  the  purpose 
of  embarraasing  them  among  their  creditors  and  forcing  them  to 
abandon  plaintiff,  and  by  secretly  sending  Its  endssarles  and  si^es 
into  plalntUTs  mills  and  plant  to  learn  the  secrets  of  its  bustness  and 
tampering  with  its  processes,  and  to  deattoy  its  buildings  [M2]  and 
machinery,  and  by  employing  the  agents  of  various  transportation 
companies  to  furnish  information  of  the  consignments  from  plaintiff's 
mills  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  consignees,  and  thereafter 
inducing  said  consignees  to  reject  said  consignments  by  offering  to 
furnish  them  black  blasting  powder  below  the  price  contracted  with 
the  plaintiff,  and  Itelow  any  price  which  plaintiff  might  see  fit  to  offar, 
and  below  the  actual  cost  of  said  powder  If  necessary  to  aeenre  aaid 
trade,  all  as  more  particularly  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Ninth.  Plaintiff  shows  that  there  was,  during  the  period  while 
plaintiff  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  powder,  an 
association  known  as  the  "Goal  Operators'  Association,"  composed 
of  the  owners  and  operators  of  coal  mines  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  other  States,  and  another  association  Icnown  as  the  **  Miners* 
Union,"  composed  of  miners  engaged  in  mining  said  mdnea;  that 
annually,  or  as  often  as  might  appear  to  be  necessary,  an  agreement 
was  regularly  entered  Into  between  said  associations  to  the  effect  that 
the  members  of  the  Operators'  Association  should  originally  purchase 
all  powder  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  mining  operations  to  be  carried 
on  in  all  mines  owned  or  operated  by  them,  and  that  tlie  members 
vf  the  Miners'  Union  would  buy  of  the  operators  all  the  powder  used 
by  them  in  performing  the  work  in  such  mines,  at  the  agreed  price 
of  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  ($1.75>  per  keg;  that  said  price 
was  flzeil:  and  unchangeable  during  the  life  d  said  agreement,  re- 
gardless of  the  prlee.  at  which  the  operators  mitfit  be  able  to  pur- 
chase said  powder ;  that  these  agreemanta  have  sometiaasa  produeed 
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discord  between  the  members  of  the  two  assodations,  and  ha^e  some- 
times led  to  claims  of  Inju8t!ce  on  the  part  of  the  miners  against 
the  operators  by  reason  of  the  yarlatlon  In  the  prices  at  which  the 
operators  may  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  the  powder  from  the 
manufacturer.  And  plaintiff  shows  that  the  defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  at  various  times  after  plaintiff*s  plant 
went  into  operation,  employed  evilly  disposed  persons  to  enter  tbe 
mines  of  operators  who  had  made  purchases  of  black  blasting  powder 
of  plaintlfT,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  discontest  among  the  miners 
and  to  Instill  into  their  minds  prejudice  against  said  powder,  and  to 
cause  them  to  refuse  to  u«e  the  same,  so  as  to  induce  the  purchaser 
to  reject  the  same,  intending  and  planning  thereby  to  secure  to  itself 
the  business  of  said  operators ;  and  in  some  instances  these  methods 
succeeded  in  producing  boycotts  by  said  miners  against  the  powder 
manufactured  by  plaintiff,  and  by  reason  of  such  wrongful  and  wicked 
conduct  certain  consignments  of  powder  from  plaintiff's  mills  were 
from  time  to  time  rejected  and  returned,  and  further  purchases  were 
discontinued  through  fear  of  causing  disagreements  and  disturbances 
which  would  lead  to  shut-downs  and  Idleness.  Plaintiff  further 
shows  that  such  a  condition  was  the  more  easily  created  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  Miners'  Union  always  reserved  the  right  under 
said  agreements  to  select  the  grade  and  make  of  powder  which  the 
apevBtoT  was  bound  to  purchase;  and  In  order  to  foment  unjust 
opposition  and  strife,  certain  persons  were  employed  by  said  de- 
fendant B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company  to  travel  from 
place  to  place  and  mingle  with  the  minois  of  the  various  coal  mines 
to  insidiously  induce  them  to  believe  that  It  was  for  their  interest 
to  reject  the  powder  manufactured  by  the  plaintiff,  and  certain  influ- 
ential miners  were  employed  to  make  use  of  their  influence  with  their 
fellow  workmen  to  induce  them  to  boycott  such  powder ;  that  in  some 
cases  intoxicating  liquoni  were  distributed  among  said  miners,  some- 
times clothing,  food,  and  housdiold  articles  were  distributed  among 
said  miners  and  their  families,  and  sometimes  cash  was  paid  to 
various  of  said  nriners  to  obtain  their  co-<^)eratlon  and  intfuenoe  with 
their  fellow  workmen  as  aforesaid;  that  these  methods  were  some- 
times carried  to  such  an  »ct»it  as  to  become  open  and  public  scandals, 
and  from  time  to  time  various  committees  of  said  miners  waited 
upon  the  oflldals  of  plaintiff  with  propositions  to  desist  in  their  oppo- 
sition if  plaintiff  would  increase  the  compensation  which  they  were 
aiieady  receiving  from  said  defendant,  its  agents,  and  emissaries; 
that  by  reason  of  the  matters  and  things  alleged  in  this  paragraph 
the  good  order  and  peace  of  the  community  was  disturbed  and  set 
aifc  naught  and  the  morals  of  said  employte  corrupted,  and  the  ooal 
mining  business  of  saidi[U&]  operators  was  disturbed,  and  serious 
loss  was  occasioned  and  threatened  to  them,  and  the  said  operators 
almost  invariably  yielded  to  the  demands  tbua  flctitiously  created 
and  refiued  to  make  further  yurehaaea  from  plaintjiX. 
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TentlL  Plaintiff  ahows  that  the  defendant  B.  I.  Da  Pont  de  Nemonra 
Powder  CkHupany  on  Tarlona  occasions  caused  various  persons  to  seek 
employment  with  plaintiff  for  the  porpoee  of  entering  Its  mills  and 
plant  and  obtaining  its  mannfactoring  and  business  secrets,  and  irtain- 
tiff,  being  ignorant  of  the  purpose  of  said  persons  in  seeking  employ- 
ment and  not  suspecting  their  duplicity  and  fraud*  and  being  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  their  servloea,  gave  employment  to  some  of  such 
persons,  and  particularly  to  one  Golburn,  who  was  employed  as  a  com- 
petent and  trustworthy  person  to  act  as  superintendent  of  its  plant 
and  mills;  that  subsequently  plaintiff  asoerteined  that  said  Golburn 
prepared  frequent  reports  of  its  businesB,  and  of  the  various  processes 
used  by  it,  and  of  the  amount  of  powder  manufactured  and  shipped 
by  it,  and  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  consignees,  all  of  which 
were  regularly  txansmittad  to  the  defendant  B.  L  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company  at  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  in  other  instances 
the  said  defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nonours  Powder  Company  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  the  services  of  empioyte  of  various  railway  com- 
panies receiving  powder  from  plaintiff  for  transportation  to  its  cus- 
tomers (particularly  certain  employes  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  Company)  to  furnish  said  defendant  with  daily 
telegraphic  reports  of  all  shipments  made  by  plaintiff  from  its  mills 
and  passing  through  their  hands;  that  sometimes  In  consideration  of 
said  services  said  deftodant  agreed  to  pay  and  did  pay  said  railway 
employes  one  dollar  ($1)  for  each  telegram  and  five  dollars  ($5)  for 
each  letter  sent  to  the  said  defendant  or  any  of  its  agents  or  emis- 
saries and  carrying  any  such  information ;  and  said  defendant  agreed 
to  and  did  pay  others  of  said  employ^  various  sums  of  money  by  way 
of  salary.  And  plaintiff  further  shows  that  immediately,  and  contin- 
uously f6r  a  long  period  of  time,  the  Information  so  obtained  was 
made  use  of  by  the  said  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company 
in  various  ways  to  induce  said  conslgneeB  to  reject  shipments  from, 
and  to  abandon,  plaintiff  and  thereafter  to  purchase  blade  blasting 
powder  of  said  defendant  ezdusivtiy,  and  in  some  cases  such  cus- 
tomers were  thereby  Induced  to  desert  plaintiff,  and  in  other  cases  to 
reject  the  riiipment  already  consigned. 

Bleventh.  Plaintiff  shows  that  the  said  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company,  as  a  part  of  its  {ton  to  create  and  maintain  a 
monopoly  in  the  powder  trade  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  intending  to  ruin  plaintiff  and  drive  It  out  of  business, 
sought  to  make  it  impossible  for  plaintiff  to  secure  any  trade  what- 
soever in  said  States,  Territory,  or  foreign  country  by  inducing  each 
consumer  of  black  blasting  powder  therein  to  enter  Into  a  secret 
contract  with  said  defendant  wherd>y  said  consumer  bound  himsdf 
to  give  the  said  defendant  his  exclusive  trade  in  said  powder  for 
a  term  of  years,  varying  from  one  to  five  years ;  that  said  contracts 
were  secured  sometimes  by  promises  of  special  privileges  and  prior 
right  over  othtt  persons  for  delivery,  sometimeB  by  threats  to  de- 
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prlre  racb  oonmnuer  of  the  right  to  purchaw  other  grades  of  powder 
and  exploBlves  not  manufactored  by  the  plaintiff,  aometlmes  by  mis- 
repreeentlng  the  capacity  of  plaintiff's  mills  and  plant,  sometimes  by 
circulating  false  and  damaging  statements  through  its  agents  and 
emissaries  concerning  accidents  at  plaintiff's  mills  and  plant,  some* 
times  by  false  and  malidons  statements  concerning  titie  quality  of 
plaintiff's  powder,  sometimes  by  threats  to  discredit  such  consumer's 
solvency  among  his  creditors,  sometimes  by  offers  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  such  consumers,  sometimes  by  stirring  up  strife  among  the 
employ^  of  such  consumer  as  hereinbef<«e  alleged,  and  by  yarious 
other  unlawful  and  wicked  conduct.  And  i^intiff  further  allows  that 
the  terms  of  said  contracts,  and  eren  the  existence  thereof,  were  in 
aU  cases  made  strictly  confidential,  for  the  reason  that  the  said  de- 
fendant well  knew  that  said  contracts  were  unjust,  unfair,  unlawful, 
and  that  they  were  especially  contrary  to  the  act  of  Oongress  known 
as  the  "  Sherman  Act,"  and  made  in  defiance  of  said  act  and  with  de- 
liberate purpose  to  eyade  Its  proyisiona ;  that  said  contraets  proylded 
^or  secret  rebates  based  upon  a  schedule  of  the  amount  of  powder 
purchased  annually  as  follows,  to  wit:  A  purchase  of  more  than  five 
hun[M4]dred  (500)  and  less  than  one  thousand  (1,000)  kegs  an- 
nually entitled  the  purdiaser  to  a  rebate  of  fiye  (5)  cents  per  keg; 
more  than  one  thousand  (1,000)  and  lees  than  twenty-five  hundred 
(2,500)  kegs,  a  rebate  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  keg;  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  (2,500)  and  less  than  five  thousand  (5,000)  kegs,  a 
rebate  of  fifteen  (15)  cents  per  keg;  more  than  five  thousand  (5,000) 
and  less  than  ten  thousand  (10,000)  kegs,  a  rebate  of  seventeen  and 
one-half  (171)  cents  per  keg;  more  than  ten  thousand  (10,000)  and 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  (25,000)  k^pB,  a  rebate  of  twenty 
(20)  cents  per  keg;  over  twenty-five  thousand  (25,000)  kegs,  a  rebate 
of  twenty-two  and  one-half  (221)  cents  per  keg.  And  plaintiff  fur- 
ther shows  that  in  cases  where  the  consumer  could  not  be  induced  to 
contract  as  aforesaid,  a  **  special  cut  price  "  was  issued  for  his  benefit, 
of  which  he  was  permitted  to  take  advantage  at  any  time  he  desired, 
to  the  same  effect  as  If  he  had  signed  such  contract,  and  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  such  special  price  was  far  below  a  fair  and  living 
price  for  said  powder  and  did  not  afford  a  fair  profit  therefor,  or 
in  fact  any  profit  whatsoever,  it  was  impossible  for  plaintiff  to  com- 
pete for  the  trade  of  such  consumer,  and  his  trade  went  to  said 
defendant  as  effectively  as  if  covered  by  a  formal  eontract  And 
plaintiff  further  shows  that  in  those  cases  where  a  customer  was 
already  under  contract  with  the  said  defendant  at  the  time  when 
plaintiff  began  business,  the  said  defendant,  realizing  the  insufilclency 
of  said  contracts  to  bind  said  consumer  lawfully,  and  In  order  to 
forestall  plaintiff  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  trade  of  said  consumer 
in  open  and  free  competition,  voluntarily  increased  the  secret  rebates 
specified  therein  and  made  such  increases  effective  Immediately  and 
to  continue  for  the  unezi^red  term  of  the  eontract,  upon  the  condition 
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thnt  said  ezehistye  oontrsct  should  and  wmdd  be  fiCBtMided  and  «oi»- 
tlnued  at  its  expiration  for  a  farther  term  of  years ;  that  the  amount 
of  the  rebate  and  the  increase  of  rebate  was  not  regulated  or  deter- 
mined by  any  law  of  supply  and  demand  but  was  determined  solely 
by  the  necessity  of  making  a  price  which  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
the  consumer  to  giye  all  his  trade  to  the  said  defendant  and  take  him 
out  of  the  open  marlcet  for  a  long  period  of  time,  at  least  until  plain- 
tiff h}id  been  coerced  into  submission  or  forced  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness ;  that  said  defendant  was  able  to,  and  in  some  cases  did*  contract 
to  supply  said  powder  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  thereof,  without 
any  regard  whatsoeyer  to  a  fair  and  liying  profit  or  any  profit 
thereon,  wliich  said  defendant  was  enabled  to  do  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  all  losses  whidb  It  might  thereby  sustain  should  and  would 
be  apportioned  among  and  made  up  to  it  pro  rata  by  the  other  de- 
fendants herein. 

Twelfth.  Plaintiff  shows  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  the 
defendants  to  monopc^ise  and  control  the  trade  of  powder  and  other 
explosives,  the  defendant  £.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company, 
shortly  after  its  incorporation  created  a  board,  known  as  the  *'  Sales 
Board  "  and  composed  of  a  director  of  sales  and  assistant  directors* 
who  exercised  the  power  to  fix  prices  and  establish  policies  which  all 
the  other  defendants  and  parties  to  the  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy  were  compelled  to  observe;  that  no  regular  or  fixed  price 
list  was  Issued,  but  the  prices  which  were  established  from  time  to 
time  were  purely  arbitrary;  that  In  those  States,  Territories,  or 
foreign  countries  where  the  defendants  were  in  full  control  of  the 
powder  trade  such  prices  were  always  fixed  so  as  to  leave  substantial 
and  sometimes  excessive  margins  of  profit,  but  that  in  those  States, 
Territories,  and  foreign  countries  where  the  defendants  or  some  of 
them  were  conducting  business  in  competition,  or  In  danger  of  com- 
petition, such  prices  were  regulated  ami  determined  solely  with  the 
object  in  view  of  preventing  all  manufacturers  not  parties  to  the 
conspiracy  from  obtaining  a  fair  proportion  or  any  of  the  powder 
trade,  and  not  with  a  view  of  obtaining  business  for  itself  at  a  fair 
margin  of  profit,  so  that  said  defendant  might  have  a  clear  field  to 
make  any  prices  it  should  thereafter  see  fit,  and  without  regard  to 
the  Interest  of  the  consumer.  And  plaintiff  further  shows  that  for  a 
period  of  more  than  five  years  It  was  continuously  forced  to  meet 
the  prices  thus  fixed  by  said  defendant  In  an  endeavor  to  obtain  and 
retain  enough  business  to  keep  Its  mills  and  plant  operating  and 
to  obtain  its  fiiir  share  of  the  powder  trade  in  said  States,  Territory, 
and  foreign  country;  but  iHalntiff  was  unable  to  offer  to  supply 
such  powder  at  any  [M4]  price  below  which  said  defendant  would 
not  go,  and  wherever  and  whenever  the  bustneas  of  the  consumer 
was  submitted  for  bid,  or  to  competition,  in  almost  every  case  the 
said  deftodant  would  underbid  plaintiff  by  persistently  reducing  Its 
price  at  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  keg,  and  thus  not  only  depriving 
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pteintlir  of  said  bustnesa,  but  sometlniefl  making  sales  at  an  actual 
loss;  that  in  tbia  manner  plaintiff  would  nltimately  be  compelled  to 
mrrendefr  tbe  business  of  such  consumer  and  leave  the  said  defendant 
a  dear  field  to  make  up  its  losses  by  fixing  any  price  it  might  there- 
after see  fit ;  and  by  reason  of  the  matters  and  things  alleged  in  this 
paragraph  plaintiff  suffered  Irreparable  losses,  not  only  in  the  loss 
of  the  fafr  profits  which  would  have  come  to  it  from  each  contract 
wtaidi  it  was  thus  prevented  from  securing,  but  from  the  extension 
of  its  business  so  as  to  keep  its  mills  and  plant  continuously  operating. 
And  plaintiff  further  shows  that  the  said  defendant  E.  I.  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  and  prac- 
tices in  this  paragraph  set  forth,  has  in  most  cases  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  purchasers  of  black  blasting  powder  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  it  for  a  period  of  years  according  to  the  tenor  and 
effect  hereinbefore  in  the  last  preceding  paragraph  set  forth,  and 
has  thereby  gradually  removed  the  danger  of  competition  in  the 
powder  trade  in  said  States,  Territory,  and  foreign  country  by 
absorbing  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent  thereof. 

Thirteenth.  Plaintiff  shows  that  on  or  about  the  lOth  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1904,  an  explosion  occurred  at  its  said  plant  and  rAiVia  whereby 
a  large  part  thereof  was  totally  destroyed,  entailing  a  heavy  direct 
loss  upon  the  plaintiff  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  said  prop- 
erty, and  further  serious  losses  on  account  of  the  enforced  idleness 
of  the  remainder  of  said  plant  and  mills  during  the  time  required  for 
rd>uilding;  and  your  plaintiff  furth^  shows  that  said  explosion 
occurred  in  this  wise,  namely:  During  the  noon  hour  on  said  day, 
while  tlie  employees  who  had  been  assigned  to  work  in  that  portion 
of  said  plant  which  was  destroyed  were  absent  therefrom  at  luncheon, 
some  person  or  persons  unknown  to  plaintiff  entered  the  said  build- 
ing and  distributed  matches  which  had  been  previously  colored  with 
black  ink  along  the  fioor  and  walks  where  powder  dust  had  settled, 
and  where  they  would  ignite  if  stepped  upon;  that  upon  the  return 
of  said  employees  they  immediately  discovered  that  the  doors  to  said 
buildings  had  been  opened,  and  upon  entering  also  discovered  some 
of  the  matches  distributed  as  afbresaid;  that  immediately  upon  the 
matter  being  rq;>orted  to  the  ofllcial  in  charge  of  said  buildings,  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  said  employees  to  remove  their  shoes  and 
make  a  careful  search  for  said  matches  upon  ttietr  hands  and  knees ; 
that  while  thua  engaged  an  explosion  occurred,  and  two  of  said  em- 
ployees were  killed  and  others  seriously  injured.  And  plaintiff  fur- 
ther shows  that  immediately  after  said  explosion  the  agents  of  said 
defendant  caused  to  be  printed  and  distributed  among  iti  own  and 
plaintiff's  customers  large  numbers  of  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  done  by  said  explosion,  and  endeavored  to  create 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty  among  consumers  generally,  and  among 
plafntiff's  customers  in  particular,  concerning  plaintiff's  aUUty  to 
meet  tMr  future  requirements  for  Mack  blaattng  powder,  with  a 
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Tiaw  to  inducing,  and  In  some  cases  tliereby  suoceeded  In  Indncliig, 
said  consumers  to  enter  into  ezclnsiye  contracts  with  said  defendant 
to  supply  them  with  black  blasting  powd^,  said  contracts  b^ng  <rf 
the  tenor  and  effect  hereinbefore  in  paragraph  eleventh  particularly, 
set  forth. 

Fourteenth.  Plaintiff  shows  that  the  defendant  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Powder  Company,  In  order  to  forestall  and  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  powder  mills  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  and  to  prevent  competition,  and  with  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing to  itself  and  its  associates  in  said  unlawful  combination  and  con- 
spiracy to  monopolise  the  powder  trade,  further  conspired,  combined, 
confederated,  and  agreed  to  and  with  various  persons,  ccnrporations, 
and  associations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  powder-making  ma- 
chin«7  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  exclusive  use  and  control  of 
powder-making  machinery,  and  thereby  to  Umit  the  sale  and  use  of 
such  machinery  to  themselves  and  their  associates;  and  by  threaten- 
ing to  refuse  to  purchase  powder-making  machinery  of  any  nmker 
who  would  not  give  it  and  th«m  such  exclusive  right  the  said  E.  I. 
Du  Pcmt  de  Nemours  Powder  {&S6]  Company  succeeded  in  intimidat- 
ing many  powder  machinery  makers,  and  thereby  induced  them  to 
refuse  to  sell  such  machinery  to  any  parson,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion not  a  party  to  the  said  combination  and  conspiracy.  And  plain- 
tiff shows  that  at  the  time  when  plaintiff  decided  upon  the  construe- 
tloB  of  its  plant  as  aforesaid,  plaintiff  sought  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  use  in  said  plant  from  various  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  powder-making  machinery,  to  wit:  The  Prox-Brinkman 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  Olin  Scott  of 
Bennington,  Vermont,  and  I.  &  E.  Greenwald  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  others ;  that  at  the  behest  of  the  said  defendant  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Powder  Company,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  unlavrful  agree- 
ment, said  manufacturers  declined  to  supply  such  machinery  to  i^ain- 
tiff  upon  the  ground  that  the  said  defendants  had  insisted  generally, 
and  particularly  in  the  case  of  plaintiff,  upon  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  said  agreement,  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  future 
patronage  of  the  said  defendant  and  its  assodates  In  said  combination 
and  conspiracy ;  and  thereby  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  and  did  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture  of  said  machinery  especially  for  its  pur- 
poses with  other  persons,  and  paid  therefor  a  much  higher  price  than 
the  usual  and  customary  cost  c^  similar  powd^-making  machinery, 
and  largely  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  similar  powder-making  machinery 
to  the  said  defendant  and  its  associates,  and  largely  in  excess  of  what 
lAaintlff  could  have  obtained  said  machinery  for,  but  for  the  threats, 
intimidation,  and  unlawful  conduct  hereinbefore  in  this  paragriq^ 
set  forth,  to  the  damage  of  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars ($5,000). 

Fifteaith.  Plaintiff  shows  that,  being  unable  to  withstand  the 
great  and  continuing  losses  forced  upon  it  by  reason  of  the  unlawful 
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and  -wraxkgM  ads  of  tiie  defaidanti  as  herethbefore  set  'fortb^  It 
waa  finally  compelled  to  offer  its  milla,  plant,  and  bualiiess  for  sale ; 
tbat  the  methods  and  conduct  of  the  defendants  toward  iflalntlff  had 
become  generally  known  among  powder  manufacturers  and  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
among  the  usual  investors  in  in-operty  owned  and  used  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  powder,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  the 
methods  employed  by  the  defendants,  and  particularly  by  the  de- 
fendant E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company  against  plain- 
tiff, were  the  methods  that  had  long  been  similarly  employed  against 
other  manufactures  and  vendors  of  powder  who  had  attempted  to 
operate  independently  of  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  from  time 
to  time  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  ec- 
ploelves,  and  that  generally  independent  operators  had  been  iinaMe 
to  survive  the  combined  assaults  of  said  defendants,  and  for  Oils 
reason  there  was  no  market  for  such  property,  except  among  the 
defendants,  or  some  of  them,  and  among  investors  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  invest  only  in  such  properties  as  were  operated  or  con- 
tn^ed  by  the*  defendants,  or  some  of  them ;  and  plaintiff,  not  being 
able  to  find  a  purchaser,  or  in  fact  to  obtain  any  bid  or  offer  from 
any  source,  finally  solicited  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  to  par- 
chase  its  mills  and  plant  at  the  fair  value  thereof,  and  also  to  pur- 
chase its  business,  good  will,  and  stock  on  hand,  for  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  thereof,  but  all  efforts  to  induce  any  of  said  de- 
fendants to  consent  to  purchase  said  properties,  or  any  of  said 
properties,  at  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  thereof  totally  failed, 
and  plaintiff  was  then  compelled,  in  order  to  keep  said  properties 
from  going  to  waste,  and  in  order  to  avoid  suffering  a  total  and 
Irretrievable  loss  of  the  entire  value  of  said  properties,  to  accept  any 
offer  that  it  might  be  able  to  obtain  therefor,  without  any  regard 
whatsoever  to  the  true  and  fair  value  thereof;  and  thereafter,  to 
wit,  on  or  about  the  19th  day  of  September,  1908,  plaintiff  sold  and 
disposed  of  its  entire  plant,  mills,  business,  and  good  will  for  the 
total  sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  ($70,000),  and  the  stock  on 
hand  for  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  and  Vim  dollars 
H6J504.QS)  additional.  And  plaintiff  further  shows  Uiat  the  nomi- 
nal purchaser  of  said  property  was  one  Franklin  W.  Olin,  of  the  cit^ 
of  Alton,  State  of  Illinois;  but  plaintiff  sUtes  that  the  said  Oltn 
purchased  the  same  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  defendant 
E.  I.  Du  PoDt  de  Nemours  Powder  Company  and  others  of  the  de- 
fendants herein,  and  under  and  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  with  the 
deftodant  R  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Oompanj  [U71  and 
other*  asBodarted  with  it  at  said  time  In  said  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy,  wherctoy  the  said  B.  I.  Da  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company  and  said  associates  agreed  to  purchase  ninety-five  per  cent 
(96  per  cent)  of  the  future  entire  output  of  said  mills  and  plant  <ftir 
a  long  period  of  time.;  that  launediately  after  thfe  Said  properttea 
058Sft*«-V0L  4— IT^'^-'M 
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were  ao  pnrduund  by  said  Clin,  a  corporation  was  organised  for  the 
imrpose  of  talcing  over  and  operating  the  same,  said  corporation  being 
designated  the  Western  Powder  Mannfactorlng  Company,  and  the 
said  properties  were  thereupon  transfwred  to  said  Western  Powder 
Mannfactorlng  Company,  and  It  has  ever  since  held  the  title  to  the 
same.  And  plainttg  further  shows  that  the  said  Franklin  W.  OUn 
was  at  the  time  the  president  of  the  Ekinltable  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, forty^nlne  per  cent  (48  per  cent)  of  the  stock  of  whldi  said 
company  was  then  and  Is  now  htid  by  the  said  defendant  B.  I.  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  and  which  said  Equitable  Manu- 
facturlng  Company  had  been  theretofore  for  a  long  period  assoda- 
ated  with  the  aald  H  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company  In  the 
said  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy;  that  immediate  after 
said  purchase  and  transfer  of  said  mills,  plant,  and  business  to  the 
said  Western  Powder  Manuf acturtng  Company,  the  same  began  op- 
erating to  the  full  capacity  thereof,  and  have  so  continued  down  to 
the  present  time ;  that  the  entire  output  of  said  mills  and  plant  was 
at  once  allotted  and  apportioned  to  the  said  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Powder  Company  and  its  associates  under*  said  contract, 
and  has  ever  since  been  and  Is  being  disposed  of  at  the  fair  value 
thereof,  and  the  InuineBs  of  said  company  at  once  became  and  ever 
since  has  been  very  profitable;  that  plalntllf  further  shows  that  at 
the  time  when  It  was  so  wrongfully  compelled  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
Its  plant,  mills,  business^  and  good  will,  as  hereinbefore  in  this  para- 
graph set  forth,  the  true  and  fair  yalue  thereof  was  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ($600,000),  and  plaintiff  has  suffered  dam- 
age on  account  thereof  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thirty  thousand 
debars  ($430,000). 

Sixteenth.  Plaintiff  shows  that  Its  mills  and  plant  were  equipped 
and  designed  to  do  a  large  and  profitable  business  with  users  and 
dealers  in  explosives,  and  particularly  black  blasting  powder;  that, 
when  operating  at  full  capacity,  it  employed  a  large  force  of  men  In 
the  manufacture  of  such  powder,  and  was  capable  of  producing  one 
thousand  (1,000)  kegs  dally;  that  the  total  annual  capacity  of  said 
mills  and  plant,  based  upon  three  hundred  (900)  working  days  per 
year,  was  three  hundred  thousand  (800^000)  kegs  of  black  blasting 
powder;  that  plaintiff  began  the  manufacture  of  such  powder  on 
or  about  tii^  1st  day  of  October,  1908;  that  during  ttxe  year  1904,  It 
manufactured  and  sold  a  total  of  only  one  hundred  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  ninety-eight  (106,796)  kegs,  and  during  the  year  1905 
a  total  of  one  hundred  flfty-ei^t  thousand  one  hundred  six  (158,106) 
kegs,  and  during  the  year  3907  a  total  of  el^tynsilx  thousand  three 
hundred  seventy-five  (86,875)  Icegs,  and  from  January  1  to  August  81, 
1908»  a  total  of  thirty-two  thousand  and  fifty-nine  (82,009)  kegs;  tiiat 
the  Inablltty  of  plaintiff  to  keep  its  plant  and  mUls  working  at  the  full 
capacity  thereof  waa  due  to  and  was  the  natural  and  proximate 
consequence  of  the  wrongful  and  unlawful  acts  of  the  defendants, 
gs  hereinbefore  set  forth ;  that  every  effort,  was  made  by  plaintiff 
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daring  all  of  said  period,  not  only  to  increase  its  sides  and  keep 
Its  mills  and  plant  cH?erating  to  tiie  full  capacity  thereof,  but  to  main- 
tain its  customers  and  present  tlie  falling  ott  of  said  sales,  bnt  by 
reason  of  the  unfair,  unlawful,  and  wrongful  conduct  of  the  do- 
f endants,  and  particularly  of  the  defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company,  Its  ag^its,  ofilcers,  and  employ^,  as  ha-einbefbre 
alleged,  plaintiff  was  preyented  from  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the 
trade  In  black  blasting  powder  and  other  explosives  in  said  States, 
T^ritory,  and  forelgi^  countries,  and  was  prevented  from  making  a 
fair  and  reasonable  profit  en  the  powder  manufactured  and  sold  by 
it  as  above  set  forth.  And  plaintiff  shows  tliat  it  was  especially 
well  equipped  to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  portion  of  the  said 
powder  trade  In  fair  and  open  competition ;  that  said  R.  S.  Waddell 
had  full  charge  of  the  sales  department  of  plaintiff,  and  that  he  car- 
ried on  a  persistent  and  energetic  campaign,  during  the  entire  period 
aforesaid,  for  a  fair  share  of  [&S8]  the  powder  trade  in  said  States, 
Territory,  and  foreign  country,  and  the  business  of  plaintiff  would 
have  grown  and  increased  from  year  to  year,  instead  of  decreasing 
as  above  stated,  but  for  the  acts  of  the  defendants,  and  particularly 
the  d^endant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  as  afore- 
said ;  that  the  natural  demand  for  black  blasting  powder  within  said 
StateSt  Territory,  and  fbreign  country  waa  sufficient  to  enable  plain- 
tiff to  keep  its  mills  and  plant  working  to  the  full  capacity  thereof 
and  its  employes  steadily  employed.  And  plaintiff  shows  that  its 
failure  to  keep  its  mills  and  plant  working  to  the  full  capacity  there- 
of, and  to  prevent  a  falling  off  of  its  business  from  year  to  year, 
instead  of  an  increase  thereof,  was  the  natural  and  proximate  con- 
sequence of  the  said  acts  of  said  defendants.  And  plaintiff  shows 
that  by  reason  of  said  unlawful  and  wrongful  acts  it  sustained  fur- 
ther losses  as  follows,  to  wit,  the  loss  of  the  fair  and  reasonable 
profits  on  one  hundred  ninety-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  two 
(1914202)  kegs  of  black  blasting  powder,  which  it  was  prevented 
from  manufacturing  and  s^ing  during  the  year  1904,  and  one  hun- 
dred forty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  (141,891) 
kegs  during  the  year  1905,  and  two  hundred  twenty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  (2254214)  kegs  during  the  year  1906, 
and  two  hundred  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
(218,025)  kegs  during  the  year  1907,  and  one  hundred  sixty-five  thovh 
sand  four  hundred  and  forty-one  (165,441)  kegs  during  the  period 
extending  from  January  1  to  August  81,  1908,  making  a  total  of 
nine  hundred  thirty-seven  thousand  three  htindred  and  seventynslz 
(937,376)  kegs^  which  it  was  thus  prevented  from  manufkcturing  and 
selling  previous  to  the  time  when  it  was. forced  by  the  defendants  to 
dispose  of  its  mills  and  plant  and  retire  firom  business;  that  the 
fair  and  ressonable  profits  of  said  business  which  it  was  thus  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  was.  the  sum  of  thirty  (80)  <!ents  per  keg, 
after  deducting  all  expenses  connected  with  the  <  manut^cturev  saie^ 
and  transportation,  or  a  total  of  two  hundred  eighty-one  thousand 
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^«P0  taadrai  «Dd  twel^  and  ^  <lolUu»  <|281,212^).  And  ptate- 
tftff  further  ^ows  tliat  if  It  liad  not  been  drlt«ii  out  of  buslneBs  hy 
tlie  ^feodftDtB  as  aforasaid,  and  If  it  had  oot  been  mi^iisUy  and  ^ 
lawfully  interfered  with  In  its  ri^t  to  eonttnue  in  bvsineBS  and  mate 
fair  and  reasonable  proflts  from  the  manuftictare  and  sale  of  blatk 
blasting  powder  to  the  faVk  capacity  of  Its  mills  and  iilant  fKn  tbe 
10th  day  of  September,  1908,  to  the  present  time,  It  would  ha^e  mann- 
factured  and  sold  during  the  said  period  three  hundred  tkoosand 
(800,000)  Jcegs  per  annum,  .or  a  total  of  gine  hundred  thowand 
<000«000)  kegs  additional,  upon  which  it  would  hav«  made  a  profit 
of  thirty  (dO)  cents  per  keg,  or  a  total  of  two  hundred  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  ($270,000)  BM>re^  And  plaintlfr  further  shows  that  tlie 
fair  profit  on  the  powder  which  it  actually  manufactured  and  scM, 
as  hereinbefbre  stated,  and  which  it  wholly  lost  by  reason  of  llie 
unjust  and  unlawful  and  wrongful  acts  of  tlie  defendants,  as  afore- 
said, amounted  to  the  sum  of  thirty  (80)  cents  per  keg  on  four  hun- 
dred sixty -seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  (467,167) 
kegs,  or  a  total  of  one  hundred  thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  and  W^  dollars  ($138,149.10),  nmking  a  total  loss  of  profits 
resulting  as  the  natural  and  proximate  consequence  of  the  acts  of 
the  defoHlants,  as  hereinbefore  in  this  paragraph  set  fbrdi.  In 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  ninety  thousand  three  hnndred  8ixty-<Mie  and 
^  ($690,361.90)  dollars. 

Seventeenth.  That  with  the  intent  to  impede,  impair,  li^ure,  and 
destroy  the  business  of  plaintilf,  the  defendants,  and  particularly  the 
defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Oompany,  maliciously, 
wantonly,  willfully,  oppressiv^y,  and  wicfceffiy,  through  their  ofllcen 
and  agents,  acting  within  tbe  scope  of  their  employment  and  t>y  direc- 
tion 1^  and  with  the  approval  of  the  defendants,  and  partlculaily  tlie 
defendant  B.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nlemours  Powder  Oompany,  committed 
the  vnrongs  herein  set  forth,  whereby  the  business  and  property  of 
plaintiff  was  injured  and  impaired  and  totally  destroyed,  to  its  fnrUier 
damage,  and  by  reason  thereof  plalnttfl  is  entitled  to  HMover  punitive 
or  vindictive  damages  against  said  defendants,  and  particularly 
against  the  defendant  B.  L  Du  Pont  de  Nianoim  Pewder  Oompany, 
in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($000,000). 

Wherefore  plaintiff  prays  that,  by  reason  of  the  matters  and  things 
Iwrelnbefore  set  forth.  It  do  have  and  recover  Judgment  of  and  from 
the  defend  [M9)ants  herein,  and  each  of  them,  for  threefold  the 
damages  suffered  by  It,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  one  million  one  hun- 
dred nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  Hfty-eeven  and  ^  dollars 
($1,119,997.82),  as  actual  damages,  and  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($500,000),  as  Tlndictive  or  punitive  damages,  or  the 
total  sum  of  four  mllUon  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  seventy-three  and  ^  dollars  ($4,S50,97S.46),  iter  a  reason* 
abte  attorney's  ^tee,  and  for  Its  costs  and  diflbursemetots  herein,  as 
aathorlzed  by  law  In  such  cases  made  and  provided. 
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BUCKEYE  POWDEK  CO.  v.  E.  L  DU  PONT  DE 
NEMOUKS  POWDEE  CO.  ET  AL.* 

(Circuit  Court  of  Apineais.  Third  Circuit    July  2,  1915.) 
[223  Fed.  R^.,  88t] 

MoNOPOUES  28— Anti-Trust  AfTT^-AcrioNS  rcNi  DAMAcne — Pboov. — 
A  plaintiff,  to  sustain  an  action  under  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890, 
€;  647,  S  7,  26  Stat.  210  (Comp.  St.  1918,  S  8828),  for  damages  for 
violations  of  sections  1  and  2  .of  the  act,  brought  prior  to  act  Oct 
15,  1914,  c.  821,  S  5,  38  Stot  781,  declaring  tliat  a  final  Judgment 
hereafter  rendered  in  any  suit  brought  by  tlie  United  States  under 
the  Anti-Trust  laws,  to  the  effect  that  a  defendant  has  violated  the 
laws,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  against  the  defendant  in  any 
suit  toought  by  any  other  person  against  the  defendant  under  the 
laws,  must  prove  that  defendants  have  violated  the  Anti*Trust  Act, 
and  that  by  such  violation  they  have  so  injured  plaintiff  that  dam- 
ages should  be  awarded,  and  the  fact  that  defendants,  in  a  suit 
by  the  United  States,  had  been  adjudged  guilty  of  violating  the 
act,  was  not  available  to  plaintiff.^ 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  f  IS; 
Dec  Dig.  28.] 

Appbal  and  Ebsos  1008— Qukstionb  Beviswabcb— Vebdigt— Conclu- 
sivsNsss.— The  United*  States  Cirouit  Court  of  Appeals  may  not 
determine  whether  a  verdict  is  in  accord  with  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  or  review  the  verdict  on  any  disputed  fact,  but  nuo^  ooly 
inquire  whether  asdignments  of  error,  properly  taken,  disclose  any 
material  mistake  in  the  triaL  ^ 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  casc«^  see  Appeal  and  Srror,  Cent  Dig. 
SS  8988-3948;  Dec.  Dig.  1008.] 

AmuL  AND  EiBBOB  889 — QussTioNS  Review abuh-Defuisu. — Wheite 
the  verdict  for  defendant  relying  on  two  defenses  might  have  been 
given  under  either,  plaintiff,  on  writ  of  error  to  review  the  Judg- 
ment thereon,  was  entitled  to  raise  legal  rultngs  relevant  to  either 
defense. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  Cent.  Dig. 
SI  2915,  8278-8280,  8286-3288,  8290-8293,  8297--8800,  3877;  Dec. 
Dig,  839.] 

MoNorauEs  28— Anti-Tsust  Agt— Action  iob  Damaois — ^Evidb^oi^ — 
The  mere  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  corporationa  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  powder,  other  than  black 

•For  opinion  of  the  District  Court    (196  Fed.,  514),  see  ant^, 
page  560. 
*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1915>  by  West  l^bllshing  Company. 
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blasting  powder,  was  owned  or  controlled  by  a  corporation  engaged 
In  manufacturing  black  blasting  powder  did  not  alone  show  that  the 
former  corporations  participated  in  a  conspiracy  by  the  latter  to 
injure  the  trade  and  business  of  another  manufacturing  bUck 
blasting  powder,  suing  all  the  corporations  for  damages  under 
Anti-Trust  Act,  i  7. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  sto  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  i  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  28.1 

Appbal  and  Bbbob  0T&— Qttestions  REViswABt»— RtnjNos  ON  Plsad- 
IN08. — ^The  action  of  the  trial  court  in  requiring  plaintiff,  suing  for 
damages  under  Anti-Trust  Act,  I  7,  for  violations  of  sections  1  and 
2  of  the  act,  to  elect  on  which  violation  it  will  rely,  is  not  reviewable 
where  all  the  evidence  is  not  in  the  record. 

[EM.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  Cent.  Dig.  If 
2878-2879;  Dec.  Dig.  eT©.] 

Pleading  880 — ^Elbctinq  Cause  of  Action— Sinr  undeb  Anti-Tbust 
Act. — ^Where  the  declaration,  in  an  action  for  damages  under  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  f  7,  sought  a  recovery  for  violations  of  sections  1  and 
2  of  the  act  the  [88i]  court  was  Justified  in  requiring  plalntlif  to 
elect  oh  which  section  it  would  rely. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Pleading,  Cent  Dig.  ff  119^ 
1209;  Dec.  Dig.  369.] 

Appeal  and  Bkbob  108&— Rulings  on  Pi^adings— Habv less  Eebor.— 
Where,  in  an  action  for  damages  under  Anti-Trust  Act,  f  7,  plain- 
tifTs  case  depended  on  the  truth  of  the  charge  to  which  practically 
all  the  evidence  was  directed,  that  defendants  had  unlawfully  at- 
tempted to  monopolize  a  large  part  of  the 'trade  in  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  the  case  was  tried  on  the  merits,  the  ruling  re- 
quiring plaintiff  to  elect  Whether  he  would  rely  on  a  violation  of 
section  1  or  of  section  2  was  harmless. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  Cent  Dig. 
i  i  4075-4088 ;  Dec.  Dig.  1039.] 

lunoHENT  644 — ^Anti-Tbust  Act — ^Actions  fob  Damages — ^Evidence— 
Adhissibtlitt. — Where  an  action  under  Anti-Trust  Act,  §  7,  for  dam- 
ages for  violations  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act,  was  brought  prior 
to  act  Oct.  15,  1914,  making  a  final  judgment  in  any  suit  by  the 
United  Statei9  under  the  trust  law,  to  the  effect  that  defendant  has 
violated  the  law,  prima  facie  evidence  against  defendant  In  any 
suit  by  any  other  person,  a  decree  adjudging  defendants  guilty 
of  violations  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  rendered  In  a  suit  by  the  United 
States,  was  inadmissible,  because  the  parties  In  the  two  suits  and 
the  subject  matter  thereof  were  different 

[Bd.  Note.— For   other  cases,  see  Judgment,  Cent.  Dig.  i  1157; 
Dec.  Dig.  644.] 

Appeal  and  Erbob  274 — Questions  Reviewable — ^Instbuctions — 
BzcEPTioNs.— Where  the  court,  in  response  to  a  party*s  requested 
Instructions,  stated  that  it  had  touched  on  every  one  of  the  requests, 
and  did  not  charge  them  In  the  language  requested,  but  oonnsel 
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Toiffiitt  take  an  exception  tbat  it  aM  not  apedfically  chargB  tn  tbe 
precise  language  requested,  and  tlie  party  only  excepted  to  that 
portion  of  the  charge  whldi  refused  to  give  the  requested  instruc- 
tions, except  as  charged,  did  not  call  the  trial  court's  attention  to 
what  was  objected  to,  and  was  insufficient  to  call  for  a  review  of 
the  ruling. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  Oent  Di|^ 
IS  1591,  W&2,  ie05-1607,  1024,  ldSl-1645;  Dec.  Dig.  274.] 
Trial  281 — Instbuctions — ^Requests. — It  is  not  error  to  refuse  a 
series  of  requested  instructions  where  one  of  the  instructions  is 
erroneous. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Trial,  Gent.  Dig.  ff  484,  600, 
071,  078,  075 ;  Dec.  Dig.  201.] 
MoNOPOLDEB  28— Actions  vob  Dajcagbs  undxb  Anti-Tkust  Act — ^In- 
STBUCTIONS. — ^In  a|i  action  for  damages  under  Anti-Tmat  Act,  f  7^ 
for  violations  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act,  instructions  which 
state  that  a  defendant  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  plaintiff 
company,  and  during  the  time  plaintiff  carried  on  its  business,  was 
acting  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  as  attempting  to  monoiK)- 
Uce  trade,  but  that  the  status  of  defendant  did  not  make  it  liable 
to  plaintiff,  and  plaintiff,  to  recover,  must  show  that  defendant 
used  its  power  in  the  trade  oppressive,  at  least  generally,  and 
thereby  obstructed  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  and  that,  if  plaintiff 
was  sufficiently  capitalized  to  carry  on  a  struggle  under  normal 
conditions,  it  was  immaterial  whether  ft  was  or  was  not  sufficiently 
capitalized  to  meet  a  c<mipetttion  forced  on  it  by  unlawful  means^ 
were  not  objectionable  as  equivalent  to  charging  that,  after  a  mo- 
nopoly had  obtained  a  foothold,  competitors  entered  the  field  at 
their  peril. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  f  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  28.] 
[888]  Appkal  and  Bnoa  078— Nbw  Tbxai*  44— Misoonpuct  of 
JuBT—FiBmiKGS— DiscBsnoN  OP  OoTJBT.— Befosal  of  new  trial  on 
the  ground  of  misconduct  of  the  Jury,  because  having  in  their 
possession,  during  their  deliberation,  papers  not  in  evidence,  is  dis- 
cretionary, and  will  not  be  disturbed,  except  for  abuse  of  discretion. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Brror,  Cent  Dig. 
If  3800-8870;  Dec.  Dig.  978;  New  Trial,  Cent.  Dig.  II  80-85,  105; 
Dec  Dig.  44.] 

In  error  to  tho  DioMct  Coatt  of  the  United  Stated  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey;  J(^n  Rdlstab,  judge. 

Action  by  the  Buckeye  Powder  Company  against  the  E.  T. 
Du  Pont  do  Nemours  Powder  Company  and  others.  There 
was  a  judgment  for  defendants,  and  plaintiff  brings  error. 
AlErmed. 

See,  also,  196  Fed.  614. 
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Twynum  O.  Ahhotty  of  New  York  City,  for  plaintiff  in 
^rror. 

WiUiam  H.  Button,  of  New  York  City,  and  Frank  S. 
Katzenbachy  jr.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  defendants  ia  error. 

Beforet  Bupfikqtom,  McPHSBaox,  and  WooxjLar,  Circuit 
Judges. 
McPherson,  Circuit  Judge. 

In  this  action  at  law,  which  is  brought  under  secti<m  7  of 
the  Antsi-Trust  Act  of  1890,  the  Buckeye  Powder  Company, 
lOi  Ohio  corporation,  is  the  plaintiff,  and  three  New  Jersey 
corporations  are  defendants — the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company,  the  Eastern  Dynamite  Company,  and  the 
International  Smokeless  Powder  &  Chemical  Company.  In 
essence  the  declaration  charged  that  the*  plaintiff's  business 
(the  manufacture  of  black  blasting  powder)  had  been 
greatly  injured  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  defendants' 
unlawful  conduct,  in  violation  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act. 
Treble,  damages  were  asked  for,  amovuiting  to  nearly 
$4,000,000,  althou^  this  demand  was  mueh  reduced  at  the 
end  of  the  trial,  and  the  dispute  occupied  the  time  of  a  court 
and  jury  during  nearly  all  the  working  days  between  Sep- 
tember 2,4,  1913,  and  February  25  of  the  following  year. 
The  case  was  submitted  in  a  comprehensive  change  marked 
by  great  ability  and  painstaidngoare^  and  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  ^  no  cause  of  action  as  to  all  the  defendants." 
So  far  as  the  Dynamite  Company  and  the  International 
Company  are  concerned,  this  was  a  directed  verdict,  the  trial 
judge  holding  that  the  evidence  did.  n^ot  establish  their  par- 
ticipation in  any  unlawful  act;  but  the  liability  of  the  Du 
Pont  Company  was  submitted  to  the  jury  and  was  passed  on 
by  thal^  tribunal  Nearly  70  errors  are  assigned  on  the  pend- 
ing writ,  but  20  oi  them  are  not  pressed^  and  some  that  relate 
to  the  measure  of  ^^wt^gp^  are  not  now  important.  Those 
that  still  need  attention  can  be  considered  more  satififa^etorilj 
by  taking  up  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  than  by  taking 
them  up  seriatim.    A  short  preliminary  statement  tsm^  be 
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desirable  in  order  to  explain  some  of  the  queationB  that  ireve 
presented  to  the  court  and  jury. 

[1]  First,  the  relevant  datea  The  Buckejpe  Company 
was  incorporated  in  January,  1908.  It  began  business  the 
following  September  and  abandoned  the  field  five  years  later, 
in  September,  1908.  The  Da  [884]  Pont  Company  was 
incorporated  in  May,  1908,  succeeding  a  number  of  earlier 
enterprises.  The  oth^  defendants  are  older,  the  Eastern 
Dynamite  Company  going  back  to  1896,  and  the  Inter- 
national Company  to  some  date  we  have  not  found  in  the 
record,  but  apparently  several  years  at  least  before  1903. 
The  defendants  admitted  their  participation  in  an  illegal 
trade  association  as  late  as  June  80,  1904,  but  denied  that 
sudi  participation  continued  thereafter.  In  June,  1911,  tiie 
three  defendants,  in  company  with  26  other  corporations  and 
individuals,  were  adjudged  to  have  violated  the  Anti-Trust 
Act  United  States  v.  Du  Pont  Co.  (C.  C.  8d  Circ.)  188  Fed., 
127.  But,  as  the  Qovemment^s  object  in  that  suit  was  merely 
to  dissolve  an  unlawful  combination,  we  need  hardly  say 
that,  under  the  long-established  rules  of  evidence  that  were 
in  force  until  a  few  months  ago  the  Buckeye  Company  (a 
stranger  to  that  proceeding)  could  not  avail  itself  in  the 
present  suit  either  of  the  evidence  then  given  or  of  the  decree. 
It  is  true  that  these  rules  have  since  been  changed  by  section 
6  oi  the  act  of  October  16, 1914  (88  Stat.,  781,  c.  821),  whidi 
provides  that : 

'^A  final  judgment  or  decree  hereafter  rendered  *  *  *  In  any 
milt  or  iNNMeedteg  In  equity  Iwooglit  1^  or  oa  behalf  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Antl-^^mst  laws  to  the  eflBeot  that  a  defendant  has  vlo- 
liLted  said  laws  shaU  be  prima  facie  evidence  against  such  defendant  In 
any  suit  or  proceeding  broui^t  by  any  other  party  against  such 
defendant  under  said  laws  as  to  all  matters  respecting  which  said 
Judgment  or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel  as  between  the  parties 
thereto." 

But  as  this  statute  had  not  been  passed  when  the  trial 
took  place,  and,  moreover,  as  the  express  terms  of  the  section 
confine  it  to  future  judgments  or  decrees,  the  Buckeye  Com- 
pany was  obliged  to  offer  evidence  to  prove  the  aflSrmative 
of  tiie  issues  in  the  present  suit:  (1)  That  the  defendants 
had  violated  the  Anti-Trust  Act;  and  (2)  that  by  sudb  viola- 
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tiim  they  had  so  mjured  the  plaintiff  that  damages  shoald  be 
awarded.  Voluminous  evidence  on  these  issues  in  many  of 
their  aspects  was  offered  by  both  parties,  and  the  verdict 
has  settled  numerous  questions  of  fact  in  favor  of  the 
defendant& 

[2]  We  need  not  dwdl  upon  the  point  that  we  have  no 
power  to  determine  (as  we  are  asked  to  do)  whether  the 
verdict  was  in  accord  with  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  or 
to  review  the  finding  of  the  jury  on  any  disputed  fact.  Our 
only  business  is  to  inquire  whether  the  assignments  of  error 
that  were  properly  taken  disclose  any  material  mistake  in 
the  trial.  For  this  reason  much  of  the  plaintiff^s  argument 
must  be  laid  aside  as  irrelevant;  indeed,  the  brief  contains 
so  much  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious attack  on  the  verdict  that  we  have  not  always  found 
it  easy  to  disentangle  the  questions  of  law  that  lie  within 
our  province  from  the  questions  of  fact  that  lie  outside. 

In  a  few  words,  the  situation  below  was  this:  The  plain- 
tiff charged,  and  attempted  to  prove,  that  an  unlawful  and 
extensive  combination  in  several  forms  had  existed  for  more 
than  30  years,  the  object  of  the  evidence  bdng  to  establish 
the  fact  that  a  more  or  less  complete  monopoly  had  been 
created  of  the  trade  in  powder  (especially  in  black  blasting 
powder)  and  other  explosives;  that  this  attempted  monop- 
oly ^d  consequent  restraint  of  trade  had  been  substantially 
successful,  and  was  maintained  from  January,  1903,  to  the 
end  of  1908,  the  whole  [885]  period  covered  by  the  suit; 
that  R.  S.  Waddell,  a  man  with  large  experience  in  the 
trade,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  defendants  for  more 
than  20  years,  had  undertaken  to  organize  the  plaintiff  cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  making  and  selling  black  blast- 
ing powder;  that  the  defendants  thereupon  began  to  inter- 
fere with  his  project  in  various  unlawful  ways;  and  that 
these  attempts  to  injure  the  business  continued  after  the 
Buckeye  Company  had  been  incorporated  and  after  its  plant 
had  been  built  near  Peoria,  111.  Chai^^es  of  oppressive  con- 
duct were  set  forth  in  great  detail;  some  of  such  acts  being 
directed  specifically  against  the  plaintiff,  and  other  acts 
being  directed  against  the  plaintiff  in  company  with  other  of 
the  defendant's  rivala   As  a  result  the  Buckeye  Company  al- 
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kged  that  its  enterprise  soflbred  injury  Irom  the  beginning, 
and  was  finally  sold  out  and  abandoned  at  a  serious  loss. 

The  defendants  denied  these  charges,  and  the'plaintiff 
(having  the  burden  of  proof)  undertook  to  prove  s<Mne  of 
them,  but  by  no  means  all.  Much  conflicting  evidnce  was 
taken,  filling  a  record  of  several  thousand  pages.  Among 
other  matters  the  defendants  contended  that  they  had  done 
nothing  to  bring  about  any  abnormal  conditions  in  the  trade, 
and,  if  the  plaintiff  had  suffered  loss  from  such  conditions, 
its  misfortune  should  not  be  laid  at  their  door.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  insisted  that  the  plaintiff's  troubles  were  due  to 
its  own  faults  or  blimders,  such  as  improper  organization, 
lack  of  capital,  insufficient  experience,  inattention  to  busi- 
ness, misrepresentations  to  customers,  inability  to  fill  orders, 
and  furnishing  bad  powder.  A  great  deal  of  the  record  is 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  dispute,,  and  many  witnesses 
testified  that  the  defendants  did  not  interfere  with  the  plain- 
tiff's customers  or  entice  them  away.  When  they  left,  it  was 
because  the  plaintiff  had  not  satisfied  them.  To  refute  the 
charge  that  the  defendants  had  oppressively  and  illegally 
lowered  prices,  evidence  was  offered  that  during  the  period 
in  question  there  was  much  independent  competition,  led  by 
the  plaintiff  itself,  and  that  this  competition  was  the  prevail- 
ing, if  not  the  sole,  factor  in  lowmng  prices.  There  was  also 
evidence  that  the  Du  Pont  Company's  hold  on  the  trade,  and 
the  volume  of  its  business,  continually  diminished  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  suit. 

[3]  Two  distinct  defenses  were  therefore  set  up:  (1)  A 
denial  that  the  Anti-Trust  Act  had  been  violated  by  the  de- 
fendants after  June  80, 1904;  and  (2)  an  assertion  that,  even 
if  such  violation  had  taken  place,  the  plaintiff  had  suffered 
no  injury  therefrom,  but  had  met  with  loss  and  final  failure 
because  its  equipment  had  not  been  adequate,  and  its  man- 
agement had  not  been  competent.  Each  defense  raised  nu- 
merous questions  of  fact,  and,  as  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
Du  Pont  Company  may  have  been  founded  as  well  upon  one 
defense  as  upon  the  other,  the  legal  rulings  that  are  relevant 
to  either  defense  are  open  to  the  plaintiff's  attadc.  Let  us 
torn  to  such  of  the  legal  questions  as  we  think  it  necessary  t& 
notice. 
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[4].  L  Ib  our  apiBioa  the  dircetioat  to  find  a  Yerdtcb  ia 
favor  oi  the  Dgmamte  Company  and  of  the  IntematioDbal 
Company  was  onxaet.  Neither  o£  these  oorporattons  aMUu- 
iactured  or  tmded  in  blaok  blasting  powder  (which  was  the 
particular  busuass  the  defendants  were  charged  with  re- 
straining or  monopolizing),  and  thedr  indirect  connectioa 
with  the  alleged  unlawful  combination  was  rested  almost 
wholly  [886]  on  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  each 
w.as  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Du  Pont  Company.  Obvi- 
ously, however,  this  fact  alone  did  not  prove  their  partici- 
pation in  a  conspiracy,  and»  as  there  was  almost  nothing  else 
to  support  the  allegation,  we  need  not  take  further  time  to 
discuss  it  Moreover,  only  selected  portions  of  the  evidence 
are  before  us,  and  the  district  judge  very  properly  called 
attention  to  this  fact  when  he  granted  the  exception  now 
being  considered,  saying: 

"In  n^  Judgment  tUs  exception  to  be  oonsidered  slioiiUI  haiw 

l)e];an4  it  the  entire  record,  but  it  is  allowed  and  signed  that  tte 
plaintiff  may  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  case  I  am  in  error  in  that  view." 

[5]  9*  The  plaintiff  complains  also  because  the  trial  jud^ge 
required  it  to  elect  whether  it  would  insist  before  the  jury 
on  a  violation  of  section  1.  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  or  on  a 
violation  of  section  2.  Manifestly,  the  correctness  of  this 
ruling  also  can  only  be  satisfaotorily  reviewed  upon  the 
whole  record,  and  what  we  have  just  said  applies  to  this 
as9gnmeat  as  welL 

[6,  7]  Moreover,  we  may  take  note  of  the  fact  that  this 
subject  had  evidently  been  a  source  of  contention  from  the 
beginning  of  the  suit,  as  wiU  appea^r  from  Judge  Bellstab's 
opinion  in  (D.  C.)  196  Fed;  514,  where  the  original  dec- 
laration is  printed.  The  question  a£  duplicity  was  thus 
raised  at  an  early  stage,  and  as  a  result  of  that  decision,  an 
amended  declaration  was  afterwards  filed.  But  this  also 
contained  cmly  one  count,  and  as  Judge  Lanning  (sitting 
in  the  Circuit  Oourt  fat  the  District  of  New  Jersey)  had 
already  decided  in  Bice  v.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (C.  C.)  134 
Fed.  464,  that  a  declaration  in  a  similar  snit  under  the  same 
section  was  bad  for  duplicity  because  it  combined  two  causes 
el  action  in  one  count,  we  think  the  trial  judge  was  suffir 
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ciently  justified  in  i^uiring  the  plaintiC  to  eleiit.  ^Bffit^  in 
any  event,  we  do  not  see  how  the  ruling  could  have  done 
harm.  If  the  declaration  did  not  support  aUem«ti*ve 
charges,  and  if  such  charges  were  regarded  as  important 
to  the  case,  the  easy  remedy  by  amendment  was  at  hand. 
It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  ask 
to  amend,  for  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  anyone 
could  doubt,  at  the  end  of  this  five  months'  trial,  that  the 
plaintiff's  case  depended  for  success  upon  the  truth  of  the 
charge  (to  which  practically  all  the  evidence  was  directed) 
that  the  defendants  had  unlawfully  attempted  to  monopolize 
a  large  part  of  the  trade  in  blacdc  powder.  The  case  was 
certainly  tried  on  the  merits,  and  the  ruling  complained  of 
was  harmless,  even  if  it  were  formally  erroneous. 

[8]  3.  If  we  are  to  understand  that  the  plaintiff  is  seri- 
oudy  insisting  that  the  court  erred  in  refusing  leave  to 
offer  the  decrees  in  evidence  that  were  entered  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's suit  {[C.  C]  188  Fed.  127),  we  shall  only  say 
in  rejdy  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  rule  of  evidence  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  trial  that  would  have  warranted 
the  court  in  making  a  different  decision.  The  parties  in 
the  two  suits  were  different;  the  subject  matter  was  dif- 
ferent; and  the  trial  judge's  ruling  is  so  fully  justified  by 
the  well-established  law  then  existing  that  no  supporting 
authority  need  be  cited. 

[9]  4.  Some  of  the  assignments  are  not  the  subject  of  a 
proper  exception.  At  the  close  of  the  evidence  the  plaintiff 
submitted  a  series  [887]  of  27  requests  for  instruction,  and 
the  trial  judge  did  not  answer  them  specifically,  believing 
that  he  had  substantially  answered  them  in  his  general  in- 
structions, as  of  course  he  had  a  right  to  do.  This  is  evident 
from  what  he  said  at  the  end  of  the  charge : 

"As  to  the  plaintilTs  requests,  as  I  recall  it,  I  have  touched  upon 
every  one  of  these  requests,  and  I  therefore  will  not  charge  them  In 
tbe  language  requested,  but  eoanael  nuy  take  an  exception,  of  course, 
to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  qE^edflcaily  charge  In  the  precise  language 
requested." 

This,  of  course,  invited  counsel  to  point  but  which  instruc- 
tions, if  any,  they  did  not  regard  as  sufficiently  answered  in 
the  general  charge.    Many  decisions  declare  that  fairness 
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to  the  court  requires  this  to  be  done ;  but  tiie  plaintiff's  conn- 
sdy  instead  of  specifying  errors  or  omissions  or  insufficient 
answers^  asked  for  an  exception  in  the  most  general  language 
possible:  ^^We  also  except  to  that  portion  of  your  honor's 
charge  which  refuses  to  give  our  instructions,  except  as 
charged."  The  Supreme  Court  has  several  times  decided 
that  such  an  exception  does  not  call  the  court's  attention 
properly  to  what  is  objected  to,  and  is  therefore  insufficient. 
Beaver  v.  Taylor,  93  U.  S.  55,  28  L.  Ed.  797;  Upton  v.  Me- 
LauffhUnj  105  U.  S.  646,  26  L.  Ed.  1197;  Jones  t.  BaOroad, 
167  U.  S.  682,  15  Sup.  Ct  719,  39  L.  Ed.  856;  Thiede  v. 
Utakj  169  U.  S.  621, 16  Sup.  Ct.  62, 40  L,  Ed.  237. 

[10]  And,  as  the  fourth  request  of  the  series  is  not  sound, 
the  action  of  the  trial  judge  is  also  supported  by  Moulor  ▼. 
Insurance  Co.,  Ill  U.  8.  337,  4  Sup.  CJt.  466,  28  L.  Ed.  447, 
and  Bogk  v.  GasaeHj  149  U.  S.  26,  13  Sup.  Ct  788,  87  L. 
Ed.  631. 

[11]  6.  The  plaintiff  also  cmnplains  of  certain  parts  of 
the  charge  as  erroneous  on  the  ground  that  the  court's  lan- 
guage was: 

M«  «  «  Tantamoont  to  saying  that  monopoly  needs  but  to 
obtain  a  foothold,  and  thereafter  competitors  mnst  enter  the  fl^d 
at  their  peril.  It  was  a  yirtnal  direction  of  a  yerdict  for  the  de- 
fendants, because  it  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  long-continued 
▼iolation  of  the  law  may  ripen  into  privilege  and  may  become  a 
vested  right  It  is  a  most  dangerous  doctrine  that  monopoly  can 
gain  the  right  to  perpetuate  itself  by  prescription ;  that  one  who  may 
venture  into  the  field  occupied  by  it  must  do  so  at  his  peril*  and. 
if  he  does  so  with  knowledge  of  its  existence^  can  claim  no  protec- 
tion from  its  unlawful  methods." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  instructions  of  the 
learned  judge  carry  no  such  meaning,  and  could  have  had  no 
such  effect.  After  a  preluninary  statement  outlining  the 
previous  history  of  the  powder  trade,  he  told  the  jury  dis- 
tinctly that: 

*'The  defendant  (the  Du  Pont  Powder  Oompany)  therefore,  at  the 
time  of  the  organisation  of  the  plainttlT  company,  «  «  *  and  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  the  plaintiff  carried  on  its  business,  was  acting 
in  violation  of  the  Antl'^Tmst  Act  as  attempting  to  moaqpoUse  the 
trade  in  powder,  which  subjected  it  to  be  dissolved  as  such  by  direct 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Grovernment*' 
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He  added,  however,  the  qualification  that  was  called  for  by 
the  nature  of  the  case  on  trial : 

'*  The  fact  that  the  statiis  of  the  defendant  was  such,  however,  that» 
nnder  a  direct  attack  by  the  Goyemment,  It  would  be  dissolved  as  an 
unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  an  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize, would  not  alone  make  it  liable  in  an  action  for  damages.  Such 
a  suit  can  be  maintained  only  for  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  such 
attempted  monopolization,  so  that,  in  a  suit  for  damages,  the  defend- 
ant is  entitled  to  more  defenses  than  would  [888]  be  available  In  a 
suit  brought  by  the  Government  for  dissolution,  and  the  plaintiff  In 
such  a  suit  has  more  to  prove  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  decree  In 
the  Government  suit.  It  becomes  Important,  therefore,  to  Inquire  into 
the  relationship  which  the  defendant  bore  to  the  powder  trade  gen- 
erally at  the  time  when  the  plaintiff  asserts  its  promoter  first  de- 
clared his  intent  to  engage  In  the  powder  business,  and  its  subsequent 
relationship  toward  such  trade  generally,  and  to  the  plaintiff  In  par- 
ticular, during  the  years  1903  to  1906,  within  which  period  the  plain- 
tiff claims  it  was  being  injured  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  the  defendant, 
and  which  it  alleges  were  unlawful  and  within  the  operation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act,  as  attempts  to  monopolize  the  powder  trade." 

He  then  summarized  the  foregoing  paragraph,  repeating 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  defendant  owed  much  of  its 
growth  and  power  in  the  trade  to  unlawful  acts  in  the  past, 
and  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  some  of  such  un* 
lawful  acts,  did  not  make  it  liable  in  damages.  Then  f oUowa 
immediately  one  of  the  passages  attacked  in  the  words  al- 
ready quoted  from  the  plaintiff's  brief : 

''This  suit  is  unique  in  many  respects.  The  plaintiff,  as  a  corpo- 
ration and  as  a  competitor  in  the  powder  business,  is  d«ie  to  the 
efforts  of  R.  S.  WaddeU,  its  chief  witness  in  the  suit  He  organiased 
it  shortly  after  he  separated  himself  from  his  employment  with  the 
defendant,  with  which  and  its  predecessors  he  had  been  identified 
for  about  20  years.  His  services,  while  in  the  employment  of  the 
Du  Pont  interests,  brought  him  In  touch  with  their  business  policies 
and  operations  in  the  vending  of  powder.  He  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  trade  associations,  and  of  such  of  the  restraints  and  limitations 
put  upon  its  members  as  related  to  the  apportionment  of  the  trade 
and  the  fixing  of  prices.  The  comparative  size  of  the  defendant's 
capacity  for  output  in  relation  to  other  powder  manufacturers,  and 
its  influence  as  a  factor  in  the  trade  generally,  were  known  to  him 
when  he  severed  his  connection,  and  when  he  conceived  and  began  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  of  entering  taito  sodi  powder  field  as  a  com- 
petitor. The  plaintifl  does  not  occupy  the  same  position  as  a  c<ikii' 
petitor  in  ertstewce  daring  the  period  that  this  infloenee  was  being 
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developed,  and  who  laay  have  been,  during  the  covrae  of  avch  deviAop- 
ment,  aa  well  as  after  it  had  reached  the  height  of  Its  power,  injured 
in  its  business  or  property  by  reason  thereof,  but  is  here  as  one 
entering  the  competitive  field  when  such  growth  and  influence  have 
beoi  established.  To  it  (the  plaintifT)  this  influence  and  power  of 
the  defendant  when  It  (the  plaintiff)  was  launched  into  the  powder 
field  is  not  in  itself  actionable,  even  though  that  status  is  due  in  part 
to  methods  which  are  prohibited  by  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  and,  before  the 
plaintiff  can  recover,  it  must  establish  that  the  defendant  used  its 
power  in  the  trade  oppressively,  not  necessarily  against  the  plaintilf 
alone,  but  at  least  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  generally ;  that  is, 
that  it  used  such  methods  as,  backed  by  its  influential  position,  tended 
to  the  suppression  of  open  competition  and  to  obstruct  the  free  flow 
of  commerce  (the  trade  conditions  sought  to  be  secured  and  protected 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act),  and  that  it  (the  plaintiff) 
was  injured  by  reason  thereof." 

We  confess  our  inability  to  see  anything  objectionable  in 
this  language.  It  states  nothing  but  indisputable  facts, 
and  does  not  take  on  a  harmful  character,  evei)  when  it  is 
bracketed  with  the  -second  passage  complained  of.  This  is 
taken  out  of  its  place  in  another  portion  of  the  charge,  where 
the  learned  judge  was  dealing  with  a  wholly  different  sub- 
ject, namely,  with  the  question  whether  the  plaintiff  had 
been  properly  equipped  and  capitalized ;  this  matter  having 
«  direct  bearing  on  the  defendants'  allegation  that  the  Buck- 
eye enterprise  was  organized  merely  to  be  sold  out,  and  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  bona  itde  factory  at  all : 

*'  Mr.  Waddell,  as  already  stated,  was  well  adTlsed,  when  he  pro- 
moted Una  plaintiff  comiuiny,  of  the  defendant's  business  catmclty 
and  policies.  He  [S§9]  had  been  its  agent  for  a  long  period,  during 
which  several  severe  eompetttive  struggles  took  place,  and  he  Itnew 
the  outoome  thereof,  and  which  was,  generally  sp^aldng,  the  taking 
over  in  one  form  or  abother  of  sudi  newcomers,  and  at  least  in  one 
instance  (that  of  thfe  Indiana)  at  a  consMerabte  profit  to  the  own- 
ers of  tiiat  company.  Of  course,  Mr.  Waddell,  or  the  company  which 
he  formed,  had  a  ri|^  to  go  into  boslness,  and  the  motive  tar  enter- 
ing into  sudi  business  is  of  little  moment,  so  far  as  their  rights  were 
concerned;  but,  If  he  was  actuated  by  the  belief  that  hts  company 
would  meet  with  a  like  experience  'after  some  eotnpetttive  stmgsfes. 
It  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  plaintiff  was 
sufficiently  capltaUsed  to  «B^ge  In  the  struggle  for  the  market 
already  occupied.  Of  ciMarse»  if  you  flnd  that  It  was  stifllci€aitly 
oapltaUsed,  or  that  it  had  sujOlclent  flnandiA  backing  to  weathor  a 
struggle  eanried  on  under  normal  <ir  lawful  competitive  clttidlllQM% 
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that  is  a  sofBdent  answer,  and  it  wonld  make  no  difference  whetber 
it  was  or  was  not  sufficiently  capitalized  to  meet  a  competition  forced 
upon  it  by  unlawful  means.** 

Certainly,  as  we  think,  no  sound  criticism  can  be  made  of 
these  passages,  either  taken  singly  or  placed  side  by  side, 
and  we  shall  make  no  further  comment  upon  them. 

6.  With  one  exception,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take 
up  separately  any  other  subject  embraced  in  the  assign- 
ments of  error.  They  have  all  been  examined  and  consid- 
ered, and  in  our  opinion  none  of  the  rulings  and  instructions 
complained  of  could  have  been  materially  harmful,  even  if 
a  minute  scrutiny  might  disclose  an  occasional  lapse  from 
an  ideal  standard.  No  record  could  come  unscathed  through 
such  an  ordeal  after  a  five  months'  trial,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  district  judge  that  so  little  of  importance  is 
now  urged  for  reversal.  Many  of  the  assignments  seem  to 
be  of  very  slight  importance,  indeed,  and  may  be  passed 
without  discussion. 

[12]  7.  The  only  subject  that  may  need  a  few  words  of 
separate  consideration  is  the  refusal  to  grant  a  new  trial. 
The  principal  ground  of  complaint  pressed  upon  us  is  the 
fact  that,  while  the  jury  were  deliberating  on  their  verdict, 
they  had  in  their  possession  two  papers,  whose  contents  are 
said  to  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  influence  them  im- 
properly. This  matter,  however,  has  already  been  heard  and 
decided  by  the  district  court,  and  we  find  nothing  in  the  rec- 
ord to  make  the  present  situation  exceptional.  The  facts!  are 
these:  After  the  verdict  was  rendered  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  was  made  and  entertained.  It  assigned  the  usual  gen- 
eral and  formal  reasons  (that  the  verdict  was  against  the 
law  and  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and  that  the 
charge  was  erroneous  both  in  what  it  said  and  in  what  it 
failed  to  say),  and  then  added  a  special  reason  to  the  effect 
that  the  jury  had  had  before  it  certain  letters  and  other 
papers  that  were  not  in  evidence.  Manifestly  this  reason 
required  the  taking  of  testimony,  and  accordingly  a  number 
of  witnesses  were  examined.  On  April  10  the  motion  was 
fully  argued  before  the  court,  and  was  refused  after  what 
was  evidently  a  thorough  consideration.    The  rule  in  the 
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Federal  courts  being  well  settled  that  such  a  refusal  is  a  mat- 
ter of  discretion  that  will  not  be  reviewed  except  for  abuse, 
we  shall  only  add  that  we  have  read  and  considered  every- 
thing contained  in  the  record  on  this  subject  and  can  see  no 
sufficient  ground  for  interfering  with  what  was  done  by  the 
court  below.  Indeed,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  subject 
may  perhaps  have  been  brought  before  us  under  a  misap- 
preh^ision,  for  it  was  argued  as  if  the  district  judge  had  re- 
fused to  [890]  hear  and  entertain  the  motion  at  all,  except 
upon  the  special  reason  referred  to  above,  although  (as  we 
understand  the  record)  the  facts  do  not  support  such  a  posi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  motion  was  made,  and  was 
promptly  entertained,  the  court  made  an  order  for  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony,  witnesses  were  examined,  argument  was 
heard,  and  on  April  10  the  whole  subject  was  disposed  of  by 
an  order  discharging  the  rule  that  had  been  granted  and 
i^fusmg  the  motion.  We  see  nothing  reviewable  in  such  a 
proceeding. 

On  the  whole  case  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had 
a  fair  and  pati^it  trial,  and  that  whatever  complaint  he  may 
have  should  be  directed  to  the  verdict  rather  than  the  action 
of  the  court 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 


LOCEEK  ET  AL.  v.  AMERICAN  TOBACCX)  CO. 
ET  AL.» 

(District  Oourt,  S.  D.  New  York.    Januarj  22, 1912.) 

£194  Fed.  Bep.,  292.] 

PLEADiiva  (I  320) — Bill  of  Pabtictjlabs. — ^Where,  In  an  action  tor 
damages  tor  injuries  sustained  by  an  alleged  unlawful  combination 
In  restraint  of  trade,  the  comiOaint  aUeged  a  combination,  which 
was  not  against  iHaintifCg  specifioaHy,  the  proof  of  which  miglit  he 
founded  on  inferenoea  to  be  ^rawn  from  the  coi^r^  of  Irnfllnmi, 
and  two  of  the  defendants  had  .already  been  held  to  have  partM- 

•  For  iater  opiaions  (197  FedL  486)  see  poH,  page  632;  (2210  ilML 
978)  see  po9t,  page  614;  (218  Fed«  447)  see  poft,  pt^^  618. 
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pated  In  tbe  illegal  combination  in  a  proceeding  brought  by  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  the  other  had  knowledge 
of  its  own  relation  to  tlie  deCendantB  and  wherein  it  participated 
in  any  comUnation,  defoidants  were  not  entitled  to  a  biil  of  par- 
UcnJara,  alleging  speeido  detalto  of  the  combination  and  its  effect 
on  plaintiffs.* 

[Ed.  Note.-— For  other  cases,  see  Pleading,  Cent.  Dig.  f  972 ;  Dec 
Dig.  f  320.1 
PuuDiNo  (f  817) — Bill  or  PAsnctTLABs — SnociAL  IifjVBT. — Where, 
In  an  action  to  recover  damages  Cor  Injories  doe  to  an  alleged 
unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  the  damagee  claimed 
were  very  larger  and  were  in  the  nature  of  special  damages,  de- 
fendants were  entitled  to  a  bill  of  particulars  with  reference 
thereto. 

[Bd.  KonrK. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Pleading,  Dec.  Dig.  I  817.] 

At  Law.  Action  by  John  A.  Locker  and  another,  trading 
as  E.  Looker  &  Co.,  against  the  American  Tobacco  'Oofupany, 
the  Metropolitan  Tobacco  Company,  and  othera  On  appli- 
cation for  bill  of  particttlmrs.    Granted  in  part. 

Charlea  Duehhind  for  pkintiffii. 

NicoUi  Anable^  Lindsay  it  FuUer  for  delendmnts  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Co.  and  others. 

GoldamUh,  Cohen,  Vole  dh  Weiss  for  defendant  Metro- 
politan Tobacco  Co. 

Wabd,  Circuit  Judge. 

The  court,  when  asked  to  order  a  bill  of  particulars,  has 
to  steer  between  two  evils,  namely,  unreasonably  restricting 
the  plaintiflTs  case  or  exposing  the  defendant  to  surprise  st 
the  trial. 

{^1]  The  combination  alleged  in  the  complaint  is  not  one 
against  the  plaintiff  specifically,  in  which  case  greater  par- 
ticularity might  be  required,  but  against  the  public  gener- 
ally. The  proof  of  it  may  be  founded  on  inforanees  to  be 
drawn  from  the  course  of  business,  and  the  plaintiffs  may 

•SyllabtB  eoprrighted,  3912,  bgr  West  PublicAflBg  OoniiaDy. 
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be  unable  to  sta^te  specific  details.  The  other  defendants, 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the  American  Snuff  Ck>m- 
pany,  and  Blackwell's  Duriiam  Tobacco  Company,  have  al- 
ready been  held  to  have  participated  in  an  illegal  combina- 
tion in  a  proceeding  brought  by  the  United  States  on  be- 
half of  the  public.  The  defendant  the  Metropolitan  To- 
bacco Company,  which  asks  for  the  bill  of  particulars,  of 
course  has  knowledge  of  its  own  relation  to  its  co-defend- 
ants, and  whether  it  had  participated  in  any  combination, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  charges  in  articles  32  to  40  of 
the  complaint,  in  which  it  is  specifically  named.  Its  co- 
defendants  may  be  [233]  relied  on  to  meet  other  charges 
in  the  complaint  of  which  it  has  no  direct  knowledge. 

[2]  In  view  of  all  the  circufaistanoes,  I  think  the  pleading 
sufficiently  apprises  the  Metropolitan  Tobacco  Company  of 
what  it  will  have  to  meet  at  the  trial;  but  the  damages 
claimed  being  very  large,  and  being  in  the  nature  of  special 
damages,  I  think  the  defendants  are  entitled  to  a  bill  of 
particulars  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  damage  the 
plaintiffs  have  suffered  since  the  year  1905,  and  how  the 
same  resulted  from  the  conspiracy  alleged  in  the  complaint 

To  that  extent  the  motion  is  granted^ 


LOCKER  ET  AL.  v.  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO. 
ET  AL.- 

(District  Court,  S.  D.  New  York.    July  18.  1912.) 

[Ij97  Fed.  E^..  409.J 

MoNOFOLiie  <l  28)^Fbdbiai«  ARir-TBiisr  Act<— Viou^noif— TEbbIb 
Damages — Right  of  Action. — ^To  give  a  private  right  of  action 
under  Anti-Trust  Act,  July  2,  180O,  c  647.  §  7,  26  Stat,  210  (U.  S. 
Gomp.  St  1001.  p.  3202).  for  treble  damages  for  injury  done  to 
plaintiffs  business  through  a  Combination  by  defendants  in  restraint 
of  trade,  the  cause  6t  action  mtlst  be  complete  wh«n  suit  is  brou||ht; 
the  Government  alone  having  power  to  <dieclc  future  contemplated 
unlawful  acts,  and  hence^  in.  an  a^ioa  against  several  defendiinte, 

•  For  prior  opinion  (104  Fed..  2^)  aee  onie,  pa«Q  610.  For  later 
opinions  (200  Fed«,  973),  see  po9t,  pAi^  614;  (218  Fed«  474),  see  po9t, 
page  61S. 
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piaintllf  ifl  not  entitled  to  bring  in  as  defendants  corporations  which 
were  organized  after  the  action  was  brought.* 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent  Dig.,  f  18; 
Dec.  Dig.,  f  28.] 

Action  by  John  A.  Liocker  and  another  against  the  Aineri- 
can  Tobacco  Company  and  others.  On  motion  for  leave  to 
amend  sunmions  by  inserting  the  names  of  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  Tobacco  Company  and  the  P.  Lorillard  Ccnnpasiy  as 
co-defendants  and  to  amend  the  complaint  by  inserting  vari- 
ous allegations  as  to  acts  done  by  them.   Motion  overruled. 

See,  also,  194  Fed.,  232. 

[496]    Lacohbb,  Circuit  Judge. 

This  is  an  action  against  the  four  named  defendants  to 
recover  treble  damages  for  injury  alleged  to  have  been  done 
to  plaintiff's  business  by  reason  of  said  defendants  having 
entered  into  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  car- 
ried on  such  combination  in  such  a  way  that  plaintiff's  busi- 
ness sustained  the  injury  complained  of.  The  action  is 
brought  under  the  seventh  section  of  the  Federal  Anti-Trust 
Act  July  2,  1890.  Its  gravamen  is  tortious  action,  and  it 
is  elementary  that  the  cause  of  action  must  be  complete 
when  suit  is  brought.  Until  the  wrong  is  dcme  and  the 
injury  suffered,  there  is  no  cause  of  action  imder  this  sec- 
tion. Threatened  wrong  and  apprehended  loss  are  not 
within  its  provisions.  ,To  the  Federal  Oovemment  alone 
does  the  Anti-Trust  Act  confide  the  power  to  check  future 
contemplated  unlawful  acts  by  injunction.  The  relief  ac- 
corded to  the  individual  is  an  action  at  law  for  treble  dam- 
ages when  he  can  show  that  the  act  has  been  violated,  and 
that  such  violation  has  injured  him  in  his  business  or  prop- 
erty. He  cannot  maintain  such  an  action,  if  his  complaint 
fails  to  show  that  at  or  prior  to  the  time  when  the  action 
is  begun  defendant  had  done  any  act  in  violation  of  the 
statute.  This  analysis  of  the  seventh  section  sufficiently  an- 
swers the  present  application.  The  action  was  begun  June 
10,  1910.  The  two  corporations  which  plaintiff  now  asks 
to  include  as  defendants  were  not  incorporated  until  No- 
vember, 1911.    Since  they  were  not  in  existence  on  and  prior 

•  SyUabiu  tapTrighted*  lftl2»  by  WMt  PubUablng  GompaQsr. . 
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to  June  10,  1910,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  by  fliat 
time  have  done  any  act  in  violation  of  the  statute.  If  sab- 
sequent  to  their  creation  they  have  violated  the  statute, 
and  by  reason  of  such  violation  plaintiff  has  been  injuied  in 
his  business  or  property,  he  may  have  a^good  cause  of  action 
against  them  for  such  tortious  act,  but  that  is  a  new  and 
independent  tort  and  a  separate  cause  of  action  from  the 
one  declMed  on  here« 
The  motion  is  denied* 


LOCKER  ET  AL.  v.  AMEAlCAlf  TOBACCO  CO. 
ET  AL.- 

(District  CJonrt,  S.  D.  N^w  York.    November  29.  1912.) 

[200  Fid  Be|K»0raL) 

Apfsai«  AivD  Bbbor  (f  1039) — Hasmlesb  EBBoa— Bux  or  Pastio 
ui<4BS.— Under  Ck>de  Oiv.  Proc.  N.  Y.  I  5S1,  which  authorizes  courts 
to  require  bills  of  particulars  and  to  preclude  a  party  failing  to 
comply  with  such  an  order  from  introducing  eyidence  of  the  matters 
to  whkb  tile  order  rrtates«  the  funyiOiing  of  a  UU  of  partlcidars  is 
In  itaAt  ft  Umitation  of  claim  to  the  partloutors  stated,  and  whUa  tt 
Is  not  necessary  to  express  the  limitation  tn  the  order,  sudi  a  p^o- 
▼ision  is  not  prejudicial.* 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  Cent  Big. 
If  407!M0S8;  Dec.  Dig.  I  10S9.1 

Pleading  (§  SIT) — ^Bill  of  Pabticuujus. — ^In  an  action  to  recover 
special  damages  in  a  rery  large  sum,  alleged  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  illegal  combination  by  defendants'  In  restraint  oC  tmde^  a 
defendant  is  entitled  te  a  bill  of  particQlars*  steilng  in  what  sudi 
damages  consist,  and  in  what  way  they  were  caused  to  plaintiff  by 
the  alleged  oonfli>iracy. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Pleading,  Gent.  Dig.  fl  954-802; 
Dec.  Dig.  f  317.] 

At  law.  Action  by  John  A.  Locker  and  Elsaa  Locker, 
trading  as  B.  Locker  &  Co.,  against  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  the  American  Snuff  Company,  the  Blackwell's 

ofor  prior  opinions  (194  F^ed.,  2S2),  see  ttnle,  pftge>610;  (19T  Fed., 
495),  see  tnie,  page  (02:  For  later  <^nloa>  (218  Fed.,  44V) ;  see  iMsf, 
page  ei8. 

»8yllalMui  owrlafeiitf^  liifl^  br  Weal  Fal»liahii« 
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Ihirbttffli^  Tobaeeo  CoHipany,  sttd  tbd  M^tn^difkn  Tobacco 
Coiiipany.  On  motion  to  resettle  order  requiring  bill  of 
particolars.    Overruled. 

See,  also,  197  Fed.,  495. 

[974]  Jacob  C.  Brand,  of  New  York  City,  for  plaintiffs. 

Chas.  M.  Sh^afe,  of  New  York  City,  for  defendants. 

WaAi>,  Circuit  Judge. 

Thii^  is  a  motion  by  the  plaintiffs  to  resettle  an  ordefr  ire- 
quiiing  them  to  furnish  a  bill  of  particulars  to  the  Metro- 
politan Tobacco  Company,  one  of  the  defendants.  January 
27,  1912,  the  court  entered  the  following  order: 

'*  Ordei!«d,  that  within  ten  (10)  days  after  tibe  ssrvloe  of  a  copy 
of  this  order  upoa  the  i^ltttilfe,  or  plaintiff's  attorney,  the  plaiatiflil 
serve  upon  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant  Metropolitan  Tobacco 
Company,  at  their  office,  a  verified  bill  of  particulars  showing  the 
amount  and  kind  of  damage  the  plaintiffs  have  suffered  since  the 
year  1905,  and  how  the  same  resulted  from  the  conspiracy  alleged 
in  the  complaint" 

Mareh  11  the  plaintiffs  furnished  a  bill  claiming  $&5,000 
for  loss  of  good  will,  sums  aggr^ating  over  $75,000  for  lo6S 
of  profits  in  t&e  years  from  1905  to  1911,  inclusive,  enhanced 
prices  paid  for  goods  during  the  same  years,  aggregating 
over  $84,000,  and  additional  expenses  incurred  during  the 
same  period,  aggregating  orer  $20,000;  together  with  a  states 
ment  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  losses  were  connected 
with  the  conspiracy  complained  of. 

March  18  the  court  ordered  a  further  bill  of  particulars 
as  follows  : 

"Ordered,  that  the  plaintiffs  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  pfechided 
ftifttk  Introdncing  at  the  trial  of  thir  action  any  evidence  cone^niAiia 
UHeir  damages,  sustained  since  1905,  ottier  than  the  items  set  forth 
in  the  further  bill  of  particulars,  heretofore  furnished  and  dated 
Biwch  11,  1912,  and  that  in  proving  such  damages  they  be  precluded 
from  computing  the  same  by  any  other  method  than  the  one  set 
forth  in  said  further  biU  of  particulars ;  and  it  is 

"  Further  ordered,  that  the  plaintiffs  be,  aM  th«y  lien^y  vte,  dl^ 
rected  to  serve  upon  the  attiomeyli  fbr  the  defendant  IdtetropoHtan 
Tobaoeo  Oompaay,  within  ten  (10)  da^s  after  service  of  a  copy  of 
this  order,  with  notice  of  entry  thereof,  a  second  further  verified  bill 
<tf  particulars,  itemising  and  particularizing  tlie  additional  expenses 
neceMHurily  incurred  by  plalntiffto  for  each  of  the  foUowhig  ]>urtx)iM8» 
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Of^nton  of  the  Court 

liasiely:  In  employing  (1)  extra  satesmen;  (2)  extra  tayen;  (S) 
extra  drivers;  (4)  extra  horses;  (5)  extra  wagons;  and  (6)  in 
granting  extra  inducements,  presents,  premiums,  and  gratuitleB." 

The  plaintiffs  apply  to  resettle  this  order,  by  striking  out 
the  first  paragraph,  which  it  will  be  noted  incorporates  the 
similar  provision  contained  in  the  order  of  January  27. 

It  is  said  that  the  foregoing  order  may  be  understood  by 
the  trial  judge  to  prevent  the  plaintiffs  from  proving  dam- 
ages sustained  before  1905.  It  does  not,  because  the  defend- 
ant Metropolitan  Tobacco  Company  asked  only  for  particu- 
lars of  damage  occurring  after  that  date,  apparently  because 
it  thought  earlier  damages  would  be  barred  by  tbie  statute 
of  limitations. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  order  may  preclude  the  plaintiffs 
from  offering  evidence  of  damages  sustained  between  the 
beginning  of  the  suit  and  the  trial.  Assuming  that  they  have 
sustained  damages  which  could  be  proved  down  to  the  time 
of  trial,  in  accordance  with  the  case  of  Park  <&  Sons  Co.  v. 
Hubbard,  198  N.  Y.  136,  91  N.  E.  261,  it  will  be  their  own 
fault  if  tixey  are  not  allowed  to  do  so,  because  in  their  bill 
of  particulars  they  only  alleged  damages  sustained  down  to 
[975]  and  including  1911,  without  claiming  prospective 
damages  after  that  date. 

[1]  The  plaintiffs  quite  truly  say  that  the  provi^on  ccmi- 
tained  in  section  531  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  as  to 
preclusion  applies  only  where,  a  bill  of  particulars  having 
been  ordered,  none  at  all  has  been  furnished ;  also  that  the 
proper  practice  is,  not  to  include  the  provision  as  to  preclu- 
sion in  the  order  granting  the  bill  of  particulars,  but  to  re- 
quire a  separate  independent  order  to  that  effect  if  no  bill 
is  furnished.  This  gives  the  party  in  default  a  locus  poeni- 
tentisB-  Reader  v.  Hoggin,  114  App.  Div.  112,  99  N.  Y. 
Supp.  681;  Foster  v.  Curtis,  121  App.  Div.  689,  106  N.  Y. 
Supp.  388;  Hein  v.  Honduras  Syndicate,  138  App.  Div.  786, 
128  N.  Y.  Supp.  431.  But  the  furnishing  of  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars is  in  itself  a  limitation  of  claim  to  the  particulars  stated 
in  the  bill.  There  ia  no  need  to  express  the  limitation  in  the 
order,  although  I  think  it  is  often  done.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  such  a  provision  is  superfluous.  Bowman  v. 
Earle,  8  Duer  (N.  Y.)  691;  CochroM  Co.  v.  HoweOs,  81 
Hun,  610,  80  N.  Y.  Supp.  1029. 
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[2]  The.  final  objection,  and  the  really  important  one,  is 
that  the  order  should  not  have  required  the  plaintiffs  to 
fiiate  how  their  alleged  damages  were  caused  by  the  con- 
spiracy complained  of,  and  should  not  have  restricted  them 
to  proof  in  accordance  with  the  particulars  so  furnished. 
This  latter  restriction,  as  pointed  out  abore,  was  unneces- 
sary; for,  if  the  plaintiffs  were  properly  required  to  state 
how  the  damages  they  claimed  were  c<mnected  with  the  con- 
spiracy, the  bill  of  particulars  itself,  without  more,  would 
have  restricted  their  proof  at  the  trial  to  the  method  of  con- 
nection stated  in  it 

Bills  of  particulars  have  grown  from  very  small  and 
technical  beginnings  into  most  important  instruments  of 
justice*  Originally  they  were  confined  to  accounts,  then  ex- 
tended to  contracts  generally,  and  finally  to  torts.  Section 
531  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  authorizes  courts  to 
grant  them  ^  in  any  case.**  While  they  are  not  intended  to 
advise  a  party  of  his  adversary's  evidence  or  theory,  they 
will  be  required,  even  if  that  is  the  effect,  in  cases  where 
justice  necessitates  it  For  instance,  in  actions  for  damages 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  servants,  the  plaintiff  is  con- 
stantly required  to  name  the  servant  alleged  to  have  been 
negligent,  and  to  state  the  particulars  in  which  he  was 
negligent  likewise^  where  the  master's  works,  ways,  or 
machinery  are  complained  of  as  defective,  the  plaintiff  will 
be  required  to  state  the  defects  and  the  way  in  which  they 
caused  his  injuries.  One  of  the  main  purposes  is  to  prevent 
surprise,  and  to  advise  the  party  of  what  he  is  to  meet  at 
the  trial.  Dwyer  v.  Slattery^  118  App.  Div.  345,  103  N.  Y. 
Supp.  433;  Bjark  v,  PoBt^  125  App.  Div.  813,  110  N.  Y. 
Supp.  20&  Very  interesting  oases,  more  applicable  to  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  are  Shaw  v  Stone,  194  App. 
Div.  624,  109  N.  Y.  Supp.  146;  Messer  v.  Aaron,  101  App. 
Div.  169,  91  N.  Y.  Supp.  921;  Mayor  v.  Marrener,  49  How. 
Prac.  (N.  Y.)  86;  Leigh  v.  APwater,  2  Abb.  N.  C.  (N.  Y.) 
419. 

The  claim  in  this  case  is  imusual.  It  is  for  damages  in  a 
very  large  sum,  which,  if  proved,  will  be  trebled.  The 
damages  claimed  are  n<^  general,  such  as  are  necessarily  to 
be  expected,  but  special.    There  is  no  necessary  connection 
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between  tbe  pkntf fs  lose  of  go«i  wiU,  of  [fM]  pt^ls, 
Mid  of  trade,  ftiid  inoreflee  of  exp^isee,  end  the  tampinej 
oompkined  of.  Such  reeuU»  might  have  been  due  to  e  bmiI- 
titttde  of  other  Ottusea.  It  is  fair  that  the  defendant  flhoold 
be  advieed  in  what  way  the  conspiracy  complained  of  re* 
snited  in  these  large  losses,  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  claim  at  the  trial. 
The  motion  is  denied. 


LOCKEB  ET  AU  v.  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  OO.  ET 

AL.« 

(Cttffcalt  Oourt  oC  Appeals,  Seoend  Olrcoit    N^ember  10,  1014.) 

[218  Fed.  Rep.,  447.} 

lioHOFOuaB  (I  28) — Shbicaii  Ami-THUBV  Apt— PAifiiwSj  Fiwrf 
tbat  defendants  bave  violated  the  Sherman  Aatl-Tnist  Act  July  2, 
1800,  c  647,  26  Stat  209  (Gomp.  St  1913,  If  8820-^8830),  will  not 
establish  a  cause  of  action  for  damages  to  plaintiff^  business,  re- 
coverable under  section  7  (888^,  ualeSB  it  is  proved  that  the  de- 
fendants' acts  have  injured  plaintlflls  and  caused  them  dHmagw 
recoverable  at  law.^ 

[Bd.  Note*-— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  18 ;  Dec 
Dig.  f  28.] 

MONOFouxs  (f  17) — SmcKMAN  ANTi-OhrtrsT  Law— IivjtmiEir— Sc&sm 
ov  BusiBTEss — RtvusAL  TO  Siu.  JoBUBSs. — WheHB  Certain  tobacoo 
manufacturers  had  formed  a  oomblnation  in-  restraint  of  trade  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Tnist  Act  and  had  an^oinled  the 
Bi.  Company  their  sole  Jobbing  agent  in  Greater  New  York,  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  not  sell  at  more  than  list  prices,  receiving  a 
discount  on  the  goods  sold,  a  determination  on  its  part  that  it  would 
not  sell  to  other  Jobbers  in  its  territory,  tmt  only  to  retaliefS,  be- 
cause its  former  practice  of  selling,  to  Jobbers  resulted  in  insnlB- 
cient  service  by  its  [448)  salesmen  to  retailers,  sudi  detorminatlsB 
was  not  illegal,  and  did  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  act,  for 
which  a  Jobber,  whose  orders  were  declined,  could  recover  treble 
damages  under  section  7. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  IS*;  IDed 
Dig.  I  17.] 

<For  prior  opinions  (194  Fed.  232)  see  ante,  page  610;  (197  Fed. 
^5)  see  ante,  page  612;  (200  Fed.  973)  see  sale,  page  614. 
^WMm  copyrtihted,  ms,  by  Wsst  FWUiAiag'  CsMj^aay; 
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In  error  to  the  DistxU*  Goart  ol  tiie  United  States  for  the 
Soathem  District  of  New  York 

On  writ  of  error  to  the  Disiaict  Court  for  tiie  Soathem 
District  of  New  York  to  review  a  judgment  in  fftvor  of  the 
defendants.  The  complaint  was  dismissed)  as  to  the  de* 
fendants  Blackwell's  Durham  Tobaceo  Company  and  the 
American  Snuff  Company  and  a  v^diet  was  directed  in 
favor  of  the  American  Tobaooo  Ccnnpany  and  the  Metro* 
politan  Tobacco  Company.  An  action  similar  to  this  was 
brought  in  the  State  courts  and  the  complaint  was  dismissed. 
The  dismissal  was  sustained  by  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals.    196  N.  Y.  565, 88  N.  E.  289. 

See,  also,  200  Fed,  978. 

Ohm-les  Duahkind,  of  New  York  Gty,  Ohasfiea  C.  Daniels^ 
and  John  S.  Wiscj  of  New  York  City,  for  plaintiffs  in  eiror. 

D^Umoey  NieoU^  Jwdua  Pother^  and  Thomas  S.  FyiOier^ 
all  of  New  York  City,  for  deftadants  in  error  The  Amm-' 
can  Tobacco  Ca,  American-  Siraff  Co.,  and  Bladtwell's  Dur- 
ham Tobaceo  Co. 

WUUam  N.  Cohenj  Arthur  J.  Cohen^  and  WiUiam  S. 
Weiss^  all  of  New  York  City,  for  defendant  in  error  Metr6- 
politan  Tobacco  Co. 

Before  Lacombe,  Coxe,  and  Ward,  Circuit  Judges. 

CoxE,  Circuit  Judge. 

The  suit  is  brought  under  section  7  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shaU  be  injured  In  his  business  or  prop- 
erty by  any  other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  for- 
bidden or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act  may  sue  therefor  in 
any  drcnit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  ^bHOkAf  the 
defendant  resides  or  is  fomnd,  wtthoat  respect  to  the  aaiount  in 
controversy,  and  shaU  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sua- 
tained^  and  the  cests  of  the  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee.- 

[1]  It  matters  not  that  certain  of  the  defendants  have  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act  unless  it  be  proved 
that  such  acts  have  injured  the  plaintiffs  and  caused  them 
damages  which  can  be  recovered  in  an  action  at  law« 
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[2]  The  plaintifb  wore  doing  bnsmesB  in  Brooklyn  as 
jobbers  in  tobacco  and  its  products  and  were  net  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  is  a 
manufacturer  of  cigarettes,  plug  and  smoking  tobiicoo.  The 
defendant  American  Snuff  Company  is  a  manufacturer  of 
snuff.  The  BlackwelPs  Durham  Company  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  smoking  tobacco.  The  Metropolitan  Tobacco  Com- 
pany was  engaged  in  substantially  the  same  business  as  the 
plaintiffs,  viz,  not  as  a  manufacturer,  but  as  a  jobber  of 
tobacco  and  its  products,  which  it  purchased  from  the  manu- 
facturer and  sold  to  retailers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

[449]  It  is  not  now  contended  by  the  defendants  that  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  American  Snuff  Company, 
and  Blackwell's  Durham  Tobacco  Company  were  not  a  com- 
bination forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Law  during  the  time 
coTered  by  this  action.    The  agreement  between  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Company  was, 
it  seems  to  us,  a  legitimate  one,  viz,  to  make  the  Metropoli- 
tan Company  its  sole  agent  in  greater  New  York,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  not  sell  the  American  Company's  prod- 
uct at  more  than  the  list  prices.    The  Metropolitan  Company 
was  to  receive  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  on  goods  so  sold. 
The  agreement  was  not  reduced  to  writing.    The  plaintiffs 
entered  business  in  1903  after  the  foregoing  arrangement  had 
been  in  existence  for  about  five  years.    In  June,  1904,  the 
Metropoliten  Compapy  concluded  that  it  would  not  sell  to 
local  jobbers  but  would  sell  direct  to  the  reteil  trade  in 
Brooklyn.    The  reasons  for  this  change  in  policy  are  fully 
set  out  in  the  testimony  and  seem  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 
If  the  manufacturing  defendante  had  concluded  to  sell  their 
products  solely  through  instrumentalities  of  their  own  and 
had  organized  in  their  factories  a  selling  department  through 
which  they  supplied  their  products  to  all  who  desired  to 
purchase  them,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  such  ac- 
tion was  even  within  the  mischief  of  the  Sherman  law. 
How,  then,  does  an  act  which  the  defendants  might  law- 
fully do  themselves  become  unlawful  when  done  by  another 
to  whom  they  sell  or  consign  their  goods?    There  can  be  no 
pretense  that  the  Metropoliten  Company  has  received  any 
unlawful  preference  or  clandestme  favors  from  the  manu- 
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f  actorers.  The  prices  at  which  they  sell  to  the  Metropolitan 
Company  are  their  own  list  prices  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  manufacturers  received  an  exorbitant  profit 
by  this  arrangement.  The  Metropolitan  Company  may  taell 
for  less  than  the  list  price  but  it  can  not  sell  for  a  higher  price. 
It  is  not  prohibited  from  buying  or  selling  the  products  of 
other  manufacturers  at  any  price  which  it  may  induce  the 
manufacturer  to  take  or  the  purchaser  to  give.  We  are  xm- 
able  to  discover  anything  illegal  or  unfair  in  the  Met»*opoli- 
tan  Company's  method  of  conducting  business.  It  is  not 
the  sole  agent  of  the  other  defendants  but  deals  with  the 
produce  of  many  manufacturers,  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  manufacturing  defendants,  who  are  apparently  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  Metropolitan's  methods  and  treatment. 
The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  these  methods  are  well  stated 
by  Mr.  Bendheim,  the  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany, as  follows: 

"Q.  Mr.  Bendheim,  wiU  you  now  state  to  the  court  and  Jury  tbe 
condition  that  existed  in  Brooklyn  that  led  you  to  refuse  to  sell  the 
Jobbers  in  that  territory  during  that  period;  that  Is,  in  May,  19047— 
A.  We  were  losing  our  hold  on  the  retail  trade,  which  we  considered 
against  our  Interest  in  a  great  many  ways.  Our  salesmen  preferred 
to  sell  Jobbers,  because  it  is  easier  to  sell  a  bill  of  $100  than  40  or 
00  cents  of  assorted  goods.  They  drifted  gradually  into  the  habit  of 
selling  the  wholesalers  more  than  retailers.  We  had  promised  and 
agreed  to  call  on  retailers  onoe  a  week,  and  tb^  were  not  being  called 
on«  Systematically  it  weakened  our  power  to  introduce  the  goods. 
Our  goods  were  used  to  help  along  other  goods,  outside  goods,  and 
those  were  the  main  conditions." 

Under  the  method  complained  of,  the  sequence,  is  producer, 
jobber,  retailer,  consumer.  This  seems  tbe  usual,  natural, 
and  fair  way  of  [4M]  getting  the  goods  from  ^e  manufac- 
turer to  the  consumer.  We  can  think  of  no  reason  based  on 
the  common  law  or  the  Sherman  Law  which  required  the 
introduction  of  a  second  jobber  or  wholesaler  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  In  short,  we  are  convinced  that 
what  was  done  by  these  defendants  was  not  prohibited  by 
law,  but  was  a  reasonable,  common-sense  trade  arrangement 
dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  We  see  nothing 
forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Act  in  a  manufacturer  consign- 
ing or  seUiu^.his  product  to  a  jobber  for  a  particular  terri- 
tory and  placing  certain  restrictions  upon  the  prices  a* 
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wliijeli  HbB  goods  are  to  be  sold.  Many  of  tke  lurgd  miils 
have  a  lacter  in  New  York  to  whom  their  jporodiK^ts  are  thus 
consigned.  He  can  sell  to  A  or  B,'Or  both,  as  he  aaes  fit  and 
the  consignor  is  not  concerned  with  the  tnmaaction  so  long 
as  he  gets  his  price  and  the  tennsof  the  oonaigiuneiit  are  not 
Tiolated.  The  same  is  true  of  the  jobber;  he  is  at  liberty  to 
sell  to  one  petailer  or  ;twenty  retailers  as  he  sees  fit 

We  ai>e  unable  to  disoover  anything  illegal  in  a  maan&c- 
toper  of  tobacco  dusqpoaing  of  his  goods  to  a  jobber  to  sell  to 
retaileiB,  or,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  to  change  his  policy 
and  sell  dieroct  to  the  retailer  himself.  Why  may  he  not  do 
so  ?  One  who  desires  to  Iwceme  a  jobber  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain because  the  jraanufacturer  diooses  aikotber  to  do  this 
work,  imlesB  the  manufacturer  owes  .some  duty  to  consign  his 
product  or  a  pact  thereof  to  him.  The  laws  of  tirade  are 
not  who^y  altruistic,  they  may  oAegu  behavd  and  selfish,  but 
it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  courts  to  atteiiq[>t  to  aiiorce  the 
preecypts  of  the  deoalogue.  In  the  strug^es  engendered  by 
fieroe  competition,  losses  must  occur  and  injustioe  may  be 
done,  but  this  is  frequently  inevitable  and  can  not  be  pre- 
vented so  long  as  the  parties  keep  within  the  law. 

As  we  have  thus  disposed  of  the  case  upon  the  principal 
^m»tion,  it  is  unoocessary  to  disciftss  the  subsidiary  questions 
involired.  We  think  it  proper  to  say,  however,  that  we  find 
no  satisfactory  proof  of  damages;  the  matter  seams  to  be 
left  to  speculation  and  conjecture. 

The  judgment  is  aflSrmed  with  costs. 


STANDARD  SANITARY  MANUFACTURING  COM- 
PANY V.  UNITED  STATES  OF  AME«ICA.- 

A^SAIi  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  MARYLAND. 

No.  554.  Avgaed  Ootober  15,  IS,  17, 19U--I>ecl4ed  KoT^iber  IS,  19U 
[228  U.  S.,  £0.] 

A  trade  agreemeat  nader  wbiah  maoalacturen,  who  prior  theKito 
w^re  iDd€S>aMleiit  and  oooaypetttlvf,  oocabiDea  and  spbji^led  tbeni- 
aelvea  jto  ccortain  rolBS  and  reri4»t^oos  among  others  llmitins  output 

•  For  <Hilnkm  of  Hie  Glrcitft  Court  (IM  tM^j  172),  sae  miUe^  page 
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ana  wto  of  t4(ek  proauct  aad  quaatiUr,  iwndMi  and  prict,  Jleki 
In  this  caae  to  be  Ulesal  uoder  ^e  SbenniLn  AnU-Tvaflt  Ad  of 
July  2.  1880.    Jf o»itai7tf6  v.  jAwry,  19«  U.  8.,  38.« 

A  trade  agreement  involvlog  tbe  rigbt  of  ^n  partiw  tbeceto  t»  iwe  a 
certain  jpatent,  whicb  transQendbB  what  la  neeoaaary  to  protect  the 
[91]  use  of  the  patent  or  the  roopopoly  thereof  aa  inferred  by  law 
and  controls  the  output  and  price  of  gooda  oianufaatured  by  all 
those  using  the  patent,  is  Illegal  under  tbe  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890. 
Beinent  v.  NatumaL  Horviw  Co.,  186  U.  S.  70,  and  Emt^  ▼•  A.  B. 
Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1,  distinguished. 

While  rights  conferred  by  pat^ts  are  definite  and  extenslTe,  they  do 
not  give  a  universal  license  against  poaltive  prohibitions  any  aiore 
than  any  other  rights  do. 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  la  a  limitation  of  rights  which  may  be 
pushed  to  evil  consequences  and  should  therefore  be  restrained. 

The  character  of  the  Sherman  Act  is  sufficiently  Gompi»hensive  and 
thorough  to  prevent  evasiona  of  Its  policy  by  diaguise  or  subterfuge. 

The  Sherman  Act  is  its  own  measure  of  right  and  wrong;  oourta  can- 
not declare  an  agreement  which  is  against  its  policy  legal  because 
of  the  jood  intentions  of  the  parties  making  it. 

A  party  to  an  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade  is  none  tbe  leas  a  party 
to  the  illegal  combination  created  thereby,  because  it  is  not  subject 
to  all  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  all  the  other  parties  thereta 

A  corporation  having  a  manufactory  in  one  State  and  warehouses  in 
several  other  States  held  to  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 

QwBre,  whether  one  of  the  individual  defendants  in  an  equity  case 
brought  by  the  Government  to  dissolve  an  Illegal  combination  under 
the  Sherman  Act,  called  as  a  witness  by  one  of  the  other  defendants 
in  the  same  suit,  obtains  Immunity  from  criminal  prosecution  aa  to 
the  matters  testified  to. 

There  Is  no  rule  that  civil  suits  brought  under  the  Sherman  Act  to 
dissolve  the  combination  must  await  the  trial  of  criminal  actions 
against  the  same  defendants,  and  whether  the  trial  of  the  civil 
action  shall  be  delayed  because  some  of  the  .defendants  refuse  to 
testify  as  witnesses  for  other  defendants  Is  a  matter  in  the  discretion 
of  the  trial  court,  and  In  the  absence  of  abuse  not  reviewable. 

1^1  Fed.  Sep.  172,  affiimed. 

IWl  h.  JSd.  107.>] 

[ll^voMiLT-- MAiruvAcnnuBS  and  DKama — ^PAfmw  DsvicB.— Agree- 
ainnts  enbradng  85  per  cent  aC  the  nanufactorera  of,  and  90  per 

•^yllabua.and  statements  of  awimants  copyrighted  19)%  jy918,  by 
The  Banks  Law  Publishing  Ckmcipany. 

*  The  paragraphs  following,  in  brackets  coopiiipe  tbe  ayllabtia  .of 
the  case  aa  reported  in  Yolnme  57,  page  197,  I^iwyers*  ]Cdi|len«  80- 
prame  Couirt  Qepor^.    l^Ilabva  ceiwr^Mad»  1W2, 1A13.  .^ 
yen'  Co-operative  Publishing  Company. 
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Syllabus. 

cent  «f  tbe  Jobbm  In,  enameled  Ironware,  whlcb,  in  addition  to  a 
provision  against  the  marketing  of  "seconds,**  Intended  to  carry 
out  the  ostensible  object  of  the  agreements,  also  provide  for  regu- 
lating prices  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  price  and  schedule 
committee,  fix  preferential  discounts,  confining  them  to  sales  to 
Jobbars  only,  authoriise  rebates  if  the  agreements  shall  be  faithfully 
observed,  and  forbid  all  sales  to  Jobbers  not  in  the  combination, 
making  a  condition  of  their  entry  a  promise  not  to  res^  to 
plumbers  except  at  the  prices  determined  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  not  to  deal  in  the  products  of  manufacturers  not  in  the  com- 
bination— can  not  escape  condemnation  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat  at  L.  209.  chap.  647,  U.  S.  Comp. 
Stat.  1901,  p.  3200),  because  the  agreements  take  the  form  of 
licenses  from  the  owner  of  a  patent  for  a  device  used  in  the  en- 
ameling process. 

[For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  20-23,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct  1908.] 

MoNOFOLT — CoBPORATiON  Engaoed  IN  Intebstatb  Oommebce. — A  cor- 
poration  manufacturing  its  product  in  New  Jersey,  and  buying  also 
from  otlier  manufacturers  and  Jobbers,  which  ships  from  there  to 
its  warehouses  in  Massachsuetts  and  New  Tork,  from  which  sales 
are  made  in  those  States  and  in  Onnecticut,  Is  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  as  such  Is  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  against  restraints  of 
trade  and  monopolies. 
[For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  11,  b,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct.  1908.] 

MoNOPOLT — ^Manufacturers  or  Dealers — OuiPABiLrrr. — ^The  culpa- 
bility of  a  party  to  a  combination  of  manufacturers  and  Jobbers 
which  accomplishes  a  restraint  of  trade  condemned  by  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  is  not  removed  because  it  was  re- 
stricted in  less  degree  than  the  other  Jobbers,  enjoying  a  certain 
freedom  of  competition  to  meet  local  conditions. 

[For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  11,  b,  in  Digest  Sup,  Ct.  190a] 

Appeal— Discretion  Below — Continuance  or  Adjournment. — ^The 
trial  court  did  not  abuse  its  discretion  in  denying  a  motion  by  de- 
fendants in  a  civil  suit  brought  by  the  Government  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  for  an  enlargement  of 
time  to  take  testimony,  based  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
prevented  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  Instituting  criminal 
proceedings  from  properly  presenting  their  defense,  in  tliat  the 
Government,  apprehending  that  the  witnesses  ftx*  ttie  defense  were 
called  to  give  them  immunity  from  the  criminal  prosecution  tiien 
pending,  notified  them  that  if  they  testified  they  would  do  so  at 
their  peril,  as  immunity  could  only  be  claimed  by  witnesses  for  the 
Government  whereupon,  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  they  refused  to 
testU^,  leaving  the  defendants  without  the  benefit  of  the  evidence 
wliich  they  could  have  given. 

[For  other  eases,  see  Appeal  and  Biror,  Till;  i,  2,  in  Digest  Sup. 
Co.  1906.] 
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Argmnent  for  Apprilanto. 
Hie  fads,  which  involve  the  legality  under  the  Shen&an 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  26  Stat  209,  a  647,  are 
stoted  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Herbert  Nohle^  with  whom  Mr.  Henry  D.  Eitabroohe 
and  Mr.  HartweU  P.  Heath  were  on  the  brief,  for  appel- 
lants other  than  Colwell  Lead  Company: 

[28]  The  gravamen  of  the  Oovemment's  charge  is  that 
the  scheme  in  this  case  amounted  to  a  wicked  conspiracy 
to  circumvent  the  Sherman  Act  by  basing  it  on  a  patented 
invention  of  slight  or  no  importance  which  was  used  only 
as  a  subterfuge.  Whether  it  is  wicked  to  attempt  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Sherman  Act  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act  as  well  as  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "circumvent."  Translated  literally,  according 
to  its  rhyme  and  not  its  reason,  the  Sherman  Act  is  a  blight 
upon  enterprise.  The  venom  of  anarchy  could  not  elabo- 
rate a  more  enervating,  paralyzing  proscription.  All  busi- 
ness would  be  under  the  ban  of  the  law;  with  the  result 
that  it  would  be  left  to  the  caprice  or  favor  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  give  immunity  to  favorites  or  punish  enemies. 
If  the  Sherman  Act  means  this,  then  we  make  bold  to  say 
that  it  is  the  righteous  duty  of  every  lawyer  to  circumvent 
the  Sherman  Act  if  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Where  a  man's  remedy  for  a  wrong  is  barred  at  law  he 
does  not  circumvent  the  .law  if  he  resorts  to  equity.  If 
what  was  done  was  legal,  the  question  of  motive  is  clearly 
immaterial.  Diamond  Match  Co.  v.  Roeber^  106  N.  Y.  478 ; 
McCune  v,  Norwich  Gas  Co.j  80  Connecticut,  621;  Cflendon 
Iron  Works  v.  Uhler^  15  Am.  Rep.  599;  20  Harvard  Law 
Rev.,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6. 

Irrespective  of  patent  law  or  patent  rights,  the  acts  of 
the  defendants  did  not  in  any  reasonable  sense  create  a 
monopoly,  restrain  commerce,  limit  output,  nor  throttle 
competition,  nor  were  they  obnoxious  to  any  fair  reading 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  rule  of  possible  evil — ^that  the 
mere  power  to  do  evil  is  equivalent  to  the  actual  doing  of 
it  would  make  potential  bomb  throwers  of  everyone.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  the  law  may  not  punidi  anyone 
for  the  wrong  he  might  do  if  he  were  so  disposed. 
5*— WL  4— 17— 40 
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Argament  for  Appellaiita 

The  court  below  erred  in  not  decreeing  that  the  ftgree- 
ments  entered  into  by  the  defendants  and  upon  which  the 
petition  is  based  were  lawful  under  the  patent  laws  of  the 
[8S]  United  States  and  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

Similar  license  agreements  were  sustained  by  the  courts 
in  Rubber  Tire  Wheel  Co.  v.  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co.^ 
164  Fed.  Rep.  358  j  Indiana  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Case  Threshing 
Mach.  Co.y  154  Fed.  Rep.  365;  Ooshen  Rubber  Works  Co.  v. 
Singk  Tube  Tire  Co.j  166  Fed.  Rep.  431;  Victor  Talking 
Mach.  Co.  V.  The  Fmr^  128  Fed.  Rep.  424;  Heaton  Penin- 
sular Co.  V.  Eureka  Specialty  Co.j  77  Fed-  Rep.  294. 

The  provisions  in  the  license  agreements  as  to  prices  were 
intended  to  enable  the  licensees  to  make  a  reasonable  profit, 
so  that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  ware  and  pay  the  royalties  reserved.  The 
owner  of  a  patent  can  protect  his  invention  by  making 
agreements  controlling  the  product  of  the  use  of  his  in- 
vention, and  which  admit  that  by  the  use  of  that  invention 
the  product  is  better  than  if.  made  by  any  other  known 
method  of  manufacturing  the  product.  Henry  v.  A.  B. 
Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1. 

The  constitutional  idea  of  a  time  monopoly  in  a  new 
creation  is  profoundly  wise,  as  all  experience  has  demon- 
strated. The  right  to  withhold  the  use  of  an  invention 
necessarily  involves  a  right  to  attach  to  its  use  any  condi- 
tion however  arbitrary,  for  the  public  is  none  the  poorer  if 
the  invention  is  never  used,  whereas  it  may  be  benefited 
if.  the  invention  is  brought  into  use  on  any  terms;  and  in 
any  event  the  monopoly  lapses  with  the  lapse  of  time,  or  is 
perhaps  made  valueless  by. a  newer  invention  inspired  by 
the  one  it  supersedes.  Cases  supra  and  Bloomer  v.  Mc- 
Quewany  14  How.  539,  648;  United  States  v.  American 
BeU  Tel  Co.,  167  U.  S.  224;  U.  S.  Consol.  S.  R.  Co.  v. 
Griifin  cfe  SkeUey  Co.,  126  Fed.  Rep.  864;  Rupp  <t  Wittgen- 
feld  Co.  V.  EUiott,  181  Fed.  Rep.  780;  New  Jersey  Patent 
Co.  V.  Schaefer,  159  Fed.  Rep.  171 ;  New  Jersey  Patent  Co. 
T.  Schaefer^  178  Fed.  Rep.  276;  FonoHpia,  Ltd.,  v.  Bradley, 
171  Fed.  Rep.  951;  National  Phonograph  Co.  y.  Schlegel, 
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Argument  for  Appellantfl. 
[241  128  Fed.  Rep.  783;  Edison  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Pike, 
116  Fed.  Rep.  868;  Edison  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Kaufmannj 
106  Fed.  Rep.  960;  The  Fair  t.  Dover  Mfg.  Co.,  166  Fed. 
Rep.  117;  Commercial  Acetylene  Co.  t.  AutoVuao  Co.,  181 
Fed.  Rep.  387;  /Eolian  Co.  v.  Juelg  Co.,  165  Fed.  Rep.  119; 
Crovm  Cork  Co.  v.  Brooklyn  Bottle  Stopper  Co.,  172  Fed. 
Rep.  226;  Crown  Cork  Co.  v.  Standard  Brewery,  174  Fed, 
Rep.  252;  Crown  Cork  Co.  v.  Standard  Stopper  Co.,  186 
Fed.  Rep.  841;  Cortelyou  v.  Lowe,  111  Fed.  Rep.  1006; 
Cortelyou  v.  Carter,  118  Fed.  Rep.  1022;  Cortelyou  v. 
Johnson,  138  Fed.  Rep.  110;  S.  C,  145  Fed.  Rep.  938; 
Broderick  Copygraph  Co.  v.  Roper,  124  Fed.  Rep.  1019; 
A.  B.  Dick  Co.  V.  Milwaukee  Co.,  168  Fed.  Rep.  980; 
Indiana  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Nichols  dk  Shepard  Co.,  190  Fed.  Rep. 
679;  Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener  Co.  v.  Goldsmith  Bros., 
190  Fed.  Rep.  206;  ThomM  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  v.  Smith,  188 
Fed.  Rep.  925;  Wcdtham  Watch  Co.  v.  Keene,  191  Fed.  Rep. 
855;  FuOer  v.  Berger,  120  Fed.  Rep.  274;  Broderick  Copy- 
graph  Co.  t.  May  hew,  131  Fed.  Rep.  92;  affd.  137  Fed.  Rep. 
596. 

No  attack  is  or  could  be  Made  upon  the  validity  of  the 
patents,  because  the  Arrott  patent  has  been  upheld  by  the 
courts.  Mott  Iron  Works  v.  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co., 
159  Fed.  Rep.  185. 

The  inventions  covered  by  the  patents  are  automatic  de* 
vices  adapted  to  distribute  enameling  powder  over  the  sur- 
fiace  of  the  various  articles  of  sanitary  enameled  ironware 
while  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Under  the  principle  of  the  Paper  Bag  Patent  case,  105 
X5.  S.  766,  the  owner  of  the  letters  patent  here  might  have 
permitted  the  use  of  his  invention  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing sanitary  enameled  ironware  upon  condition  that 
it  should  not  be  sold  at  all,  and  consequently  that  it  might 
be  sold  upon  prescribed  conditions. 

The  court  below  erred  in  not  decreeing  that  the  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  ^e  defendants,  and  upon  which  the 
petition  is  baaed,  were  not  in  restraint  of  interstate  [S6] 
tvade  and,  commerce  and  not  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  and  that  the  use  of  the  pfttente  wia  aot  a 
subterfuge. 
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The  acte  alleged  in  the  petition  so  far  as  the  evidence 
in  the  case  tends  to  establish  them  do  not  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  agreements  in  the  case 
at  bar  are  not  within  the  Sherman  Act.  United  States  v. 
WinaloWj  195  Fed.  Bep.  578,  698.  They  were  open  upon 
the  same  terms  to  all  who  dioee  to  take  advantage  of  theuL 
United  States  v.  Termmal  Aeeocustian^  224  U.  S.  38S,  398, 
410. 

They  were,  moreover,  based  upon  patents  which  created 
a  true  monopoly,  a  grant  from  the  sovereign — ^the  Consti- 
tution— so  that  to  hold  that  tiiis  monopoly  was  violative  of 
the  Sherman  Act  would  be  judicial  legislation  and  an  attack 
upon  the  whole  patent  system.  Henry  v.  A.  B.  Dick  Co.^ 
22i  U.  S.  16,  27,  85. 

The  Sherman  Act  and  the  patent  laws  wero  passed  imder 
separate  grants  of  constitutional  power  and  do  not  affect 
eadi  other.  Bemmt  v.  National  Harrow  Co,^  186  U.  S.  70, 
91;  Rubber  Tire  Wheel  Co.  v.  MHwauhee  B.  W.  Co.,  154  Fed. 
Bep.  858,  862. 

The  true  construction  of  the  Anti-trust  Act,  and  one 
not  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  decisions,  is  that  it  does  not 
condemn  a  fair  and  reamnahle  attempt  to  avoid  loss  by 
means  of  trade  agreements  which  are  intended  to  prevent 
nothing  but  the  cutting  of  rates  below  the  reasonable  expense 
ol  production  and  reafionaMe  pnofit  thereon;  nor  is  the 
monopolitsaiion  referred  to*  simply  the  complete  occupation 
of  a  certadn  field  if  that  occupation  may  be  fairly  accom* 
plished.    Fonotipioj  Ltd.,  v,  Bradley^  171  Fed.  Eep.  951. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  act  and  its  oonatruction  as 
declared  in  Stan^Aard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States^  221  U.  S.  1, 
58,  show  tilxat  it  has  no  application  to  economic  agreements 
to  meet  market  demands.  The  agreements  in  the  L^J  ca^ 
at  bar  are  not  within  the  Sbeuman  Act,  because  their  domi- 
nant purpose  was  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  parties,  and 
there  am  in  the  agreements  and  in  the  acts  under  tiiem 
none  of  the  elements  pointed  out  in  the  Standard  Oil  Case 
and  the  Tobacco  Case  m  objectionable,  fsuch  as  enhaaeement 
of  prices;  limitation  of  output;  detedoration  of  quality;  or 
intimidaticD,  coevcion,  or  fraucL 
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Argument  for  App^ants. 

On  the  contrary,  in  these  agreements  and  acts  under 
them,  prices  were  not  enhanced,  there  was  no  limitation 
of  output,  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  quality,  and 
there  was  no  intimidation,  coercion,  or  fraud. 

For  other  cases  construing  the  act  see  United  States  v. 
Du  Pont  De  NemoweCc,  188  Fed.  Rep.  127;  Umied  States 
y.  John  Reardon  dk  Sons^  191  Fed.  Eep.  454;  United  States 
Y.  St  Louis  Terminal  Assn.^  224  U.  S.  388. 

In  the  case  at  bar  all  manufacturers  were  offered,  and  any 
could  secure,  a  similar  license  agreement,  and  it  was  to  the 
pecuniary  and  selfish  interest  of  the  parties  interested  to 
grant  licenses  to  as  many  as  possible.  See  Mogul  S.  S.  Oo.  v. 
McGregor,  28  Q.  B.  D.  598,  A.  C.  [1892]  26. 

For  other  cases  holding  trade  agreements  not  to  be  illegal 
under  the  Shennan  Act,  see  Hopkins  v.  United  States,  ITl 
U.  S.  678,  592;  Anderson  r.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  804; 
Fonotipia,  Ltd.,  v.  Bradley,  171  Fed.  Rep.  951,  969;  United 
States  V.  Knight  Co.,  166  TJ.  S.  1;  Bigelow  v.  Calumet  dk 
Heda  Co.,  167  Fed.  Rep.  721;  Cafnors-McConneU  Co.  v. 
McConneU,  140  Fed.  Rep.  412  and  987;  WhitweU  r.  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Co.,  126  Fed.  Rep.,  464;  Frame  v.  FtrreU, 
166  Fed.  Rep.  702;  Facket  Co.  v.  Bay,  200  U.  S.  179;  FhO- 
lips  T.  Cement  Works,  126  Fed.  Rep.  693;  S.  C,  certiorari 
denied,  192  U.  S.  606. 

In  this  case,  however,  tl\e  Sherman  law  has  no  application. 
United  States  v.  Winslow,  supra,*  Fire  E.  C.  Co.  v.  Hoisted, 
196  Fed.  Rep.  295. 

For  the*  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  a  violati<m  of 
the  Sherman  Act  is  no  defense  in  infringement  suits,  [87] 
see  Johns-Fratt  Co.  v.  Sachs  Co.,  176  Fed.  Rep.  788;  Otis 
Elevator  Co.  v.  Geiger,  107  Fed.  Rep.  181 ;  National  Folding 
Box  Co.  V.  Robertson,  99  Fed.  Rep.  986 ;  Bonsack  Machine 
Co.  V.  Smith,  70  Fed.  Rep.  883;  Strait  v.  National  Harrow 
Co.,  61  Fed.  Rep.  819;  Brown  Saddle  Co.  v.  Troxel,  90  Fed. 
Rep.  620;  Soda  Fountain  Co.  v.  Oreen,  69  Fed.  Rep.  333; 
Edison  El  Light  Co.  v.  Sawyer-Man  Co.^  63  Fed.  Rep.  592; 
Columbia  Wire  Co.  v.  Freeman  Wire  Co.,  71  Fed.  Rep.  306. 

The  claims  made  by  the  Oovemment  have  not  been  sus- 
tained and  the  authorities  relied  upon  by  it  can  be  distin- 
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Argument  for  tbe  United  States. 

guished.  The  license  agreements  are  entirely  beneficial  and 
have  harmed  no  one. 

The  court  below  erred  in  not  granting  the  motion  of  the 
defendants  for  an  enlargement  of  time  to  take  testimony 
and  that  the  hearing  of  the  case  be  postponed  until  the  tes- 
timony of  the  defendants  could  be  completed. 

A  motion  was  made  at  the  hearing  below  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  time  of  the  defendants  to  complete  their  testi- 
mony on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  prevented,  by  the 
petitioner's  action  in  instituting  criminal  proceedings,  from 
properly  presenting  their  defense. 

In  view  of  the  warnings  against  the  individual  defendants 
testifying  as  witnesses,  and  of  the  necessity  of  standing 
trial  upon  these  indictments,  the  individual  defendants  were 
unwilling  to  voluntarily  appear  and  testify,  lest  by  so  doing 
they  should  furnish  the  Government  with  some  information 
which  might  be  used  against  them  upon  the  said  trial. 

No  matter  how  innocent  a  man  may  believe  himself  to  be, 
or  may  be  advised  as  a  matter  of  law  that  he  is,  it  is  per- 
fectly proper  for  a  man  to  refuse  to  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  what  he  says  may  tend  to  incriminate  him  if  by 
a  reasonable  delay,  to  be  granted  by  a  court  of  equity,  he 
can  equally  well  protect  himself  and  his  property  at  a  some- 
what later  date  without  any  harm  to  the  public. 

[28]  Mr.  Robert  B.  Honeymany' with  whom  Mr.  A.Parker 
Smith  was  on  the  brief,  for  the  Colwell  Lead  Company, 
appellant. 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Orosvenor^  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  with  whom  The  Attorney  General  was  on  the 
brief,  for  the  United  States: 

This  case  presents  the  latest  contrivance  for  evading  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Sherman  Act  in  the  conduct  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  particularly  "the  rule  of  free 
competition  among  those  engaged  in  such  ccmimerce."  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  in  the  Northern  Securities  Caee^  193  TJ.  S. 
881.  Since  that  act  was  passed  in  IdOO  this  court  has  had 
occasion  to  consider  various  forms  of  combinations  and 
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monopolization.  The  earliest  form  was  that  of  aa  uiiin- 
corporated  association  with  a  constitution  and  by-laws  ac- 
complishing unlawful  restraints  condemned  in  the  AddysUm 
Pipe  Casey  176  U.  S.  211;  Montague  v.  Lowry,  198  U.  S. 
38;  Trans-Missouri  Association  Case^  186  U.  S.  290;  and 
Joint  Tra;ffic  Association  Case^  171  U.  S.  605.  Destruction 
of  competition  between  manufacturers  through  the  adoption 
of  a  common  selling  agency  given  the  form  of  a  State  cor- 
poration was  held  unlawful  in  the  Continental  WaU  Paper 
Casey  212  U.  S.  227.  The  holding  company  as  a  means  of 
suppressing  competition  whether  between  railroads  or  be- 
tween industrial  companies  reoeived  the  same  judgment  in 
the  Northern  Securities  casCy  supray  and  in  the  Standard 
Oa  Casey  221  U.  S.  1.    In  MUes  Medical  Co.  v.  Park  dk  Sons^ 

220  U.  S.  373,  this  court  pronounced  unlawful  a  scheme  ol 
so-called  agency  contracts  under  which  a  manufacturer  at- 
tempted to  establish  uniform  prices  on  all  sales  by  whole- 
salers and  retailers  of  proprietary  medicines  manufactured 
by  him.    In  the  case  against  the  Tobacco  Trust  it  was  held, 

221  U.  S.  106,  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  five 
other  companies  organized  [29]  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  were  unlawful  combinations,  among  other  reasons 
because  they  had  acquired  monopolistic  power  with  a  wrong-, 
ful  purpose  and  by  methods  inconsistent  with  a  natural 
and  normal  expansion  of  business.  In  United  States  v.  St. 
Louis  Terminal  AssociatioUy  224  U.  S.  383,  it  was  decided 
that  a  terminal  association  of  railroads  is  an  illegal  restraint 
so  long  as  it  does  not  act  as  the  impartial  agent  of  every  line 
which,  owing  to  geographic  conditions,  is  under  compulsion 
to  use  its  instrumentalities. 

The  case  at  bar  is  an  instance  of  an  attempt  to  conceal 
an  agreement  fixing  prices  and  interfering  with  competitors 
under  the  guise  of  a  legitimate  licensing  arrangement  for 
the  use  of  patents.  The  appellants  incorporated  the  un- 
lawful restraints  in  so-called  ^Micense  agreements,"  each 
corporation  defendant  entering  into  one  of  these  ^^  license 
agreements ''  with  the  same  contracting  party,  to  whom  three 
patents  had  been  transferred  before  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tracts. 
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fo  eV6ry  case  we  must  use  the  standard  of  reason  for 
the  purpose  of  detennining  whether  or  not  an  act  or  aUeged 
restraint  of  commerce  has  brought  about  the  harm  from 
Ttrhich  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  is  intended  to  ^ard  the 
people.   Stnndard  Oil  Case^  supra. 

If  the  acts  complained  of  have  caused  the  wrongs  which 
the  statute  forbade,  resort  to  reason  is  not  permissible  to 
allow  that  to  be  done  which  the  statute  prohibits.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  form  the  combination  may  take,  or  what  garb 
or  dress  it  may  put  on,  for  if  it  directly  restrain  commerce 
it  falls  within  the  operation  of  the  statute.  Standard  OU 
Case^  p.  106;  Northern  Securities  Case^  198  U.  S.,  197,  847. 

The  appellants  adopted  in  this  case  a  form  of  combina- 
tion different  from  any  heretofore  considered  by  this  court 
But  it  is  the  form  alone  that  is  new.  Behind  the  grinning 
mask  of  the  "license  agreement '^  is  the  conunon,  [80] 
vulgar  type  of  monopoly  which  many  times  has  been  con- 
demned by  this  court,  dangerous  alike  to  "  individual  liberty 
and  the  public  well-being."  American  Tobacco  Co.  Case^ 
221  U.  S.  183. 

Continental  WaU  Paper  Co.  v.  Voight^  212  U.  S.  227, 
and  MUea  Medical  Co.  v.  Park^  220  U.  S.  378,  dispose  of 
this  case. 

In  the  first  case  the  element  of  combination  is  present 
which  is  absent  in  the  second.  In  each  case  the  contracts 
were  devised  with  the  object  of  controlling  the  resale  prices 
of  jobbers  and  of  eliminating  all  competition  between  job- 
bers as  to  prices.  The  two  cases  supplement  each  other, 
one  holding  that  manufacturers  can  not  combine  through  a 
selling  agency  and  the  other  that  a  manufacturer  can  not 
dictate  the  prices  on  all  sales  of  his  products  by  all  dealers 
at  wholesale  and  retail. 

All  combinations  obstructing  the  free  flow  of  interstate 
commerce  or  interfering  with  the  citizen's  right  to  engage 
in  commerce  or  suppressing  competition  in  commerce  are 
unlawful.    These  propositions  are  past  dispute. 

The  restraints  complained  of  by  the  Government  sub* 
stantially  and  directly  operate  upon  commerce  in  unpat- 
ented enameled  ware  and  only  indirectly  relate  to  the  use 
of  the  patented  article  or  dredger. 
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It  "was  competition  in  commerce  in  mipatented  bathttibs 
which  appellants  destroyed,  and  upon  persons  engaged  in 
commerce  in  that  ware  they  imposed  their  unreasonable 
resttraints. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  property  right  to  a  patented 
machine  may  pass  to  a  purchaser  with  no  right  of  use, 
or  with  only  the  right  to  use  in  a  specified  way  or  at  a 
specified  place  or  for  a  specified  purpose,  nevertheless  re- 
straints so  imposed  must  be  legal  and  reasonable  conditions 
attached  to  the  use  of  the  patented  article.  They  can  not 
be  restrictions  inherently  yiolative  of  some  substantive  law. 
Henry  v.  Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1,  34,  26. 

[81]  In  the  case  at  bar  the  restrictions  were  not  reasonable 
and  legal  conditicms  attached  to  the  use  of  the  patented 
machine,  for  they  restrained  trade  and  promoted  monopoli- 
zation of  commerce  in  articles  not  patented.  Moreover,  the 
reatricticms  were  not  attached  to  the  use  of  the  patented  tool, 
but  applied  to  acts  subsequent  to  the  use;  that  is,  to  what 
was  done  after  the  use  of  the  tool  embodying  the  invention. 
The  restraints  were  laid  upon  the  distribution  of  and  com- 
merce in  ware  in  the  making  of  which  the  tool  was  used. 

In  the  Dick  Cime^  supra^  the  restriction  provided  that  in 
the  use  of  the  mimeograph  the  only  paper  used  diould  be 
paper  which  had  been  supplied  by  die  patentee.  Therefore 
the  condition  became  effective  at  the  time  of  use  of  the 
patented  article.  There  was  no  attempt  to  control  the  out- 
put of  the  mimeograph,  or  to  fix  the  price  at  which  the  users 
of  the  mimeograph  should  sell  the  mimeographed  copies. 

Breach  of  the  conditions  in  the  Wayman  licenses  could 
occnr  only  after  the  use  of  the  patented  Arrott  dredger,  for 
those  conditions  applied  solely  to  acts  performed  after  the 
use.  Acts  in  interstate  commerce  subsequent  to  the  use  are 
not  related  to  the  use,  and  accordingly  conditions  attached 
to  those  subsequent  acts  do  not  qualify  the  use.  Therefore 
it  is  dear  that  sales  to  non«Iicensed  jobbers  or  sales  at  prices 
different  from  the  established  prices  do  not  in  any  sense  con- 
stitute a  use  of  the  invention  in  a  ^  prohibited  way/'  but  are, 
in  fact,  violations  of  those  terms  of  the  contracts  which 
apply  to  the  disposition  at  non-patented  articles. 
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It  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  patented  tool  is  < 
tial  in  producing  the  enamel  ware,  for  in  any  event  no  re- 
striction laid  upon  the  distribution  of  the  ware  in  oommeroe 
can  relate  back  so  as  to  qualify  even  remotely  the  use  of  that 
tool  during  the  manufacture  of  the  ware. 

[32]  The  license  agreement  sustained  by  the  Dick  de- 
cision created  no  monopoly  in  unpatented  things,  for  it 
left  the  whole  world  free  to  manufacture  and  sell  paper 
and  ink.  It  reserved  to  the  patentee  the  sole  right  to  sup- 
ply specified  unpatented  articles  to  specified  persons,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  any  other  persons  manufacturing  and 
distributing  those  unpatented  articles  generally  to  all  ex- 
cept to  those  who  had  bought  the  pat^ited  mimeograph. 
It  gave  to  no  one  control  either  over  the  souroe  of  supply 
of  the  unpatented  articles  or  over  the  demand  for  those 
Articles,  except  in  respect  to  the  person  who  bought  the 
patented  mimeograph.  As  to  him  only  was  the  market 
curtailed  and  the  demand  controlled. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  at  bar  the  direct  object 
of  the  appellants  was  to  mon<^>oUze  commerce  in  articles 
unpatented  and  of  universal  use.  The  combination  directly 
affected  and  absolutely  controlled  every  phase  of  that  com- 
merce. It  not  only  dictated  the  prices  on  sales  from  the 
manufacturers  to  the  jobbers  and  every  term  and  condi- 
tion applicable  to  those  sales,  but  also  regulated  in  the  same 
detail  the  sales  of  the  jobbers  to  the  plumbers.  Moreover, 
every  restriction  contained  in  the  agreements  has  been  cruelly 
and  oppressively  enforced  an4  maintained. 

The  patentee  who  grants  a  license  to  make  and  use  the 
patented  machine  has  no  control  by  virtue  of  his  patent 
over  the  article  made  with  the  help  of  the  patented  machine. 
KepUnffer  v.  De  Young y  10  Wheat  858;  MerriU  v.  Yeomans^ 
94  U.  S.  568. 

No  word  or  phrase  in  the  Sherman  Act  reveals  an  intent 
to  exempt  the  owners  of  patents  from  its  sweeping  pro- 
visions against  monopolistic  combinations.  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  v.  La  ChappeUe^  99  N.  E.  Bep.  289. 

The  patent  laws  and  the  Sherman  law  are  not  conflict- 
ing, but  in  their  respective  domains  are  mutually  exclusive 
of  each  other. 
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[88]  The  right  conferred  by  the  patent  laws  is  not  the 
right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  thing  patented,  for  this  right 
exists  by  virtne  of  the  comm<m  law  and  independently  of 
the  patent  statutes;  this  right  to  make,  use,  and  sell  the 
patented  device  is  a  natural  right.  The  only  right  whidi 
the  letters  patent  grant  is  the  right  to  exclude  all  other 
persons  from  making,  using,  or  vending  the  thing  patented 
without  the  permission  of  the  patentee.  Bloomer  v.  Mc- 
Quewan^  14  How.  589,  548;  Patteraon  v.  Kentucky ^  97  U.  S. 
501,  506. 

The  rig^t  to  sell  a  patented  article  is  subject  to  the  police 
regulation  of  the  State.  Patterson  v.  Kentwky^  VI  U.  S. 
501,  505;  Wehher  v.  Virginia,  103  U.  S.  844,  347;  In  re 
Broanalumj  18  Fed.  Rep.  62,  165. 

In  the  cases  last  cited  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
a  State  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  patented  articles  was  held 
not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  patent  laws  of  C(mgreGS.  If 
the  State  may  prohibit  altogether  the  sale  of  patented 
articles  because  of  injury  resulting  from  such  sale  to  its 
citizens,  it  follows  that  the  State  may  prohibit  the  sale  of 
patented  articles  pursuant  to  combinations  in  restraint  of 
intrastate  trade  and  commerce,  for  such  combinations  are 
equally  harmful  to  the  public.  In  the  one  case  the  State  is 
prohibiting  any  sale,  in  the  other  case  it  is  merely  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  the  patented  article  in  so  far  as  it  declares 
that  no  such  sale  shall  be  made  under  any  unlawful  com- 
bination monopolizing  or  restraining  intrastate  commerce. 
In  either  case  the  State  is  exercising  its  police  power  to  pro* 
tect  its  citizens;  neither  exercise  of  power  conflicts  with 
the  patent  law&  The  reason  is  clear.  The  regulation  of 
the  State  is  being  applied  to  natural  rights  and  not  to 
.patent  rights.  The  right  to  sell,  a  common-law  right,  is  de- 
nied by  the  State  in  the  one  case  and  regulated  in  the  other, 
the  State  acting  in  each  case  for  the  good  of  the  public. 

In  passing  the  so-called  anti-trust  statutes  CJongress  and 
a  State  legislative  body  act  under  different  sources  [34] 
of  power,  but  in  each  case  the  exercise  of  the  power  arrives 
at  the  same  result,  namely,  prohibition  of  restraints  of  trade 
and  of  monopolies.  The  effect  of  the  State  act  and  of  the 
Sherman  Act  is  the  same;  that  is,  the  two  acts  relate  to 
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Slid  operate  upon  the  same  sabject  matter,  although  one 
is  enacted  under  the  police  power  of  the  State  and  the  other 
under  the  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. If  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the  patent  laws,  it 
can  not  in  reason  be  argued  that  to  include  within  the  op- 
eration of  the  Sherman  Act  combinations  restraining  trade 
is  to  subtract  from  the  monopoly  of  the  patentee. 

Whether  appellants  were  entitled  to  further  time  for  the 
taking  of  testimony  was  a  matter  resting  in  the  discretion 
of  the  lower  court.  The  Sherman  Act  provides  four  reme- 
dies: A  criminal  proceeding,  a  suit  in  equity,  forfeiture  of 
property,  and  an  action  in  treble  damages. 

The  wisdom  of  the  law  and  the  effect  of  rigid  enforce- 
ment are  not  matters  for  consideration  by  the  court,  but 
by  other  departments  of  the  Government  Armour  Pack- 
ing Co.  V,  United  States,  209  U.  S-  66,  82. 

Mr.  Justice  McKbkna  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

Suit  by  the  Government  against  appellants  for  a  viola- 
tion by  them  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  26  Stat.  209,  c.  647, 
commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

A  decree  was  entered  in  favor  of  ttie  Government,  from 
which  appellants  (designated  herein  as  defendants)  have 
prosecuted  this  appeal.    191  Fed.  Rep.  172. 

There  are  sixteen  corporate  and  thirty-four  individual 
defendants,  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  Edwin  L.  Way- 
man,  beibg  the  officers,  pi^dents  or  secretaries,  of  the  com- 
panies. 

[S5]  The  corporate  defendants  were  alleged  to  be  the 
manufacturers  of  enameled  iron  ware  in  various  places  in 
the  United  States,  manufacturing  85  per  cent  of  such  ware  * 
and  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  such  ware  throughout 
the  United  States  and  with  foreign  countries  in  compe- 
tition with  one  another  and  with  certain  other  manufac- 
turers of  such  ware,  and  that  in  1909,  or  early  in  1910,  they 
enttered  into  and  engaged  in  a  combination  and  conspiracy 
to  restrain  such  trade  and  commerce. 

The  defendants  denied  the  charges  against  them,  Way- 
man  doing  so  in  a  separate  answer.    The  Colwell  Lead 
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Company  denied  that  it  was  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

A  great  deal  of  testimony  was  taken  and  die  ease  quite 
elaborately  argued,  but  in  the  view  we  take  of  it  it  is  in 
comparatively  narrow  compass,  depending  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  well-settled  principles. 

The  corporate  defendants  ai»  manufacturers  of  sanitary 
enameled  iron  ware,  such  as  bath  tubs,  wash  bowls,  drinking 
fountains,  sinks,  closets,  etc.  The  enameling  consists  in 
applying  ^^aque  white  glass  to  iron  utenals,  first  in  the 
condition  of  a  liquid  and,  second,  in  the  form  of  a  powder. 
The  process  consists  in  heating  the  utensil  to  a  red  heat  and 
then  sifting  upon  it  the  enameling  powder.  The  powder 
is  fused  by  the  hi^  temperature  and  forms  on  the  utensil  a 
hard,  impenetrable,  insoluble,  smooth,  and  glossy  surface. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  James  W.  Arrott,  jr.,  covered 
by  letlBrs-patent  issued  S^tember  26,  1899,  the  enameling 
powder  was  applied  by  a  sieve  attached  to  a  long  handle 
which  was  held  by  the  workman*  witk  one  hand  and  the 
sieve  made  to  vibrate  by  the  workman  striking  the  handle 
wiitti  his  other  hand,  thereby  sifting  the  powder  over  the 
sorfaoe  of  the  ironware.  The  implement  was  an  imperfect 
one,  not  easily  handled,  and  by  its  use  the  workmen  were 
subjected  to  intensie  heat  and  physical  strain.  The  [MJ 
flow  of  the  powdJer  beside  was  not  continuous;  it  was  cast 
upon  the  metal  in  intermittent  puffs,  causing  in  many  in- 
stances an  unequal  distribution  of  the  powder  and  prodne^ 
ing  deifective  articles  whidi  either  had  to  be  thrown  away 
or  sold'  as  ^^  seconds."  Witii  Arrott's  invention  these  evU 
results  are  lessened  or  disappear^  The  sieve  is  mechanically 
vibrated  very  rapidly,  causing,  instead  of  an  intermittent 
flow  of  the  powder  as  in  the  hand  process,  a  practically  con- 
tinuous flow.  Both  hands  of  the  workman  may  be  used  to 
guide  and  direct  the  sieve.  The  advantages  of  the  instru'- 
ment  over  tiie  hand  prix^ess  are  decided.  It  is  more  efficient 
and  more  economical.  It  makes  a  better  article  and  in  less 
time.  There  is  no  waste  in  defects  or  ^^seeonda''  The 
workman  is  rdieved  to  some  extent  from  ^  fierce  heat  con^ 
ditions,"  to  qnoto  from  the  answem. 
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At  the  time  of  the  oontoacts  which  are  attacked  by  the 
(jOTemment  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  the  owner  of  the  patent  and  manufacturer  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  ware,  and  used  in  its  production  the  pat- 
ented device.  Some  of  the  other  manufacturers  were  in- 
fringing and  controversies  existed.  Some  yielded  to  its  va- 
lidity, others  contested  it.  It  was  sustained  by  the  courts  in 
several  cases. 

We  have  gone  through  this  detail  to  exhibit  the  condi- 
tions, as  asserted  by  defendants,  which  confronted  them 
and  induced  their  contracts.  In  further  display  of  it  we 
quote  Wayman's  answer  as  follows: 

^  For  the  reasons  stated,  the  art  was  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  No  means  had  been  discovered  of  aooom- 
pltshing  the  result  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Arrott  inven- 
tion without  laying  the  user  of  such  means  open  to  a  suit 
for  infringement  by  the  owner  of  the  Arrott  patent  The 
manufacturers  using  the  process  in  use  prior  to  Arrott's 
invention  were  unable  to  successfully  compete  with  those 
using  the  Arrott  invention,  and,  moreover,  produced  a  [87] 
disproportionate  number  of  defective,  unsightly  and  sub- 
stantially unsaleable  articles.  The  consumer  was  deceived 
and  defrauded  and  the  use  of  sanitary  enameled  iron  ware 
lessened  and  its  reputation  depreciated  by  defective  articles 
being  palmed  off  on  the  consumer  as  not  defective.^ 

On  the  situation  thus  asserted  to  exist  the  defendants 
build  their  defense,  contending  that  Wa3nnan  saw  its  evils 
and  c<mceived  the  way  to  correct  them;  and  insist  that  the 
following  facts  are  established  by  the  evidence:  Wayman 
was  familiar,  through  his  connecti<m  with  another  enamel- 
ing company  called  the  Seamless  Steel  Bath  Tub  Company, 
with  the  enamel- ware  trade  and  had  become  convinced  of 
the  advantages,  indeed,  necessity,  of  the  use  of  the  Arrott 
invention.  He  tried  to  secure  it,  but  the  Standard  C<Mn- 
pany  seemed  unwilling  at  that  time  to  confer  its  utility 
upon  other  companies,  and  pending  the  negotiations  the 
Seamless  Company  failed  and  Wayman  turned  to  other 
plans,  one  of  which  resulted  in  the  contracts  under  review. 

As  early  as  1908,  impressed  with  the  imp<Mrtanoe  of  the 
Arrott  patent,  he  endeavored  to  have  the  Standard  Com- 
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pany  grant  licenses  to  other  companies  in  order  to  improve 
trade  conditions,  and  to  this  end  he  tried  to  interest  other 
gentlemen  in  the  project  The  Standard  Company  was 
unwilling  to  grant,  and  other  manufacturers  were  equally 
disinclined  to  accept  them.  He  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  holding  company,  but  this  failed  also,  the  Standard  still 
being  unyielding,  stating  by  one  of  its  officers  that  ^his 
company  was  unwilling  either  to  sell  the  Arrott  patent  or 
to  enter  into  any  arrangement  which  would  lessen  the  ad- 
vantage which  it  had  by  reason  of  the  ownership  of  the 
Arrott  patent    The  plan  was,  therefore,  abandoned. 

In  August,  1909  (we  are  still  following  the  version  of 
the  testimony  given  by  counsel  for  defendants),  it  was 
suggested  to  Wayman  by  a  person  connected  with  one  [88] 
of  the  manufacturing  companies  that  he  (Wayman)  apply 
for  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Sanitary 
Enameled  Ware  Manufacturers  which  was  about  to  be  re- 
organized. The  position,  it  was  said,  would  give  Wayman 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  continue  his  efforts  to  buy  the 
Arrott  patent  and  establish  such  relation  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  enameled  ware  as  would  enable  him  to  present 
in  the  most  favorable  manner  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  patent  licenses  under  the  Arrott  patent. 
This  association  was  a  pure  trade  organization  and  not 
formed  to  control  or  regulate  prices.  Wayman  applied  for 
and  obtained  the  position  and  commenced  again  negotiations 
for  the  Arrott  patent  and  persisted,  against  the  apparent 
reluctance  of  the  Standard  Company  to  give  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  patent  Finally  he  impressed  the  manager 
of  the  Standard  factories  with  the  greater  advantages  which 
would  come  to  his  company  by  the  elimination  of  ^'  seconds'' 
and  removing  them  as  competitors  of  the  better  articles  of 
the  Standard,  confining  the  competition  to  such  articles  of 
which  the  Standard  produced  50  per  cent  The  manager 
of  the  Standard  and  that  company  yielded  to  the  represen- 
tation of  these  advantages. 

These  advantages  are  dwelt  on  and  made  much  of  by 
counsel  and  they  quote  testimony  to  display  their  extent 
^^  Seconds^''  as  we  have  said,  were  articles  of  inferior  or 
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dfifeoiiye  manufaoture,  and  as  their  inferiority  wu  not 
apparent  they  could  be  represented  and  sold  as  of  standard 
qualityi  Such  deoepticm,  it  is  asserted^  was  frequently 
practiced,  and  the  articles  turning  out  defective  discredited 
eoiiunel  ware,  gave  it  a  bad  reputation,  and  there  was  a  grow- 
ing difficulty  to  maintain  or  extend  its  sale*  With  ^  sec- 
onds "  out  of  the  way,  it  may  be  conceded,  as  it  is  contended^ 
that  only  honest  articles  were  available  to  plumbers,  job- 
bers, and  builders. 

The  Standard  Company  fixed  a  price  upon  the  Arrott 
patent  and  gave  Wayman  an  option  upon  it  He,  in  the 
[39]  following  December,  secured  also  an  option  from  the 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works  upon  a  patent  called  the  Dithridge, 
and  from  the  L.  Wolff  Manufacturing  Company  an  option 
upon  the  Ldndsay  patent.  These  patents  were  infringe- 
ments of  the  Arrott  device.  Thus  equipped,  Wayman  pro- 
ceeded to  engage  the  manufacturers  in  his  proposition. 

This  summary  of  the  situation  counsel  have  supplemented 
by  a  declaration  of  motives.  Counsel  say  that  Wayman  and 
the  manufacturers  were  advised  by  able  and  competent  law- 
yers of  the  legality  of  their  plan.  "Wayman's  motive," 
it  is  asserted,  '^was  to  make  money  for  himself,  not  as  a 
manufacturer  but  as  the  owner  of  a  patent,  receiving  royal- 
ties from  those  whom  he  licensed  to  use  his  patented  in- 
vention." The  form  of  his  license,  it  is  further  asserted, 
followed  the  precedents  and  was  based  on  that  principle 
of  the  patent  law  which  gives  to  the  owner  of  an  invention 
the  power  to  grant  to  others  its  use  or  to  withhold  it,  or  to 
grant  it  upon  such  terms  as  be  may  choose  to  impose.  Such 
being  his  motive  and  such  being  his  right,  he,  it  is  contended, 
negotiated  with  and  contracted  with  the  manufacturers  of 
enameled  ware.  And  their  motives  also  are  attempted  to  be 
justified,  though  the  necessity  for  doing  so  is  disclaimed. 

Wayman's  right,  it  seems  to  be  contended,  is  all  sufficient, 
and  that  the  manufacturers  only  paid,  the  price  that  he  could 
legally  demand.  As  the  demand  was  legal,  it  is  argued, 
the  payment  of  the  price  could  not  be  illegal.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment asserts  subterfuge,  illegal  purpose  livened  in  legal 
forms  to  give  color  of  right  to  illegal  practices. 
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The  charge  challenges  consideration  of  the  relation  be- 
tween that  which  the  manufacturers  engaged  to  do  and 
the  protection  of  the  exclusive  right  attached  to  the  in- 
vention. Upon  such  consideration  how  far  the  licenses 
transcend  such  right  and  violate  the  Sherman  Law  we  can 
then  determine.  And  we  shall  keep  in  mind  and  apply 
[40]  the  principle  expressed  in  Bement  v.  National  Harrow 
Company  J  186  U.  S.  70,  92,  that  the  Sherman  Law  "  clearly 
does  not  refer  to  that  kind  of  a  restraint  of  interstate  com- 
merce which  may  arise  from  reasonable  and  legal  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  the  assignee  or  licensee  of  a  patent  by 
the  owner  thereof,  restricting  the  terms  upon  which  the 
article  may  be  used  and  the  price  to  be  demanded  therefor. 
Such  a  construction  of  the  act,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  never 
contemplated  by  its  framers." 

In  our  inquiry  we  shall  accept  arguendo  the  statement 
of  defendants  of  their  inducement  and  purpose.  We  say 
^ arguendo'^  because  the  asserted  inducement  and  purpose 
are  denied  by  the  Government,  it  contending,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  Arrott  patent  was  but  a  pretense  and  that  the 
agreements  were  put  in  the  form  of  licenses  of  it  to  at  once 
accomplish  and  palliate  evasions  of  the  law.  The  fact  be- 
ing in  controversy,  we  place  our  consideration  and  decision 
on  other  elements.  In  other  words,  we  will  consider  the  case 
from  the  standpoint  of  defendants'  view  of  the  atuation, 
with  comments  as  we  proceed  as  to  what  they  did  to  meet 
it  and  how  far  what  they  did  accorded  with  or  transgressed 
the  law. 

The  contention  of  the  defendants  then  is  that  the  Standard 
Company's  position  and  power  as  owner  of  the  patent,  and 
Wayman's  were  identical.  What  it  could  have  done,  it  is 
contended,  be  could  do,  and  its  relation  to  the  trade  and  the 
relation  of  other  manufacturers  to  the  trade  clearly  demon- 
strate, it  is  further  contended,  that  as  that  company  could 
have  made  the  contracts,  Wayman  could  do  so. 

To  support  the  contention  defendants  represent  the  Stand- 
ard as  the  dominant  (it  produced  60%  of  the  articles) 
and  the  only  honest  manufacturer  pointing  out  to  other 
manufacturers  the  worthlessness  of  thdr  output,  they  not 
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having  the  Arrott  patent;  also  the  dishonesty  of  their  output, 
they  putting  out  "seconds,"  the  inferiority  [41]  of  which 
was  "  discemable  only  by  experts  '* — ^thereby  defrauding  the 
public,  "  discrediting  the  ware  and  demoralizing  the  market 
and  business.''  To  avert  these  evil  results,  it  is  represented 
that  the  Standard  was  willing  to  forego  the  advantages 
which  its  ownership  of  the  Arrott  patent  gave  it  and  confer 
them  upon  the  other  manufacturers.  But  upon  terms. 
" First  and  foremost "  it  was  to  be  agreed  that  no  "  seconds" 
should  be  marketed.  In  the  second  place,  a  standard  price 
must  be  agreed  to  so  that  henceforth  rivalry  should  be  "  in 
the  quality  of  the  ware  turned  out  at  a  uniform  price  or  in 
any  other  collateral  inducement  to  the  purchaser"  that 
would  not  "affect  the  quality  of  the  ware."  Wayman's 
agency  and  office,  it  is  represented,  was  that  of  "  watching 
all  parties  and  insuring  their  fidelity  to  the  agreement  by 
the  payment  of  a  royalty  for  the  use  of  the  invention."  And 
this,  it  is  said,  is  "  all  there  is  in  substance  or  principle  to  the 
case  at  bar,  except  that  Mr.  Wayman,  instead  of  the  Stand- 
ard Company,  was  the  originator  of  the  scheme  and  that  he 
persuaded  his  co-defendants  to  enter  into  it." 

But  the  scheme  has  other  features  and  effects  which 
counsel  overlook  or  ignore.  It  is  immediately  open  to  the 
criticism  that  its  parts  have  no  natural  or  necessary  relation. 
What  relation  has  the  fixing  of  a  price  of  the  ware  to  the 
production  of  "seconds"  i  If  the  articles  were  made  per- 
fect their  price  in  compensation  of  them  and  by  unfettered 
competition  would  adjust  itself.  To  say  otherwise  would  be 
in  defiance  of  the  examples  of  the  trading  and  industrial 
world.  Nor  was  a  combination  of  manufacturers  necessaiy 
to  the  perfection  of  manufacture  and  to  rivalry  in  its  quality. 
And  it  may  be  asked  if  such  perfection  and  its  protecting 
influence  against  deception  and  the  ruinous  depression  of 
prices  were  so  desirable  and  potent  as  it  is  contended  that 
they  were,  why  were  they  not  extended  to  "  baths,"  the  most 
important  of  the  articles  in  the  trade!  It  is  not  an  adequate 
answer  to  say  that  [42]  there  was  a  time  guarantee  of  them 
even  though  it  was  given  to  all  of  them,  as  it  was  not  The 
justification  of  defendants  is  based  not  on  the  responsibility 
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of  manufactures  but  on  the  integrity  of  the  articles  assured 
by  the  use  of  the  Arrott  device. 

It  is  the  foundation  of  defendants'  argument  that  to 
make  the  use  of  that  device  universal  was  the  prompting 
of  Wayman's  energies  to  unite  the  manufacturers  and  to 
remove  the  evils  which  beset  the  trade  and  which  were 
^^discrediting  the  ware  and  demoralizing  the  market  and 
business."  It  was  the  representation  of  the  advantage, 
we  are  told,  of  such  results  that  broke  down  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Standard  Company  not  to  share  the  use  of  the 
device  with  other  manufacturers.  But  granting  that  there 
was  provision  or  security  against  the  production  of  '^sec- 
onds" in  all  of  the  articles,  it  seems  from  what  we  have 
said  above  that  all  of  the  substantial  good  which  is  asserted 
to  have  been  the  object  of  the  agreements  could  have  been 
attained  by  a  simple  sale  of  the  right  to  use  the  Arrott 
patent,  eonceding  to  it  the  dominant  effect  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  it  Nor  is  the  justification  of  defendants  made  more 
adequate  by  the  representation  that  ^^  Wayman's  motive  was 
to  make  money  for  himself,  not  as  a  manufacturer  but  as 
the  owner  of  the  patent,  receiving  royalties  from  those 
whom  he  licensed  to  use  his  patented  invention."  Wayman 
testified  to  another  motive.  By  fixing  prices  ^^he  hoped," 
he  said,  ^'  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  license  agreements, 
to  enable  the  companies  to  abolish  ruinous  competition" 
and  to  get  a  ^^  revenue  for  each  of  the  companies  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  reasonaUe  profit." 

But  motives  and  inducements  may  not  be  easily  esti- 
mated, and  we  will  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  agree- 
ments. On  March  30,  1910,  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  con- 
stituted, to  be  known  as  the  price  and  schedule  com-  [48] 
mittee,  to  which  the  license  agreements  and  resale  agree- 
ments should  be  referred.  This  committee  was  to  inter- 
view the  various  manufacturers  and  obtain  their  consent 
to  the  agreements  which  were  to  become  effective  ^when 
the  consent  of  83  per  cent  of  the  production"  was  had. 
The  signatory  manufacturers  agreed  to  ^  give  their  prompt 
co-operation  to  the  matter  in  question." 
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At  the  same  time  the  foUcming  resolution  was  paasedt 

"  Whereas,  a  proposition  is  pending  for  a  license  agreement  and  a 
resale  price  for  the  ben^t  of  the  jobbing  trade,  and. 

"  Whereas,  long-term  contracts  are  a  menace  to  said  propoeitloti, 

'*We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  enameled  ware,  hereby 
agree  to  take  no  orders  for  dellTcry  beyond  May  31,  1910. 

**  This  agreement  is  not  binding  upon  the  signers  unless  all  members 
of  the  Enameled  Ware  Manufacturers'  Association  are  parties  thereto 
and  append  their  signatures. 

"  The  within  is  agreed  to." 

At  the  same  meeting  a  mamorandum  of  agreement  was 
proposed  which  was  to  be  executed  with  Wayman  as  licensor 
of  various  patents  covering  pneumatic  dredgers*  The  agree- 
ment covered  selling  sdbedules  of  the  ware  and  provided  for 
the  royalties  to  be  paid;  the  selling  price  to  the  jobbers  to 
be  established  by  the  licensor  thnoagh  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  various  manufacturers.  It  provided  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  the  price  regulations,  and  preferential  diseoonts 
(discounts  allowed  to  certain  manufactui^rs),  from  the  sell- 
ing prices^  Such  discounts  were  to  be  allowed  on  sales  to 
jobbers  only. 

Such  details  as  might ''  be  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
the  arrangement"  were  reserved  for  the  next  meeting  of 
manufacturers.  After  this  meeting  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
by  Wayman  to  all  manufacturers  apprising  them  of  what 
had  transpired,  the  attention  that  had  been  [44]  given  the 
subject,  and  informing  them  that  ^^  the  final  license  agree- 
ment papers  "  would  be  executed  at  the  next  meeting  to  be 
held  in  May. 

The  license  agreement  was  subsequently  executed.  It 
granted  to  the  licensee  the  right  »to  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  enameled  ware  the  Arrott  patent,  also  a  patent  to  £. 
Dithridge  for  a  pneumatic  sieve  and  a  patent  to  William 
Lindsay  for  an  ^^  Enameling  powder  distributor.^  It  re- 
leased the  claims  for  past  infringement  so  long  as  the  licen- 
sees operated  under  the  lic^use.  It  fixed  royalties  of  $6.00 
per  day  for  each  furnace^  subject  to  a  diminution  of  like 
amount  for  furnaces  shut  down  for  more  than  six  consecu- 
tive working  days.  It  fixed  preferential  discounts  from  the 
regular  selling  prices,  confining-  them  only  to  sales  by  the 
manufacturers  to  jobbers.    And  it  was  provided  that  no 
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g^ois  manufactiived  under  the  licenae  diGnild  be  bcAA  anlen 
they  jbote  a  registered  label  (except  where  otherwiae  spm- 
fied)  owned  by  fthe  lieensee  and  in  addition  thereto  a  licenae 
tag  or  label  approved  by  the  lieenaee  placed  in  a  vistble  poei- 
tion  therecxn. 
The  provision  for  prices  was  as  folkvws: 

"The  Licensor  agrees  that  he  will  employ  a  commisston  of  six  (e) 
persons,  of  which  he  is  to  be  one  and  to'  act  as  chairman  thereof, 
flpre  of  whom  shaU  be  desianaled  by  a  majority  of  the  parties  jKading 
licenses  similar  to  thl^  Uo8nse»  which  commiBSlons  shall  have  super- 
Yialon  of  all  the  relations  and  transactions  between  the  parties  hereto 
under  this  agreement,  but  it  is  understood  that  where  a  member  of 
said  commission,  or  his  company,  shall  be  directly  interested  in  any 
question  of  a  violation  of  the  license  to  be  decided  by  the  said  cam- 
laiMlon^  said  member  shall  be  dlsqaallfled  and  a  temponury  member 
shall  be  appointed  la  his  plaee  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
commissk>n. 

"All  terms  and  conditions  relative  to  prices  and  discounts  now 
established  by  the  Licensor  and  set  forth  In  [45]  the  annexed 
schedules  and  made  a  part  hereof,  shall  remain  In  force  and  effect 
until  other  teraui,  oonditloBS,  and  prefereotial  discounts  are  aubsti- 
tnted  therefor  by  the  Licensor,  which  substitution  can  only  be  made 
by  him  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission, hereinbefore  prescribed.  Notice  of  such  changes  and  substi- 
tutions shall  be  given  from  time  to  time  in  writing  by  the  Licensor 
to  the  Licensees.  The  Licensee  covenants  to  adhere  to  and  main- 
tain such  tenns,  condttioas,  regulations,  prioea  aad  preferential  dls- 
eoonts  as  may  be  established  by  the  Llceasor,  from  Ume  to  time, 
and  the  Licensee  further  agrees  to  seU  no  '  seconds '  or  *Bs*  covered 
by  Sot^dules  4,  4h  ^>  an4  6."     (Italics  ours.) 

The  restrictions  as  to  prices  at  which  the  goods  were  to 
be  sold  did  not  apply  to  thoee  sold  and  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  Such  sales  were  required,  however,  to  be  proved 
to  the  licensor. 

Tfa«*e  was  a  provision  for  the  return  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
royalties  paid  if  the  agreement  should  be  complied  with. 
Iliese  royaltiss,  x^alled  in  the  agreem^t  ^  Boyalty  Bebates,^ 
were  forfeited  lif  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  should  be 
violated  in  any  particolar. 

The  foregcdng  constibute  the  essential  provisicms  of  the 
manufacturers'  agreements  and  it  will  be  observed  what 
little  space  is  given  to  ^S  seconds,"  though  it  is  asserted  in 
the  argunMDt,  as  we  ham.aaeoyitbat.to  get  rid  of  the  evils 
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of  dieir  piodnetioii  and  sale  was  the  chief  impulse  to  the 
agreements.  The  coTenant  as  to  "seconds"  was  expressed 
bj  the  words  whidi  we  have  italicised  in  the  provision  re- 
lating to  prices  and  diaoomits  quoted  aboye.  The  schedules 
referred  to  are  found  in  the  paragraph  providing  for 
preferential  discounts  and  coy«r  all  articles  but  baths, 
these  being  described  in  schedules  1,  2,  and  8. 

There  was  also  a  jobber's  license  agreement  that  bore 
at  the  top  the  note  that  it  "  must  be  executed  by  the  pur- 
chaser in  order  to  purchase  licensed  sanitary  enameled 
[46]  ware."  It  conveyed  to  the  jobber  the  right  to  buy 
and  sell  such  ware,  provided  for  certain  discounts  and  de- 
tails as  to  shipments  and  deliveries,  and  that  the  sales  were 
to  be  made  "  by  the  purchasers  at  prices  to  be  establidied 
and  prevailing  in  the  various  zones  into  which  the  goods 
were  shipped,  regardless  of  the  point  of  purchase.''  There 
was  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  at 
certain  rebate  periods  if  the  agreement  should  be  complied 
with.  The  resale  prices  as  established  from  time  to  time 
were  required  to  be  maintained  by  all  jobbers  and  dealers, 
and  sales  could  not  be  made  from  one  jobber  to  another 
for  any  better  prices  than  ^  established  by  the  sheets,''  and 
the  purchaser  agreed  to  "observe  and  strictly  maintain 
*  *  *  the  selling  prices  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
schedules  and  observe  and  adhere  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  embodied  in  the  price  sheets  "  or  embodied  in  price 
sheets  which  might  be  issued  by  or  under  the  authority 
of  the  licensor.  Articles  might  be  added  to  or  removed 
from  the  schedules  at  any  time.  The  purchaser  also  agreed 
during  the  life  of  the  contract  not  to  purchase,  sell,  adver- 
tise, or  solicit  orders  for,  or  in  any  way  handle  or  deal  in, 
sanitary  enameled  iron  ware  of  any  manufacturer  not 
licensed  under  the  letters-patent  enumerated  in  the  agree- 
ment, except  with  the  express  written  permission  of  the 
licensor.  A  breach  of  any  of  the  conditicHis  subjected  the 
contract  and  all  unfilled  orders  to  concellation,  the  for- 
feiture of  rebates  and  the  power  to  obtain  the  ware  manu- 
factured under  the  letters-patent  from  any  of  the  licensed 
manufacturera  The  purchaser  further  agreed  not  to  sell 
any  goods  on  hand  manufactured  in  accordance  with  the 
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patents,  irrespective  of  bj  whom  numufactured^  exospt  in 
aooordance  with  the  prices,  conditions  and  r^galationa  of 
sale  established  by  the  licensor. 

The  price  list  contained  a  notice  to  the  jobbers'  salesmen 
that  the  agreements  executed  by  their  companies  [47]  re- 
quired them  to  resell  the  various  licensed  products  at  no 
better  prices,  terms,  or  other  regulations  than  therein  es- 
tablidiied.  And  further,  as  changes,  additions,  and  elimina- 
tions occurred,  new  sheets  would  be  issued  promptly. 

These  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  agreements,  and,  as 
emphasizing  them,  Wayman  directed  the  manufacturers  at 
the  time  they  sent  out  the  jobbers'  agreements  to  also  send 
with  them  a  letter  containing  the  following :  ^^  It  is  necessary 
for  you  [the  jobbers]  to  executte  these  contracts  before  we 
[the  manufacturers]  can  sell  you  licensed  sanitary  enameled 
ware.''  This  provision  was  enforced,  as  indicated  by  letters 
in  the  record.  It  was  also  the  condition  expressed  by  Way- 
man  in  his  correspondence  with  other  manufacturers  whom 
he  tried  to  induce  to  accept  licenses  and  become  parties  to  the 
agreements.  In  a  letter  to  a  jobber  Wayman  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  jobber  could  see  his  way  clear  to  execute  the 
agreement,  as  it  covered  ^^  a  matter  entirely  for  the  jobbers' 
benefit"  He  further  stated,  '^The  Cedar  Rapids  Pump 
Company  of  your  city  have  executed  the  agreement,  and  I 
hope  you  will  co-operate  immediately  with  your  local  com- 
petitors, which  will  be  much  more  advantageous  than  a 
continuous  cut  market" 

In  this  statement  certain  things  are  prominent  Before 
the  agretoients  the  manufacturers  of  enameled  ware  were 
independent  and  competitive.  By  the  agreements  they 
were  combined,  subjected  themselves  to  certain  rules  and 
regulations,  among  others  not  to  sell  their  product  to  the 
jobbers  except  at  a  price  fixed  not  by  trade  and  competitive 
conditions,  but  by  the  decision  of  the  committee  of  six  of 
their  number,  and  zones  of  sales  were  created.  And  the 
jobbers  were  brought  into  the  combination  and  made  its 
subjection  complete  and  its  purpose  successful.  Unless  they 
entered  the  combination  they  could  obtain  no  enameled  ware 
from  any  manufacturer  who  was  in  the  combination,  and 
the  condition  of  entry  [48]  was  not  to  resell  to  plumbers 
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'  exempt  "iit  tfie  prii^os  dti^nttmed  by  the  manafactnters.  ^Fhe 
%rade  ww,  therefore,  praddcally  controlled  from  proAueer 
to  consumer,  and  the  potency  of  the  scheme  was  established 
by  the  oo-operation  of  85  per  cait  of  the  manufacturers  and 
tiieir  fidelity  to  it  was  secured  not  only  by  trade  advantages, 
but  by  what  was  practically  a  pecuniary  penalty,  not  inaptly 
termed  in  the  argument  ^  chA  bail.''  The  royalty  for  each 
funiBee  was  $5.00,  80  per  cait  of  which  was  to  be  returned 
if  the  agreement  was  faithfully  observed ;  it  was  to  be  '^  for- 
fcited  afi  a  penalty"  if  the  agreement  was  violated.  And 
for  faithful  dMerv^ince  of  their  engagements  the  jobbers, 
ftoo,  were  entitled  to  rebates  from  their  purchases.  It  is 
tes^^  that  90  per  cent  of  the  jobbers  in  number  and  more 
than  90  per  cent  in  purchasing  power  joined  the  com- 
bination. 

The  agreements  clearly,  therefore,  transcended  what  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  use  of  the  patent  or  the  monopc^y 
which  th»  law  conferred  upon  it.  They  passed  to  tiie  pur- 
pose and  accompli^ed  a  restraint  of  trade  condemned  by 
the  Sherman  law.  It  had,  therefore,  a  purpose  and  acccmi- 
plidied  a  result  not  shown  in  the  Bement  Case.  Iliere  was 
a  contention  in  that  case  that  the  contract  of  the  National 
Harrow  Confpany  with  Bement  &  Sons  was  part  of  a  con- 
tract and  combination  with  many  other  companies  and  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  the  Sherman  law,  but  the  fact  was 
not  established  and  the  case  was  treated  as  one  between  the 
particular  parties,  the  one  granting  and  the  other  receiving 
a  right  to  use  a  patented  article  with  conditions  suitable  to 
protect  such  use  and  secure  its  benefits.  And  there  is  noth- 
ing in  Henry  v.  A.  B.  Dick  Co.j  224  U.  S.  1,  which  contra- 
vaoies  the  views  herein  expressed. 

The  agreements  in  the  case  at  bar  combined  the  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  of  enameled  ware  very  much  to  the 
same  purpose  and  results  as  the  association  of  manu-[491 
factur^rs  and  dealers  in  tiles  combined  them  in  MorUague  d 
Oo.  V.  Lovyry^  193  T7.  S.  88,  which  combination  was  condemned 
by  this  court  as  offending  the  Sherman  law.  The  added  ele- 
ment of  the  patent  in  the  case  at  bar  can  not  confer  im- 
munity from  a  like  condemnation,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
stated.    And  this  we  say  without  entering  into  the  consider- 
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ation  of  the  distinction  of  rights  for  which  the  Goyeni- 
ment  contends  between  a  patented  artide  and  a  patented 
tool  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  an  unpatented  article. 
Kights  conferred  by  patents  are  indeed  very  definite  and  ex- 
tensire,  but  they  do  not  give  any  more  than  other  rights  an 
universal  license  against  positive  prohibitions.  The  Sher- 
man law  is  a  limitation  of  rights,  rights  which  may  be 
pushed  to  evil  consequences  and  therefore  restrained. 

This  court  has  had  occasion  in  a  number  of  cases  to  de- 
clare its  principle.  Two  of  those  cases  we  have  cited.  The 
others  it  is  not  necessai*y  to  review  or  to  quote  from  except 
to  say  that  in  the  very  latest  of  them  the  comprehensive 
and  thorough  character  of  the  law  is  demonstrated  and 
its  sufficiency  to  prevent  evasions  of  its  policy  "  by  resoirt 
to  any  disguise  or  subterfuge  of  form,'^  or  the  escape  of 
its  prohibitions  "by  any  indirection."  United  State$  v. 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  221  X7.  S.  106,  181.  Nor  can  Uiey 
be  evaded  by  good  motives.  The  law  is  its  own  measure 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  what  it  permits,  or  forbids,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  courts  can  not  be  set  up  against  it  in  a 
supposed  accommodation  of  its  policy  with  the  good  inten- 
tion of  parties,  and  it  may  be,  of  some  good  results.  United 
States  V.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Asso.,  166  U.  S.  290; 
Armour  Packing  Co.  v.  United  States,  209  XJ.  S.  56,  62. 

The  Colwell  Lead  Company  asserts  the  legality  of  the 
license  agreements  as  the  other  defendants  do,  and,  besides, 
urges  that  it  was  not  engaged  in  interstate  CMnmerce  but 
that  it  only  sold  to  plumbers  and  that  none  of  the  price  re- 
strictions was  applicable  to  it,  nor  was  it  [60J  at  any  time 
in  any  relations  whatsoever  with  the  other  defendants.  It 
asserts  that  it  was  itself  a  jobber  and  therefore  had  no  occa- 
sion'to  deal  with  jobbers  and  that  it  was  not  present  nor  rep- 
resented  at  any  of  the  meetings  preceding  the  license  agree- 
ments. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  the  company  was  a  member 
of  tile  association  of  manufacturers,  an  association  whidi, 
we  have  seen,  passed  the  first  resolution  in  regard  to  the 
license  agreement,  and  the  president  of  the  company  when 
addressed  on  the  subject  of  the  ttgreesnent  •eo^ressed  ^afn 
appreciation  of  it  provided  all  manufacturers  dionld  "  sign 
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up."  He,  however,  resenred  final  judgment  until  he  could 
go  over  the  matter  in  detail  with  Wayman,  who  had  ad- 
dressed him,  and  declared  that  he  would  ^^be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  what  other  manufacturers  do." 

There  is  a  letter  in  the  record,  about  which,  however,  there 
is  some  dispute,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the 
president  of  the  company  to  Wayman,  in  which  the  latter's 
interpretation  of  a  previous  letter  was  said  to  be  ^  entirely 
correct,"  and  which  contained  the  following:  ^^  We  will  not 
require  any  pref  erentials  below  the  lowest  price  made  by  the 
Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  company  assented  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1910.  Its 
license,  however,  was  modified  in  order,  that  it  might  meet 
local  competition  in  New  York,  its  business  being,  it  is  con- 
tended, mostly  local. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  company  was  a 
manufacturer  and  a  jobber,  manufacturing  about  one-half 
of  what  it  sold.  As  a  jobber  it  bought  goods  from  other 
manufacturers  but  it  denies  there  was  an  agreement  as  to 
prices  with  such  manufacturers. 

The  testimony  as  to  the  State  or  interstate  character  of  its 
business  is  that  it  manufactures  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  [61], 
and  buys  also  from  other  manufacturers  and  jobbers.  It 
ships  from  there  to  its  warehouses  in  New  York,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Brooklyn.  The  trade  of  its  Worcester  branch 
covers  about  two  hundred  miles  around  Worcester,  its  efforts 
being  to  localize  its  business.  It  is  doubtful,  it  is  testified, 
if  the  trade  goes  beyond  Massachusetts,  the  trade  there  being 
circumscribed.  Sales  in  Connecticut  are  made  through  the 
New  York  office  from  the  ware-rooms. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Colwell  Company  was  a  party 
to  the  combination  and  was  also  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  fact  that  its  trade  was  less  general  than  that 
of  the  other  manufacturers  and  jabbers  does  not  take  from 
it  the  character  of  an  interstate  trader.  The  fact  that  it 
was  restricted  in  less  degree  than  the  other  jobbers,  given 
a  certain  freedom  of  competition  to  meet  local  conditions 
in  New  York,  diminishes  only  the  degree  of  culpability 
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but  does  not  entirely  remove  it.    Indeed,  it  may  be  eaid 
t^at  such  freedom  does  not  even  diniiniflh  culpability-    It  is 
a  concession,  which  may  be  made  a  means  of  crushing  com- 
petition where  it  is  most  formidable. 

Error  is  assigned  on  the  action  of  the  Circuit  CSourt  in 
not  granting  a  motion  made  by  def endajdts  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  time  to  take  testimony  <m  the  ground  that  they 
had  been  prevented,  by  the  action  of  the  Gkiremment  m 
instituting  criminal  proceedings,  from  properly  presenting 
their  defense. 

The  question  arose  upon  the  action  of  witnesses  who 
were  subpoenaed  and  called  by  the  Colwell  Lead  Company, 
they  being  ofScers  of  some  of  the  other  manufacturers. 
The  Qovemment  apprehending,  and  as  it  now  contends, 
that  the  witnesses  were  called  to  give  them  immunity 
from  a  criminal  prosecution  which  was  then  pending  in 
Michigan,  notified  them  that  if  they  testified  they  would 
do  so  at  their  peril,  as  immunity  could  only  be  claimed  by 
[62]  witnesses  for  the  Government.  The  witnesses  there- 
upon, upon  the  advice  of  counsel,  refused  to  testify,  leaving, 
as  it  is  contended,  the  Colwell  Company  particularly,  and 
the  other  defendants  as  well,  without  the  evidence  sudi  wit- 
nesses could  have  given  and  which,  it  is  said,  they  did  give 
subsequently  in  the  criminal  trial. 

Whether  the  testimony,  if  given,  would  have  conferred 
immunity  we  are  not  called  upon  to  determine.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  court's  discretion  in  such 
circumstancea  The  Sherman  Act  provides  for  a  criminal 
proceeding  to  punish  violations  and  suits  in  equity  to  re- 
strain such  violations,  and  the  suits  may  be  brought  simul- 
taneously or  successively.  The  order  of  their  bringing  must 
depend  upon  the  Government ;  the  dependence  of  their  trials 
can  not  be  fixed  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule  or  made  impera- 
tively to  turn  upon  the  character  of  the  suit.  Circumstances 
may  determine  and  are  for  the  consideration  of  the  court. 
An  imperative  rule  that  the  civil  suit  must  await  the  trial 
of  the  criminal  action  might  result  in  injustice  or  take  from 
the  statute  a  great  deal  of  its  power.  Besides  a  suit  by 
the  Gk)ven^nent  there  may  be  an  action  for  damages  by  a 
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^person  kqured  by  Mason  df  anything  forUiMen  liy  the 
$LCtV  Must  it  al86  -wait?  Indeed,  the  Teascms  nrged  for  the 
role,  if  logically  extended,  wonld  compel  (^e  postponement 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  civil  remedies  mitil  the  exhaus- 
tion of  criminal  prosecutions  or  their  expiration  by  lapse 
of  time.  Until  either  event  occurs  the  dai^r  of  incrimi- 
nation can  not  be  said  to  have  passed.  It  is  mamf est,  there- 
fore, that  the  most  fkvorable  view  which  can  be  taken  of 
the  rif^ite  of  defendants  in  saoh  sitnation  is  thstt  they  depend 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  the  particular  case.  We 
find  no  abuse  of  such  discretion  in  the  case  at  bar. 
Decree  affirmed* 


UNITED  STATES  t;.  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
COMPANY.- 

AFBBAL  FBOM  THB  CIUCIUT  OOUXT  OOP  THE   UMllW)  STATVS  VOB 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  TJTAH. 

Na  446.    Argued  AprU  19,  22,  28,  IfiOZ— Decided  Decsmber  2,  1012. 

[226  U.  S.  61.] 

The  purchase  by  the  Union  Padflc  Railroad  Ck>mpany  of  forty-six  par 
eent  of  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Padflc  Oompany,  with  the  result- 
ing control  of  the  lotter's  railway  syBtem  by  the  f ermer,  Is  an  lUegBl 
combination  In  restraint  of  interstate  trade  within  the  pnrylew  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1880  and  must  be  dljssolved.* 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  26  Stat.  200,  c.  647,  ap- 
plies to  interstate  railroads  which  are  among  the  principal  Instru- 
mentalities of  Interstate  commerce. 

The  Sherman  Act  Is  intended  to  reach  and  prevent  all  comblnatioDs 
which  restrains  freedom  of  Interstate  trade,  and  should  be  gtwea  a 
reasonable  construction  to  this  end. 

The  opinions  in  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States  and  United  States 
Y.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  221  tJ.  S.  1  and  106,  contain  no  sugges- 
[M]tlon  tiHat  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  the  Trans-Missouri  and 

«For  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  (188  Fed.  102),  see  afSte, 
page  803.  For  opinion  as  to  form  of  mandate  (226  U.  S.  470),  see 
post,  page  687. 

*  Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1912,  1918,  by 
The  Banks  Law  Publishing  Company. 
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JeM  TrefBe  caaoi  were  net  correct  in  lieMiiiff  tlie  oem^tettltons 
iBVidyed  to  be  illegal  wlille  applying  tlie  role  that  the  atatttte  sboold 
be  reasonably  constmecL 

The  Sherman  Law  prohibits  the  creation  of  a  sini^e  doarinaUng  con- 
trol in  one  corporation  whereby  natural  and  friating  competition  in 
interstate  trade  is  sappressed ;  aach  prohibition  extends  to  the  con- 
trol of  competing  interstate  railroads  elleeted  by  a  holding  company 
as  in  the  Northern  Secorities  case,  and  to  the  purchase  by  one  of  two 
competing  railroad  companies  of  a  controlling  portion,  even  if  not, 
as  is  this  case,  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  other. 

The  Sherman  Law,  in  its  terms,  enbraces  every  oMitraGt  or  coari>ina- 
tlon  in  form  of  trust  or  otherwise  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
Interstate  trade. 

Congress  is  supreme  over  Interstate  commereek  and  a  combination 
which  contraveneB  tlie  Sherman  Law  is  iUeial  although  it  may  be 
permissible  under,  and  within  corporate  powers  conferred  by,  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  made. 

OoiutB  should  oonstrue  the  Shopman  Law  with  a  view  to  preserve 
free  action  of  competition  in  iatenrtate  trader  which  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  in  enacting  the  statute. 

OompetltioB  is  tiie  striying  for  something  whkh  another  ia  aettvely 
seeicing  and  wlAes  to  gain. 

Competition  between  two  trans-contioental  railway  systems  such  as 
the  Union  PaeiHc  and  Southern  Pacific  includes  not  only  making  of 
rates  but  the  character  of  senrice  rendered  and  acoonunodation 
afforded;  and  the  inducement* to  maintain  points  of  adrantage  in 
those  respects  is  greater  when  ttie  systems  are  independent  than 
when  the  corporation  owning  one  of  the  systems  also  dominates 
and  controls  the  other. 

The  Union  Padflc  and  Southern  Padfte  are  competing  systems  of  in- 
terstate railways  and  their  consolidation  by  the  contnd  of  the  latter 
by  the  former  through  a  dominating  stock  interest  does,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  abridge  free  competition,  and  is  an  illegal  restraint  of 
interstate  trade  under  the  Sherman  Law. 

In  this  case  Keld,  that  while  there  was  a  great  deal  of  non-competttlYe 
business*  a  suflkdently  large  amount  of  competttive  buslnfiBS  was 
affected  to  clearly  bring  the  coBibination  made  within  the  purview 
of  tte  Sherman  Law. 

In  this  case  also  fcakf ,  that  the  necessity  of  the  Union  Padie  to  obtain 
an  entranea  to  San  Frandaco  aad  other  CaUfomia  points  over  the 
lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  not  such  as  to  Justify  the  combina- 
tion complained  of  In  this  case  in  view  of  the  provisioBa  for  a  contto- 
(•8]  uous  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  ft>r  interdumge  of  tt«fflc 
without  discrimination  contained  in  the  aeta  of  July  1,  1882,  12 
Stat  488,  406,  I  12,  c.  120,  and  of  July  2,  1884^  18  Stat  816^  862, 
1 15,  c.  216. 

Doubtless  courts  could  restrain  one  rallnNid  constnctad  under  the 
acts  of  July  1, 1862»  and  July  2»  1864,  from  making  discriminations, 
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contrary  to  tlie  provisions  of  those  a«ts  In  regard  to  brtenftaoee  of 
traflic,  against  another  railroad  also  oonstmcted  under  those  acts. 

The  obligation  to  ke^  faith  with  the  Gevemnient  in  regard  to 
management  of  railroads  eonstmcted  under  acts  of  Congress  oon- 
tlnne  notwithstanding  changed  forms  of  ownership  and  organi- 
sation, as  does  also  continue  tlie  leglslatlT«  power  of  Oongreas 
concerning  sudi  railroads. 

Although  a  railroad  corporation  may  lawfully  acquire  that  portion 
of  another  railroad  which  connects,  but  does  not  o(Mnpete»  with 
any  part  of  Its  own  system,  it  may  not  acquire  the  entire  flfystem 
a  substantial  portion  of  which  does  compete  with  its  lines. 

The  effect  of  such  a  purchase  and  its  legality  under  the  Sherman 
Law  may  be  Judged  by  what  was  actually  accomplished,  and  the 
natural  and  probable  consequences  of  that  which  was  done. 

In  determining  the  Talidity  of  a  combination  the  court  may  loolk 
to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  those  conductittg  the  transaction 
and  to  the  objects  had  in  view. 

While  in  small  corporations  a  majority  bf  stock  may  be  necessary 
for  control,  in  large  corporations,  where  the  stock  is  distributed 
among  many  stockholders,  a  compact  united  ownership  of  less 
than  half  may  be  ample  to  control  and  amounts  to  a  dominant 
interest  sufficient  to  effect  a  combination  In  restraint  of  trade 
within  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

In  applying  the  general  rules  as  to  relief  under  the  Sherman  Law 
as  declared  in  Standard  OU  Co.  ▼.  United  Btate9,  221  U.  S.  1,  T8, 
the  court  must  deal  with  each  ease  as  it  finds  it ;  and  where  the 
combination  has  been  effected  by  purchase  by  one  corporatkn  of 
a  ddtaiinont  amount  of  stock  of  its  conipetitor  the  decree  should 
provide  an  injunction  against  the  right  to  vote  stock  so  acquired, 
or  payment  of  dividends  thereon  exc^t  to  a  receiver,  and  any 
plan  for  disposition  of  the  stock  should  be  such  as  to  effectually 
dissolve  the  unlawful  combination* 

Whether  the  decree  can  provide  for  the  purchase  by  the  Unkm 
Pacific  of  such  portions  of  the  Southern  Pacific  as  are  only  con- 
necting and  are  not  competitive  and  which  effect  a  continuous 
line  to  San  Francisco,  not  now  determined,  with  leave  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  consider  any  plan  proposed  to  effect  such  results. 
[64]  Unless  plans  for  dissolution  are  presented  to,  and  afflrmed 
by^  the  District  Court  witliin  a  reasonable  period,  in  this  case  three 
months,  that  court  should  proceed  to  dissolve  the  comMnation  by 
receiver  and  sale. 

The  decree  below,  dismissing  the  bill  generally,  being  affirmed  by 
this  court  as  to  all  matters  other  than  the  purchase  of  Southern 
Pacific  stock,  is  reversed  in  part,  and  the  District  Court  retains 
its  Jurisdiction  over  the  cause  to  see  that  the  decree  outlined  by 
this  court  in  this  opinion  is  made  effectuaL 

188  Fed.  Rep.  102,  reversed  In  part 
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[57  L.  Bd.  124.«] 

[Monopoly — Ck>MBiNATioN  by  Oabbiebs — Stock  Ck>NTBOL. — ^1.  A  combi- 
nation which  places  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commeroe  in 
BDCb  a  relation  as  to  create  a  single  dominating  control  in  one  eor- 
poratiwi  whereby  natural  and  existing  competition  in  interstate 
commerce  is  unduly  restricted  or  suppressed  constitutes  a  restraint 
of  interstate  commerce  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat,  at  L.  209,  chap.  647,  U.  S.  Gomp.  Stat. 
1901,  p.  3200),  whether  accomplished  through  a  holding  conq[>any 
or  through  a  direct  transfer  of  a  dominating  stock  interest  from 
one  company  to  the  other. 
For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  II.  c,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt  1906. 

MoNOP(».Y — GoMBiNATioN  BY  Gabbisbs — Stocsc  Gortbol. — 2.  A  pur- 
chase by  one  railway  company  of  a  dominating  stock  interest  in 
another,  though  legal  in  the  State  where  made,  and  wlthJn  cor- 
porate powers  conferred  by  State  authority,  can  not  escape  con- 
demnation undw  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  if  it 
contraTienes  the  prohibitions  of  that  statute  against  conabinations 
and  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  enacted  by  Gongress  in  the 
exercise  of  its  supreme  authority  over  interstate  commerce. 
For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  II.  c,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt  1908. 

Monopoly — Gokbination  by  Garbdebs— tStock  Gontbol. — S.  The  ac- 
quisition by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Gompany,  then  operating  a 
line  from  Missouri  River  points  to  Pcnrtland,  and  thenoe  to  San 
Francisco  by  steamship  ccmnection,  of  46  per  cent  of  the  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Gompany,  with  the  intent 
and  result,  not  only  of  securing  the  Galifomia  connection  at  Ogden 
over  the  Gentral  Pacific  line,  and  thus  effecting  such  a  continuity 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Gentral  Pacific  lines  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  San  Franciaco^  as  was  contemplated  by  the  acts  of  July  1, 
1862  (12  Stat  at  L.  489,  chap.  120),  July  2,  1864  (13  Stat  at  L.  396, 
chap.  216),  and  June  20,  1874  (18  Stat,  at  L.  Ill,  chap.  331,  U.  S. 
Gonqt.  Stat  1901,  p.  3577),  but  of  obtaining  the  dominating  control 
of  the  entire  Southern  Pacific  system,  consisting  of  lines  by  water 
and  rail,  together  forming  a  transportation  system  from  New  York 
and  other  Atlantic  ports  to  San  Francisco  and  Portland  and  other 
Pacific  coast  points,  with  various  branches  and  connections,  be- 
sides a  steamship  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  and  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Orient. and  a  half  interest  in  another  line  between 
the  two  latter  points,  which  system  was  actively  competing  with 
.the  purchasing  road  for  interstate  business,  large  in  volume,  though 

«The  paragraphs  following,  in  brackets,  are  from  the  syllabus  of 
the  case,  as  reported  in  volume  67,  page  124,  Lawyers'  Edition^ 
Supreme  Gourt  Reports.  Syllabus  copyrighted*  1012,  1913,  by  The 
Lawyers'  Go-operative  Publishing  Qompahy, 
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small  in  comparison  with  tbe  total  toaffic  carried,  creates,  contrary 
to  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  a  combination  in  restraint  of  Interstate 
trade. 

For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  II.  c,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt  1906. 
Ivjimonoiv — ^Aoaiivst  Monofoubs — Soofb  or  Rbusv. — 1  The  Federal 
District  Oourt,  in  relieving  against  a  coinbinatioD  in  restraint  of 
Interstate  trade,  created  contrary  to  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  by  the 
acquisition  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  lines  of  a 
dominant  stock  interest  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  a  com- 
peting railway  system,  should,  by  its  decree,  provide  against  the 
right  to  vote  such  stock  while  In  the  ownership  or  control  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  any  corporation  owned  by  it, 
or  while  held  for  it  by  any  corporation  or  person,  and  forbid  any 
transfer  or  disposition  thereof  in  such  v^se  as  to  continue  its  con- 
trol, and  should  enjoin  the  payment  of  dividends  oa  the  stock  while 
so  held,  except  to  a  receiver  appointed  by  the  ooifft  to  collect  and 
hold  such  dividends  until  disposed  of  by  its  decree. 

For  other  cases^  see  Injunction,  I.  g,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct  1906. 
Appeal — ^REifANPiiro  pob  Fubthib  Hbabino — ^DissoLtmoir  or  Moirop- 
OLT.>-^.  Any  plan  for  the  disposition  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  found  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
to  have  been  acquired  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  con- 
trary to  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  prohibiting  combinations  in  the 
restraint  of  interstate  trade,  must  be  such  as  effective  to  dis- 
solve the  unlawful  cosftbination,  and  must  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval and  decree  of  the  dfetrlct  court,  which  iriiall  proceed,  upon  the 
px^sentation  of  any  plan,  to  hear  the  Government  and  the  defend- 
ants, and  may  bring  in  any  additional  parties  whose  presence  may 
be  necessary  to  a  final  disposition  of  the  stock  In  conformity  to 
the  views  of  the  Supreme  Court.] 

For  other  casfBS,  see  Appeal  and  Brror,  5409-6406,  in  Digest  Sup. 
Ct.  1906. 

•  *<*«« 

The  facts,  which  involye  the  validity  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  of  the  purchase  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  a  dominant  interest  of  the  stock  of 
the  Southern  Paciiic  Company,  and  whether  the  same  was  a 
oQiBbination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commeroe  within  ike 
purview  of  tiie  act^  are  stated-  in  tlie  opinion. 

Mr.  Gordenio  A.  Severtmee^  The  Attorney  Oenerdl^  iPr, 
Frank  B.  Kellogg^  for  the  United  States,  appellant. 

The  maintenance  of  free  competition  among  railways  has 
become  the  settled  policy  of  th^  Nation. 
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The  Interstate  Commeroe  Act,  in  its  provisions  against 
contracts,  agreements,  or  combinations  between  conmion 
caiyiers  tot  pooling,  enforces  the  competitive  principle. 

The  Sherman  Law,  as  construed  by  the  courts,  is  directed 
against  all  attempts  to  suppress  competition  among  inter- 
state  carriers  or  to  monopolize  interstate  commerce.  Na- 
tional  Cotton  OU  Co.  v.  Texas^  197  U.  S.  115;  Nort?iem 
Securities  Co.  v.  United  States^  193  U.  S.  197;  United  States 
V.  Standard  OH  Co.,  173  Fed.  Eep.  177;  United  States  v. 
Joint  Traffic  Assn^  171  U.  S.  505;  United  States  v.  Trans- 
Missouri  Freight  Assn.,  166  U.  S.  290. 

This  policy  has  found  expression  in  the  constitutions  and 
laws  of  thirty-seven  States  and  two  Territories. 

The  courts  have  recognized  and  enforced  the  policy,  both 
under  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions,  and  also  in 
the  absence  of  such  provisions.  Central  R.  B.  Co.  [65]  v. 
ColUnSy  40  Georgia,  582;  Clarke  v.  Central  B.  dk  B.  Co., 
50  Fed.  Rep.  338;  CommontoeaUh  v.  South  Penn  Boad,  1 
Pa.  Co.  Ct.  Rep.  214;  Continental  Securities  Co.  v.  Inter- 
borough  B.  T.  Co.,  165  Fed.  Rep.  945;  Currier  v.  By.  Co., 
48  N.  H.  822;  East  St.  Louis  Connecting  By.  v.  Jarvis,  92 
F^.  Rep.  735 ;  East  Line  and  Bed  Biver  Co.  v.  Texas,  75 
Texas,  434;  Edwards  v.  Southern  By.  Co.,  66  S.  Car.  277; 
Gvlf,  Col.  <&  S.  Fe  B.  B.  Co.  v.  T&xm,  72  Texas,  404 ;  HamXl- 
ton  V.  Savanrush,  die,  By.,  49  Fed.  Rep.  412;  Langdon  v. 
Branch,  87  Fed.  Rep.  449;  LouisviOe  dk  Nash.  B.  B.  Co.  v, 
Kentucky,  97  Kentucky,  675 ;  S.  C,  161  U.  S.  677;  MtyrriU  v. 
BaSJAJoay  Co.,  55  N.  H.  631 ;  PearsaU  v.  Grreat  Northern  By., 
161  U.  S.  646;  Penn.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  Commonwealth,  7  Atl. 
Rep.  868;  374;  State  v.  Vanderbilt,  37  Oh.  St.  590;  Stockton 
V.  Central  B.  B.  of  N.  J.,  60  N.  J.  Eq.  52;  Tew.  <&  Pac.  By. 
Co.  V.  So.  Pac.  By.,  41  La.  Ann.  970;  Tazoo,  dkc.,By.  Co.  v. 
Southern  By.  Co.,  88  Mississippi,  746. 

It  is  immaterial  that  one  of  two  competing  roads  may  be 
organized  under  the  laws  of  another  State  or  situated  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  State  having  the  prohibition.  Cur- 
rier  v.  By  Co.,  48  N.  H,  822 ;  Investigation  into  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific,  12  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  847;  Morrill  v.  Bail- 
way  Co.,  55  N.  H.  631 ;  Union  Padfic  v.  Mason  City  dk  Ft. 
»6825*— V0L4— 17 42 
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Dodge  Ry.  Co.,  199  U.  S.  160;  Vfuted  States  ▼.  Unian  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.j  188  Fed.  Rep.  121. 

Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  die  Soufth^n 
Pacific  Oompany  by  the  Union  Pacific  the  lines  of  those 
two  sfystems  were  competitive,  and  sueh  acquisition,  having 
eliminated  such  competition,  was  therefore  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  East  SL 
Louis  Connecting  Ry.  v.  Jarvis,  92  Fed.  Rep.  735 ;  East  Line 
and  Red  River  Co.  v.  Texas,  75  Texas,  434 ;  East  Line  and 
Red  River  Co.  v.  Rushing,  69  Texas,  806;  GW/,  Col.  db  S.  Fe 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Texas,  12  Texas,  404;  Harriman  v.  Northern 
Securities  Co.,  197  U.  S.  244;  KimbdlZ  v.  ^4.,  T.dk  S.  F.  Ry. 
Co.,  46  Fed.  Rep.  888;  Louis,  dk  Nash.  R.  R.  f66J  Co.  v. 
Kentucky,  97  Kentucky,  675 ;  S.  C,  161  U.  S.  677;  N&Hhem 
Securities  Co.  v.  United  States,  198  U.  S.  197;  PearsaU  v. 
Great  Northern  Ry.,  161  U.  S.  646 ;  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Comr 
monwealth,  7  Atl.  Rep.  368,  374;  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United 
States,  221  U.  S.  1 ;  State  v.  Montana  Ry.  Co.,  21  Montana, 
221 ;  State  v.  Vanderhilt,  37  Oh.  St.  690;  Stockton  v.  Central 
R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  S2 ;  Tex.  ds  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  v.  South- 
ern Pacific  Ry.,  41  La.  Ann.  970;  United  States  v.  Am.  To- 
bacco Co.^  221  tj;  S.  106 ;  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Assn., 
171 U:  S.  505 ;  UnUed  States  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Assn., 
166  U.  S.  302;  United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Assn.^  58  Fed.  Rep.  64;  United  States  v.  Union  Pac.  R.  R. 
Co.  et  al.y  188  Fed.  Rep.  110. 

The  clause  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  Act  authorizing  the 
Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  to  consolidate  their 
lines  gave  the  Union  Pacific  no  right  to  buy  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Louis.  <t  Nash.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  161  U.  S. 
677;  PearsaU  v.  Great  Northern  Hy.,  161  U.  S.  646;  Un. 
Pac.  V.  Mason  City  dk  Ft.  Dodge  Ry.  Co.,  199  U.  S.  160. 

The  acquisition  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific  system  by  the  Union  Pacific  tended  to  suppress 
competition,  and  therefore  was  in  restraint  of  trade;  also 
tended  to  monopoly  and  is  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
Marriman  v.  Northern  Securities  Co.,  197  U.  S.  244;  North- 
em  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States,  193  U.  S.  197;  Penna. 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Commonwealth,  7  Atl.  Rep.  368,  374;  Stockton 
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V.  Cental  B.  R.  of  N.  /.,  50  N.  J.  Bq.  62;  Umted  Staiea  v. 
Am.  Tohaceo  Oo.y221  U.  S.  106. 

The  ownership  by  ih»  Union  Pacific  of  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  in  the  Southern  PaclGLc,  Sanl;a  Fe,  North- 
ern Pacific,  Great  Northern,  and  San  Pedro  lines  tended 
to  suppress  oonq>etition  and  create  a  monopoly  and  is  in- 
hibited by  the  Sherman  Ajct.  Central  B,  B.  Co.  v.  ColUnSj 
40  Georgia,  582;  Gibbs  v.  Consolidated  Gas  Co.^  130  U,  S. 
408;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor^  208  U.  S.  274;  L<mis.  <&  Nash.  B.  B. 
Go.  V.  Kentucky,  161  XJ.  S.  6T7;  Northern  [6?]  Securities 
Co.  V.  United  States,  193  TJ.  S.  197;  PearsaU  v.  Gh^eat  North- 
ern My. ,1^1  U.  S.  646;  Penwi.  B.  B.  Go,  v.  Commonwealth, 
7  Atl.  Eep.  368,  874;  People  v.  Chicoga  Gas  Trust  Co.,  130 
Illinois,  268;  Salt  Co.  v.  Guthrie,  36  Oh.  St.  666;  Stockton 
V.  Central  B.  B.  of  N.  J,.,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  52;  United  States  v. 
Stmdard  Oil  Co.,  173  Fed.  Eep.  179;  Standard  OH  Co.  v. 
United  States,  221  U,  S.  1;  United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Assn.,  Jj66  U,.S  290, 

The  fact  that  the  Union  Pacific  has,  since  th^  commence- 
ment of  this  suit,  sold  the  balance*  of  its  stock  in  the  Grreat 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  and  in  the  Santa  Fe  is  no 
reason  why  an  injunction  should  not  be-  granted.  .  United 
States  V.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Assn.,  166  U,  S.  290. 

The  control  of  the  San  Pedro  road  under  .the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  tended  to  suppress  competition  and  is 
void,  although  .tiiat  line  was  not  oompfeted  at  the  time  of 
the*  acquisition  of  the  stock  therein.  Commomoealth  ▼. 
Beeoh  Creek  B.  B.  Co.,  1  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  Rep.  223;  Farrington 
Y.  Stucky,  165  Fed.  B^p.  325 ;  HamUton  y.  Savannah, 
Florida  <&  W.  By.,  49  Fed.  Bep.  412;  Hartford  <&  New 
Haven  B.  B.  Co.  y..N.  T.  <b.  New  Haven  B.  B.  Co.,  3  Rob- 
ertson (N.  Y.  Superior  Court),  411;  Inter.  Com.  Coman. 
V.  PhUa.,i&  Beading  B.  B.  Co.,  1^3  Fed.  Bcp.  969;  Langdon 
¥•  Branchj  37  Fed.  Bep.  449;  Penna*  B.  B.  Co.  v.  Common- 
wealth, 7  Atl.  Rep.  368,  374;  StaU  v.  Hartford  <&  New 
.Ha/V4nB.  B.  Co.y,2l9 ^Qonxy^ticiity.^ZS',, Thon^en  y*  Union 
Casile  Maii  Steamship  Co.,  166  Fed.  Rep.  251;  United 
States, Y.  Pattarson,  59  Fed..R^,  280;  Unit^  States  v. 
Stmdard.  QU  Qo.,XlZ  Fed«  Bep.  m^^,Bitmdw(i  OU  Co.y. 
Uniteid  States,  2S1  U«  S.  JL 
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The  combination  of  steamship  lines  between  American 
and  foreign  ports  for  the  purpose  of  suppresaing  competi- 
tion is  within  the  inhibitions  of  the  Sherman  Act  Thomr 
sen  v.  Union  Castle  MaU  S.  8.  Co.j  166  Fed.  Bep.  261. 

The  Government's  brief  ccmtains  a  synopsis  of  the  [68] 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  on  the  subject  of  parallel  and  com- 
peting lines. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Loomis  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Dwme  for  appellees. 

The  object  which  the  Union  Pacific  had  in  view  in  ac- 
quiring an  interest  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  was  not  to  sup- 
press competition  or  to  obtain  a  monopoly,  but  to  secure  a 
permanent  relationship  with  the  Southern  Pacific  which 
would  insure  for  it  a  perpetual  through  line  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  contemplated  by  Congress,  and  give  to  it  as  well,  an 
entrance  into  all  the  traffic-producing  centers  of  California. 

As  to  the  conception  which  Congress  and  the  public  had, 
of  a  single,  indivisible  line  of  railroad  extending  from  the 
Missouri  River,  with  continuous  rails  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
see  act  of  July  1,  1862.  Not  only  did  Congress  provide  for 
the  permanent  physical  continuity  of  the  proposed  railroads, 
but  gave  power  to  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  consolidate 
and  thus  place  themselves  under  a  single  management.  §§ 
10, 12, 16,  act  of  July  1, 1862, 12  Stat.  49T;  §  16,  act  of  July 
2, 1864, 13  Stat.  362.    See  Ames  v.  Kansas,  111  U.  S.  449. 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  a  single,  indivisible  line  of 
railroad  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  could 
not  be  fully  realized  as  long  as  the  ownership  was  vested 
in  separate  corporations  and  the  operation  in  different  man- 
agements. 

It  is  clear  from  the  testimony  that  the  officials  of  the 
Union  Pacific  regarded  the  Southern  Pacific  not  as  a  com- 
petitive, but  as  a  connecting  line. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  and  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances demonstrate  that  the  object  and  intent  of  pur- 
chasing the  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  throu^  line  from  the  Missouri  Rivw 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  pro<3uie  for  the  Union  [60]  Pa- 
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cific  a  permanent  entrance  into  interior  California  points; 
it  was  not  to  obtain  a  competing  line  or  to  stifle  compe- 
tition* 

This  intent  was  shown  by  betterments.  As  to  deducing 
intent  from  actions  of  the  parties,  see  United  States  v. 
American  Tobacco  Company ^  221  U.  S.  106. 

The  Southern  Pacific  was  not  bound  to  agree  to  joint 
tariffs  imder  any  law  in  force  when  the  stock  purchase  was 
made. 

There  was  no  law  in  1901  by  which  that  company  could  be 
forced  to  grant  other  than  local  rates  between  Dgden  and 
San  Francisco  on  traffic  tendered  to  it  by  the  Union  Pacific; 
nor  did  the  Pacific  Railroad  Act  of  July  2, 1864^  which  re- 
quired the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific,  as  well 
as  the  other  roads  included  therein,  to  be  operated  and 
used  for  all  purposes  of  communication  and  travel  so  far 
as  the  public  and  Government  are  concerned  as  one  6on- 
tinuous  line  eaetend  to  requiring  joint  tariffs.  Z.  R.  <&c. 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  E.  T.  Va,  ds  (?.,  2 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  466,  and  3  I.  C.  C. 
Rep.  1,  6. 

This  court  has  held  that  the  fixing  of  rates  is  a  legislative 
power  which  can  not  be  exercised  by  the  courts  The  Ex- 
press  Cases,  117  U.  S.  1,  28;  Central  Stock  Yards  v.  Louis- 
viUe  iShc.  Ry.  Co.,  192  U-  S.  568,  571;  Oregon  Short  Line  db 
U.  N.  Ry.  Co.  V.  N(yrth&m  Pacific  R.  Co.,  51  Fed.  Rep.  465, 
474;  LitiU  Rock  <fe  M.  R.  Co.  v.  St.  Louis  S.  W.  Ry.  Co., 
63  Fed.  Rep.  775. 

The  want  of  power  to  compel  railroads  to  enter  into  such 
agreements  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Hepburn  Act,  §  15, 
34  Stat  590,  and  the  Interstate  C!ommerce  Commission  was 
authorized  to  establish  through  routes,  fix  rates,  and  to 
determine  the  division  of  the  through  rate  between  con- 
necting carriers ;  but  as  to  the  law  prior  thereto,  see  Southern 
Pacific  V.  Int.  Com.  Comm.,  200  U.  S.  536,  553;  Chicago  dk 
N.  W.  Ry.  V.  Osborne,  52  Fed.  Rep.  915, 

The  want  of  legal  power  on  the  part  of  the  Union  [70] 
Pacific  to  c<Hnpel  the  Southern  Pacific  to  recognize  the  usual 
incidents  of  a  through  route  and  the  discretion  possessed  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  do  as  its  own  welfare  might  dictate 
with  respect  to  through  rates,  gave  to  that  company  addi- 
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tionai  adyantages  and  made  it  poasible  for  tlie  Soatham 
Pacific  to  more  effectively  control  the  sitnation. 

The  so-called  Portland  route  to  San  Francisco  is  not  a 
practicable  one.  Union  Pacific  officials  had  frequently  con- 
sidered the  opening  of  the  Portland  gateway  for  San  Fran- 
cisco traffic,  but  had  always  concluded  that  it  would  be  an 
unprofitable  move,  and  therefore  it  was  not  done.  One  seri- 
ous objection  was  the  length  of  the  line*  Portland  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  distance  from  Omaha  as  San  Francisco 
is,  and  the  rate  to  San  Francisco  through  Portland  would 
have  to  be  the  same  as  the  rate  via  the  short,  direct  line 
through  Ogden ;  and^  the  rate  to  Portland  was  the  same  as 
the  rate  to  San  Francisco.  The  Union  Pacific  would,  receive 
no  greater  revenue  for  hauling  freight  through  Portland  to 
San  Francisco  than  it  would  for  the  same  freight  delivered 
at  Portland. 

As*  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Portland  route  to  San  Francisco 
has  never  been  used,  although  it  has  been  op^i,  physically, 
since  1884. 

The  most  conclusive  point,  showing  that  the  Portland 
route  to  San  Francisco  is  and  always  has  been  an  imprac- 
ticable one,  is  the  fact  that  the  Northern  rail  lines  terminat- 
ing at  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland  have  never  been  able 
to  carry  any  substantial-  amount  of  trans-continental  traffic 
to  or  from  San  Francisco. 

The  Government's  argument  is  that  the  Portland  route  to 
San  Francisco  could  have  been  used  by  the  Union  Pacific,  in 
view  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  Sunset  line  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  via  New  Orleans  by  the  South- 
em  Pacific.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  operation  of 
the  Sunset  route  are  sodissim  [71]  ilar,  however,  that  it  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  parallel  case  In  the  first  place  it  is 
operated  under  a  single  management  from  New  Yoric  to  San 
Francisco  and  California  business  is  given  preferred  atten- 
tion. The  freight  is  carried  by  boat  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  without  stop$  the  Oalifomia  frei^Et  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  cars  waiting  upon  the  wharves,  and  tran8iM>rted  in 
trainload  lots  to  Los  Angeles  and^'San  Francisco.  It  is  a- 
service  which  can  not  be  duplicated  by  any  other  broken 
water  and  rail  line. 
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The  traffic  upon  which  complainant  mainly  relies  to  eetaji)- 
lish  competitive  relations  between  the  Union  Pacific  anid  th% 
Southern  Pacific  in  1901,  was  traffio  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  Middle  West  on  the  one- hand  and  Califor- 
nia points  on  the  other.  As  to  all  this  traffic  the  Union  Pa-^ 
eific  and  Southern  Pacific  were  not  competitors,  but  conneo* 
tions,  andy  in  a  sense,  partners. 

A  railroad  is  not  a  competitor  of  its  connections  on  busi- 
ness  handled  by  them  jointly  under  a  through  tarijff.  South- 
ern Pacific  V.  Interstate  Commerce  CommU^ionj,  200  U.  S. 
636. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  case^  221 U.  S.  1,  80,  this  court  recog- 
nized the  legality  of  combining  various  pipe  lines,  in-order 
to  make  a  continuous  line,  and  declared  that  an  agireement 
or  combination  so  to  do  would  not  be  repugnant. to  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  Union  Pacific  was  not  a  com- 
petitor of  Southern  Pacific's  Sunset  route,  are  thut  it  was 
a  connection  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  handling,  through 
business  on  a  joint  tariff,  to  which  the  Southern  Pacific  had 
voluntarily  agreed.  In  entering  upon  this  relationship 
and  agreeing  to  the  joint  tariff,  the  Union  Pacific  knew  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  possessed  another  line  via  New  Or- 
leans and  that  it  would  endeavor  to  route  traffic  that  way 
and  get  the  long  haul  whenever  circumstances  permitted, 
it.  But  notwithstanding  that  fact  the  Union  [72]  Pacific 
was  willing  to  continue  the  relationship.  As  a  mattec  of  fact 
it  had  no  choice  about  the  matter;  it  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  these  conditions.  The  Southern  Pacific  was  not  only 
a  partner  but  a  dominant  partner — a  partner  with  which,  the 
Union  Pacific  was  required  to  associate  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. With  no  rails  of  its  own  into  California  and  no  other 
railroad  but  the  Southern  Pacific  to  handle  its  California 
traffic,  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  occupy  the  position  .of  an 
independent,  hostile  competitor. 

The  same  principle  is  also  controlling  when  we  consider 
that  as  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, San  Francisco  is  a  local  noa-competitive  point  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  situated  eight  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
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In  the  next  place,  the  OoTemment's  argument  assumes 
that  two  parts  of  the  same  railroad  can  compete  with  each 
other;  that  is  to  say,  that  that  portion  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  extending  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden 
can  compete  with  that  portion  thereof  extending  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York. 

This  assumption  can  not  be  correct,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
a  railroad  company  can  not  compete  with  itself. 

Furthermore,  the  Union  Pacific  was  a  constituent  member 
of  the  Ogden  route  before  the  purchase,  and  it  continued  as 
such  thereafter.  If  the  Ogden  route,  including  the  Union 
Pacific,  competed  with  the  Sunset  route  before  the  pur- 
chase, it  still  competes  with  it;  if  it  did  not  compete  with 
it  before  the  purchase,  it  does  not  compete  with  it  now. 
CompetitiTe  conditions  between  the  two  routes  have  not 
been  changed  by  placing  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  under  a  common  management. 

As  the  Southern  Pacific  controlled  the  routing  of  Cali- 
fornia business,  and  the  Union  Pacific  could  obtain  the 
business  through  the  friendly  interposition  of  that  com- 
pany only,  it  can  not  be  maintained  that  the  Union  Pacific 
[73]  was  a  competitor  of  the  company  it  was  dependent  upon 
to  get  the  business. 

If  the  Southern  Pacific  was  a  competitor  of  the  Union 
Pacific  on  California  business,  because  of  the  Sunset  route, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  can  not  own  the  stock  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  then  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  of  the  large  rail- 
roads of  the  coimtry  to  extend  their  lines  by  purchase  or 
consolidation.  Every  railroad  with  more  than  one  gateway 
is  in  the  same  predicament.  If  the  Government  were  devis- 
ing a  scheme  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  all  railroads, 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  parallel  or  connecting  lines, 
a  better  one  could  not  have  been  concocted  than  the  theory 
adopted  in  this  case. 

Another  reason  why  the  Union  Pacific  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  competitor  of  the  Southern  Pacific  on  trans- 
continental business  to  and  from  California  points  is  that 
it  is  but  one  link  in  the  all-rail  through  line  from  the  At- 
lantic seiaboard  to  San  Francisco,  while  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  a  continuous  line  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
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under  a  single  management.  The  Union  Pacific  is  de* 
pendent  not  only  on  the  Southern  Pacific  on  the  west,  but 
on  its  eastern  connections  as  well,  to  fix  a  through  rate  or 
to  maintain  a  through  serrice ;  in  itself  it  oould  do  nothing 
without  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  lines  extending 
east  from  Omaha  or  Kansas  City. 

If  one  line  is  the  competitor  of  another  merely  because 
both  of  them  happen  to  be  links  in  systems  of  through 
routes  which  compete  with  each  other,  practically  every 
railroad  in  the  United  States  is  a  competitor  of  every  other 
railroad  in  the  United  States,  and  under  those  conditions 
not  one  line  could  purchase  or  consolidate  with  another 
line  because  of  its  being  a  competitor. 

Complainant's  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of  separate 
soliciting  agencies  and  of  the  consolidation  of  certain  of 
those  agencies  subsequent  to  1901  does  not  prove  that  the 
[74]  Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  were  in  compe- 
tition with  each  other. 

All  the  large  railroad  systems  in  the  United  States  have 
several  gateways,  representing  different  routes,  through 
which  their  traffic  may  be  handled;  for  instance,  the  New 
York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore  A  Ohio  rail- 
roads have  among  others,  their  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  gate- 
ways; the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  its  Omaha,  Kan- 
sas City,  and  St.  Paul  gateways;  the  Missouri  Pacific,  its 
Pueblo  and  El  Paso  gateways;  the  Southern  Railway,  its 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  gateways;  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, its  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans  gateways. 

It  is  the  effort  of  soliciting  agents  to  secure  business 
through  these  different  gateways,  as  varying  circumstances 
require  them  to  solicit  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
which  induces  the  belief  that  there  is  competition  between 
the  routes  represented  by  them,  even  though  the  agents 
may  be. working  in  the  interests  of  the  same  carrier.  A 
brief  consideration  of  the  proposition  will  disclose  its  fal- 
lacy. 

Complainant's  witnesses  who  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  were  competing 
upon  California  business  did  so  entirely  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  rivalry  of  soliciting  agents  was  the  competition 
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sueh  teatimooiy  is  aBkd  (kmoostrates  that  the  strife  for  busi- 
ness may  merelj  be^the  oompolition  which  is  constaAtly 
goifig  on  between.agents  in  the  service  of  the  same  prin- 
cipal. 

As  the  work  of  soliciting  ^agents  agf.inst  .each,  other  may 
be  in  pursuance  of  a.  common  employment  and  the  results 
of  their  labors ior  the  benefit  of  the. same  railroad  or  com- 
bination of  connecting  railroads,  testimony  as  to  the  rivalry 
of  soliciting,  agents  cannot  be  used  to  show  the  existence  of 
competition  between  the  routes  whidi  they  represent. 

L76]  The  fact  that  two. railroads  have  separate  soliciting 
agents  does  not  necessarily  prove. that  the  railroads  they 
rep^resent  a]?e  competitors. 

The  Government  itself  asserts  that  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  are  not  competing  at  the  present  time 
and  yet.it  appears  that,  there  are  separate  soliciting  agencies 
representing  those  companies  at  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  points* 

The  other  alleged  competitive  routes  of  minor  importance 
did  not  make  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
competitors  in  any  direct  and  substantial  sense. 

In  order  to  bring,  the  competition  within  the  inhibition 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  it  must  be  direct  and  substantial.  Com- 
petition which  is  indirect,  and  remote  is  not  competition 
within,  the  meaning  of  the  statute;  traffic  unsubstantial  in 
amount  is  not  included  within  the  terms  of  the  law.  AVhen 
the  Government  seeks  to  set  aside  transactions  as  in  restraint 
of.  trade  and  commerce,  the  burden  rests  upon  it  not  only 
to  prove  the  restraint  of  commerce^  but  the.  restraint  of  a 
substantial  volume  of  commerce.  It  must  affirmatively  show 
that  the 'competition  was  of  some  practical  importance  .and 
that  the  restraint  of  commerce  involved  was  unreasonable. 

The  Sherman  Act  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  com- 
binatioas  whose  effect  upon  interstate  commerce  was  indirect 
or  incidental  only,  or  which  might  remotely  affect  that  com- 
meroe.  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  A8m.y  171  U,  S. 
505,  568. 

This  court  puts  <;ontracts  whidi  only  indirectiy  and  inci- 
dentally restrain  interstate  commerce  upon  the  same  basis 
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whioh  tbero  are  numerous  examples,  which  ineidentally  and. 
with  respect  to  validity  as  legislation  of  the  States,  of 
indirectly  affect  interstate  commerce  and  yet  are  valid  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  direct  regulation  of  such  commerce.  Af^ 
derson  v.  United  StaUsyVll  U.  S.  604,  615,  and  [76]  Addys- 
tan  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.  v.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  211,  229- 

This  court  held  in  one  of  the  most  impcMrtant  and  far* 
reaching  decisions  ever  announced  by  it,  that  the  Sherman 
Act  does  not  prohibit  every  oontract,  combination^  eta,  in 
restraint  of  trade,  but  only  those  which  unreasonably  v^ 
strain  trade  and  commerce.  Standard  Oil.  Oo.  v  Uwted 
States^  221  U.  S.  1;  United  States  v.  Am,  Tjohaeoo  Co.,  221 
U.  S.  106;  CincmnaH  Packet  Co.  v.  Buy,  200  U.  S.  179; 
PhXOifs  V.  Cement  Co.,  125  Fed.  Rep.  594;  Kimball  v. 
Atchison  dso.  By.  Co.,  46  Fed  Bep.  888;  State  v.  Cent,  of 
Oa.  By.,  109  Georgia,  716. 

Treating,  all  of  the  traffic  over  the  various  routes  of  minor 
importance  as  competitive  and  oonsidering  it  in  the  aggre- 
gate, it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  tehen  compared  wdth  the  entire 
traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the. Southern  Pacific.  It 
amoimts  to  only  0.88  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  South* 
em  Pacific  and  to  only  3.10  per  cent  of.  the  tonnage  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  while  the  revenue  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
from  this  traffic  aggregates  only  1J25  per  cent  of  its  total 
revenue,  an  amount  which  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
Union  Pacific  would  have  cared  to  invest  millions  in  South- 
em  Pacific  stock  to  suppress.  See  Bogers  v.  NaahvUle  Ac. 
By.  Co.,  91  Fed.  Bep.  299,  and  cases  eupra. 

The  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the' 
Santa  Fe  by  defendants,  and  the  settlement  of  right-of-way 
controversies  with  the  Clark  interests,  which  resulted  in 
the  joint  construction  and  ownership  of  the  San.  Pedro 
road,  were  not  acts  performed  with  the  object  of  suppress- 
ing competition  or  of  acquiring  a  monopoly,  nor  did  tbef 
have  that  effect. 

A  review  of  the  entire  record  demonstrates  that  a  mo-^ 
nopoly  has  not  been  created,  that  there  has  been  no  suppres- 
sion of  competition,  and  that  there  was  no  •  conspiracy  to 
effectuate  either  purpose..  The  record  shows^  on  thfi 
[77 J  other  hand,  that  the  interest  which  the  Union  Pacific 
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acqaired  in  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  of  direct  and 
substantial  benefit  to  trade  and  conunerce. 

The  Union  Pacific  ownership  of  Southern  Pacific  stodc 
was  not  a  control,  and  did  not  import,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
the  power  in  any  view  of  the  case  to  restrict  competiticm. 
The  Union  Pacific  merely  became  a  minority  stockholder, 
having  by  its  first  purchase  acquired  only  about  37^  per  cent 
of  the  stock  and  never  acquired  a  majority.  While  th« 
Union  Pacific  may  have  been  able  to  keep  control  with  less 
than  a  majority  of  stock  there  was  always  a  possibility 
that  it  could  not  do  so.  Stock  control  condemned  by  this 
« court  has  been  of  an  actual  majority.  PearsaU  v.  Oreat 
Northern  By.,  161  U.  S.  671;  Northern  Securities  Case, 
120  Fed.  Bep.  726;  S.  C,  198  U.  S-  106;  Noyes  on  Inter- 
corporate  Relations,  §294;  and  see  Pullman  Co.  v.  Mo.  Pac. 
B.  R.,  116  U.  S.  578. 

The  acquisition  and  ownership  by  the  Union  Pacific  of 
the  Huntington  stock  by  out-and-out  sale  to  it  by  a  stock- 
holder in  tiie  market,  is  not,  as  such,  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate,  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.    United  States  v.  Knight  Co.^  166  U.  S.  1. 

The  acquisition  and  ownership  of  property  by  a  corpo- 
ration or  citizen  of  a  State  is  not  interstate  commerce.  The 
Union  Pacific  is  a  Utah  corporation  and  had  power  to 
purchase  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Nat.  Bank  v. 
Matthews^  98  U.  S.  628;  St.  Louis  R.  B.  v.  Terre  Haute 
B.  B.,  146  U.  S.  407;  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168. 

A  State  corporation  is  subject  to  regulation  by  Congress 
only  to  the  extent  and  by  the  measure  of  its  engagement 
in  interstate  commerce.  Employers^  Liability  cases^  207 
U.  S.  468,  499.  See  Ashley  v.  Byan^  153  U.  S.  486,  442; 
Louisville  <&  NashviUe  case,  161  U.  S.  677;  Mobile  &c.  B.  B. 
Co.  V.  Mississippi^  210  U.  S.  187,  202. 

The  authority  of  the  several  States  to  permit  railroads 
within  their  respective  territory  to  consolidate  on  terms 
[78]  prescribed  by  each  is  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of 
a  power  of  Congress  to  the  same  effect,  as  it  could  only 
prescribe  a  uniform  rule. 

The  purchase  by  the  Union  Pacific  of  the  Huntingtou 
stock  by  out-and-out  sale  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
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Sherman  Law.  An  out-and-ont  sale  is  quite  distinguishable 
from  a  collateral  stipulation  or  covenant  running  with  the 
sale. 

The  combination  or  conspiracy  prohibited  by  the  Shemuii) 
Law  is  essentially  a  process  terminable  in  future.  It  is 
not  like  a  sale  completed  when  made.  MUcheU  v.  Reynolds^ 
1  P.  Wms.  181.  For  some  of  these  collateral  agreraaents 
to  sales  see  Diamond  Match  Co.  v.  Roeher^  106  N.  Y.  478; 
Nordenfeldt  v.  Mamrn^  App.  Ca&,  1904,  585;  Bancroft  t. 
Embossing  Co^  72  N.  H.  407;  Packet  Co.  v.  Bwify  200 
U.  a  179* 

Something  more  than  the  acquisition  of  a  competing 
property  is  necessary  to  bring  the  purchaser  and  seller 
within  the  Sherman  Law.  Shawnee  Compress  Co.  case^ 
209  U.  S.  484;  Chemical  Co.  v.  Provident  Co.,  64  Fed.  Bep. 
950;  The  Greene  case,  52  Fed.  Bep.  115;  RoUer  Co.  v. 
Cuehman,  148  Massadiusetts,  856,  864;  Oakdale  Co.  v. 
Chxrst,  28  Atl.  Bep.  978.  See  also  Harriman  v.  Mensnes, 
115  California,  19;  CoUins  t.  Locke,  L.  K.,  4  App.  Gas. 
674;  Skrtdnka  v.  Scharring-Hawen,  8  Mo.  App.  522;  Leslie 
V.  LoriOard,  110  N.  Y.  519;  Cohen  v.  BerUn,  56  N.  Y.  Supp. 
558;  KeUog  v.  Larkm,  3  Pinney  (Wis.),  128;  Dolph  v. 
Troy  Co.,  28  Fed  Bep.  564;  Mathews  y.  Associated  Press, 
82  N.  E.  Bep.  981;  Vmegar  Co.  v.  Voehrbach,  148  N.  Y.  58; 
Macaviey  v.  Tiemey,  19  B.  I.  255;  Bohn  v.  Mfg.  Co.,  54 
Minnesota,  283;  Cote  t.  Murphy,  159  Pa.  St.  420;  In$.  Co. 
▼.  Bd.  of  Underwriters,  67  Fed.  Bep.  817;  NaVl  Assn.  v. 
Oumming,  170  N.  Y.  815;  VogeUn  y.  Ganter,  167  Massa- 
diusetts,  92,  opinion  of  Holmes,  J. 

A  competitor  may  be  driven  out  by  lawful  competition, 
Mogul  S.  8.  Co.  v.  McGregor,  L.  B.,  28  Q,  B.  D.  612; 
[791  Whdtwell  t.  Continental  Tobacco  Co.,  125  Fed.  Bep. 
459;  Bonsack  v.  Smith,  70  Fed.  Bep.  888,  and  if  so  he  may 
also  lawfully  be  bought  out  by  voluntary  contract 

Mere  size  or  aggregation  by  purchase  does  not  neceesaiily 
amount  to  violations  of  the  Sherman  Lew. 

The  same  stockholders  may  lawfully  own  a  controlling 
interest  in  each  of  two  competing  corporatioDsi  Bigelow  v. 
Cabmet  Co^  167  Fed.  Bep.  704^  727. 
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Mr.  JuBtioe  Day  delivered  the  opinion 'of  the  court 

The  case  was  begun  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Ckyort 
for  the  District  of  Utah  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  so- 
-called Sherman  Anti-Trust  Atct  of  1890, 26  Siat  200,  c  647, 

•against  certain  alleged  conspipscies  and  combinations  in 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce.  The  case  in  its  principal 
aspect  grew  out  of  the  pmrdiase  by  the  Union  Pacific  ^adl- 
road  Company  in  the  month  of  February,  1901,  of  certain 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
frcMU  the  devisees  un«kr  the  will  of  the  late  ColUs  P.  Hunt- 
ington, who  had  formerly  owned  the  stock.  Other  iebares  of 
Southern  Padfio-stobk  were  acquired  atihe  same  time,  the 
holding' of  the  Union  Pacific  amounting  to  750,000  shares  or 
about  37^  per  cent  (subsequently  increased  to  46  per  cent) 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

'The  stock  is  held  for  the  Union  Pacific  Company  by  cme  of 

'  its  proprietary  companies,  tilie  Oi«gon  Short  Line  Railroad 

'  Company.  The  Oevemment  contends  that  the  domination 
over  and  control  of  the  ^Southern  'Pacific  Company  given  to 
the  Union  Pacific  Company  by  this  purchase  of  stock  brings 
I  the  transaction  within  the  tenns  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  A 
large  amoimt  df  testimony  was  taken  and  the  case  heard 
before  four  tircuit  judges  of :  the  Bighth  Circuit,  resulting 
in  a  decide  ^dismissing  the  bill.  188  Fed.  Rep.  10£. 
•  Prior  to  the  stock  purchase  in  1901  the  Union  Fadfic 
f8§]  eystem  may  briefly  be  described  as  a  line  of  raikioad 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  coast,  namely,  from 
Omaha,  N<iirasfaa,or  perhaps  more  strictly  from  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  Ogden, 

'  Utah,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  with  various  branches  and  con- 
nections, aiid  a  line  of  steamships  from  Portland  to  San 

•  Francisco,  California,  and  from  Poitland  to  the  Orient;  4md 
a  line  of  steamships  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Orient  (the 
Occidental  &  Oriental  Steamship  Company),  in  wfadeh  the 

'Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  each  owned -a  half 
interest.  The  main-  line  from  Council  Blulfs  to  Ogden,  a 
4ittle  o^r  1,000  miles  in  length,  within  branch  from  (Kan- 
sas City,  trough  iDenver,  Cohnrado,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming, on  the  main  line^  was  .owned^and  operated  by.  the 
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Union  Parific;  the  line  from  Qvanger,  Wyoming,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  to  Huntington,  Oregon,  was 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Oregon  l^ort  Line  Railroad 
Company,  the  capital  stock  of  which  was  owned  by  the 
Union  Pacific;  and  the  line  from  Htmtington  >to  Portland 
^was  owned  and  operated  by  the  Oregon  Bailroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company,  the  stock  ownership  of  which  was  in  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  The  boat  line  from  Portland  to  San 
Francisco  and  to  tiie  Orient,  the  Portland  &  'Asiatic  Steam- 
ship Company,  was  organized  early  in  1901,  its  stock  being 
owned  by  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  a  holding  company  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  also  engaged  in  operating  certain 
lines  of  railroad  under  lease,  controlled  a  line  of  railrosul 
€atending  from  New  Orleans  through  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California  and  Oregon  to  Portland, 
reaching  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  with  several 
'branch  lines  and  connections  extending  into  tributary  terri- 
•  tory.  A  line  of  boats  running  between  New  York  and' New 
Orleans  was  also  owned  and  operated  by  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  later  the  same  ships  entered  the  port  of  Qal- 
|81}  veston,  where  also  the  Southern  Pacific  reached  tide- 
'water,  and  it  had  branches  extending  to  various  points  in 
northern  Texas  connecting  with  other  lines  of  road.  The 
'  Sondiem  Pacific  also  operated,  under  lease,  the  railroad  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Hailway  Company,  all  the  stock  of  whifch 
is  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  lines  of  the  Central 
Pacific  conristed  of  the  road  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden, 
about  800  miles  in  length  and  c<Minecting  at  the  latter  place 
with  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Denver  A  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road Company's  line.  It  also  had  various  branches  in  and 
about  California  aggregating  in  mileage  about  500  niiles. 
The  Southern  Pacific  also  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock  of 
^e  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  operated  a  line 
of  steamships  plying  to  ports  in  the  Orient  and  running 
between  San  Francisco  and  Panama  which,  with  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  and  its  boats,  constituted  the  so-called  Pah- 
^ame  TOUte. 

The  contention 'Of  *  tile  Gk>v6mment  is  that,  prior  to  the 
stook  pnrchase^^he  lJnion>  Pa(i^e  ^nd-^Southem  Pacffic^were 
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competing  systems  of  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  acted  independently  as  to  a  large  amount  of  sach 
carrying  trade,  and  that  since  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  in 
question  the  dominating  power  of  the  Union  Pacific  has 
diminated  competition  between  these  two  systems,  and  that 
such  domination  makes  the  combination  one  in  restraint  of 
trade  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  and  the  transaction  an  attempt  to 
monopolize  intcorstate  trade  within  ihe  prorisions  of  the 
second  section  of  the  act. 

In  view  of  the  recent  consideration  of  the'  history  and 
meaning  of  the  act  (Standard  OH  and  Tobacco  cases^  221 
U.  S.  1  and  106,  respectively)  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enter  upon  any  general  consideration  of  its  origin  and  scope. 
In  certain  aspects  the  law  has  been  thoroughly  considered 
and  its  construction  authoritatively  settled,  and  in  determin- 
ing the  present  controvert  we  need  but  [82]  briefly  re- 
state some  of  ihe  conclusions  reached.  The  act  applies-  to 
interstate  railroads  as  carriers  conducting  interstate  com- 
merce, and  one  of  the  principal  instrumentalities  thereof. 
United  States  v.  Trana-Mwouri  Freight  Association^  166 
U.  S.  290;  United  States  y.  Joint  TraHic  Associabion,  171 
n.  S.  505.  The  act  is  intended  to  reach  combinations  and 
conspiracies  which  restrain  freedom  of  action  in  interstate 
trade  and  conunerce  and  unduly  suppress  or  restrict  the 
play  of  competition  in  the  conduct  thereof.  United  States 
V.  Joint  Traffic  Association^  supra.  In  that  case  an  agree- 
ment between  competing  interstate  railroads  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  and  maintaining  rates  was  condemned. 

"It  is,"  said  the  court  (p.  571),  "the  combinajtion  of 
these  large  and  powerful  corporations^  covering  vast  sec- 
tions of  territory  and  influencing  trade  throughout  the 
whole  extent  thereof,  and  acting  as  one  body  in  all  the 
matters  over  which  the  combination  extends,  that  consti- 
tutes the  alleged  evil,  and  in  regard  to  which,  so  far  as 
the  combination  operates  upon  and  restrains  interstate  com- 
merce, Congress  has  power  to  legislate  and  to  prohibit '^ 

In  the  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States^  198  U.  S. 
197,  this  court  dealt  with  a  combination  differing  in  char- 
acter frona  <ihat  considetced  in,  the  Trans-Missouri  and  Joint 
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Traffic  cases,  and  it  was  there  held  that  the  transfer  to  a 
holding  company  of  the  stock  of  two  competing  interstate 
railroads,  thereby  effectually  destroying  the  power  which 
had  theretofore  existed  to  compete  in  interstate  commerce, 
was  a  restraint  npon  such  commerce,  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
announcing  the  affirmance  of  the  Decree  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
said  (p.  387)  : 

"  In  aU  the  prior  cases  in  this  court  the  Antt-Tmst  Act  has  been 
construed  as  forbidding  any  combination  whl(di  by  its  necessary 
operation  destroys  or  restricts  free  competition  among  those  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce;  in  [88]  other  words,  that  to  destroy  or  re- 
strict free  competition  in  interstate  commerce  was  to  restrain  such 
commerce.  Now,  can  this  court  say  that  such  a  rule  is  prolilbited  by 
the  Constitution  or  is  not  one  that  Ck>ngres8  could  appropriately  pre- 
scribe when  exerting  its  power  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution?  Whether  tlie  free  operation  of  the  normal  laws  of 
competition  is  a  wise  and  wholesome  rule  for  trade  and  commerce  is 
an  economic  question  which  this  court  need  not  consider  or  deter- 
mine.*' 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  who  deliverecL  a  concurring  opinion, 
while  expressing  the  view  that  the  former  cases  were  rightly 
decided,  said  that  they  went  too  far  in  giving  the  reasons 
for  the  judgments,  and  declared  his  view  that  Congress 
only  intended  to  reach  and  destroy  those  contracts  which 
were  in  direct  restraint  of  trade,  unreasonable  and  against 
public  policy.  He  was  nevertheless  emphatic  in  condemn- 
ing the  combination  effected  by  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  and  the  transfer  of  stocks  to  it,  which  policy, 
he  declared,  might  be  extended  until  a  single  corporation 
with  stocks  owned  by  three  or  four  parties  would  be  in 
practical  control  of  both  roads,  or,  viewing  the  possibilities 
of  combination,  the  control  of  the  whole  transportation 
system  of  the  country,  and,  in  concluding  his  concurring 
opinion,  said  (p.  863) : 

*'It  must  also  be  remembered  that  under  present  conditions  a 
single  raihroad  is,  if  not  a  legal,  largely  a  praetioal,  monopoly,  aad 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  control  of  tiwse  two  compettag  roads 
was  merged  In  a  single  corporation  broadens  and  extsnds  such 
monopoly.  I  can  net  look  upon  it  as  other  than  an  unreasonable 
combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commeroe-Hme  In  conflict  wilb 
State  law  and  within  the  letter  and  n^Mt  ef  the  statute  and  this  poi^ei^ 
of  Congress." 
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Of  ^e  Sherman  Act  and  kincb:«d  statutes,  this  court, 
speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  said  in  National  Cotton 
OH  Co.  V.  Texas,  197  U.  8. 115, 129: 

[M]  ^According  to  tbem,  competition,  not  combination,  should  be 
the  law  of  trade.  If  there  Is  evil  in  this.  It  is  accepted  as  less  than 
that  which  may  restUt  from  the  umiflcation  of  hciterest,  and  the  power 
such  unification  gives.  And  that  legislatures  may  so  ordain  this  court 
has  decided.  United  States  v.  E,  C.  Knight  Co.,  156  U.  S.  1 ;  United 
States  V.  Trans-MisBouH  Freight  Assooiation,  166  U.  S.  290;  United 
States  T.  Joint  Trmfftc  Association,  171  U.  S.  605;  Northern  Securities 
Co.  V.  UnUed  States,  18S  U.  8.  197;  Swift  d  Co.  v.  United  States,  196 
U.  8.  875." 

In  the  recent  discussion  of  the  history  and  meaning  of 
the  act  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases  this  court 
declared  that  the  statute  i^ould  be  given  a  reasonable  con- 
struction, with  a  view  to  reaching  those  undue  restraints  of 
interstate  trade  which  are  intended  to  be  prohibited  and 
punished,  and  in  those  cases  it  is  clearly  stated  that  the  deci- 
sions in  the  former  cases  had  been  made  upon  an  application 
of  that  rule,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  that  they  had  not 
been  correctly  decided.  In  the  Tobacco  case,  after  referring 
to  the  previous  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  and  the 
decisions  in  the  Trans-Missouri  and  Joint  Traffic  cases,  the 
doctrine  was  tersely  summarized  by  the  Chief  Justice,  speak- 
ing for  the  court,  as  follows  (p.  179)  : 

'*  Applying  the  rule  of  reason  to  the  construction  of  the  statute,  it 
was  held  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  that  as  the  words  'restraint  of 
trade  *  at  common  law  and  in  the  law  of  this  country  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  And^Trust  Act  only  embraced  acts  or  contracts 
or  agreements  or  combhaatlons  which  operated  to  Uie  prejudks  of 
the  pofblic  interests  by  unduly  restricting  competition  or  unduly 
obstructing  the  due  course  of  trade  or  which,  either  because  of  their 
Inherent  nature  or  effect  or  because  of  the  evident  purpose  of  the 
acts,  etc.,  injuriously  reiStralned  trade,  that  the  words  as  used  in  the 
statute  were  designed  to  have  and  did  have  but  a  like  signlllcaiice. 
It  was  therefore  petoted  oat  that  the  statute  did  not  forbid  or  rtstrain 
[8ft]  tte  power  to  make  nonnal  and  usual  oMitracts  to  further  trade 
by  resoiftliig  to  all  nomal  methods,  whetlKr  by  agreement  or  other- 
wise, to  aoeomplish  such  purpose.  In  other  words,  It  was  held,  not 
fihat  acta'  which  the  sta€«fee  prohibited  could  be  xmomed  tnm  the 
tbntKd  of  Its.pnMbltioM  by  a  tediar  that  tii«y  were  peawmahk*  but 
-ittat  tte  littty  to  interpret  wlitoh  ioevltoWy  anNie  Irofa  the  gmiecai 
charactef  of  the  term  restraint  of  trade  required  that  the  words 
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rastralnt  of  trade  should  be  given  a  meaning  which  would  not  destroy 
the  individual  right  to  contract  and  render  difficult  if  not  imposaihle 
any  movement  of  trade  in  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce — the 
free  movement  of  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  statute  to  protect." 

We  take  it,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled, 
applying  the  statute  as  construed  in  the  decisions  of  this 
court,  that  a  combination  which  places  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  in  such  relation  as  to  create  a  single 
dominating  control  in  one  corporation,  whereby  natural  and 
existing  competition  in  interstate  commerce  is  unduly  re- 
stricted or  suppressed,  is  within  the  condemnation  of  the 
act  While  the  law  may  not  be  able  to  enforce  competition, 
it  can  reach  combinations  which  render  competition  imprac- 
ticable.  Swift  <6  Co.  V.  United  States^  196  U.  S.  376. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  can  make  any  difference  that  instead 
of  resorting  to  a  holding  company,  as  was  done  in  the 
Northern  Securities  case,  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
stock  of  one  corporation  is  transferred  to  the  other.  The 
domination  and  control,  and  the  power  to  suppress  compe- 
tition, are  acquired  in  the  one  case  no  less  than  in  the  other, 
and  the  resulting  mischief,  at  whidi  the  statute  was  aimed, 
is  equally  effective  whichever  form  is  adopted.  The  statute 
in  its  terms  embraces  every  contract  or  combination,  in 
form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce.  This  court  has  repeatedly  [86]  held 
this  general  phraseology  embraces  all  iorms  of  oombination, 
old  and  new.  '^  In  view  of  the  many  new  forms  of  contracts 
and  combinations,"  said  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Standard 
Oil  case  (p.  59),  '^  which  were  being  evolved  from  existing 
economic  conditions,  it  was  deemed  essential  by  an  all- 
embracing  enumeration  to  make  sure  that  no  form  of  con- 
tract or  combination  by  which  an  undue  restraint  of  inter- 
state or  foreign. commerce  was  brought  about  could  save 
such  i^straint  from  condemnation."  A  more  effectual  ferm 
of  combination  to  secure  the  control  of  a  competing  railroad 
than  for  one  road  to  acquire  a  dominating  stock  interest 
in  the  other,  could  hardly  be  conceived.  If  it  is  true,  as 
oontended  by  the  Govemmrat,  that  a  rtock  interest  sufficient 
for  the  pui^ode  was  obtained  in  the.f9outhem  Pacific  Com- 
pany^  with  a  view  to  securing  the  opntrol  of  that  company 
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and  thus  destroying  or  restricting  comp^ition  with  the 
Union  Pacific  in  interistate  trade,  the  transaction  was  in 
our  opinion  within  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

That  the  purchase  was  legal  in  the  State  where  made 
and  within  corporate  powers  conferred  by  State  authority 
constitutes  no  defense,  if  it  contravenes  the  provisions  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Act,  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
supreme  authority  over  interstate  commerce.  Northern  Se- 
curUies  Co.  v.  United  States,  supra,  834;  Standard  Oil  Co. 
V.  United  States,  supra,  68 ;  United  States  v.  American  To- 
hacco  Co.,  supra,  183. 

It  is  said,  however,  and  this  was  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  the  circuit  judges,  that  these  railroads  were  not  com- 
peting, but  were  engaged  in  a  partnership  in  interstate 
carriage  as  connecting  railroads,  and  it  was  further  said 
that  the  Southern  Pacific,  because  of  its  control  of  the  line 
from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  and  other  California  points, 
was  the  dominating  partner.  A  large  amount  of  the  testi- 
mony in  this  voluminous  record  was  given  by  railroad  men 
of  wide  experience,  business  men  and  shippers,  who,  with 
[87]  practical  unanimity,  expressed  the  view  that  prior  to 
the  stock  purchase  in  question  the  Union  Pacific  and  South- 
em  Pacific  systems  were  in  competition,  sharp,  well-defined, 
and  vigorous,  for  interstate  trade.  To  compete  is  to  strive 
for  something  which  another  is  actively  seeking  and  wishes 
to  gain.  The  Southern  Pacific,  through  its  agents,  adver- 
tisements, and  literature,  had  undertaken  to  obtain  trans- 
portation for  its  ^^ Sunset"  or  southerly  route  across  the 
continent,  while  the  Union  Pacific  had  endeavored  in  the 
same  territory  to  have  freight  shipped  by  way  of  its  own 
and  coilhecting  lines,  thus  securing  for  itself  about  1,000 
miles  of  the  haul  to  the  coast. 

To  preserve  from  undue  restraint  the  free  action  of  oom- 
pcftition  in  interstate  commerce  was  the  purpose  which  con- 
trolled Congress  in  enacting  this  statute,  and  the  courts 
diould  construe  the  law  with  a  view  to  effecting  the  object 
of  its  enactment. 

Competition  between  two  such  systems  consists  not  only 
in  making  rates,  which,  so  far  as  the  shipper  was  con- 
cerned, the  proof  shows,  were  by  agreement,^:  fixed  at  tiie 
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same  figure  whidiever  route  was  used  and  then  appor- 
tioned among  the  connecting  carriers  upon  a  basis  satisfac- 
tory to  themselyes,  but  includes  the  character  of  the  service 
rendered,  the  accommodation  of  the  shipper  in  handling  and 
caring  for  freight  and  the  prompt  recognition  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  shipper's  claims.  Advantages  in  these  respects 
were  the  subjects  of  representation  and  the  basis  of  solici- 
tation by  many  active,  opposing  agencies.  The  maintenance 
of  these  by  the  rival  companies  promoted  their  business  and 
increased  their  revenues.  The  inducement  to  maintain  these 
points  of  advantage — ^low  rates,  superiority  of  service,  and 
accommodation — did  not  remain  the  same  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  d<»ninating  and  common  ownership  as  it  was  when 
they  were  the  subjects  of  active  promotion  by  competing 
owners  whose  success  depended  upon  their  accomplishment. 

[88]  The  consolidation  of  two  great  competing  systems 
of  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  by  a  transfer 
to  one  of  a  dominating  stock  interest  in  the  other  creates  a 
combination  which  restrains  interstate  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute,  because,  in  destroying  or  greatly 
abridging  the  free  operation  of  competition  theretofore 
existing,  it  tends  to  hi^^er  rates.  United  States  v.  JoItU, 
Traffic  Association^  supra^  577.  It  directly  tends  to  less 
activity  in  furnishing  the  public  with  prompt  and  efficient 
service  in  carrying  and  handling  freight  and  in  carrying 
passengers,  and  in  attention  to  and  prompt  adjustment  of 
the  demands  of  patrons  for  losses,  and  in  these  ree;>ect8  puts 
interstate  commerce  under  restraint.  Nor  does  it  make  any 
difference  that  rates  for  the  time  being  may  not  be  raised 
and  much  money  be  spent  in  improvements  after  the  com- 
bination is  effected.  It  is  the  scope  of  such  combinations 
and  their  power  to  suppress  or  stifle  competition  or  create 
monopoly  which  determines  the  applicability  of  the  act. 
Pearsall  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Co,j  161  U.  S.  646,  676; 
United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Association^  supra. 

It  is  urged  that  this  competitive  traffic  was  infinitesimal 
when  compared  with  the  gross  amount  of  the  business 
transacted  by  both  roads,  and  so  small  as  only  to  amount 
to  that  incidental  restraint  of  trade  which  ought  not  to 
be  held  to  be  within  the  law;  but  we  think  the  testimony 
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amply  shows  that,  while  these  roads  did  a  great  deal  of 
business  for  whidi  they  did  not  compete  and  that  the  com- 
petitive  business  was  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  sum 
total  of  all  traffic,  State  and  interstate,  carried  over  them^ 
nevertheless  such  competing  traffic  was  large  in  volume, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Before  the  transfer 
of  the  stock  this  traffic  was  the  subject  of  active  competi- 
tion between  these  systems,  but  by  reason  of  the  power 
arising  from  such  transfer  it  has  since  been  placed  under 
a  common  control.  It  was  by  no  means  a  189]  negligible 
part,  but  a  large  and  valuable  part,  of  interstate  cmnmerce 
which  was  thus  directly  affected. 

The  fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  had  a  road  of  its 
own  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  coast  did  not  prevent 
competition  for  this  traffic.  The  Union  Pacific  and  its  con- 
nections were  engaged  in  the  same  carrying  trade,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  were  competing  for  that  trade,  by  all  the 
usual  means  of  competition  resorted  to  by  rival  railroad 
systems.  As  this  court  said,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  in  Svnft  <6  Co.  v.  United  States^  supra^  398: 
^  Commerce  among  the  States  is  not  a  technical  legal  con- 
ception, but  a  practical  one,  drawn  from  the  course  of 
business."  That  commerce,  as  conducted  from  the  East  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  was  in  a  substantial  part  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  rivalry  and  competition  between  these  two  systems. 
Since  the  stock  transfer  the  companies  have  common  of- 
ficers and  the  rival  soliciting  agencies  have  been  for  the  most 
part  abandoned. 

It  is  contended  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  but  a  con- 
necting road  and  really  had  no  line  to  San  Francisco,  but 
was  dependent  upon  the  Southern  Pacific  for  such  terms 
as  it  could  make  over  the  old  Central  Pacific  line  from 
Ogden  to  San  Francisco.  The  facts  disclose,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  the  Union  Pacific  had  a  line  to  Portland 
by  way  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon  Kailroad 
8c  Navigation  Company,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco  by 
steamboat  connection.  It  may  be  admitted  that  this  was 
a  much  longer  route  than  by  way  of  the  Ogden  connection, 
and  that  as  a  practical  matter  nearly  all  of  the  freight  in- 
tended for  San  Francisco  and  near-by  points  went  over  ihf^ 
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Ogdem  route^  neverthelew  ike  PortUnd  route  was  a  factor 
in  rate  making  to  the  coast,  and  the  testimony  shows  that 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  sale  of  the  stock,  had  been  working  for  many  years 
under  a  satisfactory  arrangement  as  to  rates.  It  is  going 
t5o  far  to  say  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  entirely  at  the 
[90]  mer<7  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  making  rates  for 
freight  by  way  of  the  Ogden  connection  because  the  latter 
company  controlled  the  old  Central  Pacific  line  to  San 
Francisco.  It  certainly  would  have  been  very  detrimental 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  to  have  declined  an  arrangement  for 
the  carriage  of  freight  received  from  the  Union  Pacific  and 
its  connections  for  transportation  to  California  by  way  of 
the  Ogden  route.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  testified  that  the  division  of  the  through  rate  from 
Omaha  to  San  Francisco  has  been  the  same  since  1870; 
that  he  thought  it  unfair  to  the  Southwn  Pacific,  but  that 
it  was  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  Central  Pacific  leasing  its  lines  to  the 
Southern  Pacific,  as  set  forth  in  the  lease,  was  that  the 
Union  Pacific  had  secured  control  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  and  thereby  obtained  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific,  other 
than  over  the  Central  Pacific,  ^^and  thus  in  that  respect 
placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  Central 
Pacific,''  and  that  it  was  ^  not  only  to  the  best  interests  of, 
but  absolutely  necessary  that,  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad 
Company,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  against  these  diver- 
sions (of  the  Union  Pacific  and  others)^  should  be  operated 
in  connection  with  a  friendly  through  line  to  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic." 

Nor  do  we  think  it  can  be  justly  said  that  because  of 
the  connection  witJi  the  Bio  Grande  road  at  Ogden  the 
Southern  Pacific  was  in  position  to  discriminate  at  will 
against  the  Union  Pacific  in  such  wise  as  to  greatly  impair 
the  latter  road's  carrying  trade  upon  eastbound  freight.  In 
this  connection  it  is  said  that  since  the  consolidation,  not- 
withstanding the  former  published  rates  are  maintained,  the 
favoring  attitude  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  the  Union 
Pacific  practically  destroyed  the  carrying  trade  from  Ogden 
to  the  East  for  tixe  Rio  Grande  system  and  necessitated  the 
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construction  by  the  latter  road  of  a  new  connection  for 
California  points,  and  that  [91]  such  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Union  Pacific  upon  disagreement  as  to  rates 
with  the  Southern  Pacific.  In  reference  to  this  point  ^e 
think  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  the  acts  of  Congress  known 
as  the  Pacific  Railroad  Acts.  These  acts  required  the  two 
roads,  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific,  to  be  "  operated 
and  used  for  all  purposes  of  communicati(xi,  travel,  and 
transportation,  so  far  as  the  public  and  Govemment  are 
concerned,  as  one  connected,  continuous  line  "  (12  Stat.  4H9, 
495,  act  of  July  1,  1862,  c.  120,  fil2),  and  in  such  operation 
and  use  ^  to  afford  and  secure  to  each  equal  advantages  and 
facilities  as  to  rates,  time,  and  transportation,  without  any 
discrimination  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  the  road  or  busi- 
ness of  any  or  either  of  said  companies,  or  adverse  to  the  | 
road  or  business  of  any  or  either  of  the  others  *  •  •  (18  ' 
Stat  866,  862,  act  of  July  2,  1864,  c.  216,  §  16).  They  also  i 
authori2ed  the  consolidation  of  the  roads.  These  acts,  it  is 
said,  are  only  intended  to  secure  the  permanent  physical 
connection  of  the  roads  and  to  provide  for  equal  accommo- 
dations upon  the  basis  of  independent  carriage,  and  outline 
no  method  by  which  the  two  roads  can  be  compelled  to 
make  a  joint  through  rate,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  stock 
transfer  there  was  no  such  provision  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Acts.  Therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  Union  Pacific,  no 
less  than  the  Sio  Grande,  would  have  been  practically  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable treatment  which  might  have  been  accorded  to  it 
in  the  matter  of  through  business  to  be  transported  east- 
wardly.  The  purpose  of  Congress  to  secure  one  permanent 
road  to  the  coast  so  far  as  physical  continuity  is  concerned 
is  apparent,  but  we  do  not  think  the  acts  stop  with  that 
requirement.  It  is  provided  that  facilities  as  to  rates,  time, 
and  transportation  shall  be  without  any  discrimination  of 
any  kind  in  favor  of  either  of  said  companies  or  adverse  to 
the  road  or  business  of  any  or  either  of  the  others,  and  the 
purpose  of  Congress  [9S]  to  secure  a  continuous  line  of 
road,  operating  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  coast 
as  one  road,  is  further  ^nphasized  in  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  20, 1874,  c.  381,  18  Stat.  Ill,  making  it  an  offense  for 
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any  officer  or  agent  of  the  companies  authorized  to  construct 
the  roads  or  engaged  in  the  operation  thereof,  to  refuse  to 
operate  and  use  the  same  for  all  purposes  of  communica- 
tion, travel  and  transportation,  so  far  as  the  public  and 
Government  are  concerned,  as  one  continuous  line,  and  mak- 
ing it  a  misdemeanor  to  refuse,  in  such  operation  and  use, 
to  afford  and  secure  to  each  of  said  roads  equal  advantages 
and  facilities  as  to  rates,  time  and  transportation,  without 
any  discrimination  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  or  adverse  to 
any  or  either  of  said  companies.  Such  practices  of  syste- 
matic and  preconcerted  discrimination  as  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  Rio  Grande's  carrying  trade  as  a  connection 
for  the  East  for  business  at  Ogden  would  have  violated  the 
statute  as  discriminations  adverse  to  the  Union  Pacific  and 
be  equally  violative  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  acts  of 
Congress.  Certainly  such  discriminations  could  be  re- 
strained by  the  courts  {Union  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  Chi- 
cago^ Rock  Island  <Sk  Pacific  Railway  Co.^  163  U.  S.  664,  60S, 
604),  and  might  possibly  have  resulted  in  a  forfeiture  of 
all  rights  under  the  ac<^  of  Congress.  The  obligation  to 
keep  faith  with  the  Government  continued,  as  did  the  legis- 
lative power  of  Congress  concerning  these  roads,  notwith- 
standing changed  forms  of  ownership  and  organization. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  v.  Mason  City  dkc.  Rail- 
road Co.,  IW  U.  S.  160. 

It  is  further  contended  that  the  real  purpose  in  acquiring 
the  stock  was  not  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  as  a  system,  but  to  secure  the  California  connection 
via  Ogden  and  to  avoid  the  situation  which  has  been  termed 
the  "  bottling  up  "  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  that  point.  That 
process,  we  have  undertaken  to  show,  might  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  Southern  Pacific  business  198J  in  California, 
as  it  is  apparent  that  much  of  it  would  not  have  gone  over 
the  "  Sunset "  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded, as  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  the  connection  at 
Ogden  was  a  valuable  one,  the  one  practically  and  largely, 
if  not  exclusively,  used  in  the  transportation  of  freight  to 
and  from  the  State  of  California,  but  this  case  is  not  to 
be  decided  upon  the  theory  that  only  so  much  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  system  as  operates  between  Ogden  and  San 
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Franciaco  ba8  beea  acquirecL  Concading  for  this  purpose 
that  it  might  have  beea  legitimate,  had  it  been  practicable, 
to  acquire  the  California  connection  at  Ogden  oyer  the  old 
Central  Pacific  line,  we  must  consider  what  was  in  fact  done, 
and  that  was  the  purchase  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
entire  Southern  Pacific  system,  consisting  of  ocean  and  river 
lines  with  a  mileage  of  about  3,500  miles  and  oailroad  lines 
Aggregating  over  8,000  miles,  together  forming  a  transpor- 
tation system  from  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports  to 
San  Francisco  and  Portland  and  other  Pacific  coast  points, 
with  various  branches  and  connections,  besides  a  steamship 
line  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Orittit  and  a  half  interest  in  another  line  be- 
tween the  two  latter  points.  The  purchase  may  be  judged 
by  what  it  in  fact  accomplished,  and  the  natural  and  prob- 
able consequences  of  that  which  was  done.  Because  it  would 
have  been  lawful  to  gain,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  an 
entrance  into  California  over  the  old  Centoal  Pacific,  does 
not  render  it  legal  to  acquire  the  entire  system,  largely 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  competition  with  the 
purchasing  road. 

In  determining  the  validity  of  this  combination  we  have 
a  right  to  look  also  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  those  who 
conducted  the  transactions  from  which  it  arose  and  to  the 
objects  had  in  view.  Stoift  dt  Co.  v.  United  States,  suproj 
396;  United  States  v.  St.  Louis  Terminal,  224  U.  S.  883, 
395.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  the  Union  Pacific  was 
[94]  about  to  raise  the  means  to  effect  the  Southern  Pacific 
stock  purchase  it  authorized  the  issuance  of  $100,000,000 
of  bonds  '^  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  present  and  future 
financial  requirements  of  the  company,"  provision  being 
made  for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  from  $40,000,000  of  this 
anu>unt  in  the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock,  with 
no  designation  whatever  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  the 
balance,  $60,000,000,  should  be  applied.  It  is  said  that 
the  remaining  $60,000,000  were  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  part  interest  in  the  railroad  system  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailway  Company,  in  view 
of  the  imminent  probability  of  the  purchase  of  that  qrs- 
tem  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the 
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Great  Narth«m  Bailway  Company.  Aa  a  matter  of  laok» 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  having  each  aa- 
cured  a  half  interest  in  the  Burlington,  the  Union  Pacific 
did  acquire  a  large  amount  of  the  Northern  Pacific  stock 
with  this  $60,000,000.  The  failure  to  secure  control  of  th» 
Northern  Pacific  by  acquiring  a  majority  of  its  common 
stock  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  tenninating  in  the  litigation  of  the  Northern 
Securities  case  and  the  jud^aoent  of  this  court  reported  in 
193  U.  S.  197.  When  that  cond)ination  was  declared  illegal 
the  Union  Pacific  interests  undertotdc  to  compel  a  return 
of  the  Northern  PacifiM;  stock  which  they  had  turned  over 
to  the  Northern  Securities  Company  and  opposed  a  dis- 
tribution among  the  stockholders  of  the  latter  company 
of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Great 
Northern  Company  which  had  been  put  into  the  combina- 
tion. That  attempt  was  dealt  with  in  Harriman  v.  Northern 
Securities  Company,  197  U.  S.  244,  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
return  of  the  Northern  Pacific  stock  to  the  Union  Pacific 
interests  instead  of  the  distribution  of  the  stock  and  assets 
of  the  Northern  Securities  C(MD4)any  among  its  stockholders 
this  court  said  (p.  297)  : 

[96]  '*  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  deliveiy  to  complainants  of  a 
majority  of  the  total  Northern  Pacific  stock  and  a  ratable  dlstrlhu^ 
tion  of  the  remaining  assets  to  the  other  Securities  stockholders 
would  not  only  be  in  itself  inequitable,  but  would  directl5  contravene 
the  object  of  the  Sherman  Law  and  the  purposes  of  the  Government 
suit. 

''The  Northern  Pacific  system,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Bur- 
lington system,  is  competitive  with  the  Union  Pacific  system,  and  It 
seems  obvious  to  us,  the  entire  record  considered,  that  the  deciee 
sought  by  complainants  would  tend  to  smother  that  competition." 

In  view  of  the  testimony  we  think  the  evident  purpose  of 
issuing  the  $100,000,000  of  bonds  was  to  acquire  a  fund  to 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  a  great  competitive  system,  and  also  of  the  stocks  of 
other  competing  roads. 

After  acquiring  the  Southern  Pacific  stock,  Mr.  Harri- 
man, who  dominated  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
became  president  and  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
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tee  of  the  Soiitfaem  Pacific  Company,  with  the  same  ample 
power  which  he  had  in  like  positions  in  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  and  the  companies  owned  and  controUed-  by  it. 
These  facts  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  in  determining  the  object 
and  scope  of  the  transaction  in  question,  which  resulted,  as 
we  have  said,  in  that  unified  control  which  has  in  its  power 
the  suppression  of  competition. 

But  it  is  said  that  no  such  control  was  in  fact  obtained; 
that  at  no  time  did  the  Union  Pacific  acquire  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  that  at  first  it 
acquired  but  thirty-seven  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  which  was 
afterward  somewhat  increased  and  diminished  until  about 
46  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  now  held.  In  any  event,  this 
stock  did  prove  sufficient  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific.  It  may  be  true  that  in  small  corporations  the 
holding  of  less  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  would  not 
amount  to  control,  but  the  testimony  in  this  case  is  [96]  ample 
to  show  that,  distributed  as  the  stock  is  among  many  stock- 
holders, a  compact,  united  ownership  of  46  per  cent  is  ample 
to  control  the  operations  of  the  corporation.  This  is  frankly 
admitted  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harriman,  the  prime 
mover  in  the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  was  pur- 
chased, he  declared,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  dominating 
interest  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and,  he  added, 
the  Union  Pacific  did  thus  acquire  such  interest. 

Eeaching  the  conclusion  that  the  Union  Pacific  thus  ob- 
tained the  control  of  a  competing  railroad  system  and 
thereby  effected  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  within 
the  meaning  of  the  ShermanAct,  the  question  remains,  What 
should  be  the  relief  in  such  circumstances?  The  remedies 
provided  in  the  statute,  generally  speaking,  were  said  by 
this  court  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  supra,  to  be  two-fold  in 
character  (p.  78) : 

*'lst.  To  forbid  the  doing  in  the  future  of  acts  like  those  which 
we  have  found  to  have  been  done  fn  the  past  which  would  be  viola- 
tive of  the  statute.  2nd.  The  exertion  of  such  measure  of  reUef  as 
wiU  effectually  dissolve  Oie  combinatiOD  found  to  exist  in  vIolatSon 
of  the  statute,  and  thus  neutralize  the  extension  and  continually 
operating  force  which  the  possession  of  the  power  unlawfully  obtained 
has  brought  and  wlU  continue  to  bring  about^ 
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In  applying  this  general  rule  of  relief  we  must  deal  with 
each  case  as  we  find  it,  and  in  the  present  oae  the  object 
to  be  attained  is  to  restrain  the  operation  of  and  effectually 
terminate  the  combination  created  by  the  transfer  of  the 
stock  to  the  Union  Pacific  Company.  In  that  view  the 
decree  to  be  entered  in  the  District  Court  shall  provide 
an  injunction  against  the  right  to  vote  this  stock  while  in 
the  ownership  or  control  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  or 
any  corporation  owned  by  it,  or  while  held  by  any  cor- 
poration or  person  for  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  and 
forbid  any  transfer  or  disposition  thereof  in  such  wise  as 
[W]  to  continue  its  control,  and  shall  provide  an  injunction 
against  the  payment  of  dividoids  upon  suoh  stodk  while 
thus  held,  except  to  a  receiver  to  be  appointed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  collect  and  hold  such  dividends  until  disposed 
of  by  the  decree  of  the  court. 

As  the  court  below  dismissed  the  Government's  bill,  it  was 
unnecessary  there  to  consider  the  disposition  of  the  shares  of 
stock  acquired  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  which  acqui- 
sition, we  hold,  constituted  an  unlawful  combination  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  In  order  to  effectually  con- 
clude the  operating  force  of  the  combination  such  disposi- 
tion shall  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  and  decree  of  the 
District  Court,  and  any  plan  for  the  disposition  of  this  stock 
must  be  such  as  to  effectually  dissolve  the  unlawful  combi- 
nation thus  created.  The  court  shall  proceed,  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  any  plan,  to  hear  the  Government  and  defend- 
ants, and  may  bring  in  any  additional  parties  whose  presence 
may  be  necessary  to  a  final  disposition  of  the  stock  in  con- 
formity to  the  views  herein  expressed. 

As  to  the  suggestion  made  at  the  oral  argument  by  the 
Attorney  General,  in  respimse  to  a  query  from  the  court 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  decree,  that  one  might  be  entered 
which,  while  destroying  the  unlawful  combination  in  so  far 
as  the  Union  Pacific  secured  control  of  the  competing  line 
of  road  extending  from  New  Orleans  and  GkJveston  to  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  would  permit  the  Union  Pacific 
to  retain  the  Central  Pacific  connection  from  Ogden  to  San 
Francisco  and  thereby  to  control  that  line  to  the  coast,  thus 
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effecting  emch  a  continuity  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  from  the  Missouri  River  to  San  Frandsoo  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  acts  of  Congress  onder  which  they 
were  constructed,  it  should  be  said  that  nothing  herein  shaU 
be  considered  as  preventing  the  Government  or  any  party 
in  interest,  if  so  desiring,  from  presenting  to  the  District 
Court  a  plan  for  accomplishing  [98J  this  result,  or  as  pre- 
venting it  from  adopting  and  giving  effect  to  any  such  plan 
so  presented. 

Any  plan  or  plans  shall  be  presented  to  the  District 
Court  within  three  months  from  the  receipt  of  the  mandate 
of  this  court,  failing  which,  or,  upon  the  rejection  by  the 
court  of  plans  submitted  within  such  time,  tiie  court  shaU 
proceed  by  receivership  and  sale,  if  necessary,  to  dispose  of 
such  stock  in  such  wise  as  to  dissolve  such  unlawful  com- 
bination. 

The  Government  has  appealed  from  the  decree  which 
is  a  general  one  dismissing  the  bill.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
attempt  to  acquire  the  Northern  Pacific  stock  and  the  stock 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company, 
afterwards  abandoned,  and  a  certain  interest  in  the  Sui 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  A  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Company,  and 
other  features  of  the  case  which  were*  dealt  with  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  decree  and  opinion  of  the  court  below,  it 
is  sufficient,  without  going  into  these  matters  in  detail,  to 
say  that  as  to  them  we  find  no  reason  to  disturb  the  action 
of  the  court  below,  but  for  the  reasons  stated  the  decree 
should  be  reversed  and  one  entered  in  conformity  to  the 
views  herein  expressed,  so  far  as  concerns  the  acquisition 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock. 

Reversed  in  part,  the  District  Court  to  retain  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  see  that  the  tl^cree  abovfe  outlined  is  made  effectual. 

Mr.  Justice  Van  Devakter  took  no  part  in  the  hearing 
or  determination  of  this  case. 
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UNITED  STATES  v.  TJOTON  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
COMPANY.* 

MOTION  AS  TO  FOBM  OF  MANDATE. 

No.  446.     Submitted  December  19,  1912.— Decided  January  6,  1918. 

[226  U.   S.   4T0.1 

Bach  case  under  the  Sherman  Act  must  stand  upon  its  own  facts  and 
this  court  will  not  regard  the  methods  provided  in  decrees  of  other 
cases  as  precedents  necessarily  to  be  followed  where  a  different 
situation  is  presented  for  consideration.* 

The  ultimate  determination  of  the  affairs  of  a  corpontion  rests  wtth 
its  stockholders  and  arises  from  their  power  to  choose  the  govern- 
ing board  of  directors ;  and  this  court  will  not  approve  a  method  of 
distributing  stodc  of  a  railroad  company  held  by  a  competitor  so 
that  the  natural  result  will  be  that  a  majority  of  the  governing 
boards  of  both  roads  shall  consist  of  the  same  persons. 

In  this  case  It  Is  not  impossible  under  the  plan  proposed  that  this 
resait  will  happen  and  therefore  it  is  not  approved. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  is  to  forbid  combi- 
nations and  conspiracies  in  undue  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and 
to  end  them  by  as  effectual  means  as  the  court  may  provide. 

A  court  of  equity  dealing  with  an  illegal  combination  should  con- 
serve the  property  interests  involved,  but  never  in  such  wise  as  to 
sacrifice  the  purpose  of  the  statute. 

Without  preclndli^  the  District  Court  from  oansiderlag  all  plans 
submitted  as  provided  by  the  former  opinion  and  the  decree  {ante, 
p.  61)  this  court  now  holds  that  a  transfer  of  the  stoclc  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  would  not  so  effectually  end  the  combination  as 
to  comply  With  the  decroe. 

[07  L.  Bd.  306.«] 

[AFffB4Xr— JxTBemfTv^OoicKiAifCB  wrrH  I>noiEB--DnNKiEXjnoif  (nr 
lioiTOvoLT.— The  unlawful  combination  found  by  tk»  Federal  Su- 
preme Court  to  exist  as  the  result  of  the  acfuisition  by  the  Union 

•For  prior  opinions  (188  Fed.  102),  see  €mie,  page  803;  (226  U.  8. 
61),  see  a$i$e,  page  662. 

•SyUalNui  .eofyiicbted,  1912,  1918,  by  The  Banks  Law  PubUahing 
Company. 

0  The  paragraph  following,  in  brackets,  is  the  syllabus  df  the  ca6e 
as  reported  in  volume  St,  page  806,  Lawyers  Bdition,  Supretae  CoWt 
BeporCs.  Gopyt4«1ited  ISls;  1M^  by  Tlie  lAWyenT  Oo*epsrtitlv)9  Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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Padfle  Baflroad  Cknnpany,  through  a  mibcilciiary  ooq^mtioii,  of 

46  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Ck>mpany, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  dominating  control  of  the  entire 
Southern  Pacific  system,  will  not  be  so  effectually  ended  aa  to  com- 
ply with  the  court's  decree  by  a  sale  of  such  shares  to  the  shar^ 
holders  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  suhstantiaUy  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  holdings,  or  by  a  distribution  thereof 
by  dividend  to  such  shareholders. 

For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  IX,  i;  IX,  1,  in  Digest 
Sup.  Ct  190a] 

The  facts,  which  involve  the  method  of  effectually  dis- 
solving a  combination  found  to  be  illegal  under  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act,  are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

The  Attorney  General  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  John  0.  Spooner^  Mr.  John  G.  Mtlbum^  Mr.  Max- 
well Evarts  and  Mr.  N.  H.  Loomis  for  appellees,  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad  Company  and  Oregon  Short  Line  Bailroad 
Company. 

[471]  Mr.  Justice  Day  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

On  December  2,  1912,  this  court  handed  down  an  opin- 
ion and  remanded  this  case  to  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  whence  it  came,  with  instructions  to  enter 
a  decree  which  would  provide  an  injunction  as  to  voting  the 
stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  acquired  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  and  directed  the  court  to 
further  hear  the  parties  in  order  to  make  a  decree  effectually 
concluding  the  operating  force  of  the  combination  created 
by  the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  stock. 
The  parties  were  given  three  montibuB  from  the  receipt  of  the 
mandate  of  this  court  by  tiie  District  Court  to  propose  plans, 
and  it  was  directed  that  any  one  adopted  by  the  court  should 
be  such  as  would  effectually  dissolve  the  unlawful  combina- 
tion. 

The  mandate  of  this  court  not  having  issued,  on  December 
19, 1918,  a  motion  was  made  in  which  the  Attorney  General 
ol  the  United  States  and  counsel  for  the  appellees  the  Union 
Pttcifie  Bailroad  Company  and  the  Oregon  Short  line  Bail- 
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road  Company  (the  latter  holding  the  stock  for  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Company)  joined  in  asking  this  court,  '^to  instruct  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Utah,  by  a  pro- 
vision incorporated  in  the  mandate  of  this  court,  when  issued, 
or  otherwise,  whether  or  not  a  sale  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  shares  held  by  said  appellees  to  the  shareholders 
of  appellee  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  substantially 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  holdings,  or  a  distribution 
thereof  by  dividend  to  the  Union  Pacific  stockholders  en- 
titled to  such  dividend,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  court, 
constitute  a  disposition  of  said  shares  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  herein  filed  on  December  2, 1912." 

In  pursuance  of  the  request  thus  preferred  by  the  United 
States  and  the  appellees  named,  it  becomes  necessary  now  to 
determine  whether  the  distribution  or  sale  pro  [472  J  posed 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  shares  will  comply  with 
the  decree  ordered  to  be  entered  by  the  former  opinion  of 
this  court. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company's  stock,  held  by  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Company  for  the  Union  Pacific  Company, 
amounts  to  $126,650,000,  par  value,  in  shares  of  $100  each, 
and  constitutes  46  per  cent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's stock,  enough,  as  we  have  heretofcnre  found,  to  effec- 
tually control  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  As  stated  by 
the  appellees,  the  Union  Pacific  Company  has  outstanding 
$99,569,300,  par  value,  of  preferred  stock  and  $216,646,300, 
par  value,  of  common  stock,  all  in  shares  of  $100  each, 
amounting  in  all  to  $316,215,600,  and  also  has  outstanding 
$37,000,000  of  bonds  convertible  into  stock,  and  the  appellees 
further  state  that  its  Abck  is  distributed  among  over  22,000 
holders. 

It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  appellees  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  stock,  held,  as 
we  have  stated,  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Company  for 
the  Union  Pacific  Company,  among  so  many  stockholders 
will  effectually  conclude  the  combination  decreed  to  be  ended 
by  the  former  order  of  the  court.  It  is  insisted  that  such 
distribution  will  prevent  the  continued  operation  of  the  comi- 
bination  for  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  by 
05826*— V0L4 
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a  competing  company,  which  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
was  found  to  be,  and  that  it  is  authorized  under  the  practice 
in  respect  to  such  decrees  as  settled  by  the  previous  de- 
cisions of  this  court  in  affirming  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States^  193  U.  S. 
197,  and  Harriman  v.  Northern  Securities  Co.,  197  IT.  8. 
244,  and  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Standard  Oil 
Co.  V.  United  States,  221  U-  8.  1. 

In  the  Northern  Securities  Company  case,  after  provid- 
ing for  orders  of  injunction  to  prevent  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  which  [478]  con- 
trolled the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  it  was  provided  (p. 
355): 

"But  nothing  herein  contained  shaU  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  from  returning  and  transferring 
to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Oompany  and  the  Great  Nortbarn 
Railway  Ck>mpany,  respectively,  any  and  all  shares  of  stock  In  either 
of  said  raUway  companies  which  said,  the  Northern  Secarltles  Com- 
pany, may  hare  heretofore  received  from  such  stockholders  in  ex- 
change for  its  own  stock;  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  the  Northern  Securities  Ck>mpany  from  mak- 
ing such  transfer  and  assignments  of  the  stock  aforesaid  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  now  be  the  holders  and  owners  of  its  own 
stock  originally  issued  in  exchange  or  in  payment  for  the  stocdL 
claimed  to  have  been  acquired  by  it  In  the  aforesaid  railway  com- 
panies.** 

Upon  the  affirmation  of  this  decree  by  this  court  in  193 
U.  S.  197,  the  Northern  Securities  Company  proceeded  to 
reduce  its  outstanding  capital  stock  from  $395,400,000  to 
$8,954^)00,  providing  for  such  reduftion  by  requiring  each 
holder  to  surrender  to  the  company  for  retirement  99  per 
oent  of  the  shares  held  by  him,  and  upon  surrender  by  a 
stockholder  the  company  assigned  and  transferred  to  him 
proportionate  amounts  of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Company  and  Great  Northern  Company  which  had  been 
placed  with  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  the  holding 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  combination,  which 
the  court  had  held  to  be  illegal,  and  this  plan  of  distribu- 
tion was  approved  by  this  court  in  197  U.  S.  244.  In  other 
words,  the  stock  of  the  holding  company  was  reduced  and 
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the  surplus  of  sssets  craated  by  such  reduction,  the  stock  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Great  Northern 
Company  was  distributed  amoag  the  stockholders  of  the 
Northern  Secu[474]ritie8  Company,  thereby  effectually  end- 
ing the  combination. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  CcMnpany  case  the  majority  of  the 
stock  of  nineteen  oil  companies  had  been  placed  in  the  con- 
trol of  a  holding  company,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,000,  the  stock 
of  the  latter  corporation  being  issued  to  the  holders  of  the 
stock  in  the  nineteen  companies  in  exchange  for  their  stock. 
This  holding  company  was  held  to  be  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce,  and,  after 
awarding  injunctions,  it  was  provided: 

"  But  the  defendants  are  not  prohibited  by  this  decree  from  di«- 
tributlng  ratably  to  the  shareholders  of  the  principal  company  the 
shares  to  which  they  are  equitably  entitled  in  the  stocks  of  the  de- 
fendant corporations  that  are  parties  to  the  combination.*' 

It  is  evident  in  that  case,  as  in  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  case,  that  the  distribution  of  the  shares  and  stocks 
of  the  subsidiary  companies,  parties  to  the  combination, 
among  the  shareholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  was  to  end  the  combination  which  had  been 
decreed  to  be  in  violation  of  law,  and  prevent  the  continued 
control  of  the  subsidiary  companies  by  the  holding  com- 
pany. 

As  was  said  in  the  opinion  filed  in  this  case,  however, 
each  case  under  the  Sherman  Act  must  stand  upon  its  own 
facts,  and  we  are  unable  to  regard  the  decrees  in  the  North- 
em  Securities  Company  case  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany case  as  precedents  to  be  followed  now,  in  view  of  the 
different  situation  presented  for  consideration. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company's  stock  was  mainly  pur- 
chased from  private  parties,  legatees  of  the  Huptington 
estate,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the 
8tatis8  quo  by  the  return  of  such  stock  to  the  persons  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  upon  such  vendors  refunding  the 
purchase  money. 

[475]  The  plan  pix^posed  in  the  present  motion  of  dis- 
tributing th^  stock  among  the  shareholders  of  the  pnion 
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Pacific  Company  or  of  selling  it  to  such  ^areholders  will 
in  effect  transfer  the  stock  from  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Company,  which  now  holds  it  for  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany, to  the  stockholders  of  the  latter  company,  who  own 
and  control  that  company.  Upon  the  face  of  it,  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  proposition  to  perpetuate  the  domination  and 
control  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  over  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  because  of  the  power  given  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Company's  stockholders  to  choose  the  directors  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  The  ultimate  determina- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  rests  with  its  stockholders 
and  arises  from  their  power  to  choose  the  governing  board 
of  directors.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  stock- 
holders may  authorize  the  board  of  directors  to  delegate 
to  an  executive  committee  the  authority  to  do  any  and 
all  acts  which  the  directors  are  authorized  to  do.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  thus  derives  its  authority  from  the  stock- 
holders through  the  board  of  directors.  Union  Pacific  BaU- 
way  Co.  V.  Chicago^  Rock  Island  <&  Pacific  Railway  Co., 
163  U.  S.  564,  697.  In  the  present  case  the  record  discloses 
this  mode  of  management  of  both  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  and,  since  1905,  as 
the  proof  shows,  a  majority  of  both  executive  committees 
consisted  of  the  same  persons  and  Mr.  Harriman  was  chair- 
man of  both  committees. 

It  is  contended  for  the  appellees,  however,  that,  in  view 
of  the  great  number  of  widely  scattered  stockholders  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Company,  there  is  no  probability  of  their 
acting  together  to  continue  the  control  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Indeed, 
this  is  said  to  be  impossible.  But  we  are  unable  to  accede 
to  this  contention.  Bearing  in  mind  the  object  of  the  stat- 
ute to  end  such  combinations  and  the  duty  of  1 476  J  the 
courts  in  dealing  with  them  to  make  such  decrees  as  will 
most  thoroughly  effectuate  that  purpose,  it  is  not  consistent 
with  that  end  to  order  such  distribution  of  the  stock  as  may 
fail  to  discontinue  the  control  denounced,  and  as  in  all  prob- 
ability will  fail  to  efficiently  enforce  the  statute*  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  but  quite  likely,  that,  if  the  stock 
was  transferred  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific 
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Company  by  distributioii  among  them,  the  large  stock- 
holders could,  by  purchases  and  transfers  of  the  stock,  get 
into  their  own  hands  the  pow»  of  choosing  directors  of 
both  companies,  and  thus,  though  in  a  different  manner,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  would  continue  to  be  in  the  prac- 
tical control  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  a  rival  and  competing  company  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  So  of  the  privikge  of  sale  to  the  stookbolders 
in  proporticm  to  the  amount  of  their  holdings. 

In  considering  these  qaestiona  we  must  bear  in  mind  not 
only  the  number  of  stockholdecs,  but  the  character  of  the 
distribution  of  the  stock  among  them.  In  the  brief  and 
exhibits  of  the  appellees  filed  with  this  motion  it  is  shown 
that  of  the  22,150  stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany, 68,  owning^  5,000  or  more  shares  each,  hold  together 
$189,782,700  of  the  stoek  and  800  othexB,  owning  from  IfiOO 
to  5,000  shares  each,  hold  together  $69,020,700  of  the  stock, 
and  that  the  two  groups  (comprising  368  stockholders)  hold 
$198,803,400,  or  62.8  per  cent,  of  the  stock,  while  the  remain- 
ing stockholders  (21,782)  control  only  $117,^12,200  of  the 
stock.  Many  small  shareholders  might  not  wish  to  pur- 
chase the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  stock,  and  the  privi- 
lege might  be  readily  acquired  from  them  by  the  larger  and 
more  active  interests  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  large  stock- 
holders, and  thus  again  the  condition  forbidden  be  created 
and  perpetuated. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  forbid  combinations 
and  conspiracies  in  undue  restraint  of  trade  or  tending  to 
[477]  monopolize  it,  and  the  object  of  proceedings  of  this 
character  is  to  decree,  by  as  effectual  means  as  a  court  may. 
the  end  of  such  unlawful  combinations  and  conspiracies. 
So  far  as  is  consistent  with  this  purpose  a  court  of  equity 
dealing  with  such  combinations  should  conserve  the  prop- 
erty interests  involved,  but  never  in  such  wise  as  to  sacrifice 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  statute.  The  decree  of  the 
courts  must  be  faithfully  executed  and  no  form  of  dissolu- 
tion be  permitted  that  in  substance  or  effect  amounts  to  re- 
storing the  combination  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
decree  to  terminate. 
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In  rejecting  the  plan  for  the  transfer  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company's  stock  held  for  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany, ^ther  by  distribution  or  sale  to  the  stockholders  of 
fehe  Union  Pacific  C<Mnpany,  we  do  not  mean  to  preclude  the 
District  Court  from  considering  aad  acting  upon  plans 
i^hich  may  be  submitted  to  it  under  the  former  opinion  and 
decree  of  the  court  We  are  of  c^inion^  however,  and  now 
hold  that  the  proposed  plan  of  disposition  of  the  entire 
stock  holding  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  in  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Company  by  transfer  to  the  stodcholders  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  will  not  so  effectually  end  the  com- 
bination as  to  comply  with  the  decree  hereto&»^  ordered  by 
this  court  to  be  entered. 

So  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  Van  Dbvanttor  took  no  part  in  the  hearing 
or  determination  of  this  motion. 


XJNITEP  STATES  v.  READING  COMPANY. 

TEMPLE  IRON  COMPANY  v.  UNITED  STATES. 

READING  COMPANY  v.  UNITED  STATES.* 

APPEALS  7R0K  THB  CIBOUTr  OOUBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB 
THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nos.  IftS,  206.  217.    Argued  (Mober  10,  11.  1911.— Decided  December 

16,  1912. 

[226  U.  S.  324.1 

Tlie  United  States  filed  a  bill  to  enforce  the  provtsions  of  the  Sher- 
mau  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  asainst  an  alleged  combination 
of  railroad  and  coal  mining  companies  formed  to  restrain  competi- 
tion in  the  production,  sale,  and  transportation,  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  anthracite  coaL  The  bill  alleged  a  general  combination 
through  an  agreement  between  the  carrlw  defendanti  to  apportion 

•For  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Ck)urt  (183  Fed.  427),  see  volume  8, 
page  866. 

For  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  modifying  maidate  (227  U.  S. 
158),  see  po9i,  page  789. 

For  opinion  of  the  District  Cour.;  in  later  case  (226  Fed«  229)  see 
volume  6,  page  290. 
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tba  eoftl  trnmase  between  UienNielvea  on  a  ieale  of  peromtasM;  a 
combination  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  mining  companies 
to  prevent  the  conatnictlan  of  a  new  cooM^tins  ooal  oairrying  road 
from  the  anthracite  district  to  tidewater ;  a  combination  by  a  series 
of  identical  contracts  with  independent  coal  operators  for  sale  of 
their  total  product;  and  oertaJin  oantribntory  oombinalions  between 
some  but  not  all  of  the  defendants.  The  bill  was  filed  pdor  to  the 
enactment  [886]  «f  the  Gemmodltiea  Glanse  of  the  Hepburn  Act  of 
June  29.  1906.    SfU  that:* 

Any  relief  against  a  continuance  of  the  transportation  of  carrier 
owned  coal  under  the  Gonunodities  Clause  must  be  soufsht  in  a 
pvoceedlag  based  upon  that  act  aad  can  not  be  obtained  in  this 
suit. 

On  the  record  in  this  oase^  tl^  court  ai^ees  with  the  court  below 
that  the  GovemmeBt  has  failed  to  show  any  contract  or  combina- 
tion for  the  distribution  of  coal  tonnage  between  themaelves. 

The  defendants  did  o«nbine  to  unreasonably  restrain  interstate  oom- 
merce  in  violation  e<  the  Sherman  ABti*Tnist  Act  through  the 
Tenple  Iron  Oompany  to  prevent  the  constractlon  of  the  compet- 
ing coal-carrying  railroad. 

Although  a  combination  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  one  e<  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  formed.  If  it  is  stlli  an  efficient  agency  to 
prevent  competition  in  other  methods,  the  court  may  proceed  to 
judgment  and  decree  its  dissolution. 

A  dlsdahner  on  the  part  of  defendants  of  power  of  any  one  of  them  to 
control  business  of  the  others  cannot  detract  firom  the  significance 
of  documentary  evidence  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  defend- 
ants to  each  other. 

Although  separate  acts  of  the  defendants  may  be  legal  under  the 
State  law  when  considered  alone,  they  may,  when  taken  together, 
become  parts  of  an  iHegal  combination  under  the  Antl/Trust  Act 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  dissolve. 

Acts  absolutely  lawful  may  be  steps  in  a  criminal  plot  Aikens  v. 
WUoanHn,  195  U.  S.  208. 

While  no  one  of  a  number  of  contracts  considered  severally  may  be  in 
restraint  of  trade,  each  of  a  series  of  innocent  contracts  may  be  a 
step  in  a  concerted  criminal  plot  to  restrain  interstate  trade,  and 
if  so,  may  thereupon  become  unlawful  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
Swift  d  Co.  V.  Vnited  States,  196  U.  S.  375. 

In  this  case  held  that  a  series  of  identical  contracts  between  inter- 
state carriers  with  a  great  majority  of  the  independent  coal  cur- 
ators to  market  an  the  coal  of  the  latter  for  all  time  at  an  agreed 
percentage  of  tidewater  price  were  aU  parts  of  a  concerted  scheme 
to  control  the  sale  of  the  independent  output  and  were  uureasen- 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted  1912,  191S,  by  The  Banks  Law  Publishing 
Oompany. 
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able  contracts  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  within  the  prohlMtion 
of  the  Sherman  Act 

Where,  as  In  this  case,  purchase  and  delivery  within  a  State  is  bat 
one  step  in  a  plan  and  purpose  to  control  and  dominate  trade  and 
commerce  in  other  States  fbr  an  illegal  porpose,  it  is  an  interference 
with  and  restraint  of  interstate  commerce.  Lomoe  v.  La/ioler,  206 
U.  S.  274. 

While  the  Sherman  Act  does  not  f <»i>id  or  restrain  the  power  to  make 
[826]  usnal  and  normal  contracts  to  farther  trade  through  normal 
methods,  whether  by  agreement  or  otherwise.  Standard  OU  Co.  ▼. 
United  States,  221  U.  S.  1,  It  does  forbid  contracts  entered  into  ac- 
cording to  a  concerted  scheme,  as  in  this  case,  to  unduly  suppress 
competition  and  restrain  freedom  of  commerce  among  the  States. 

While  the  law  may  not  compel  competition,  it  may  remove  illegal 
barriers  resulting  from  illegal  agreements,  such  as  those  involved 
in  this  case,  which  make  competition  imiH^acticable. 

Whether  a  particular  act  or  agreement  Is  reasonable  and  normal  or 
unreasonable  may  in  doubtful  cases  turn  upon  intent,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  control  obtained  over  the  output  of  a  commodity  DMiy  af- 
ford evidence  of  the  intent  to  suppress  etHupetltlon* 

Where  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  necessary  result  of  an  act  is  to 
materially  restrain  trade  between  the  States,  intent  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

In  a  suit  to  restrain  all  defendants  from  carrying  out  an  illegal  cmn- 
binatlon  under  the  Sherman  Act  In  which  all  defendants  partici- 
pated, the  court  will  not  consider  minor  combinations  between  less 
than  all  of  the  defendants  which  did  not  constitute  part  of  the 
general  combination  found  to  be  Illegal.  To  do  so  would  condemn 
the  bill  for  misjoinder  and  multifariousness. 

In  this  case.  the.  court  expresses  no  opinion  on  such  minor  combina- 
tions and  as  to  them  the  bill  should  be  dismissed  vHthout  prejudice. 

188  Fed.  Rep.  427,  affirmed  in  part  and  reversed  in  part 

157  L.  Ed.  243.«] 
[Monopoly  —  Coicbination  by  Cabbiebs  —  DEFBATmo  Pbojbctbd 
Line. — 1,  Carriers  possessing  a  substantial  monopoly  of  the  trans- 
portation facilities  between  the  anthracite  deposits  in  Pennsylvania 
and  tidewater  distributing  points,  and  also  controlling,  with  the 
aid  of  their  subsidiary  coal  mining  and  selling  companies,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  annual  supply  of  anthracite,  must  be  deemed 
to  have  combined  to  restrain  interstate  trade,  contrary  to  the  act 
of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat  at  L.  200,  chap.  647,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat 
1901,  p.  8200),  where,  with  the  purpose  and  result  of  defeating 

•The  paragraphs  following.  In  brackets,  comprise  the  syllabus  of 
the  case  as  reported  in  volume  Q7,  page  248,  Lawyers'  Bditlon,  Su- 
preme CJourt  Reports.  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1912,  1918,  by  The 
Lawyers'  CkH>perative  Publishing  Company. 
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tbe  constfoctioB  of  a  projeceed  Independent  oanipellng  railway 
-  linei  «Bd  tlnia  preserrlng  their  exIaHng  monopoly  of  transporta- 
tion, they  pprchased,  through  another  corporation  wboae  capital 
stock  they  first  acquired,  the  coal  properties  and  collieries  controlled 
by  certain  independent  coal  operators  who  were  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  projected  railway  enterprise,  although  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  property,  considered  alone,  may  have  been  lawful 
under  the  local  law. 
For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  II.  c,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt  1908. 
Monopoly — Combination  bt  Gabbiebs — ^Lbgaijtt  or  Pabticulab 
Acts. — 2.  Parts  of  a  general  scheme  of  railway  carriers  to  com- 
bine to  restrain  the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce,  either  in  the 
tranaportatioA  or  sale  of*  anihvaelte,  contrary  ta  tbe  act  of  July 
2k  1S90,  however  lawful  when  considered  alone,  6.  g,,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  stock  of  another  corporation,  and  the  purchase  by  it  of 
the  capital  stock  of  certain  coal  properties  and  collieries,  are  parts 
of  an  illegal  combination  under  the  statute,  which  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  courts  to  dissolve,  irrespective  of  how  the  legal  title  to  the 
shares  l^  held. 
For  oth^  cases,. see  Monopoly,  II.  c,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ot  190S. 

MOBfOPOLT;— GOMBINATIOII     BT     GaBBXEBS  —  PEBGSNTAGB     Goa£     GoN- 

tbacts.-t3.  An  undue  and  unreasonable  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce,  forbiddto  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  results  from  the 
concerted  acheme  of  railway  carriers  possessing  a  substantial  mo- 

'  nopoly  of  the  transportation  fadUties  between  the  anthracite  de- 
posits in  Pennaylvania  and  tidewater  distributing  points,  and  also 
oontrolling,  with' the  aid  of  their  subsidiary  coal  mining  and  selling 
companies,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  annual  supply  of  anthracite, 
whereby  a  large  number  of  the  independent  coal  operators  wer6 
Induced  to  enter  singly  into  uniform  perpetual  agreements  for  the 
sale  to  some  one  of  such  carriers,  or  its  subsidiary  coal  company, 
of  the  entire  output  of  their  several  mines  and  any  others  they 
might  thereafter  acquire*  at  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  general 
average  price  prevailing  at  tidewater  points  at  or  near  New  Yorlc, 
which  would  net  the  operator  slightly  more  than  if  he  shipped 
and  sold  on  his  own  account,  the  necessary  result  being  to  secure 
to  the  carriers  the  control  at  tidewater  markets  of  the  sale  of  a 
large  part  of  the  independent  output. 
For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  II.  c.  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt.  1908. 

Bxucr  Undkb  PLSAniNO — ^Injunction  Against  Monopoly — ^Multi- 
rABiOTTSNKss. — 4.  lujuuctive  relief  a^inst  minor  combinations  be- 
tween some  only  of  the  defendants,  and  not  In  furtherance  of  the 
general  seheme  attained  as  constttnting  a  restraJ^t  of  Interstate 
eommeroe  forbidden  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  can  not  be  granted 
without  cond<^mning  the  bill  for  multifariousness  and  misjoinder 
of  parties  and  of  causes  of  suit 

For  Other  cases,  see  Injunction,  L  g;  Pleading,  1. 1,  L  t,  hi  Digest 
Sup.  Gt  1908.] 
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The  facts,  which  involve  the  legi^litgr  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  certun  combinations  of  raikoad  and 
coal-mining  companies  engaged  in  the  production,  sale  and 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of  anthracite  coal, 
are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  J.  C.  McReynolds^  with  whom  The  Attorney  Oeneral 
and  Mr.  O.  CarroU  Todd  were  on  the  brief,  for  the  United 
States. 

The  interests  of  defendant  railroads  in  the  shares  of 
coal  owning  and  producing  companies  and  in  anthraeite 
coal  lands  acquired  since  January  1, 1874,  are  held  in  vitia- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania. 

Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  adopted  November  8,  1878, 
effective  January  1,  1874,  Art.  XVII,  §  6;  /«U.  Cam. 
[8871  Oomm.  v.  PhUa.  dk  Readmg  Ry.  Co.,  128  Fed, 
Rep.  969;  Lehigh  VaUey  R.  Co.  v.  Rainey,  112  Fed.  Rep. 
487;  Stockton  v.  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  /•,  50  N.  J.  Eq,  52; 
Farmen^  Loan  dk  Trwt  Co.  v.  New  York  dko.  R.  Co^  150 
N.  Y.  410,  480;  York  d:o.  R.  Co.  v.  Winans^  17  How.  81,  40. 
Commodities  Clause  case^  218  U.  S.  866,  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  view  that  a  railroad  owning  substantially  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  a  coal-mining  company  is  ^  directly  or  in- 
directly" engaged  in  mining  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution. 

Where  a  coal  company  is  run  as  a  department  of  the  rail- 
road, the  latter  has  an  '^  interest,  direct  or  indirect,"  in  the 
mining,  even  within  the  restricted  sense  of  those  words  in 
the  commodities  clause.  United  States  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R. 
Co.,  220  U.  S.  357. 

Conceding  that  prior  to  January  1,  1874,  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  had  authorized  railroads,  either  in  their 
own  names  or  indirectly  through  holding  the  stock  of  and 
ocmtrollifig  coal-miiung  companies,  to  engage  in  mining 
coal  for  transportation  orver  thw  own  lines,  it  was  yet 
within  the  power  of  the  people  of  that  State  to  profvide 
in  their  new  constitution,  all  existing  laws  and  charters 
to  the.  contrary  notwithstapding,  that  no  railroad  not  then 
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SO  engaged  in  minmg  coelI  should  tkereftfter  be  periutted 
to  do  so;,  that  tka  authority  once  grabted,  whether  by 
general  or  specif  law,  in  so  far  as  it  remained  unexecuted, 
was  then  and  there  repealed.  PearsaU  v.  Great  Nwthem 
B^  Oo.y  161  U,  S.  649;  LauiaviOe  dk  NasAvOe  A  Co.  v. 
Kentucky,  161  U.  S.  677. 

AU  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  corporations  in  Penn- 
sylvaiua  siace  1857  were  taken  ex|»e6sly  subject  to  cevoca^ 
tion,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  might  become  executed. 
Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1790,  as  amooded  ia  1807,  Art* 
I,  §  26;  1  Brightly's  Purdon's  Dig.  Psl  L.,  10th  ed.,  p.  2A; 
Pemsylvania  Railroad  v.  Duncan^  111  Pa.  S*.  36^  361; 
Hays  V.  Commonwealth^  82  Pa.  St  518. 

{S88]  As  to  the  limitatioii  upon  the  right  to  alter  or 
revoke  expnessed  in  the  clause^  ^  in  such  majmer,  however, 
that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the- corporatoos,"  sa&JJim- 
vUle  Water  Co.  v.  Mobile^  186  U*  &  212,  2^. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  shares  of  a  mining 
eompany  are  purchased  at  a  judicial  sale  raiher  than  a 
private  sale,  since  the  constitution  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  two  modes.  LouisviUe  <b  NoihviUe  A.  Co.  v« 
Kentucky,  161  U.  S.  677,  692. 

It  could  not  obtain  by  transfer  from  its  psodeeessor  the 
latter's  right  (if  any  it  had)  to  hold  the  stock  of  coal  miiir 
ing  companies  in  Pennsylvania  if  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  then  prohibited  such  stockholding  by  a  rail^ 
road*  AOofUic  <6  O.  By.  Co,  v«  Georgia,  98  U.  8.  850;  St. 
Louis,  /,  M.  dk  S.  B.  Co.  v.  Berry,  113  U.  &  465;  Keokuk 
dkc.  B.  Co.  V.  Missouri,  152  U.  S.  801,  308-310;  Mercantile 
Bank  v.  Tennessee,!^!  U.  S.  161, 171 ;  Ycmo  &  M.  V.  B.  Go. 
V.  Adams,  180  U.  8.1, 18-21 ;  Taeoo  <6  M.  V.  B.  Co.y.  Vicks-^ 
burg,  209  U.  S.  368,  862. 

It  is  enough  that  the  railroad  acquired  the  shares  after 
January  1^  1874. 

No  corporation  can  receive,  by  transfer  from  another^  ail 
exemption  frcnn  taxatnm  or  goremmental  regulation  which 
is  inc<msiatent  with  its  own  charter  or  with  ithe.eonititutio» 
or  laws  of  the  State  then  appUoable;  and  this  is  true,  even 
though)  uodei*  legislative  authority,  the  exemption  is  trans- 
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fened  by  words  whidi  clearly  indude  it  Booheeter  R.  Co. 
V.  RockegUr,  305  U.  S.  286,  254;  Tmoo  <ft  M.  V.  R.  Co,  v. 
Viokahurg^  209  U.  S.  358;  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  r.  3ftfMM- 
Bota,  216  U.  S.  206. 

Conmonwealth  v.  New  York,  L.  E.  <&  W.  R.  Co.j  182  Pa. 
St  591,  distinguished. 

.Wheve  a  railroad  lawfully  engaged  prior  to  January  1, 
1874,  in  mining  coal,  either  in  its  own  name  or  ttirough  a 
mbeidiary  company,  has  since  that  date,  in  its  own  name  or 
thiough  a  subsidiary  company,  acquired  and  mined  [889] 
additional  coal  lands  and  so  become  further  engaged  in 
mining,  such  lands  are  held  in  violation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
constitution. 

Railroads  engaged,  as  defendants  are,  in  transecting 
coals  of  the  same  kind  from  a  sole  and  restricted  area  of 
production  to  the  principal  maricet,  are  competitive,  al- 
though their  tracks  may  not  reach  the  same  mines. 

Whether  railroads  are  competitive  is  a  question  of  mixed 
law  and  fact  State  v.  VanderbOt,  87  Oh.  St  590;  United 
Statee  v.  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.,  188  Fed.  Bep.  102, 113 ;  Kim^ 
lea  V.  Atchison  iSke.  R.  £.,  46  Fed.  B^.  888,  890. 

Mr.  John  O.  Johnson  and  Mr.  AdeXbert  Mooty  with  whom 
Mr.  Charles  HeOner^  Mr.  Frank  H.  Piatt,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
De  Foreitj  Mr.  Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Oe&rge  F. 
BiXHcneU,  and  Mr.  WUUam  8.  Jenney  were  on  the  brief,  for 
certain  railroad  corporations,  appellants  in  No.  217  and  ap- 
pellees in  No.  198. 

The  general  charge  of  the  petition,  that  since  1896  the 
original  defendant  railroad  companies  and  coal  companies 
have  combined  and  conspired  to  stifle  competition  in  and 
monopolize  trade  and  commerce  amcmg  the  States  in  anthra- 
cite (x>al,  was  not  sustained  by  the  Oovemment,  and  that 
charge  was  properly  dismissed  by  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  circnit  judges. 

The  testimony  offered  by  the  Oovemment,  relating  to  the 
board  of  control  agreement  of  1876,  the  meetings  of  certain 
railroad  officers  from  1884  to  1887,  and  i&e  leases  in  1892  of 
the  Lehigh  Vall^  and  Jersey  Central  Bailroads  to  the 
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Philadelphia  &  Beading  Railroad  Company^  did  not  consti- 
tute legal  evidence  of  the  general  conspiracy  alleged  to  have 
existed  from  1896  to  1907,  nor  of  any  of  the  five  particular 
conspiracies  alleged  to  have  been  entered  into  in  fartheranoe 
of  such  general  conspiracy. 

The  claim  of  the  Government  that  about  1896  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  for  a  division  of  the  coal  tonnage — 
[380]  the  so-called  '^Presidente'  Percentages ''--and  that 
such  percentage  agreement  was  continuously  maintained 
thereafter,  was  not  sustained  by  the  evid^ace. 

The  acquisition  in  1898  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Company 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West-f 
em  Railroad  Company  constituted  no  evidence  that  the  de- 
fendant railroad  and  coal  companies  were  in  the  alleged 
general  conspiracy  to  stifle  competition  in  trade  and  com- 
merce in  anthracite  coal. 

The  acquisition  in  1899  of  the  Simpson  and  Watkins  col- 
lieries by  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  in  which  some  of  the 
defendante  were  interested,  constituted  no  evidence  that  the 
defendants  were  engaged  in  the  alleged  general  conspiracy. 

The  acquisition  in  1901  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Company 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  fur- 
nished no  evidence  of  the  alleged  general  conspiracy. 

The  acquisition  in  1901  by  the  Reading  Company  of  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  furnished  no  evidence  that  the  de- 
fendants were  engaged  in  the  general  conspiracy  alleged. 

It  was  no  proof  of  the  alleged  general  conspiracy,  that 
oeitain  of  the  defendant  railroads  purchased  minor  interests 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
and  afterwards  sold  the  same  at  a  profit. 

It  was  no  proof  of  the  general  conspiracy  alleged,  that 
in  1905  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  purchased 
the  intereste  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Company  in  a  branch  line 
of  railroad  and  in  Certain  coal  mining  properties  on  such 
branch  line. 

The  acquisition  of  coal  lands  from  time  to  time  by  the 
defendants  constituted  no  evidence  of  the  general  conspiracy 
alleged. 
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There  was  bo  evidence  of  an  agreement  or  conspiracy  to 
establish  or  to  maintain  uniform  sales  prices  or  miiform 
truisportation  rates. 

[881]  As  to  the  65  per  cent  contracts,  the  only  issue  pre* 
sented  by  the  pleadings  is  whether  they  were  entered  into 
in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  or  conspiracy  between  the 
original  defendants  to  restrain  interstate  commerce. 

The  histoiy  of  these  contracts  should  satisfy  tiiis  court, 
as  it  did  tlie  majority  of  tiie  circuit  judges,  that  these  con- 
tracts did  not  arise  from  any  desire  to  terminate  a  trade  war 
or  other  competitive  conditions,  that  they  were  not  framed 
dther  as  the  result  of  any  combination  or  with  any  object  or 
intent  to  stifle  or  obstruct  either  the  production  or  sale  of 
coal,  that  they  have  not  had  the  effect  of  restricting  com- 
merce in  coal,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  framed 
with  honest  purposes,  to  establish  fair  methods  of  conduct- 
ing business  and  tliat  they  have  resulted  in  the  promotion 
and  increase  of  commerce. 

The  %&  per  cent  contracts  are  not,  in  themselves,  unlawful 
and  unreasonable  restraints  of  interstate  trade  and  com- 
merce. Those  contracts  are  intrastate,  and  not  interstate 
contracts;  they  do  not  affect  interstate  commerce,  except 
indirectly  and  incidentally,  and  so  are  not  violative  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act. 

Mr.  James  H,  Torrey  for  certain  coal  mining  corporations, 
appellants  in  No.  217  and  appellees  in  No.  198: 

The  65  per  cent  contracts  do  not  concern  directly  inter- 
state commerce  and  are,  therefore,  not  cognizable  in  this 
proceeding. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Govemmtnt  requires  as  pie- 
requisite  of  a  decree  for  the  cancellation  of  the  65  per  cent 
contracts,  the  association  in  purpose  or  intention  of  these 
defendants  with  the  c<mspiracy  or  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade,  which  it  is  charged  rendei^d  those  cxuitcaets  illegal. 
No  such  association  is  established  either  by  the  pleadings  or 
proof. 

So  far  fis  concerns  t|%ese  defendamtB,  the  66  pw  cait  oon- 
tracts  are  perfectly  honest,  straightforward,  and  legitimate 
sales  [888]  of  coal,  untainted  by  any  ulterior  or  illegal 
purpose  or  design. 
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As  to  both  contrteting  parties,  sellers  and  bnyers,  the 
65  per  cent  contracts  are  bona  fide  transactions  for  the  sale 
of  the  product  of  the  particular  collieries  involved,  un- 
tainted by  any  ulterior  or  illegal  purpose  or  design. 

Mr.  James  H.  Torrey  and  Mr.  William  S.  Opdyke  filed 
a  brief  for  appellee,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company : 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  has  never  been  a 
party  to  any  combination  for  tho  establishment  of  a  mo- 
nopoly or  for  the  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  in  re- 
spect of  the  production,  sale,  or  transportation  of  anthracite 
coal. 

The  contracts  made  by  the 'Delaware  &  Hudson  Com- 
pany with  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company  for  the  sale 
of  anthracite  coal  in  limited  amounts  and  in  limited  periods 
to  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company  violated  no  law  of 
the  United  States. 

These  contracts  for  the  sale  of  coal  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  all  deliveries  under  such  contracts  were  made 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  therefore  purely 
intrastate  contracts,  both  made  and  performed  within  the 
State  of  Pennfiylvania.  They  did  not  directly  relate  in  any 
way  to  interstate  commerce.  Coe  v.  Errol^  116  U.  S.  517; 
The  Daniel  Batt^  10  Wall.  557,  565;  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128 
U.  8.  1,  24;  United  States  v.  Knight,  156  U.  S.  1,  13;  Hop- 
kins V.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  578,  592,  593,  598,  603; 
Anderson  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  604;  Addyston  Pipe 
Case,  176  U.  S.  211,  247;  Fi^ild  v.  Barher  Asphalt  Co.,  194 
U.  S.  618,  623;  Bigelow  v.  Calumet  <6  Hecla  Co.,  167  Fed. 
Bcp.  721. 

The  United  States  is  not  entitled  to  ask  for  the  entry 
of  any  decree,  by  way  of  injunction  or  otherwise,  against 
tke  Delaware  &  Hudson  Coinpany. 

The  present  proceeding  is  under  a  statute  of  a  penal 
[ttS]  charactw  requiring  the  strictest  proof.  Northern 
SecUriHes  case,  19S  U. «.  197,  401. 

Tke  flbw^te  fueedom  of  this  defendant  to  make  contracts 
lor  a  sale  of  a  portkm,  or  even  of  all,  its  production  of  an- 
thracite eoal  to  anyone  or  in  any  form  it  sees  fit,  is  one  which 
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can  not  be  taken  away  from  it  by  any  statute  of  a  State 
or  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  such  sale  was  upon  the 
part  of  the  Delaware  A  Hudson  Company  a  portion  of  an 
illegal  combination  to  which  it  was  itself  intentionally  a 
party,  the  company  is  entitled  to  enforce  such  contract 
against  the  other  party  thereto,  and  that  right  can  not  be 
taken  away  from  it  witiliout  its  consent,  no  question  of  police 
power  being  involved.  Tracy  v.  Talmagej  14  N.  Y.  162, 167; 
Ganaon  v.  Tifft^  71  N.  Y.  48,  67;  Graves  v.  Johnson,  179 
Massachusetts,  53;  National  Distilling  Co.  v.  Cream  City 
Importing  Co.,  86  Wisconsin,  366;  Metcalf  v.  American 
School  Furniture  Co.,  122  Fed.  Rep.  116, 120;  Carter-Crume 
Co.  Y.  Peurrwng,  86  Fed.  Rep,  439, 442;  Adams  v.  CouUiard, 
102  Massachusetts,  167;  ConnoUy  v.  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  184 
U.  S.  540. 

Mr.  William  W.  Green  filed  a  brief  for  appellee,  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company. 

Mr.  Adelhert  Moot  and  Mr.  George  F.  BroumeU  filed  a 
brief  for  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  appellee. 

The  United  States  failed  to  show  that  the  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  or  the  stockholders  of  the  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna &  Western  Railroad  Company,  or  the  stockholders  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  or  any  other  person  or  cor- 
poration intended  "  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce,''  or  to 
^  monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize  any  part  of  trade  or 
commerce,"  and  therefore  the  court  below  unanimously  and 
properly  dismissed  the  petition  upon  the  merits  upon  the 
facts. 

[834]  The  defendants'  evidence  and  exhibits  affirmatively 
disprove  the  charge  of  either  general  or  special  conspiracies 
to  violate  either  §§  1  or  2  of  the  act,  and  show,  instead,  fiiat 
each  purchase  of  stock  in  question  was  made  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company  for  proper  ai|d  lawful  business  reasons 
under  authority  of  its  charter  and  the  legialatioii  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  re- 
spectively. 
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The  full  constitutional  and  exclusive  power  of-  the  Na- 
tional Government  by  executive  officers,  legislative  acts,  and 
judicial  decrees  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  is  admitted. 
This  does  not  make  the  purchase  of  those  stocks  interstate 
commerce  or  illegal  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 
because:  The  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Company  was  never  a  parallel  and  competing  line  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  nor  was  it  in  such  financial  or 
physical  position  to  compete  at  the  mines  or  elsewhere  as 
to  enable  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  to  cause  restraint  or 
monopoly  of  interstate  trade  contrary  to  such  statute. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  its  railroad,  the  Erie  &  Wyoming  Railroad,  had 
been  duly  authorized  to  enter  into  contract  and  traffic  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  They  had  done  so;  such  contracts 
were  not  prohibited  by  Federal  law,  nor  are  they  now,  and 
such  contract  relations,  begun  over  40  years  before  the  stock 
purchase,  still  existed  nnd  would  continue  until  at  least 
January  1,  1911;  therefore,  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  of 
such  companies  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  to  give  it 
further  control  over  a  connecting  railway  in  Pennsylvania 
that  was  an  old  and  natural  connection '  and  feeder,  and  of 
the  tonnage  it  was  built  to  serve,  more  than  forty  years 
before,  the  stock  purchase,  for  ttie  same  purpose  was  lawful. 
Bosman,  5  R.  1014  R.;  Thomas,  5  R.  1121-2;  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
R.  R.  Co.,  171  Pa.  St.  284;  A.  F.  (&c.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Denver 
(6c.  R.  Co.,  110  U.  S.  667;  Cin.  R.  H.  [885]  Co.  v.  Int.  Com. 
Comm.y  162  T7.  S.  184,  197;  L.  c&  N.  R.  Co.  v.  West  Coast 
N.  S.  R.  Co.,  198  U.  S.  488;  So.  Pkc.  v.  Int.  Com.  Comm., 
200  U:  S.  536-554, 

The  petition,  as  we  have  heretofore  pointed  out,  does 
not  allege  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  stoc*k  pur- 
chase was  a  "  step  "  in  the  general  conspiracy  charged,  as  It 
does  in  other  cases;  nor  does  it  allege  any  vice  In  the  pur- 
chase, except  that  the  stock  was  purchased  at  an  "^exorbi- 
tant "  price,  and  thereby  a  proposed  railroad  wholly  in  the 
State  of  New  York  lost  its  most  influential  backer  and  was 
never  built. 

»5826'— yol4^1T 45 
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Argument  for  AppcAlaiit. 

No  relief  was  asked  for  under  this  petition,  which  failed 
to  even  state  a  case  within  the  statute.  The  Government 
evidence  wholly  failed  to  establish  an  "exorbitant"  price; 
but  the  contrary  was  the  undisputed  fact.  No  interstate,  or 
parallel,  or  competing  railroad  was  involved,  but  only  a 
Pennsylvania  connection  which  had  been  a  feeder  of  over 
forty  years'  standing  and  its  tonnage.  There  was  no  intent 
to  violate  the  law,  and  it  was  not  violated. 

Mr.  Everett  Warren  for  Temple  Iron  Company,  appel- 
lant in  No.  206: 

The  Temple  transactions  were  not  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  construction  of  another  interstate  carrier 
of  anthracite,  even  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  independents 
by  securing  the  charter  of  the  New  York,  Wyoming  & 
Western  contemplated  reaching  tidewater  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  that  proposed  road  as  a  means,  but  were  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  to  t}xe  carriers  the  tonnage  of  the  so- 
called  Simpson  &  Watkins  collieries  they  then  enjoyed  under 
lawful  contracts,  beyond  any  hazard  of  a  threatened,  or  sup- 
posedly threatened,  diversion.  In  other  words,  it  was  a 
measure  of  defense,  not  offense,  the  purposes  and  intent  of 
which  was  to  fortify  and  make  sure  an  already  impregnable 
legal  position. 

[336]  The  projected  road  was  an  intrastate  road  and 
nothing  else,  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  contemplated 
purchase  of  the  Simpson  &  Watkins  collieries  defeated  its 
construction,  and  the  proofs  show  the  contrary^  the  pur- 
chase did  not  have  any  effect  upon  interstate  trade  or  com- 
merce.. 

Simpson  &  Watkins  were  not  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  projected  intrastate  road.  .  The  road  itself  was  a 
visionary  enterprise,  enti]:ely  impracticable,  and  its  abandon- 
ment was  due  to  other  causes  than  the  acquisition  by  the 
Temple  Iron  Company  of  the  Simpson  &  Watkins  collieries. 

The  charges  in  the  Government's  petition,  namely,  the 
high  price  paid  for  the  Simpson  &  Watkins  properties  and 
the  little  value  standing  alone  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the 
Temple  Company,  were  without  foundation  of  fact  to  rest 
upon  and  were  disproven  in  the  Government's  own  case. 
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There  never  was  contemplated  any  pooling  or  division 
of  the  t<Hmages  moving  from  the  Simpson  &  Watkins  col- 
lieries among  the  railroad  stockholders  of  the  Temple  Com- 
pany serving  the  region  where  these  collieries  were  situ- 
ated, mudi  less  any  pooling  and  division  of  such  tonnage 
as  a  fact. 

The  history  of  the  management  and  development  of  the 
Temple  anthracite  operation  since  February,  1899,  as  it  is 
undisputed  and  appears  in  the  Government's  own  case,  dis- 
closes a  careful  business-like  conduct  of  its  affairs  in  line 
with  and  following  out  the  plain  purpose  of  its  entrance 
into  the  anthracite  field,  namely,  to  make  money  out  of 
its  mines  for  its  stockholders  as' independent  coal  operators. 
Its  transactions  are  altogether  within  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  end  there.      ' 

The  Temple  transaction  had  and  could  have  no  bearing 
upon  interstate  trade  or  commerce  under  the  actual  situa<- 
tion  of  affairs;  are  not  wi&in  the  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
[8S7]  Trust  Law,  nor  indeed  within  the  constitutional  an- 
thority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Justice  LtrRTON  delivered  the  opini<»i  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  petition  in  equity  filed  by  the  tJnited  States  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  known  as  the  Sheitnan 
Anti-Trust  Act,  against  an  alleged  combination  of  railroad 
and  coal  mining  companies  formed  and  continued  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  competition  in  the  production,  sal^, 
and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  in  commerce  among 
the  States. ' 

The  defendants  originally  made  such,  and  alone  referred 
to  hereafter  as  the.  defendants,  were  the  following : 

The  Philadelphia  jb  Beijing  Bail^^y,  Company;  the 
Philadelphia  &  Heading  Coal  &  Iron  Company ;  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com^ 
pany ;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Bailroad  Com- 
pany ;  the  Central  Railroad  Cpmpany  of  Ijtew  Jersey ;  the 
Erie  Bailroad  Company;  tlieN^ow  York,  Susquehannit  & 
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Western  Bailrond  Oompany;  the  New  York^  Simqwehanna 
A  Western  Coal  Company ;  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkfi»JB«rre  Coal 
Compaay;  the  Pennsylvania  Coal- Compaiqr;  the  Hilhide 
Coal  Company;  the  Beading  Company;  and  the  Temple 
Iron  Company.  By  an  amendment  certain  other' iktloDdants 
were  brought  in,  consisting  of  holders  of  contracts  imade  by 
independent  operators  of  coal  mines,  and  trustees  holding 
securities  which  might  be  affected  by  the  relief  sowght 
againet  the  carrier  and  coal  mining  companies,  the  original 
defendiMits.  A  list  of  diese  later  delendanits  is  set  out  in  the 
margin:/'  and  when  they  ana  relecred^to  herein  ih^j  wiU  be 
specifically  mentioned. 

[888]  The  bill  alleges  that  anthracite  coal  is  an  artide 
of  pfime  necessity  as  a  fuel  and  finds  its  market  mainly  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  deposits 
of  the  oool,  with  Unimportant  eKcepttions,  lie  in  the  State 
of  PemiqrlTania,  but  do  not  occupy  a  ciNitinuous  field, 
though  found  in  certain  counties  adjoining  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State,  aood'eiabraGie  an  area  of  484  square  miles. 
This  coal  region  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  tidewater.  The  region  itself  is 
broken  and  meualainous,  and  tiie  natural  conditions  and 
character  of  the  deposits  are  such  that  the  mining  and  re- 

•The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company;  Elk  Hill  Goal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany ;  St  Oialr  Goal  Con^Mmy ;  BInterprise  Goal  Company ;  Buck  Run 
Goal  Company ;  LlewoUyn  Mining  Company ;  Clear  Spring  Coal  Com- 
pany; Pancoast  Coal  Company;  Price ^ Panooast  Coal  Company; 
Mount  Lookout  Coal  Company;  Peoples  Coal  Compaay;  George  F. 
Lee  Coal  Company;  North  End  Coal  Company;  MelviUe  Coal  Com- 
pany; Parrfsh  Coal  Company;  Red  Ash  Goal  Company;  Raub  Coal 
'Oompany;  Bild  Valley- doal  Gomi^ayi  Auistin  OmI  Oompany;  Clar- 
ence Coal  Company;  Nay  Aug  Coal  Company;  Green  Ridge  Goal 
•Company;  EYcelalor  Coal  Company;  Lackawanna  Coat  Company; 
Dolph  Coal  Company,  Limited ;  Mary  F.  W.  Hewe,  Frank  Pardee,  and 
Sarah  Drexel  Van  Ren^eUaer,  constituting  A.  Pardee  A  Co.;  Lafay- 
ette Lents,  WflUam  O.  Lentz,  and  Lewis  A.  Riley,  constituting  Lents 
4t  Gempanys  VfUIIttii  Law. and  iohn  lil  9dbiertBoii.  constltatlBg  Rob- 
ertson «r  Law;  Rl«bard  WhHet  W.  R.  McTmrk»  and  Bobert  WhHe.  oon- 
stitu^ng  E.  White  Company;  Joseph  J.  Jermyn,  Oeooae  BL  Jeriaya. 
Emma  J.  Jermyn^  constituting  John  Jermyn  Instate;  Joseph  J.  Jer- 
myn,  Michael  F.  t)olphin;  The  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance 
en  Llt^  and  Orantlag  AnnulHea ;  and  the  iffircanfile  Itaat  GomiHnijr. 
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docfeion  of  the  coal  t&  saitablemzee  ior  kloim0tio-ti0e  require 
very  large  anioaiits  of  capital.  Its  value  commepcially  « 
dependent,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  qusck  a&d  oheap 
transpiration  (so  eo»vement  sbippiftg  points  at  tidewater, 
from  whence  it  may  be  disCanbutod  to  the  great  oansuming 
markets  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Statea 

The  whole  proUem  of  advantageously  developing  these 
deposits  and  supplying  the  eastem  demand  for  fiiel  was 
one  which  presented  enormous  dJAcoltiies.  From  an  early 
day  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  of  Penn* 
[889]  sylvania  to  encourage  the  development  of  lifais  coal 
region  by  canal  and  railroad  constrtRtion,  which  would 
furnish  transportation  to  oonvenient  shipping  points  at  tide- 
water. One  of  the  defendant  carrien,  the  Deb  ware,  Lacks* 
wanna  &  Western  Company^  wias  given  the  power  to  acquire 
eoel  lands  and  engage  in  the  business  of  mining -and  selttng 
coal  in  addition  >  to  the  business  of  aj  oommon  carrier,  ai^ 
all  railroad  osmpanies  weve  permitted  to  aid  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  coal  by  assisting  coaI  mining  comfpafties  through 
the  purdiase  of  capital  stock  and*  bonds.  Thus,  it  has  come 
about  that  the  defendant  carrievs  n(Ot  only  dominate  the 
toanspMtation  of  eoal  f nom  this  ajutbracite  rf|pon  to  the 
great  distributing  ports  at  New  York  harbor,  -but  also 
through  their  controlled  coal^producing  companies,  produce 
and  sell  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  amiuia  supply 
of. anthracite.  As  a  further  direct  eenseqnence  Qfthe  State 
Astfaorized  alliance  between  ooal-producing  and  coal-trans- 
porting companies,  it  has  come  about  that  the  defendant 
carrier  companies  and  the  eoalrmining  companies  affiliated 
with  the  carrier  companies  now.  own  or  control  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  entire  unmined  area  of  aathraoite^  dis- 
tributed, according  to  the  avens^ents  of  the  petition,,  as  fol- 
lows: 

P0r  cent 

Seading  Ompany 44 

Lehigh  Valley  dompany 16.  ST 

Del.,  Lack.  Sc  Western  €k>mpaBy e.«6 

Central  Itallroad  of  New  Jeiaey ...... 10 

Bite  laUraad ,.* r-    2.59 

.  .    .  V,  Y^  Bus.  ^  Wsstern  Bfilhpoed:.— ., ^_- .54 

89.56 
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It  further  appears  that  in  addition  to  the  great  coal- 
mining companies  subsidiary  to  one  or  another  of  the  de- 
fendant carrier  companies,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
independent  coal  operators  ivhose  aggregate  production 
[840]  from  coal  lands,*  in  part  leased  from  the  railroad 
companies  or  the  railroad-controlled  coal-producing  com- 
panies, amounts  to  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  annual 
anthracite  supply.  These  independent  operators  are  said 
to  no  longer  have  the  power  to  c<Hnpete  with  the  carrier 
defendants  and  their  subsidiary  coal  companite,  because  a 
large  proportion  of  them  have  severally  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  one  or  the  other  of  the  carrier  or  coal-mining 
companies  defendant  for  the  sale  of  the  entire  product  of 
their  mines  for  the  consideration  of  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  average  market  price  at  tidewater. 

Thus,  there  exists,  independently  of  any  agreement,  com- 
bination or  contract  between  the  several  defendant  carrier 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  competition 
among  them,  this  condition: 

First.  Excluding  two  carrier  companies  not  made  de- 
fendants which  readi  but  a  limited  number  of  collieries, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  Company,  the  six  carrier  com- 
panies who  are  defendants  are  shown  to  control  the  only 
means  of  transportation  between  this  great  anthracite  de- 
posit and  tidewater,  from  whence  the  product  may  be  dis- 
tributed by  rail  and  water  to  the  great  consuming  markets 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States. 

Second.  These  carriers  and  their  subsidiary  coal  mining 
and  selling  companies  produce  and  sell  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  supply  of  anthracite  coal.  Of 
the  remainder,  the  independent  opwators  mentioned  above 
produce  about  twenty  per  cent. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  six  carrier 
defendants  control  substantially  the  only  means  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  distributing  points 
at  tidewater  is  in  the  fact  that  they,  collectively,  also  control 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  annual  supply  of  anthracite 
which  there  finds  a  market.    The  situation  is  therefore  one 
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wkicb  inviikes  concerted  aciioii,  and  makes  eK[841]ceedingly 
easy  the  accemplishment  ol  any  porpoee  to  dominate  the 
supply  and  oontrol  the  prices  at  seaboard.  The  one* 
fourth  of  the  total  annual  supply  which  comes  from  inde- 
pendent op^arators  in  the  same  region  has  been  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  larger  supply  of  the  defendanta  If,  by 
concert  of  action,  that  source  of  competition  be  removed,  the 
qK>nopoly  which  the  defendants,  acting  togetiier,  may  exeirt 
over  pjroduotion  and  sale  will  be  complete. 

This  bill  avers  that  the  defendants  have  combined  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  collective  grip  upon  the  an- 
thracite coal  supply  by  exerting  their  activities  to  shut  out 
from  the  district  any  new  line  of  tran^ortation  from  the 
mines  to  tidewater  points,  and  to  shut  out  from  competition 
at  tidewater  the  coal  of  independent  operators  with  their 
own  coal.  The  steps  said  to  have  been  taken  having  this 
end  in  view  we  shall  now  oonsiider: 

The  community  of  interest  which  has  resulted  from  the 
charter  powers  of  the  carrier  companies  to  directly  or  in? 
directly  engage  in  the  business  of  mining  and  selling  coal 
has  produced  the  relation  between  the  carrier  and  coal-qiin- 
ing  defendants  shown  by  tiie  several  groups  into  which  ^ 
have  arranged  them,  thus : 

1.  The  Beading  Company  is  a  Peixnsylvania  corporation, 
and  apparently  nothing  more  than  ..a  holding  company. 
That  company  holds : 

a.  The  entire  capital  stodc  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Bailway,  one  of  the  defendant  carriers. 

b.  The  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Coal  &  Iron  Company,  a  cc^l-mining  company.. 

The  three  companies  have  the  same  pr^ident. 

2.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  owns  all  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Copipany,  and 
the  two  companies  have  the  same  president. 

3.  The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  owns  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Lehigh  &.  Wilkes- 
[S^lSlBarre  Coal  Company,  and  the  two  companies  have 
the  same  president,  who  is  also  the  president,  of  the  Readinj^ 
Company  and  its  two  contro^ed  con)pame& 
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4.  The  Erie  Itailroad  GattipMj  dwns  all  of  ^the^  capMal 
stock  of  tile  Pennsjivftnia  Ck>al  CemjMOiy  and  a  large  ma* 
jxmty  ef  the  stodt  oi  the  Hillflkie  Ooid  0<«apatiy>  and  the 
three  eompanies  hafve  the  same  president. 

6.  The  New  York,  Susqiaehanna  A  -Western  Kailroad  Com- 
pany owBfr  nearly  tbe  entire  capital  'Stodr  of  the  New  York, 
Susqu^anna  &  Western  Coal  Company,  and  they  have 
^e  same-presidmt,  who  is  also  the  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company  and  of  its  two  allied  «oal  oomptaom 
mentioned  above. 

6.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  fiiailroad  Com- 
pany is  itself  an  owner  and  producer  of  anthracite  and 
seems  to  have  no  subsidiary  coal  c(Mnpany. 

7.  The  Temple  Iron  Company.  The  relation  of  this  com- 
pany to  the  several  carrier  companies  will  be  considered 
separately. 

Excluding  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  the  groups  as  ar^ 
ranged  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  eadi  group,  in  the 
absence  6f  any  agreement  or  combination,  possesses  the 
power  to  compete  with  every  other  in  the  production,  sale, 
and  transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  tidewater.  In- 
deed, the  plain  averment  of  the  bill  is  that  prior  to  1896  they 
were  actually  competing  in  the  market  reached  at  New  York 
Harbor,  and  that  the  competition  continued,  except  as  inter- 
rupted by  abortive  Or  abandoned  efforts  to  combine,  until 
they  entered  into  the  general  combination  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  proceeding  to  dissolve. 

That  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  A  Western  Kaiboad 
Company  was  itself  the  owner  of  coal  lands  and  was  en- 
gaged in  mining,  transporting,  and  marketing  its  own  coal, 
and  that  the  other  railway  defendants  were  also  engaged, 
f;hrough  their  subsidiary  coal  companies,  in  mining  and 
X94H]  selling  coal,  as  well  as  in  transporting  the  coal  so 
mined,  is  not  determinative  of  ai^y  issue  here  presented^  since 
this  bill  was  filed  before  the  Commodities  Clause  of  the  Hep- 
bum  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  34  Stat.  584,  c.  3591,  became 
effective,  which  forbids  any  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
transportation  from  transporting  coal  for  market,  when  tlie 
eoal  at  the  time  of  transportation  is  owned  by  the  carrier 
company.    See  United  States  v.  Z>.,  L.  dk  W.  R.  Co.^  218 
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fj.  S.  JWff.  Any  relief  against  a  continuance  of  such  for- 
bidden transportation  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  another 
proceeding  based  upon  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to. 

THE  SCOPE  AND  THEORY  OF  THE  BILL, 

The  theovy  upon  which  the  bill  is  framed  and  upon 
which  the  cane  has  been  presented  by  counsel  is,  that  there 
eadste  bctiween  the  defendants  a  ffenerai  ^onMnaiion  to 
oontool  the  aivthracite  coal  industry,  both  in  respect  of  min- 
ing and  transportation  from  the  mines  to  the  general  cm- 
smning  markets  reached  from  shipping  points  at  N^w  York 
Harbor,  and  the  prcMhiotion  and  sale  of  coal  throughout  the 
United  States. 

'  The  oonteation  is  that  this  ff^mral  .camMnaii^n  is  estab- 
lidied,  first,  by  evidence  of  an  agreement  between  ttie  oar- 
rier  defendants  to  aq[)povtion  between  themsrives  the  total 
eottl  ionnage' transported  from  the  mines  to  tidewater  ac- 
oerding  to  a  scale  of  percentages;  second,  by  a  combination 
between  them,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  Temple  Iron  Compuvy,  to  prevent  tiie  construe- 
tion  of  a  new  and  competing  line  of  railroad  from  the  mines 
to  iideWBt&t ;  third,  by  a  combination  between  the  defend^ 
ante  by  means  of  a  series  of  identical  contracts  f  or  the  con^^ 
trol  ^  Am  coal  prodaced  by  independent  eoal  (^rators, 
thereby  preventing  competition  in  the  markets  of  other 
States  between  the  coal  of  such  independent  opeimtors  and 
that  produced  by  tke  defendants;  and,  [8M]  finally,  by 
certain  so-oaJled  contributary  combinations,  already  referred 
tO)  between  some,  but  not  all,  of' the  defendants. 

Aside  from  the  <  particular  traaaaotions  averred  as  ^^steps  " 
or  ^^  acts  in  furtherance  "  of  a  presupposed  ffenerai  ^ovMnor 
tkmy  the  ehadrge  of  sudi  a  combination  is  general  and  in* 
definite. 

The  case  is  barren  of  documentary  evkbnce  of  scdidarity. 
The  fa^  of  such  general  oombinatiDn,  if  it  exists,  Aiost 
bededneed  from  specific  acts  or  transactians  in  which  the 
companies  ha.ve  united  and  from  which  sneh  ^a  general 
combination  may  be  inferred.  When  and  how  did  sndi  a 
combination  come  about!     We  start  with  the  proposition 
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that  if  any  such  combination  exists  it  had  an  origin  not 
earlier  than  1896.  Attempts  to  bring  about  a  suppression 
of  competition  prior  to  that  time,  indicated  by  some  of  the 
evidence,  had  either  proved  abortive  or  had  been  aban- 
doned. Thus  it  is  stated  that  in  1890  and  1891  the  price 
of  coal  of  certain  sizes  at  tidewater  was  from  $3.71  to 
$3.85  per  ton;  that  in  1892  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading 
Bailroad  Company,  the  predecessor  in  title  of  the  defend- 
ant tJie  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Bailway  Company,  leased 
the  lines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  Company  and  of 
the  Central  Bailroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  for  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  and  that  the  three  com- 
panies together  owned  or  controlled  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  coal  deposits  of  this  anthracite  region  and  trans- 
ported nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  tonnage;  that 
while  these  leases  were  in  force  the  price  of  coal  was  ad- 
vanced to  $4.15  and  $4.19  per  ton  for  the  same  sizes.  It 
is  then  averred  that  in  a  proceeding  in  the  coorts  of  New 
Jersey  these  leases  of  the  Central  Bailroad  Company  of 
New  Jersey  were  held  null  and  void,  and  that  in  1893  this 
decree  was  followed  by  a  rescission  of  the  leato  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Bailroad  Company  to  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading 
Bailroad  Company.  It  is  then  averred  that  [846]  under 
the  influence  of  competition  thereby  restored,  the  price  of 
the  same  grade  of  coal  in  1894  fell  to  $3.60  per  ton  and 
in  1895  to  $3.12  per  ton.  ^^  Whereupon^'^^  the  petition  avers, 
^^in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  2,  re- 
spectively^ of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  *  ♦  ♦ 
the  defendants,  the  Beading  Company,  and  the  defendant 
carriers,  and  the  defendant  coal  ccHnpanies,  owning  or  con- 
trolling 90  per  centy  more  or  leas,  of  all  the  anthracite  de- 
posits, and  producing  75  per  cent,  more  or  less,  of  the 
annual  anthracite  supply,  and  controlling  all  the  means 
of  transportation  between  the  anthracite  mines  and  tide^ 
water,  save  the  railroads  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road Company  and  the  New  York,  Ontario  A  Western 
Bailway  Company,  which,  as  aforesaid,  reaoh  only  a  limited 
number  of  collieries  (not  defendants  here),  entered  into 
an  agreement,  scheme,  combination,  or  conspiraqir)  by  virtue 
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wUienMrl  th^y  aoqnixed  the  pow^  to  control,  nefulkte,  re- 
strain,  and  monopolize,  and  have  oontroUed,  regulated,  re-* 
strained,  and  monopolized,  not  only  the  production  of  an- 
thracite coal,  but  its  transportation  from  the  mines  in 
PennsylTania  to  market  points  in  other  States  and  its  price 
and  sale  throughout  the  several  States,  with  the  result  that 
competition  in  the  transportation  and  sale  of  anthracite 
has  been  wholly  suppressed  and  the  price  thereof  greatly 
enhanced." 

1.  We  oome  first  to  the  evidence  relied  upon  to  show  such 
a  general  combination  through  an  agreement  between  the 
carriers  to  distribute  the  total  tonnage  of  coal  from  this 
region  to  shipping  points  at  New  York  Harbor  according  to 
a  scale  of  x>ercentages  spoken  of  as  the  ^^Presidents'  Per* 
centages." 

There  is  some  evidence  tending  to  show  that  early  in.  1896 
there  was  an  effort  made  at  a  conference  of  the  presidents 
of  the  icarrier  companies  to  distribute  the  coal  tonnage  be- 
tween the  several  carriers,  based  upon  the  [84fi]  average  per- 
centage of  coal  carried  in  prior  years  by  each  carrier.  The. 
limited  character  of  the  coal  field,  the  control  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  deposits  and  of  the  transportation,  was 
such  as  to  invite  agreements  and  combinations.  A  pooling 
arrangement  would  largely  prevent  competition  between  the 
otherwise  independent  groups  of  carriers  and  producers. 
That  any  such  pooling  agreement  was  made  is  denied  most 
earnestly  by  all  of  the  defendants.  That  there  occurred  a 
conference  in  1896  looking  to  sudi  an  arrangement  seems 
probable  on  the  evidence.  But  the  weight  of  proof  satisfies 
us  that  whatever  might  have  been  contemplated  or  at- 
tempted, the  scheme  proved  abortive,  or,  if  attempted,  was 
abandoned  long  before  this  bill  was  filed. .  We  do  not  set  out. 
the  circumstances  which  are  pointed  out  as  tending  to  show 
such  an  illegal  agreement^  nor  do  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
discuss  the  conflicting  direct  testimony.  We  have  gone 
through  the  record.  The  facts  are  discussed  and  largely  se(| 
out  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  .below.  Though,  its  judges 
differed  in  respect  to  the  relief  whidi  might  be  grimted  uppn 
other  grounds,  they  agreed  ia  holding  that  the  Gov^eiaiment 
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had  failed  to  riiow  any  c^Dttnict  or  agreement  for  the  die- 
tribution  oi  tomrngt.    In  thie  <we  oonenr. 

THE   TEMX%^   JBON    OOMPANT   COMBU^AHOK. 

2.  Wie  eome,  then,  to  the  seyeral  acts,  agreements  or  trans- 
actions set  ont  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  the  bill,  two  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  participated  in  by  all  of  the 
defendants,  and  therefore  to  constitute  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral combination  charged,  and  to  be,  in  and  of  themselves, 
illegal  combinations  between  all  of  the  principal  defendants 
which  come  under  the  frame  of  the  bill  as  in  violation  of 
the  act  of  July  2, 1890, 26  Stat.  209,  c.  647. 

The  transactions  referred  to  are  introdw^ed  immediatdy 
following  the  general  diarge,  "and  are  diaracterized  in  the 
[347]  bill  as  ^^  steps  in  the  development  of  this  illegal 
combisiation  and  in  furtherance  of  its  illegal  purposes.^ 
It  is  then  averred,  that  ^^the  defendants,  or  some  of  them, 
became  parties  to  the  f  6llowing  additional  acts,  schemes,  and 
contracts,  among  others,  in  violation  of  the  aforesaid  act 
of  July  2,  1890."  This  is  followed  by  five  distinct  para- 
graphs, each  setting  out  some  distinct  contract,  combina- 
tion, or  agreement  alleged  to  have  been  the  act  of  all  of  the 
defendants,  or  of  two  or  sc«ne  number  less  than  all.  These 
alleged  ^^ steps"  and  ^additional  acts,  schemes,  and  con- 
tracts," in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  alleged  illegal  general  scheme  or  purpose, 
are :  a,  the  making  of  the  sixty^five  per  cent  contracts  with 
the  independent  curators;  &,  the  absorption  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Rail- 
read  Company;  c,  the  acquisition  by  the  Reading  Company 
of  the  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey ;  d^  the  acquisition  of  the  Temple  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  through  it  of  a  large  number  of  collieries,  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  a  projected  independent  line  of 
railway  into  the  coal  region ;  and,  ^,  the  acquisition  by  the 
Erie  Bailroad  Company;  while  controlling  the  Hillside  Coal 
&  Iron  Company,  of  all  of  Aie  shares  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  A  Kingston  Railroad  Company,  a  projected  com- 
mask  earner,  and  M  o^^fae^flhaiie&^of  the  Peiuisylvttnia  Coal 
Company. 
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As  we  have  already  stated,  two  <d  these  traoBactions  are 
averred  to  be  transacticms  into  which  all  of  the  defeadantfi 
entered  in  pursuance  of  a  conunon  purpose  and  general  de- 
sign to  suppress  competition  and  restrain  commerce  in  coal 
between  the  States. 

The  first  which  we  shall  consider  is  the  alleged  oombina- 
tion  through  the  TesEiple  Iron  Company.  Concerning  this, 
the  petition,  in  substance,  states  that  in  1898  many  of  the 
independent  coal  operators  in  the  Wyomdzig  or  northern  field 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  transportation  [848]  and'  mar- 
het  conditions  under  whidi  they  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  coUieries.  Many  contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  coal  to 
the  defendant  coal  companies  had  expired  or  were  about,  to 
expire,  and  they  demanded  either  lower  freight  rates  or 
better  prices  from  the  coal  companies.  A  competing  line  of 
railway  from. the  northern  or  Wyoming  zone  of  the  antiira- 
cite  region  to  a  point  on  tbc'  Delaware  River,  where  oon^ 
nection  would  be  made  with  two  or  more  lines  extending  to 
shipping  points  at  New  York  Harbor,  was  projected  aa  a 
means  of  relieving  the  situation.  The  New  York,  Wyoming 
&  Western  Railroad  was  aoeordingly  incorporated.  Large 
subscriptions  of  stock  were  taken,  the  line  in  part  surveyed, 
parts  of  the  right  of  way  procured,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
steel  rails  contracted  for.  As  the  road  was  to  be  mainly  a 
coal-carrying  road,  support  from  coal-mining  companies 
was  essential.  Its  chief  backing  came  from  independent  coal 
operators.  The  most  important  and  influential  of  them  was 
the  firm  of  Simpson  &  Watkins,  who  contviolled  and  operated 
eight  collieries  in  the  region,  having  an  annual  output  of 
more  than  a  million  tons.  The  time  for  such  a  competing 
means  of  transportation  was  auspicious.  Much  of  the  output 
of  the  district  not  tied  up  by  contracts  of  sale  or  tran^>orta- 
tion  was  pledged  to  this  project  and  much  more  wM 
I'Tomised. 

The  petition  alleges  that  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
jected independent  railroad  would  UfOt  only  have  intro- 
duced competition  into  the  transportation  o<  aniAiracite 
coal  to  tidewater,  but  it  would  have  enabled  independent 
operators  reached  by  it  to  sell  ttMir  coal  at  distributing 
points  in  ft^  competition  with  the.  defendunt  eoal  com- 
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paniee.  ^'Wheref&re^^^  svers  the  pleading,  **the  defendants, 
the  Beading  Company,  awning  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Bailway  Company,  and  the 
other  carrier  companies  defendants  herein,  controlling  col- 
lectively all  means  of  transportation  between  the  mines 
[849]  and  shipping  points  at  New  York  Harbor,  combined 
together  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  the  proposed  rail- 
road and  preventing  competition  with  them  in  the  trans- 
portadon  of  ooal  from  the  mines  to  otiier  States,  and  the 
sale  of  coal  in  oMopetition  with  their  own  controlled  coal 
in  the  markets  of  other  States."  The  plan  devised  was 
to  detadi  from  the  enterprise  the  powerful  support  of  Simp- 
son &  Watkins  and  the  great  tonnage  which  &eir  oo-opera- 
tion  would  give  to  the  new  road,  by  acquiring  for  the 
combination  the  coal  properties  and  collieries  controlled 
by  that  great  independent  firm  of  operators.:  This  would 
not  only  strangle  the  project,  but  secure  them  forever  against 
new  schemes  induced  by  the  large  tonnage  produced  by 
these  eight  collieries^  and  secure  not  only  that  tonnage  for 
their  own  lines,  but  keep  the  coal  forever  out  of  compe- 
tition with  that  of  their  controlled  coal-producing  com- 
panies. 

The  scheme  was  worked  out  with  the  result  foreseen  and 
intended.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company, 
aggregating  only  $240/)00,  was  all  secured.  That  company 
was  then  operatii^  a.  small  iron  furnace  near  Beading.  Its 
assets  were  small,  but  its  charter  was  a  special  legislative 
charter  which  gave  it  power  to  engage  in  almost  any  sort 
of  business,  and  to  increase  its  capital  substantially  at  will. 
Control  of  that  company  having  been  secured,  it  was  used 
as  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  plan  by  which  the  defendant  carriers  were. enabled 
to  <;arry  out  this  seheme  and  apportion  among  themselves 
proportionate  interests  in  the  property  acquired  and  the 
burden  .to»  be  assumed  >  was  not  simple,  but  elaborate.  The 
financial  arrangements  $eem  to  have  been  mitde  through  Mr. 
Baer,  who  Was  the  president  of  and  a  la^rge  stockholder  in 
the  Temple  Company,  and  Mr.  Bdbert  Bacon^  of  the  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Goooq^any.  Shertly  stated,  it  wa^  this: 
The.  Tei^lO'  Company  incifeikaed:its  [3&0]  ci^al.  stpok  to 
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$2,500,000  and  issued  mortgage  bonds  aggregating  $3,500,000. 
Simpson  &  Watkins  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Temple  Company 
their  properties  for  something  near  $5,000,000.  They  ac- 
cordingly transferred  to  the  Temple  Company  the  capital 
shares  in  the  several  coal  companies,  holding  the  title  to 
their  eight  collieries,  and  received  in  exchange  $2,260,000 
in  the  shares  of  the  Temple  Company,  and  $3,500,000  of  its 
mortgage  bonds.  By  contemporaneous  instruments  Simp- 
son &  Watkins  transferred  to  the  defendant,  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  Yoric,  as  trustee,  this  capital  stodc 
and  $2,100,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  Temple  Company,  and 
received  from  the  Guaranty  Company  $3,238,396.66  in 
money  and  $1,000,000  in  certificates  of  beneficial  interest  in 
the  stock  of  the  Temple  Company.  The  Guaranty  Com- 
pany seems  to  have  been  but  a  mediiun  and  was  accordingly 
protected  by  a  contemporaneous  contract  with  the  Reading 
Company  and  the  other  carrier  defendants  by  which  they 
severally  contracted  with  the  Guaranty  Company  to  pur- 
chase the  Temple  Company's  capital  stock  in  a  certain  agreed 
proportion  or  percentage  of  the  total  capital  stock,  and  to 
guarantee  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Temple  Company  in  the 
same  proportion.  A  large  proportion  of  the  bonds  and  of 
the  beneficial  certificates  of  interest  in  stock  of  the  Temple 
Company  was  later  guaranteed,  or  underwritten  as  the  sto<^k 
phrase  goes,  by  a  syndicate  including  J.  P.  Morgan,  Wil- 
liam Rockefeller,  the  Guaranty  Company,  and  others. 

Thus,  it  came  about  that  when  this  bill  was  filed  the 
stock  of  the  Temple  Company,  which,  as  seen,  is  a  mere 
holding  company  for  the  several  defendant  carrier  com- 
panies, was  owned  by  the  defendants,  and  the  obligation^ 
of  that  company  were  guaranteed  by  them  in  pi'opbrtions 
based  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  anthracite  tonnage  car- 
ried annually  by  each  of  the  defendant  carriers,  namely: 
The  Reading  Company  and  the  Reading  Rail[S61Iway 
Company,  being  treated  as  one  and  the  same  in  this  matter,' 
29.96  per  cent;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  22.88 
per  cent;  the  Cetttral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  17.12  pei* 
cent;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 19.52  per  cent;  ther  Erie  Ralilroad  Company,  5.84 
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per  oBBt;  the  New  York,  Stisquehaima  &  Western  Kailrood 
Company,  4.86  per  cent.  At  the  time  this  proof  was  taken 
the  average  annual  output  of  the  collieries  thus  acquired 
was  about  1,600,000  tons,  and  in  the  last  year  the  output  had 
arisen  to  1,950,000  tons.  This  combination  of  the  defend- 
ants through  the  Temple  Iron  Company  was  effective  in 
bringing  about  the  designed  result.  The  New  York,  Wyo- 
ming &  Western  Bailroad  Company  was  suocessfuUy  stran- 
gled,, and  the  monopoly  of  transportation  collectively  held 
by  the  six  defendant  carrier  oompanies  was  maintained. 

The  projected  competing  railroad  was  undoubtedly  a 
good  faith  proposition  and  held  out  promise  to  independent 
coal  operators  not  only  of  the  pro&peet  of  competition  in 
transportation  from  the  mines  to  tidewater,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  selling  their  coal  eitheir  to  the  controlled  coal  com- 
panies defendant  at  better  prices  or  to  the  consumixig  public 
at  tidewater  in  competition  with  that  of  the  controlled  coal 
companies.  But  if  we  assume  that  its  construction  was 
doubtful,  the  result  must  be  the  same  as  characterizing 
the  purpose  and  design  of  the  concerted  action  of  the  de- 
fendants. They  were'  so  far  convinced  of  the  threatening 
character  of  the  enterprise  that  they  were  moved  at  great 
cost  to  thwart  it  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  tempta- 
tion for  like  competition  by  securing  to  themselves  forever 
the  product  of  the  collieries  named. 

That  the  collieries  to  be  reached  by  the  new  road  were  not 
all  reached  by  each  of  the  defendants  is  true.  The  great  bulk 
of  tonnage  from  them  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
Erie,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Lackawanna.  But  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monopoly  of  transportation.  [S&Si]  from  the 
mines  to  tidewater  held  by  the  siz  lines  which  were  servii^ 
the  region,  was  plainly  a  common  interest — a  collective 
monopoly  by  which  the  prol^ts  in  tsoal  could  be  secured  and 
the  monopoly  maintained  by  shutting  out  any  new  line  to 
tidewater.  The  c^nt  of  the  interest  of  each  in  the  desired 
i^ult  seems  to  have,  been  estimated  by  themselves  as  fairly 
meftsured  by  the  perqentage  of  the  total  tonnage  theretofore 
carried  annually  by  e«ch«  Thus  it  wfis  that. they  hecancie 
owners  of  the  ^area  in  theTfmple  Company  and  .guaran- 
tors of  its  obligations  in  the  same  proportions. 
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It  hftfi  been  suggested  that  since  the  New.  York^  WycMBJng 
&  Westera  Rftilroad  has  been  effectively  otpangled  that  it 
will  be  idle  to  enjoin  the  doing  of  an  act  ajrotdy  acoosn- 
plished.  But  that  is  a  narrow  view  of  the  relief  which  may 
be  granted  under  the  statute  and  the  frame  of  this  bill. 

The  combination  by  means  of  the  Temple  Company  still 
eidsts.  It  has  been  and  still  is  an  efficient  agency  for  the 
ooUective  activities  of  the  defendant  carriers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  competition  in  .the  transportation  and 
sale  of  coal  in  other  States. 

That  under  tine  law  of  Pefinsylvania  each  of  the  defendant 
carrier  companies  has  the  power  to  acquire  and  hold  tile 
stock  of  coal-producing  companies  may  be  true.  That  the 
Temple  Company  may,  under  the  same  law,  have  the  power 
to  acquire  and  hold  the  capital  slock  of  the- Simpson  & 
Watkhis'  collieries  may  also  be  conceded.  But  if  the  de- 
fendant carriers  did^  as  we  have  found  to  be  the  fact,  com- 
bine to  restrain  the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce  either  in 
the  transportation  or  in  the  sale  of  Mthracite  coal  in  the 
markets  of  other  States,  and  adopted  as  a  means  for  that 
purpose  the  Temple  Company,  and  through  it^  the  control 
of  the  great  Simpson  &  Watkins'  collieries,  the  parts  of 
the  general  scheme,  however  lawful  considered  alone,  be- 
come parts  of  an  illegal  combination  [S63]  under  the  Fed- 
eral statute  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  dissolve, 
irreq>ective  ot  how  the  legal  title  to  the  shares  is  held. 
Harriman  v.  Northern  JSecurities  Co.,  Id7  U.  S.  244,  291. 
So  long,  as  the  defendants  are  able  to  exercise  the  power 
thua  illegally  acquired,  it  may  be  most  effioieBtly  esertbd 
for  the  continued  and  further  suppression  of  oompetitien. 
Through  it,  the  defendants,  in  combinati<m,  nuty  absorb 
the  remaining  output  of  independent  producers.  Th^  evil 
is  in  the  combinatioa.  Without  it  the  several  groups  <tf 
coal-carrying  and  coal-producing  oompanieshave  the  power 
and  motive  to  compete.  That  each  may  for.  itself  advanee 
the  price  of  coal  or  cut  dpwn  the  production,  is  true.  But 
in  the  power  which  each  other  group  would  have  to  compete 
would  be  found  a  corrective*  The  statute  f oorbidsi  the  catk- 
certed  action  which  has  already  hronght  about  ihe^  sfam^ 
95826*— VOL  4—17 46 
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gl&Dg  of  a  projeeted  ocmipeting  railroad  and  die  complete 
control  d  the  sale  of  an  immense  tonnage  of  independent 
ooal  which  had  prior  thereto  not  only  been  a  menace  to 
their  collective  control  of  the  means  of  transportation  to 
New  York  Harbor  points,  but  a  large  competing  factor  in 
sales  at  these  points.  The  Temple  Company,  therefore, 
affords  a  powerful  agency  by  means  of  which  the  unlaw- 
ful purpose  whidi  induced  its  acquisition  may  be  continued 
beyond  the  mere  operation  of  the  Simpson  &  Watkins' 
collieries. 

Its  board  of  directors  includes  the  presidents  of  the  de- 
fendant carriers,  who  also  are  the  presidents  of  the  defend- 
ant ooal  companies,  and  these  defendant  companies  abso- 
lutely dominate  its  affairs.  The  Temple  Company  also  owns 
and  d<«ninates  the  great  collides  obtained  from  Simpson  A 
Watkins.  Its  board  of  directors,  composed  as  it  is  of  men 
representing  the  defendants,  supplies  time,  place,  and  occa- 
sion for  the  expressicm  of  plans  or  combinations  requiring 
or  inviting  concert  of  action.  Though  as  a  board  it  may  not 
dictate  the  activities  of  [8M]  the  owning  corporations,  still, 
in  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Temple  Company  to  the  de- 
fendant carriers  and  their  respective  coal-mining  companies, 
and  of  the  constitution  of  its  directors,  the  attitude  of  its 
board  as  indicated  by  the  proceedings  spread  upon  the  cor- 
porate minutes  is  of  significance  upon  the  que^ion  of  the 
existence  of  any  concerted  purpose  to  unite  the  activities  of 
its  corporate  owners  to  suppress  competition.  There  are  to 
be  found  on  the  minutes  of  the  Temple  Company  a  number 
of  entries  which  point  strongly  to  combinations  between  the 
defendants.  Thus,  on  June  27,  1899,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  statistical  bu- 
reau, '^to  keep  a  record  of  all  matters  of  interest  to  the 
anthracite  companies."  What  resulted  does  not  appear  from 
any  further  minutes.  On  July  2,.  1901,  a  resolution  in  these 
words  was  adopted : 

"Rewlved,  That  Mr.  Oummlng,  lir.  Sayre,  Mr.  Henderson,  lir. 
OaldweU,  and  Mr.  Warren  be  appointed  a  committee  to  consider'  the 
advisability  and  expediency  of  maUng  a  40  per  cent  rate  to  outside 
vhtopersf  or  a  flat  rate,  and.  If  m>,  what  rate.** 
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By  ^^  outside  shippers  '^  the  witness  says  was  meant  ^  inde- 
pendent operators,"  who  shipped  their  own  coal.  The  wit- 
ness by  whom  this  action  was  proved  says  that  he  never 
saw  the  report  and  does  not  know  that  any  was  made  by 
the  committee.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Baer,  the  president  of 
the  Temple  Company,  denied  that  the  Temple  Company 
had  or  undertook  to  exercise  any  power  in  respect  of  car- 
rier rates,  or  in  fixing  prices  of  coal.  He  says  that  the 
minute  entries  referred  to  above  are  matters  ^interjected 
by  somebody,"  under  a  misconception  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  directors  of  that  company,  and  came  to  nothing. 
That  he  shortly  took  the  presidency  himself  and  that  the 
Temple  Company  ^'has  been  run  as  the  most  harmless 
mining  company  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  [866]  price  of  coal  or  with 
rates  for  transportation.  But  this  disclaimer  of  power 
does  not  detract  from  the  significance  of  the  minutes  of  the 
board  referred  to  as  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  several  defendants  to*  each  other. 

We  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  view  of  the  court  below 
in  holding  that  the  transaction  involved  a  concerted  scheme 
and  combination  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  commerce 
among  the  States  in  plain  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  July  2, 1890. 

8.  We  come  now  to  the  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts^ 

The  charge  of  the  petition  in  respect  to  these  contracts  is 
substantiaUy  this: 

a.  That  the  defendant  carriers  possessed  a  substantial 
monopoly  of  all  of  the  means  of  transportation  between  the 
coal  region  and  tidewater. 

b.  That  they  directly  or  indirectly  through  their  con- 
trolled coal  companies  produced  about  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  annual  supply  of  anthracite  coal. 

c.  That  twenty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  annual  supply 
was  produced  by  independent  operators,  whose  ocdlieries 
were  located  contiguous  to  the  carrier  lines  of  the  defendant 
companies. 

d.  This  being  the  situation,  it  is  charged,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  output  of  thepe  independent  pro- 
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duoers  '^from  being  sold  thron^out  tbe  seTeral  States  in 
competition  with  the  output  from  their  own  mines  or  of  the 
mines  of  tibeir  subsidiary  coal  eompemies^  the  said  defendant 
carriers,  having  almost  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  means 
of  transportation  between  the  antfaeracite  mines  and  tide- 
water, entered  into  and  now  maintain  an  agreement,  combi- 
nation, or  Gonspira^  to  use  their  power  as  said  carriers  to 
obtain  ccmtrol  of  the  sale  and  disposition  of  the  aforesaid 
output  of  tiie  independent  mines  in  the  nmrkets  of  ihe  sst- 
eral  States,  pan*ticularly  [8M]  of  the  great  distributing 
marbet  at  New  York  Harisor^  in  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
act  of  July  2, 1890.'' 

It  is  fuither  averred : 

e.  That  prior  to  1900  the  defendants  ^  severally  made  ^ 
a  large  number  of  short-term  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
the  coal  of  independent  operators  ^  along  their  respective 
lines,"  at  prices  ranging^  from  .fifty-ive  to  ^xty  per  cent  of 
the  average  prioe  at  tidewater. 

That  upon  tiie  termination  of  these  contracts  the  defend- 
ants ^^  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  agreement  between  them- 
selves, severally  offered  to  make  and  did  make  and  conclude 
with  nearly  ail  of  the  independesit  operators  along  their 
lines  new  contracts  containing  substantially  uniform  pro- 
visions agreed  upon  beforehand  by  the  defendant  carriers 
in  concert,  some  of  the  operators  contracting  with  one  of 
the  defendants  and  some  with  anotiier,"  by  which  such 
operators  "  severally  agreed  "  to  deliver  on  cars  at  breakers 
*^  to  one  or  the  otiier  of  tiie  defendant  carriers,  or  its  sub- 
sidiary coal  company,  all  the  anthrax;ite  coal  tikereaftei- 
mined  from  any  of  their  mines  now  opened  and  operated, 
or  whidi  they  might  thereafter  open  and  opel^irtle,  deliveries 
to  be  madr  from  time  to  time  as  called  for,''  etc.  In  con- 
sideration, the  sellers  were  to  recdive  for  prepared  in^es 
aizty-fivff  per  cent  of  tiie  general  average  price  prevailing 
at  tideiwiater  points  at  or  near  I(e^  York  as  conxputed  from 
month  to  mnatli,  this  avwage  price  to  be  settled  by  an  expeit 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

It  i9  fiiiAer  a^nied  iSh^t  this  "pride  was  Mdr  ar  to  enable 
thr.  iwfkpwirifafc  eperater  enteringf- ifitb^one'(tf  these  con^ 
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tracts  to  realiae  upon  his  coal  from  fifteen  to  fifty  cents 
more  than  he  could  when  flipping  on  his  own  acooont  after 
paying  the  established  rates  of  transportation,  -waste  and 
cost  of  selling,  in  competition  with  the  coal  of  the  defend- 
ants. That  the  diiierence  was  the  price  paid  for  tlie  privi- 
lege of  controlling  tihe  sale  of  the  independent  [9M]  out- 
put, ^^  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  selling  in  competition  with 
the  output  of  their  own  mines.'* 

It  is  then  further  alleged  that  the  result  of  this  plan, 
^^  as  was  intended,  was  to  draw,  if  not  to  force,  the  great 
body  Of  independent  operators  into  making  the  aforesaid 
contracts,  thereby  enabling  the  defendants  to  control  abso- 
lutely, and  until  the  mines  are  exhausted,  the  output  of 
most  of  the  independent  anthracite  mines,  and  to  prevent 
it,  as  aforesaid,  from  being  sold  in  competition  with  the 
output  of  their  own  mines  in  the  markets  of  the  several 
States,  particularly  in  the  great  tidewater  market&'' 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  averments  do  not  touch  upon  the 
legality  of  tiie  contracts  considered  severally,  aiid  ask  no 
relief  upon  the  theory  that  each  was  a  omtract  in  restraint 
of  trade.  The  theory  and  charge  of  the  bill  is  that  by  con* 
certed  action  between  the  defendants  the  independent  oper* 
ators  were  to  be  induced  to  enter  singly  into  uniform  agree- 
ments for  the  sale  of  the  entire  output  of  their  several  mines 
and  any  other  they  might  thereafter  acquire,  excluding  a 
negligibly  amount  of  unmarketable  coal  and  coal  for  local 
consumption.  And  the  further  theory  of  the  pleading  is 
that  by  such  concerted  action  and  through  the  higher  price 
offered,  the  defendants  would  obtain  such  control  of  inde- 
pendent ooal  as  to  prevent  competition  in  the  markets  of 
other  States. 

It  is  not  essential  that  these  contracts  considered  singly  be 
unlawful  as  in  restraint  of  trade.  So  considered,  they  may 
be  wholly  innocent.  Ei^en  acts  absolutiily  lawful,  may  be 
steps  in  a  criminal  plot.  Aih^n9  v,  Wi$c&nginy  195  U.  S.  194, 
206.  But  a  series  of  such  contracts,  if  tbc^  result  of*  a  cone 
certed  plan.orplot  between  the  defendants  to  theseby  seoum 
control  of  the  sale  of  the  independent. coal  in  the  inarkets  of 
other,  StafeeS)  and  l^cffeby  suppress  competition  in  pjAcm 
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between  their  own  oatput  and  that  of  the  independent  ope- 
ratorSy  would  come  plainly  within  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
and  as  parts  of  tbe  scheme  or  plot  [858]  would  be  unlawful. 
Thus  in  Stoift  <&  Com/pany  v.  United  States,  196  U.  S.  375, 
390,  where  a  plan  or  scheme  consisting  in  many  parts  or  ele- 
ments was  averred  to  constitute  a  oombinaticm  forbidden  by 
the  act  of  July  2, 1890,  it  was  said : 

"  The  scheme  as  a  whole  seems  to  us  to  be  within  readi  of  the  law. 
The  coDStttneDt  elements,  as  we  have  stated  them,  are  encmgh  to  give 
to  the  scheme  a  body  and,  for  aU  that  we  can  say,  to  aecon^^Ush  it 
Moreover,  whatever  we  may  think  of  them  separately  when  we  take 
them  up  as  distinct  charges,  they  are  alleged  sufficiently  as  elements 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  suggested  that  the  several  acts  charged  are 
lawful  and  that  intent  can  make  no  dtffoence.  But  they  are  hound 
together  as  the  parts  of  a  sin^e  plan.  The  plan  may  make  ttie  parts 
unlawful." 

That  the  plan  was  calculated  to  accomplish  the  design 
averred,  in  the  present  case,  seems  plain  enough.  The  an- 
thracite field  was  very  limited.  The  means  for  tranqK)rta- 
tion  from  the  mines  to  seaboard  shipping  points  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  defendant  carriers.  They,  together  with  their 
subsidiary  companies,  controlled  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  coal  deposit  and  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  annual 
output.  If  the  remaining  output,  that  of  the  independent 
operators  along  their  several  lines,  could  be  controlled  as  to 
production  and  sale  at  tidewater  points,  there  would  inevita- 
bly result  such  a  dominating  control  of  a  necessity  bi  life 
as  to  bring  the  scheme  or  combination  within  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  statute. 

That  these  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts  were  the  result  of 
an  agreement  through  protracted  conferences  between  the 
independent  operators,  acting  through  an  authorized  com- 
mittee, and  officials  of  the  carrier  defendants,  who  were  like- 
wise officials  of  the  coal  companies  subsidiary  to  the  railroad 
companies,  is  plainly  established.  That  they  were  designed 
by  the  defendants  [869]  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  sale 
of  the  independent  output  in  the  market  at  tidewater  points, 
thereby  preventing  competition  with  their  own  coal  and 
as  a  plan  fcMr  removing  the  great  tonnage  controlled  by  the 
independents  from  being  used  as  an  indueement  for  the 
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entry  of  competing  carriers  into  the  district,  is  a  i^ain 
deduction. 

Some  of  the  facts  which  lead  to  this  conclusion  will  be 
referred  to  as  briefly  as  the  great  importance  of  the  case 
will  permit: 

That  for  a  long  time  many  of  the  independent  operators 
had  been  selling  their  output  to  their  great  rivals,  the  de- 
fendant carriers  and  their  seyeral  coal  companies,  is  true. 
By  means  of  such  sales  and  deliveries  at  their  own  breakers, 
the  sellers  avoided  freight,  waste,  and  expense  of  sales 
through  agents,  etc.  The  price  they  would  thereby  realize 
was  fixed,  and  they  were  not  dependent  upon  a  fluctuating 
market.  So  long,  therefore,  as  they  could  sell  to  their  rivals 
at  their  breakers  to  better  advantage  than  they  could  ship 
and  sell  on  their  own  account,  the  method  appealed  to  them. 
But,  obviously,  buyer  and  seller  were  not  upon  an  equal 
plane.  The  former  had  control  of  freight  rates  and  car 
service.  The  seller  must  pay  the  rate  exacted  and  accept 
the  car  service  supplied  him  by  the  buyer,  or  appeal  to  the 
remedies  afforded  by  the  law.  If  the  rate  of  freight  to  tide- 
water was  onerous  and  was  imposed  upon  the  coal  produced 
by  the  defendants  and  their  allied  coal  producers  with- 
out discrimination  against  the  coal  of  the  independent 
shipper,  it  would  nevertheless  bear  upon  the  latter  oppres- 
sively, since  the  rate  paid  would  find  its  way  into  the  pocket 
of  the  defendants.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  higher  the 
freight  rate,  the  greater  the  inducement  to  sell  to  the  car- 
rier companies.  That  the  conditions  were  not  accepted  by 
the  independent  producers  as  satisfactory,  is  evident.  The 
majority  at  all  times  stood  out,  and  those  making  such 
agreements  as  well  as  those  refusing  to  do  so,  maintained 
[860]  an  agitation  for  better  freight  rates  and  better  prices 
for  those  who  preferred  to  sell  at  their  breakers.  For  many 
years  before  this  proceeding  they  maintained  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  and 
through  that  body  endeavored  to  improve  their  situation. 

The  series  of  contracts  here  involved  were  all  made  since 
1900,  and  are  therefore  subsequent  to  the  combination 
through  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  already  considered. 
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I3ie  cbacge  is  that  &iiice  that  conibmation  the  defendants 
further  combined  through  these  contracts.  Prior  to  1900, 
we  £nd  no  evidence  of  aaiy  combination  or  agreement  for 
the  proeurement  of  contracts  of  sale  with  independent  op- 
erators. Upon  the  contrary  there  is  much  to  indicate  that 
there  was  move  or  less  competition  for  coal  accessible  to 
more  than  one  ci  the  buying  delendanta  The  effect  of  com- 
petition is  shown  by  the  gradual  rise  in  the  price  the  great 
companies  were  willing  to  pay.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  tiie 
business  the  buying  price  seems  to  have  been  fixed  with  some 
relation  to  the  varying  wage  scale  of  miners.  This  gave  way 
to  an  agreed  percentage  of  the  current  price  at  tidewater. 
Thus  the  earlier  contracts  allowed  the  selling  operator  only 
forty  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  price  for  prepared  sizes. 
Through  competition  between  the  existing  companies,  and 
through  that  which  resulted  from  the  entiy  of  new  carrier 
lines  with  tiheir  subsidiary  coal  companies,  the  price  was 
forced  gradually  up  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  tide- 
water price,  and  at  this  latter  figure  the  price  stood  when 
thid  combination  here  averred  came  into  existence. 

We  have  mentioned  the  influence  of  the  coming  into  tiie 
region  of  new  coal-carrying  railroads  upon  the  per  cent  of 
the  tidewater  price  which  the  independent  operators  were 
able  to  obtain  from  the  buying  coal  companies.  This  influ- 
ence, as  we  shall  see,  was  a  large  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  contracts  now  in  question.  The  carriers  [361]  here  de- 
fendant did  not  all  obtain  their  footing  in  this  anthracite 
field  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  when  the^ew  York,  Susque- 
hanna &  Western  was  projected,  it,  through  its  coal  com- 
pany, offered  to  buy  coal  on  fifty  per  cent  contracts.  The 
price  bef oxe  that  had  been  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent.  The 
result  was  that  the  other  companies  came  gradually  up  to 
the  same  price.  This  was  late:  in  the^ghties,  the  exact  date 
not  being  at  hand.  Again,  it  is  said  in  the  brief  for  tiie  de- 
fendants, that: 

"In  the  early  Ws,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad 
buUt  a  ttknch  into  the  Wyoming  region  and  sought  tonnage.  Mr. 
8tiirgl8  was'ciMunlssioned  beforehand  t)y  the  coal  company  of  that 
oitiroed  to  offer- SO  per  cebt  oontradR  on  the  undenitandliig'that.  If 
h^  ^uld  secfure  a  baU  milUoo  tons  anntially,  the  branch  wotild  be 
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built  The  bran<:h  railroad  .  was  built,  and  by  its  help  large  new 
acreages  of  coal  lands  were  developed,  tributary  to  the  Ontario  & 
Western  Railroad." 

As  a  consequence,  says  the  same  brief,  'Hhe  otbar  coal 
eompames  beg^nto  caise  their  rates  to  60  per  cent,"  and 
by  1892  that  had  become  the  settled  price. 

The  influence  of  competition,  actual  or  threatened,  was 
also  illustrated  in  1898,  when  the  New  Tork,  Wyoming  & 
Western  was  projected.  A  large  nun^ber  of  coal  ocmtracts 
had  expired  or  were  about  to  expire,  thus  creating  a  great 
tonnage  open  to  competition.  Many  of  the  operators  in  the 
Wyoming  region  of  the  coal  field  united  their  influence  to 
procure  the  building  of  a  competing  line  between  the  mines 
and  New  York  Harbor  points.  To  this  end  a  large  tonnage 
was  pledged  to  its  coal-selKng  company,  which  offered  to 
pay  66  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  price  to  such  (Operators. 
How  and  why  that  project  failed  we  have  already  shown  in 
the  section  of  this  opinipn  devoted  to  the  Temple  Iron  Com- 
pany combination. 

When  that  effort  failed  there  arose  a  movement  for  a 
[M2]  new  road  from  the  mines  to  tidewater  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  That  was  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  independent  companies,  producing  in  1899  about 
two  million  tons.  It  controlled  a  coal-gaUiering  railroad 
called  the  Erie  &  Wyoming  Valley  Railread,  and  parepoeed 
its  extension  to  Lackawaxen,  and  to  cause  the  construction 
from  that  point  of  a  railroad  line  to  the  Hudson  River.  To 
this  end  it  caused  to  be  organized  the  Delaware  Valley  & 
Kingston  Bailroad.  Of  this  project,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  said:  ^^They  were 
tlireatening  and  had  started  to  build  a  eomp^ing  road  to 
the  Hudson  River."  The  independent  operators,  in  an  asso- 
ciation maintained  by  them  for  their  mutual'  protection, 
hailed  this  scheme  with  joy.  At  a  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tiJOB  (m  November  22, 18^,' the  f blowing  minute  was  made: 

"Mr.  E.  L.  Fuller,  chairman  of  the  executive  coinmittee,  on  being 
called  upon,  told  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  induce  the 
various  anthracite  railroads  to  offer  more  satisfactory  terms  for  the 
purchase  of  the  operators'  coal,  and  of  the  absolute  failure  of  these 
efforts  to  bring  about  any  definite  result.  He  then  reported  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Delaware  VaUey  &  Kingston  Railroad,  backM  by 
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the  Penn^ylyanla  Ooal  Ck>mi>aay,  and  the  proffer  of  this  Utter  com- 
pany to  purchase  coal  from  operators  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lehigh 
region,  paying  65  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  price  for  chestnut  and 
larger ;  60  per  cent  for  pea  coal,  and  a  fiat  86  per  cent  freight  rate 
on  buckwheat  and  smaller  alses.  These  contracts  w^e  to  be  for  all 
of  the  coal  In  the  ground,  thus  settling  permanently  the  price  whlcb 
the  operator  would  receive. 

"After  extended  discussion  as  to  the  details  of  these  contracts,  and 
a  compromise  with  the  results  obtained  under  the  old  contracts,  tbe 
following  resolution  was  offered  and  passed  unanimously: 

***Whereas  the  Brie  &  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  Oom-  [SM] 
pany  has  arranged  to  build  a  branch  line  from  Hawley,  Pa.,  to  a 
point  on  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Pennsylyanla  at 
Lackawaxen,  forming  a  connection  with  a  railroad  proposed  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Delaware  Valley  &  Kingston  Railroad  Company 
to  tidewater,  at  Kingston,  on  the  Hudson  River ; 

"'And  whereas  the  construction  of  the  said  railroads  Is  approved 
and  promoted  by  the  Pennaylvania  CSoal  Ck>mpany,  whldi  has  large 
interests  In  the  anthracite  coal  region ; 

"*And  whereas  the  Independent  operators  and  the  general  public 
are  now  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  existing  railroad  companies, 
which  charge  unreasonable  rates  for  their  services,  owing  In  part 
to  the  large  amounts  for  which  the  said  companies  have  been  capi- 
talised; 

"'And  whereas  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  all  tbe  inde- 
pendent owners  of  coal  properties  throughout  the  entire  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania  to  have  the  railroad  connection,  now  proposed, 
completed  as  speedily  as  possible ; 

"  'And  whereas  It  Is  equally  desirable,  In  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  public  In  general,  that  such  railroad 
connection  shall  be  made  (since  It  will  necessarily  result  In  a  ma- 
terial reduction  of  the  price  paid  for  anthracite  coal  by  consumers) : 
Now,  therefore.  It  Is 

"*Re80lved,  I.  That  this  association  hereby  expresses  its  hearty 
and  unqualified  approval  of  the  proposed  plan  fbr  the  construction 
of  the  said  railroads,  and  hereby  pledges  its  constant  support  and 
active  assistance  in  promoting  the  speedy  construction  and  completioD 
of  the  said  railroads. 

"  *II.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  president  of 
which  the  president  shall  be  a  member,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  toward  furthering  the  said  plans  and  co-operating 
with  the  said  com-  [8M]  panles  fbr  the  completion  of  the  said  rail- 
roads, and  that  a  rQ;K>rt  of  their  proceedings  be  submitted  to  the  next 
meeting  of  this  association/ 

"  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  the  opinion  of  those 
present  that»  in  view  of  the  hearty  assistance  which  had  been  ac- 
corded the  operators  by  the  Pennsylvania  Goal  Company,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  members  to  give  to  this  company  all  of  the  tonnage  which 
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tbey  could  dellvw  and  not  to  permit  any  more  adyantageona  offers 
which  the  older  companies  might  make  to  divert  freight  from  a  road 
which  was  constructed  to  give  the  operators  a  fair  share  in  the  sell- 
ing price.  A  vote  of  thanlcs  was  accorded  Mr.  Fuller  for  his  labor 
and  great  success  in  accomplishing  a  work  which  was  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  every  individual  operator  in  the  anthracite  regions." 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  project  that  it  was  abandoned 
when,  in  1901,  the  Erie  Railroad  acquired,  without  any  con- 
cert of  action  between  it  and  the  other  carrier  defendants, 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  which 
carried  with  it  the  capital  stock  of  the  Erie  &  Wyoming 
Valley  Railroad  and  the  Delaware  &  Kingston  Railroad. 

The  persistent  effort  of  the  independents  to  bring  into 
the  field  competing  carrier  and  coal-producing  companies 
was  a  menace  to  the  monopoly  of  transportation  from  that 
field  to  tidewater  which  the  defendants  collectively  pos- 
sessed. The  independent  output  was  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  supply.  It  v^as  mainly  sold  at  tidewater,  where  it 
came  into  active  competition  with  the  larger  production  of 
the  defendants;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  enormous 
tonnage  offered  a  great  inducement  to  the  organization  of 
new  carrier  lines  from  the  mines  to  the  seaboard.  The  con- 
tracts theretofore  made  for  the  purchase  of  this  output  had 
been  for  short  terms.  The  expiration  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber had  more  than  once  been  the  occasion  for  new  carrier 
projects  backed  by  the  [366]  independent  operators.  To 
renew  the  contracts  for  short  terms  would  but  postpone  the 
day  of  competition.  The  control  in  perpetuity  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  output  as  would  prevent  in  the 
future  effective  competition  in  the  selling  markets  of  the 
coast,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  inducement  to  the  entry 
of  other  lines  of  carriers,  was  the  obvious  solution  of  the 
situation.  The  necessary  control  could  only  come  about 
through  concerted  action.  If  one  of  the  several  independent 
groups  of  defendants,  or  two,  or  any  less  number  than  all, 
had  sought  to  obtain  control  it  would  have  been  resisted  by 
those  not  included.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  coal  of 
these  operators  was  to  be  placed  in  such  situation  as  that  it 
could  not  affect  the  price  of  their  own  coal,  not  longer  con- 
stitute a  mass  of  tonnage  sufficient  to  invite  the  construction 
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of  new. lines  from  tbe  mineB  to  the  sea,  it  raxut  be  brought 
about  through  the  concerted  action  of  the  defendants. 

In  1900  there  occurred  the  great  strike  of  the  coal  miners. 
Settled  by  arbitration  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  miners 
obtained  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  Of  coarse,  this 
affected  the  railroad  coal-pfpducing  companies  and  the  in- 
dependent coal  companies  alike.  The  great  companies  took 
the  lead  in  the  arbitration  and  accepted  the  result.  The 
independent  companies  were  compelled  to  follow  this  lead. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  had  before  the  strike  been  par- 
ticularly urgent  in  their  efforts  to  secure  better  conditions 
from  the  railroads  and  their  allied  coal  companies.  This 
rebellious  attitude  is  partially  shown  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  November 
22,  1899,  heretofore  set  out  When  the  strike  settlement 
was  made,  there  was  some  hesitation  among  the  independent 
operators  about  posting  notice  of  the  advance  in  wages,  and 
through  committees  the^  urged  upon  the  defendants  that 
such  advance  in  wages  justified  a  reduction  in  freight  rates 
and  a  price  of  not  less  [366]  than  sixty-five  per  cent  for 
coal  sold  to  the  defendant  companies.  The  committees  re- 
ported back  that  they  could  not  obtain  ^^  any  definite  prom- 
ise," but  there  has  been  ^^an  intimation"  that  something 
would  be  done  to  improve  the  present  conditions.  It  was 
thereupon  resolved  that  the  advance  scale  should  be  posted, 
and  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  ^  to  confer  with 
the  various  carrier  compaJiies  relative  to  a  new  contract." 
At  the  same  meeting  a  number  of  the  operators  present 
signed  an  agreement  empowering  the  committee  named 
'Ho  adjust  all  differences  with  certain  transportation  com- 
panies," and  agree  upon  a  basis  of  contract  which  should 
definitely  and  for  a  period  of  years  fix  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  said  operators  and  the  transportation 
companies,  ''each  of  the  parties  agreeing  to  make  a  par- 
ticular contract  for  himself  with  the  proper  transporta- 
tion company."  This  agreement,  after  being  signed  by 
those  present,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  McNulty 
to  secure  further  signatures.  These  matters  appear  on  the 
minutes  of  the  individual  operators  of  October  5.    There 
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«»sraed  a  ntimber  of  oonfereDCOs  between  the  represcntv- 
tiv^  of  the  sellers  and  buyers.  The  result  was  that  a  form 
of  contract  and  a  price  was  mifttially  agreed  npon^  being 
the"  form  of  the  tsizty^fire  per  cent  contracts,  which  were 
thereafter  entered  into  as  the  ahttft- term  agreements  thaceh 
tolore  made  expired.  Thus  the  independents  put  in  force 
the  advance  wage  scale  imposed  by  the  strike  arbitrators 
before  any  agreement  whatever  was  made  or  promised  by 
the  defendants.  This  increased  scale  which  the  arbitration 
imposed  having  been  accepted  by  the  large  companies,  could 
not  be  successfully  resisted  by  tiie  ind^endents^  It  esdrf 
operated  to  make  them  more  persistent  in  their  demand  for 
some  improvement  in  the  methods  and  prices  theretofore 
prevailing. 

That  the  defendant  companies  should  offer  such  terms  is 
not  surprising.  The  contracts  to  be  made  would  be  not 
[M7]  only  for  the  life  of  the  mines  being  operated  at  the 
date  of  the  sale,  but  wasto  extend  to  any  other  mines  there- 
after opened  by  the  seller.  The  menace  of  the  independent 
output  as  an  invitation  to  competing  carriers  and  as  a  com- 
peting coal  at  tidewater  would  be  removed  forever. 

Upon  this  aspect  of  the  case  we  find  ourselves  in  agree- 
ment with  Judge  Bufiington.  who  concluded  a  discussion  of 
the  evidence  by  saying  (18S  Fed.  Sep.  474) : 

"  By  sucb  perpetual  contracts  •  *  •  these  defendant  rattveadiB 
through  their  subsidiary  coal  companies  sereraUy  made  with  etiitr 
collieries  these  combiners  withdrew,  and  still  continue  to  withdraw, 
such  product,  fdr  all  time,  from  competition,  either  in  interstate 
transportation  or  sale.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  niore  solHil^  and 
effective  agency  for  the  gradual,  unnoted  absorption  by  interstate 
carriers  of  the  remaining  interstate  product  than  these  perpetual  cxxsi- 
tracts.  Holding  then  that  they  are  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  '  con- 
tracts •  •  ♦  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  States,* 
I  record  my  dissent  to  the  action  of  the  court  in  refAsinr  to  enjoin 
them." 

The  coal  contracts  acquired  when  this  proceeding  was 
begun  aggregated  nearly  one-half  the  tconage-  of  ther  inde- 
pendent operators.  Much  of  the  coal  so  broagfat  was  si:dd 
in  Pennsylvania  and  all  of  the  conirocts  weiie  made  in  that 
State  and  the  coal  was  adso  there  ddivered  to  the  baying 
def endantst    That  the  defendants  were  free  to-  sell  tgain 
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within  Pennsjlvaaia  or  traiuq>ort  and  sell  be7<Mul  the  State 
18  true.  That  some  of  the  coal  was  intended  for  local  con- 
somption  may  also  be  true.  But  the  gmeral  market  con- 
templated was  the  mai^et  at  tidewater,  and  the  sales  were 
made  upon  the  baas  of  the  average  price  at  tidewater.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  sales  and  deliveries  took  place  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  c(mtrolling  when,  as  here,  the  expectation 
was  that  the  coal  would,  for  the  most  part,  fall  into  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  well-known  current  of  commerce  between 
the  mines  and  the  [868]  general  consuming  markets  of 
other  States.  ^'  Commerce  among  the  States  is  not  a  techni- 
cal legal  conception,  but  a  practical  one,  drawn  from  the 
course  of  business.''  Svnft  <&  Compimy  v.  United  Stales^ 
196  U.  S.  876,  398;  Loewe  v.  LawUr,  208  U.  S.  274.  The 
purchase  and  delivery  within  the  State  was  but  one  step  in 
a  plan  and  purpose  to  control  and  dominate  trade  and  com- 
merce in  other  States  for  an  illegal  purpose.  As  was  said 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  in  Loewe  v.  Lawler  (p.  301),  dted 
above: 

^'Altbough  some  of  tbe  nwans  whereby  the  Interstate  traffic  was  to 
be  destroyed  were  acts  within  a  State,  aihd  some  of  them  were  in 
themselves  aa  a  part  of  their  obvious  iimrpose  and  effect  beyond  the 
scope  of  Federal  authority,  still,  as  we  have  seen,  the  acts  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  plan  is  open  to  condemnation,  notwith- 
standing a  negligible  amount  olf  intrastate  business  might  be  affected 
in  carrying  tt  oat  If  the  purposes  of  the  combination  were,  as  al- 
leged, to  prevent  any  interstate  transportation  at  aU,  the  fact  that 
the  means  operated  at  one  end  before  physical  transportation  com- 
menced and  at  the  other  end  after  the  physical  transportation  ended 
was  ImmateriaL" 

The  general  view  which  this  court  took  of  the  effect  of 
these  contracts  upon  interstate  traffic  in  the  coal  of  this 
region  is  indicated  in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v. 
Beird^  194  U.  S.  25,  42.  The  concerted  plan  concerned  the 
relations  of  these  railroads  to  their  interstate  conmierce  and 
directly  affected  the  transportation  and  sale  and  price  of  the 
coal  in  other  State&  The  prime  object  in  engaging  in  this 
scheme  was  not  so  mudd  the  control  and  sale  of  coal  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  control  of  sales  at  New  York  Harbor.    . 

That  per  cent  of  the  aveiNige  price  at  tidewater  reti^ined 
by  the  buyer  was  assumed  to  cover  the  freight,  waste,  and 
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coflt  of  sale.  There  is  evidence  tending  strongly  to  show 
that  an  independent  accepting  one  of  these  con  [869]  tracts 
realized  dightly  more  than  he  could  realize  if  he  had 
shipped  and  sold  on  his  own  account.  This  advanced  price, 
therefore,  as  charged  in  the  bill,  constituted  a  great  induce- 
ment to  draw  the  independents  within  the  control  of  the 
defendants,  and  makes  it  highly  probable  that  if  not  en- 
joined they  will  absorb  the  entire  independent  output. 

The  defendants  insist  that  these  contracts  were  but  the 
outgrowth  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  anthracite  coal 
region  and  are  not  unreasonably  in  restraint  of  competition 
but  mutually  advantageous  to  buyer  and  seller. 

That  the  act  of  Congress  ^does  not  forbid  or  restrain 
the  power  to  make  normal  and  usual  contracts  to  further 
trade  by  resorting  to  all  normal  methods,  whether  by  agree- 
ment or  otherwise,  to  accomplish  such  purpose  "  was  pointed 
out  in  the  Standard  OH  Case^  221  XT.  S.  1.  In  that  case  it  was 
also  said  that  ^^  the  words '  restraint  of  trade  ^  should  be  given 
a  meaning  which  would  not  destroy  the  individual  right  of 
contract,  and  render  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any  move 
ment  of  trade  in  the  character  of  interstate  commerce,  the 
free  movement  of  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  statute 
to  protect."  We  reaffirm  this  view  of  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  statute,  and  in  so  doing  limit  ourselves  to  the  inquiry 
as  to  whether  this  plan  or  system  of  contracts  entered  into 
according  to  a  concerted  scheme  does  not  operate  to  unduly 
suppress  competition  and  restrain  freedom  of  commerce 
among  the  States. 

Before  these  contracts  there  existed  not  only  the  power  to 
compete  but  actual  competition  between  the  coal  of  the  in- 
dependents and  that  produced  by  the  buying  defendants. 
Such  competition  was  after  the  contracts  impracticable.  It 
is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  law  may  not  compel  competi- 
tion between  these  independent  coal  operators  and  the  de- 
fendants, but  it  may  at  least  [870]  remove  illegal  barriers 
resulting  from  illegal  agreements  which  will  make  such  com- 
petition impracticable. 

Whether  a  particular  act,  contract,  or  agreement  was  a 
reasonable  and  normal  method  in  furtherance  of  trade  and 
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conun€JBoe.  may,  in.  doubtful  aa^es^.tum  up^n  the  intent  to 
be  inferred  from  the  e,xtent  of  the  control  tbeireby  secured 
over  the  commerce  affected,  as  well  as  by  the  method  which 
was  used.  Of  course,  if  the  n^o^^sary  result  is  materially 
to  restrain  trade  between  the  States,  the  intent  with  whidi 
th^  thing  was  done  is  of  no  consequence*  But  when  there 
is  only  a  probability,  the  intent  to  produce  the  consequences 
may  become  important.  United  StOftm  v.  &t.  Louis  Terminal 
A^aciatian,  224  U.  S.  383,  394;  Swift  do  Co.  y.  United 
Statei^r  196  U.  &  375. 

In  the  in9tant  case  the  extent  ,of  the  control  over  the 
limited  supply  of  anthracite  coal  by  means  of  the  great 
proportion  theretofore  owned  or  controlled  by  th^  defend- 
ant companies,  and  the  e:iEten,t  of  the  control  acquired  over 
the  independent  output,  which  constituted  the  only  com- 
peting supply,  affords  evidence  of  an  intent  to  suppress  that 
competition. and  of  a  purpose  to  imd^ly  restrain  the. free- 
dom of  productioii,  traii^portation,  and.  sale  of  the  article 
at  tidewater  markets.    . 

The  case  falls  well  within  not  cmly  the.  Standard  OH 
and  Tobacco  Cases^  221  U.  S.  1,  106,  but  is  of  such  an  un- 
reasonable character  as  to  be  within  the  authority  of  a 
long,  line  of  cases  decided  by  this  court.  Among  them  we  may 
cite:  Northern  Securities  Compa/ny  v.  United  States^  193 
U.  &  197;  Stoift  <6  Co.  v.  UniUd  StateSy.  19^  U.  S.  375; 
National  Cotton  Oil  Company  v.  Tea^as,  197  TJ,  S.  115; 
United  States  v.  St.  Louis  Terminal  Association^  224  U.  S. 
383;  and  the  recent  case  of  United  States  v.  Union  Pacific 
Railway^  avte^  p.  61..  .    . 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defendants  did 
combine  for  two  distinct  purposes— first,  by  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  [871]  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  construction  of  an  independent 
and  competing  line  of. railway  into  the  anthracite  region; 
and,  second)  by  and  through  the  instrumentality  o£  the 
sixty-five  per  cent  contracts,  with  the,  purpose  and  d^i^ 
of  controlling  the  sale  of  the  independent,  output  at.  tide- 
water. 

The  acts  and  transactions,  which  the  bill  avers  to  have 
been  committed  by  some  of  the  defendants  in  furtherance 
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Qplttioa  of  the  Cooirt 
4>i,  the  illegal  plan  and  schepie  of  a  .genj^ral  ^xunlmiatian 
are  these: 

a.  The  absorption  in  January,  ISBS,  of  .the  New  Xork, 
Susquehanna  &  Western  Bailroad,  rthrough  the  purchase 
■by  the  Erie  Bailroad  of  a  large  majority  of  its  shares, 
whereby  two  lines  of  competing  railroad  came  under  one 
Qontrol  fLjBd  mana^gement. 

b.  The  acquisition  in  1901  of  a  controlling  majority  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Central  Railcoad  of  New  Jecsey 
by  the  Seading  Company,  which  then  owned  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Bailway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, ^thereby  uniting  and  bringing  tqgether  under  ,a 
common  head  and  source  of  cc«it2*ol  the  said  Philadelphia 
&  Beading  Bailway  Company  and  Central  Bailroad  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  <^erati9g  parallel  ajid  competitive 
lines  of  railroad,  and  Uie  saisd  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Coal 

.&  Iron  Company  and  Lehigh  A  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany," theretofore  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Central  Bail- 
eooad  of  New  Jersey,  thereby  destroying  competition  between 
former  I  competing  carriers  aad  coal-producing  companies. 

c  The  absorption  in  1899  by  the  Erie  Bailrc^  Company 
of  the  PaiBfiylYama  Coal  Coinpany,  thereby  racquiring  the 
stock  ea&teol  of  the  Erie  &  Wyonung  Bailroad  Company 
and  of  the  Delaware  Valley  &  Kingston  BaUroad,  thus  de- 
feating a  projected  construction  of  the  last-named  milroad. 

[S72]  These  were  all  minor  oopabinatkms  in  which  only 
some  of  the  defendants  paortioipated.  The  aceon^plishmant 
of  these  Beteral  aubordmate  transatcstions  (wly  completed  'Ope 
or  another  of  the  sei^eral  groups  of  oarriers  MKi<  coal^produc- 
ing  companies,  which  .ae^eral  groups  were  tbereaftor.  not 
only  posaassed  oC  the  fiower  to  >compake  iwith.  every  >other 
group,:  hiiiit,.  as  we  faiave.alrea4{r  'seen^iWieffei'acti^aily  engagf^d 
>m  oonpeiing,  oiie  with  another,  jprior  to  the  general  cami>i- 
nation  (iknough  the  Temple  Icon.  Compaivy  and  the  sixty-five 
.  per  cent  contract  achettie*  i 

So  far  as  this  necocd  iihaws  not  .one  of  .thfse-traJMactions 

was  the  result  of  99(y  general  oomhinati^n  bet^ffem  9)1  of 

ttha  ideifemdaiitfl  and  aanstikuted/no  part^Kf  any  attch/ge);ienil 

DombiiiaAion.    None  of  the  defendanta  had  aioj  part  or  lot 
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Opinion  of  the  Oonrt 

in  bringing  them  about  except  the  particular  combining 
companies. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  asks  injunctions  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  each  of  these  minor  combinations.  But  if,  as 
we  conclude,  they  did  not  constitute  any  part  of  any  general 
plan  or  combination  entered  into  by  all  of  the  carrier  com- 
panies, their  separate  consideration  as  independent  viola- 
tions of  the  act  of  Congress  is  not  admissible  under  the  gen- 
eral frame  of  this  bill.  To  treat  the  bill  as  one  seeking  to 
apply  the  prohibition  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  each  one  of 
these  independent  combinations  would  condemn  the  plead- 
ing as  a  plain  misjoinder  of  parties  and  of  causes  of  suit, 
and  a  plain  confession  of  multifariousness.  All  of  the  de- 
fendants had  a  common  interest  in  the  defense  of  the  Tem- 
ple Iron  Company  combination,  and  that  of  the  sixty-fiye 
per  cent  contracts,  because  it  was  alleged  that  all  had  joined 
therein.  But  all  of  the  defendants  did  not  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  defense  of  these  three  minor  combinations, 
unless  it  appear  that  they  were,  as  charged,  "  steps,*'  or  acts 
and  agreements  in  furtherance  of  the  general  combination  to 
which  they  were  all  parties.  This  we  find  not  to  be  tiie  fact. 
If,  therefore,  we  shall  [87S]  treat  the  bill  as  broad  enongh 
to  involve  combinations  which  were  not  steps  or  acts  in  fur- 
therance of  any  general  combination,  we  shall  overrule  the 
objection  of  multifariousness  made  below  and  here,  for  we 
shall  then  maintain  a  bill  setting  up  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct causes  of  action  against  the  distinct  groups  of  defend- 
ants, one  having  no  interest  in  or  connection  with  the  otiier. 
The  grounds  of  each  suit  would  be  different  and  the  parties 
defending  different.  See  the  diacussion  and  cases  cited  in 
Simpkins*  Federal  Equity  Suit,  pp.  290  et  seq. 

Having  failed  to  diow  that  these  minor  combinations 
were  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  general  scheme,  or  the  acts 
of  the  combiners  in  the  two  combinatloiis  'condemned,  we 
are  asked  to  deal  with  them  as  separate,  illegal  combinations 
by  such  of  the  defendants  as  participated.  This  the  court 
below  declined  to  do,  and  we  in  this  find  no  error. 

As  to  the  legality  of  the  minor  combinations,  we  there- 
fore eizpress  ho  opinion.  We  afliim  the  action  of  the  court 
below  in  declining  to  enjoin  them,  because  to  construe  the 
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Syllabml. 

bin  SB  direeted  agsinst  them  as  independent  combinations, 
between  some  but  not  all  of  the  principal  defendants,  would 
make  the  pleading  objectionably  multifarious.  We  there- 
fore direct  that  the  bill  be  dismissed,  without  prejudice,  in 
so  far  as  it  seeks  relief  against  the  three  alleged  minor  com- 
binations. 

The  decree  of  the  court  below  is  affirmed  as  to  the  Temple 
Iron  Company  combination.  It  is  reversed  as  to  the  sixty- 
five  per  cent  contracts,  and  the  case  will  be  remanded  with 
direction  to  enter  a  decree  canceling  each  of  these  contracts, 
and  perpetually  enjoining  their  further  execution,  and 
for  such  proceedings  as  are  in  conformity  with  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Dat,  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Justice 
PrrNET  did  not  participate  in  the  consideration  or  decision 
of  this  case. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  READING  COMPANY.* 

TEMPLE  IRON  COMI*ANY  v.  UNITED  STATES. 

READING  COMPANY  tr.  UNITED  STATES. 

ACPEALS  FROM  THE  CIBCXnT  OOUBT  OF  THE  UNrEED  STATES  FOR 
THE  EASTERN  DISTRXPT  OF  FENKSTLVANIA.. 

Nos.  108,  206,  217.    Motions  to  modify  decree  submitted  January  28, 
1913.— Decided  April  7,  1913. 

[227  U.  S.  158.] 

The  mandate  In  this  case  modified  as  to  certain  of  the  independent 
companies  having  some  of  the  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts  referred 
to  in  the  opinion,  226  U.  8.  824.* 

The  facts  are  stated  in  the  opiniou. 

•JTor  opinion  of  the  Gircnit  Court  (188  Fed.  437)i  see  volnnie  3,  pafle 
866.  For  former  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  (226  U.  S.  824)^  see 
antet  page  694.  For  opinion  of  the  Plstrlct  Ck>urt  In  later  case  (226 
Fed.  229),  see  yolume  6,  page  290. 

*  Syilabutf  copyrighted,  1913,  by  The  Banks  Law  PnbHshlng  Com- 
pany. 
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Order  and  Qgialtfit  «f  Uie  Court. 
Mr.  Addberi  M^BitxttO^l^iddeGmlA^LtaA^iQmpmy. 

Jir.  William  S.  Jennejf  and  Mr.  John  G.  JohMon  for  the 
Delawur^  Laokavaiuia  &  Western  Baalroad  Company. 

Mr.  GUbeH  CoUms  and  Mr.  Wjaiam  B.  Carbin  for  the 
New  York,  Susquehanna  A  Western  Coal  Company. 

[169]  Mr.  George  F.  Br&amett  for  the  PennsyWania  Coal 
Company. 

'    Mr.  Frank  H.  Piatt  for  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  Mr.  James  C.  Mc- 
Reynolds,  and  Mr.  G.  Carroll  Todd  for  the  United  Steles. 

The  following  order  was  entered : 

This^  oaufiB  oanie  <yn  ragam  to  be  hoard  napen  fiye  aBveral 
petitions  filed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  Elk 
HiU  OoAliA  Inoci  Q(Mpany,  the  New  Yoik,  giBcpiAaima  &nd 
Western  Coal  Company,  Hillside  Coal  A  Iron  Company, 
and  tiie  t)elewa»&,-  LaekAwmniia  A  Western  ^Baflroad  Com- 
pany, parties  to  the  cause  as  alleged  holders  of  sixty-five 
per  cent  cotel  contracte,  praying  that  the  direction  in  the 
opinion  heretofore  filed  that  the  csruse  shutdd  be  remanded 
with  direction  to  enter  a  decree  canceling  each  and  every 
of  the  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts  referred  to  in  the  plead- 
ings held  by  any  of  the  parties  to  the  cause,  and  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  mandate  so  as  to -exclude  from  cancellation 
^e  five  several  contracts  described  and  referred  to  in  the 
8Md  five  fiN^^rate  petitioas. 

And  it  appearing  that  the  XJtuled  States,  by  ite  Attorney 
General)  has  answered  the  several  petitions,  and  that  in 
re£;>ect  to  Jhat..of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  assents 
to  the  petaticm  and  cODflients  tint  swh  modifloartion  ^be  made 
as  to  dismiss  the  bill  in  so  far  as  it  is  thereby  sM^ht  to 
cancel  the  contract  between  the  Pennsylrania  Coal  Company 
find  tl^eJSIk.Hill.Coal  &  Ij?on  Coo^any  of  March  1,  1902, 
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Order  and  0§Mm^  the  Court 

referred  to  ii>  thk  {^Atition  qI)  the  iPeiniaf  tvioiit  Coal  Com- 
pany, upon  the  concession  that  the  agreement  ^^is  substan- 
tiftHy^  diffonon^  ix^m.  the  aeri^  o-f  ftgreemf^ta  laio^mii  as  tli« 
sixty-five  per  ooot  coBtinucta  adjudgckd  unlawful  by  this 
court,"  it  is  accordingly  so  ordered. 

[VM]  A#toibe appUcationB  o<  the  foiur other petitiongEs 
named  above  for  like'  reUel,  ther  United  States  denies  and 
contests  the  right  of  each,  contending  that  in  substance  and 
principle  the  facts  in  respect  of 'each  of  the  contracts  in  re- 
spect of  whadb.  relief  ia  sragbl,  are  not  suailar  to  the  coo-r 
tract  between  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  aad  the  Elk 
Hill  Coal  ft  Iron  Company,  but  fall  within  the  general  series 
of  the  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts  condemned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  this  court. 

Upott  this  issue  the  traj[i6C]:ipt  is  coniiuriAg  and  th^  briefs 
inadcqiiate.  The  court  therefore  deeisa  it  wise  in  the. exer- 
cise of  its  judgment  to  decline  any  determination  of  the 
question  upon  the  present  record.  It  is  therefore  ordered 
that  the  mandate  of  this  court  be  so  modified  as  to  exclude 
from  the  direction  to  cancel  the  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts 
referred  to  in.tha  pljeadingsihe  said  o<Hitraots  xmntioDCid  in 
the  feur  petilioiiB,  namely,  that  of  the  Elk  Hdll  Goal  &  Iron 
Company,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Ooal  Co., 
Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  and  the  Delawate,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Bailroad  Company,  and  that  the  cause, 
sa  far  as  eonoeims  the  eantracta  of  the  said  petitioners,  be 
remanded  to  the  district  court  with  direction  to  hear  and 
determine-  the  merits  as  presented  by  said  petitioiiers,  and 
make  such  decree  as  law  and  justice  require. 

Per  Mr.  Justice  LuirroN. 

Mr.  Justice.DAT,  Mr.  Justice  Huohes,  and  Mr.  Justice 
PrvNBv  did  nat  paxticipate  in  the  original  caa^  ,nar  in  the 
making  6f  this  order^ 
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8yllttbiii. 
UNITED  STATES  «.  PATTBN.» 

ERROR  TO  ms  dRCUrr  OOITRT  OF  THE  T7NITED  8TAnB  90R  TETB 
SOfTTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  TORX. 

No.  282.    Argued  November  ^  10,  19il;  reargued  October  23,  24, 
lia2.-- Decided  January  6^  1918. 

[226  U.  S..  525.] 

On  appeal  under  tlie  Criminal  Appeals  Act  of  Mardi  2,  1907,  this 
court  must  aco^t  the  lower  court's  construction  of  the  counts,  and 
its  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  considering  whether  the  decision  ot  tbm 
[696]  Qonrt  below  that  the  acts  charged  are  not  criminal  is  based 
upon  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  statute  alleged  to  have  been 
violated.* 

In  order  to  decide  whether  acts  charged  are  within  the  condemnation 
of  a  statute,  the  court  must  first  ascertain  what  the  statute  does 
condenm  and  that  involves  its  construction. 

On  appeal  under  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  of  1907  this  court  must 
assume  that  the  counts  of  the  indictment  adequately  allege  what- 
ever the  lower  court  treated  them  as  alleging;  and,  where  Its  de- 
cision shows  that  it  assumed  that  every  element  necessary  to  form 
a  combination  was  present,  this  court  has  jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  such  a  combination  was  illegal  under  the  statute  which  de- 
fendants are  charged  with  violating. 

A  conspiracy  to  run  a  corner  in  the  available  supply  of  a  staple  com- 
modity which  is  normally  a  subject  of  Interstate  commerce,  such  as 
cotton,  and  thereby  to  artificially  enhance  its  price  throughout  the 
country,  is  within  the  terms  of  I  1  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 
1890. 

Section  1  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  is  not  oonflned  to  voluntary  restraints 
but  Includes  involuntary  restraints,  as  where  persons  not  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce  conspire  to  compel  action  by  others  or  create 
artificial  conditions,  which  necessarily  affect  and  restrain  such 
commerce. 

A.  combination  otherwise  iljegal  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  as  sup- 
pressing competition,  is  not  the  less  so  because  for  a  time  it  may 
tend  to  stimulate  competition — and  so  held  as  to  a  comer  in  cotton. 

The  Anti-Trust  Act  does  not  aj^ly  to  a  combination  affectlhg  trade  or 
commerce  that  is  purely  intrastate,  or  where  the  effect  on  interstate 
commerce  is  merely  incidental  and  not  direct ;  but  although  carried 

•For  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  (187  Fed.  064),  see  a$i$e,  page 
274. 

*  Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1912,  1918»  by 
The  Banks  Law  Publishing  Company. 
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on  wholly  withtn  a  State,  If  Hie  neceagary  operatipii  of  a  eombtna- 
tion  la  tQ  directly  impede  and  burden  the  due  course  of  interstate 
commerce,  It  Is  within  the  prohibition  of  the  statute;  and  so  lield 
as  to  a  corner  in  cotton  to  be  ruq  in  New  York  City. 

Persons  purposely  enga^^ng  in  a  conspiracy  which  necessarily  and 
directly  produces  tlie  result  whidi  a  prohibitory  statute  is  designed 
to  prevent  are,  in  legal  contemplation,  chargeable  witii  intending  to 
produce  that  result;  and  so  KM  that  if  the  details  of  the  con- 
spiracy are  alleged  in  the  indictment  an  allegation  of  speclflc  intsnt 
to  iH^Mluoe  the  natural  results  is  not  essentiaL 

The  character  and  effect  of  a  conspiracy  is  not  to  be  Judged  by  dis- 
membering it  and  viewing  Its  setMirate  parts,  but  only  by  looking  at 
it  as  a  whole. 

187  Fed  R^.  664^  reversed. 

[67  L,  Ed.  833.«] 

[  AFPBA]>-'By  GovKBNicxRT  IN  OoMtSAL  GAbB— SooPB  or  Rsvnw.— IThe 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  when  reviewing,  under  the  Criminal  Ap- 
peals Act  of  March  2,  1907  (84  Btat.  at  L.  1246,  chap.  2564),  the 
judgment  of  a  Federal  circuit  court  whose  ruling  sustaining  a  de- 
murrer to  certain  counts  in  an  indictment  charging  violations  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 1890  (28  Stat  at  L.  209,  chap.  617,  U.  S. 
Comp.  Stat  1901,  p.  8200),  was  based  upon  the  construction  of  that 
statute,  must  accept  the  circuit  court's  construction  of  the  counts 
of  the  indictment,  and  can  consider  only  whether  the  decision  that 
the  acts  charged  are  not  condemned  as  criminal  by  the  statute  is 
based  upon  an  erroneous  construction  of  that  statute. 

For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  I.  e,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct. 
1908. 

AfPEAIt— BT     €k>VCBNlCKN1*     IN      CtemNAL     CASE— CoNSIfttrCTlON      OF 

Statute.— A  Judgment  of  a  Federal  circuit  court  sustaining  a  de- 
murrer to  certain  counts  in  an  indictment  charging  violations  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  upon  the  ground  that  the  acts 
charged  are  not  within  the  condemnation  of  that  statute,  is  based 
upon  a  construction  of  such  statute  Within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
of  March  2, 1907,  governing  the  right  of  the  Government  to  a  review 
in  a  criminal  case. 

For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  I.  e,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct. 
1908. 

MONOFOLT-— CONSFIRACT  IN  RESTRAINT  OF  TbADE — COBNEB  IN  CoTTON. — 

A  conspiracy  to  run  a  ooruer  in  the  available  supply  of:  $  staple 
commodity,  such  as  cotton,  nornutlly  a  subject  of  interstate  trade 

•The  iiaragraphs  following,  In  brackets,  comprise  the  syllabus  of 
the  case  as  rqiKMrted  in  voltme  97,  .page  886,  lawyera .  Bdltioak 
Supreme  CJourt  Reports.  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1912,  1918,.  by  The 
Lawyers  Co-Cperative  Publishing  Ck>mpany. 
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StataneMt  ef  tfte  Gaae. 

aiidi'«6iiiiii«ree,  to  beaccoinpnirbed'by'pttrcftases  for  ftit\A«  dMIi^eary. 
«0ii^««  WItli  fl  wRMcMlnir  fMttt  Mte  for  a  limited'  tune/  tUmreby 
«iitaiiicit«  oiiffielfllly  its  prii!#  ter  atf  barer^'tMfoiig^otit  the  coontry, 
is  witliin  the  terms  efth^'Anti-TrusTAet  of  JiLlyX  1890.  f  1,  wMch 
maltes-  !t  a  criminsl  ofltense  to  engage  In  a  eonsplracy  in  restraint 
ef  tntenstatfer  conunerce,  slnee  fry  Its  n^ttmmrr  operatloii  It  will 
mmmy  and  mateMany  impede  antf  bhrd^n  aoch  cfftAmtree. 

¥^  (ntbent  eases;  see  Wm&pdtf,  II.  a,  in  Dtgest  Sap.  Ot  1908. 
MMfi)FMt«''^€k>i«svnAer*  m  Raataaiirr  or  TiikD»— In iHTLtrnTAaT  Rb- 
sTRAiivT. — Involuntary  restraftitt  npon'  interstate  eonmerea,  the 
reaiilt  of  a  conspiracy  between  persons  not  themMves  engaged  In 
saeft  cammeMej  t^  compel  attfini  by  ofliers,  or  to'  create  artlfleial 
conditions  which  necessarily  impede  or  burden  the  due  course  of 
such  commerce,  or  restrict  the  common  liberty  to  engage  diereln, 
are  comprehended  by  the  proyislons  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July 
2,  1890,  I  1,  which  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  engage  in  a  con- 
spiracy in  rastcaU&t  of  interstate  commsiva,.  aa  wall  aa  volantary 
restraints'  produced  by  an  agraemoit  between  parsons  so  engaged 
to  sufipress  oon^etRloa  among  .tlwmselTes. 

For  other  cases,  sea  Monopoly,  il.  a,  in  Dl^sat  Sap.  Ct.  1908. 
MosoraLT— OoifBuvAvioNa  in  BcsraAziw  or  TBADa^^TsMBoaAW  Snic- 
uiJknoN  oa  CoiyBPETmow^r^A  conspiracy  to  corner  the  market  la  a 
coBunodity.  though  it  may  tend  to  stimulate  competition'  for,  a 
time,  is  within  the  proTlslona  of  the  Anti-Trust  Aet  of  July  2,  1800, 
making  it  a  criminal  offense  to.  engage  in  a  conq^acy  in;  restraint 
Qt  interstate  commeroa^  if  it  alao  oparatsa  ta  thwart  the  naual  op- 
eration of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demandt  to  withdraw  the  com- 
modity ifron»  the  normal  current  of  trade,  to  enhance  the  price 
artificially,  to  hamper  users  and  consumers  in  satisfying  their 
needs,  and  to  i^rodttcei  practieaJiy^  the*  same  evils  a»  doea  the  sup- 
pcession  of  oon^iMtltioiL. 

For  other  casea,  see  Monopoly,  II,  a,  in  lUgeat  Sup..Ct.  100& 
GaiKuvAi.  iHTVKiv-OoNsraACT  IN  RBSTEijarT  OF  XaAAB^-Persons  en- 
gaging in  a  oonsplracy  wUcb.  necessarily  and  direoUy  will  impede 
.  and  burden  intaratata  oommeree,  contrary  to  the  act  of  J^uly  2, 
1890,  i  1»  maldng  it  a  criminal  offense  to.  engage  Ia  a  coaq^iracy  in 
restraint  of  interstate  conunerce,  are  chargeable,  with.,  intepding 
that  result.] 

For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  Law,  34-86,  in  Digest  Supw  Ot. 
190& 

[S&1]  The  fade,  which  involre  th€  jurisdietion  off  this 
cdtnt  under  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  of  Marth  2,  1907, 
and  wlwtiiav  a  oovauD  m  ootton  «on8titut«B  an.  illegal  ombi- 
■atiiMv  mkbeF  the  ^enmm  Anti^Tnisti  AM,  aaeistated  in  tiie 
opinidn. 
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Argtmient  f«rr  tlie  tJiilt^  States. 
The  Sblititor  ^hn»nxl  f 6r  the  XTnited  'States.* 

The  BOFenth  jcount  of  the  indictment  charged  that  the  de- 
fendants conspiired  to  ruA  a  ^^  comer ''  in  cotton. 

In  construing  the  indictment  the  lower  court  held  that 
the  corner  charged  was  an  illegal  combination,  saying: 
"Corners  are  illegal.  They  are  combinations  contrary  to 
public  policy,  and  all  contracts  and  undertakings  in  support 
thereof  axe  void.  *  *  *,  A  com^c  is  altogether  wrong, 
both  from  a  legal  and  an  economical  standpoint  ^  *  *  * 
The  combination  described  in  these  counts  is  negatively 
illegal  without  any  prohibitory  statute  and  would  b(B 
positively  unlawful  in  any  State  having  a  statute  against 
corners.'' 

Therefore,  this,  court  must  assume- that  the  indictment 
sufficiently  alleged  the  existence  of  an  illegal  comer,  as  -this 
court  is  bound  by.  the  construction  which  the  lower  court 
places  upon  the  language  used  in  the  indictment.  United 
Stales  V.  Keitel^  211  tJ,  S.  370;  United  States  v.  Biffgs,  211 
U.S.  507. 

Contracts  of  purchase  or  sale  for  future  delivery  are  valid 
even  > though  (1)  the  purchaser's  object  is  pure  speculation 
and  he  intends  not  to  receive  any  pay  for  them  but  he  exr 
pects  to  resell  them  before  delivery.;  (2)  the  seller  has  not 
the  goods  in  his  possession  and  has  no  means  of  obteining 
them  except  by  subsequently  purchasing  them,  and  (3)  the 
pikrties  at  the  time  of  delivery  in  fact  settle  upon  the  "differ- 
ence*' in  price  without  an  actual  delivery.  [628]  It  is  only 
when  both  parties  at  the  time  of  the  contract  intend  to  settle 
upon  "  differences  "  that  the  contract  becomes  illegal.  Saw^ 
yer^  Wallace  cfe  Co.  v.  Taggart,  14  Bush,  727;  Bibb  v.  AUen^ 
149  TT.  S.  481,  492;  Clews  v.  Jamieson^  182  U.  S.  461,  489- 
4d6;  Board  of  Trade  v.  Christie  Grain  di  Stock  Co.^  198 
U.  S.  236,  248;  Forget  v.  Ostigny,  App.  Gas.  (1895)  318. 

A  corner  is  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up 
for  future  delivery  the  greater  portion  of  the  available 
supply  of  a  given  commodity  and  entering  into  contracts 
for  the  future  delivery  of  more  than  the  available  supp^, 

'^^iVS<$licltor  General'  L^mann  fat  tbkXtniUA'  States  on  the  tirst 
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and  holding  the  same  back  from  sale  and  not  aamgning 
or  transferring  the  oontracta  of  sale  until  the  demand  shall 
so  outrun  the  supply  as  to  enable  the  operators  of  the  cor- 
ner to  advance  the  price  abnormally.  Black's  Law  Diction- 
ary, 271;  9  Cyc.  978;  Booth  v.  Illinois,  184  U.  S.  425,  430. 

Comers  have  universally  been  held  to  be  illegal  because 
affecting  the  natural  course  of  trade  and  commerce  and 
tending  to  enhance  prices.  Amot  v.  PitUton  it  Elmira 
Coal  Co.,  68  N.  Y.  658;  Foss  v.  Cvmminga,  149  Illinois,  353 
(affirmed  40  HI.  App.  523) ;  Lamson  v.  Bryden,  160  Illinois, 
613;  Morris  Rim  Coal  Co.  v.  Barclay  Coal  Co.,  68  Pa.  St. 
173;  Paciiic  Factor  Co.  v.  Adler,  90  California,  110;  Ray- 
mond v.  Leavitt,  46  Michigan,  447;  Sampson  v.  Shaw,  101 
Massachusetts,  145;  Samuels  v.  Oliver,  130  lUinbis,  73; 
Wells  v.  McOeoch,  71  Wisconsin,  196;  Wright  v.  Crabhs, 
78  Indiana,  487. 

Any  conspiracy,  although  not  technically  a  **  comer  '*  but 
having  as  its  object  the  arbitrary  increase  or  depression  of 
prices,  is  in  restraint  of  trade.  Central  Salt  Co.  v.  Outhrie, 
35  Oh.  St.  666;  Craft  v.  McConoughy,  79  Illinois,  346;  Indi4i 
Bagging  Association  v.  Koch,  14  La.  Ann.  168;  King  v. 
N orris,  2d  Ld.  Kenyon,  300;  Leonard  v.  Poole,  114  K  Y. 
371;  People  v.  Goslin,  73  N.  Y.  Supp.  520;  People  v.  MUk 
Exchange,  145  N.  Y.  267;  People  v.  NoHh  [629]  Rvoer 
Sugar  Co.,  S4  Hun,  864;  People  v.  Sheldon,  189  N.  Y.  251. 

The  rule  to  be  extracted  from  all  those  cases  is  that  any 
combination  whose  object  is  the  enhancement  oi  prices  by 
virtue  of  combined  effort  is  in  restraint  of  trade  and  illegal. 

The  numerous  cases  in  this  court  have  held  that  com- 
binations (fl)  to  fix  rates  for  railway  transportation,  (6)  to 
determine  the  prices  to  be  bid  for  pipe  in  public  compe- 
tition, (c)  to  sell  tiles  at  a  fixed  price  to  non-members  of 
the  combination,  {d)  to  combine  railroads  in  one  manage.- 
ment  through  a  holding  company,  {e)  to  bid  the  same 
prices  for  fresh  meats,  (/)  to  boycott  dealers  in  one  State 
who  purchased  from  a  factory  in  another  State,  {g)  to 
secure  control  of  the  petroleum  trade  by  stock  ownership, 
(A)  to  acquire  the  tobacco  industry,  and  (t)  to  control  even 
intrastate  terminal  facilities  where  tl^e  elGF^  waa  to  give 
control  over  the  access  to  the  city  from  other  StalMy  4^ 
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in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  because  their  object  or 
necessary  effect  was  (1)  to  suppress  oompetiti<Mi  between 
those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  (2)  to  enhance  the 
prices  of  articles  of  such  commerce,  (8)  to  burd^i  the  free 
transaction  of  such  commerce  by  one  engaged  therein,  or 
(4)  to  omtrol  some  part  of  such  commerce.  Addystan 
Pipe  Co.  V.  United  States j  175  U.  S,  211 ;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor^ 
208  U.  S.  274;  Montague  db  Co.  v.  Lowry,  198  XI-  S.  88; 
Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States^  198  U.  S.  197; 
Oklahoma  v.  Kansas  Natural  Gas  Co.^  221  U.  S.  229;  Stand- 
ard Oa  Co.  V.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  1;  Swift  dk  Co.  v. 
United  States,  196  U.  S.  875;  United  States  t.  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  221  XT.  S.  106;  United  States  v.  Joint  TrafHe 
Ass\  171  U.  S.  505;  United  States  v.  St.  Louis  Terminal, 
224  U.  S.  888;  United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Ass\  166  U.  S.  290. 

A  comer  in  cotton,  which  is  a  common  object  of  inter- 
state ccHnmerce  and  is  produced  in  many  States,  is  [680] 
clearly  in  restraint  of  trade  because  it  interferes  with  the 
free  flow  of  such  commerce.  Montague  iSb  Co.  v.  Lowry, 
193  U.  S.  38;  Swift  dk  Co.  v.  United  States,  196  U.  S.  375, 
398,  899;  Shawnee  Compress  Co.  y.  And&rson,  209  U.  S. 
428,  484;  United  States  v.  St.  Louis  Terminal,  224  XT.  S. 
388,  897,  405;  Cfibbs  v.  McNeeley,  118  Fed.  Rep.  120,  126. 

The  temporary  and  feverish  stunulation  of  competition 
by  the  comer  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  in  restraint 
of  trade,  as  Montague  db  Co.  v.  Lowry  and  United  States 
V.  St.  Louis  Terminal,  each  illustrates  an  increase  of  com- 
petition incident  to  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  that  the  effect  of  a  comer 
on  interstate  commerce  is  only  indirect  and  incidental,  we 
submit  that  the  only  cases  wherein  it  has  beeb  held  that 
the  contract  or  combination  attacked  was  not  in  violatioi) 
of  the  Sherman  Act  because  its  effect  on  Interstate  com- 
merce was  only  incidental  or  indirect  were  United  States  v. 
E.  O.  Knight  Co.,  166  XT.  S.  1  (so  explained  and  limited 
in  the  Trans-Missouri,  Addyston  Pipe,  Northern  Securities, 
Swift  dk  Co.,  Danbury  Hatters,  Standard  OU,  and  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  cases  as  to  be  of  little  value  afi/  authority), 
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aopkiflM^.y:^  U^ritedi  8ttAe^  171.  U.  3.  6T8i  (in  csplaiBed  ia 
tbe  Addp$ion  Piptj,  Maaiaigfuej  and  Swift  A  Co.  omm), 
Amd^twnY.  United  Staim^,  171  U.  &  604^  aad  (7in<mfui^' 
PoirA^  {7^#  y^^&a^  200  U.  S.  179w  Obviously  thiMe  decisions 
that  fixing 'chacgoi  for  local  commissioa  merchants  and 
keeping  out  of  business  for  .five  years  in  oonneotioii'  with 
the  sale  ot  property,  were  not. in  Ticrfation  of  the  Shennan 
Aet  becaustfof  their  purely^  indireot  efloot  on  interstate' com- 
merceare no- preaeotents iisr  hdlding'that>a  eotner  in  eotton 
affects  interstate  commerce  <mly  indivectiy. 

The  k>wer  court  determined  tiie  meaning  of  the  language 
used  in  the.indietment,  to^  wit,  what  acts  are  charged  against 
the  deftedants,  and  sueh  interpretatibn  is  oonchisi^e  upon 
fliis  court.  Umted  Stat99  v.  Ket$el^  311  U.  S.  [6U]  970; 
United^  States  y.  Bi§§s,  211  17.  3.  507^  But  undet*  the 
Criminal  Appeals  Act  this  court  has  the  ri^t  te  detemrine 
whether' the*  facts  so  alleged  in-  the  indichnent  (Mistitute  a 
violation  ofti^  l^ierman  Anti-Trust  Act.  UfU$dd  States  v. 
fi^iw,  218  U.  8.  582,  540;  S.  C,  218  U.  8.  660;  United 
Staies  v.  Bitty,  308  U.  8.  898. 

Affi  George  P.  Merrick,  with  wdiomb  Mr.  William  E. 
0h%uk!h  was^  (Ok  the  brief^  for  defendant'  in  error  Patten^: 

The  argument  of  the  Qovemment  as. not. confined  ta  the 
allegations  qf  the  indictment.  Black'a  Diotieoiaryy  271; 
Fobs  v.  Gumming;^  149  IUinois>  858;  Samyi^is^  v.  Olvoes^  ISO 
lUinoie,  73;  WelUr\.  McOeoughyll  Wisoonain,  196: 

Th€|  onjy  effect  of  the  GoTei;nmei»tV  res^nrt  to  the.  state- 
ment of  overt  acts  i&  to.  accentjoate^  essential:  deiects.  of  the 
indictmept^.  That  stajtement  x^aa  not,  in.  lam^  and  data  not 
in  fact,  aid  the  ind^!tipent«  Pettibone  v.  Unit^  Sti^ee. 
148  U.  S.  197;  Smith  v.  United  Stut^iy  167  Fed.  Be».  721; 
United  States  t.  Patterson^  65  Fed.  Bef*  689t;  UfM^  States 
V.  Britton,  108  U.  S,  199. 

Whfttenrei:  restraint  upon  dnterstptto/eommeso^  l»ight^  re- 
sult from.  iM^ts  cbaqged,  wouldbebut  indiMM:,  wfwib^  and 
incidentf^.. ,  The^  st^yte  opl;  eonclemas  Mtsv  hwnng^  direct 
and  immedjat4&  effect  Adiwpm  Pipe  Co^y.  United  States^ 
176  U.  S.  211;  Aikens  v.  Wisconsin^  195  U.  S.  194;  Ander- 
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9on  y.  UrUied  SttOes,  171  U.  &  M4;  Bigelmy  v.'^^^fkme^  & 
H.  M.  Co.,  167  Fed.  B«p.  721  ;i  OincmMiti  P.  Ci^.v.  Sixi^,  fiOO 
U.  S.  17^;  OantinefUal  W.  Go.  t.  F^^W  eft  Sms,  212  U.  a 
227;  Field  'v.^Barbef  Asphedt  Co.,  194  TJ.  S.  018;  Hopkins 
V.  J7mferf  iSto<€«,  171  U.  S.  .S78;  Loewe  v.  Zi«xrfor,-208  TJ.  & 
274;  M&niague  v.  Lowky,  198  U.  &  88;  N^orihm^  Seouritiee 
Co.  V.  Z7m^(i  /Sto^e*,  198  U.  S.  197;  Oklahoma  v.Kmsas 
N.  O.  Co.,  221  U.  S.  229;  Stand€Erd  OH  Co.  v.VmSted  Spates, 
221  U.  S.  1;  Swift  t&  Co.  w.  U^Ued  StOtei,  196  U.  a  875; 
UmUd  States  v.  £*.  C.  K^ht  A\Co.,  ISB  U.  8.  1;  limited 
States  y.  J'ointT.  Ass'n,  171  U.  a.  909;  [68S]  £7fi«^tf  Simies 
y.  Tra/M'Mo.  Freight  Ass\i,A^  U.  S.  290;  UfiiUd  States  v. 
Union  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  188  F^dJIlBp.  102;  United  States  y;  'St. 
Louis  Terminal,  224  U.  S.  888;  Washington  dh  G.  R;  R.  Co. 
V.  Bickey,  166  17.  S.  521. 

This  court  has  no  .jurisdiction  to  review  ^e  jndgnieht  of 
the  Circuit  Oourt  because  that  judgment  basnet  iMified  upon 
a  construction  by  it  of  the  Anti-Trust  Adt,  but  upon*  re- 
peated eonstractions  t^iereof  -by  this  court.  Ei^^nif  techni- 
cally this  court  has  jurisdktioii,  it  "will  not  exercise  it  tterely 
for  the  pwpose  <yf  TeaffirmiAg  propesitions  already  setiled 
by  it.  Dames  v.  SUdM,  194  U.  8;  625 ;  E^gnritable  Life  As^ 
Socfy  V.  Brown,  187  tJ.  8. 108;  LeonarH  v.  V.  S.  R.  R.  'Co., 
198  U.  8.  416;  United  States  v.  Biggei,  411' U.  S.  507;  United 
States  y.  Bitty,  208  U.  8.  393;  United  States  v.  HeinzeimS 
U.  a  582;  UnrOed  States  r.  Keiitd,  211  U.S.  870;  United 
States  y.  Mescall,  216  U.  8.  -26. 

Mr.  John  C.  Spoons,  with  whom  Mr.  J^eepK  P.  Ool^ 
ton,  ft^  and  Mr.  'George  Rublee  ^v^eta  on  the  brief  for ;  de- 
fendants in  error,  Scales  ^et  uL : 

Under  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  the  .opurtjoiaj  only  re- 
view the  construction  of  the  Sherman  Act  \^j  the  Circuit 
Court.  United  States  v.  ^igjQA^  211  U.  S.  607;  United 
States  y.  Keitel,  211  U.  8.  370. 

In  sustaining  .the  demarrerto  the  sevventh  count  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  did  not  wroi^ly  constmie  the  Sherman  Act. 
That  count  does  not  charge  a.ditect  interf^r^pcjs  with  inter,- 
state  conuperoe.    Wofe  <&.  Ldand  w.  MobiUy  209  IJ.  S.  405; 
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AddyeionPipe  S  Steel  Co.  v.  United  Statee,  175  U.  S.  211; 
Anderson  v.  United  States^  171 U.  S.  604;  Hopkins  v.  United 
States^  171  U.  S.  578;  Northern  Securities  Co.  ▼•  United 
States,  193  U.  S.  197;  Standard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States, 
221  U.  S.  65;  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffle  Association, 
171  U.  S.  605;  United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight  Co.,  156 
U.  S.  1. 

[588]  The  purchase  of  future  contracts  is  not  unlawful. 
Board  of  Trade  v.  Christie  Grain  d>  Stock  Co.,  198  U-  S.  236. 

No  violation  of  any  law  except  the  Anti-Trust  Act  is 
charged.  Anderson  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  615;  Whit- 
weU  V.  Continental  Tobacco  Co.,  125  Fed.  Bep.  464,  457. 

In  sustaining  the  dennirrer  to  the  third  count  the  Circuit 
Court  did  not  wrongly  construe  the  Sherman  Act  Harri- 
man  v.  Northern  Securities  Co.,  197  U.  S.  291 ;  United  States 
V.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  164  Fed.  Rep.  712. 

The  Northern  Securities  Case  and  the  Tobacco  Case  can 
be  distinguished. 

The  Sherman  Act  is  not  an  instriunent  by  whidi  a  district 
attorney  can  arbitrarily  eurb  the  amount  of  profit  which  an 
individual  can  make  in  buying  and  selling  commodities,  or 
«ven  in  speculating  on  an  exchange— merely  by  an  allegation 
(not  susceptible  of  definite  proof)  which  he  inserts  in  an  in- 
dictmenti  that  it  wUl  have  certain  effects  on  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  seventh  count  does  not  charge  monopoly  or  combina- 
tion with  regard  to  the  sale  of  cotton. 

The  ground  of  the  illegality  of  comers  is  that  they  are 
gaming  contracts. 

The  prosecutor  avoids  the  fundamental  question  whether 
the  conspiracy  described  would  directly  restrain  interstate 
commerce. 

llie  restraint  of  trade  charged  is  indirect  by  reason  of  the 
intervention  of  voluntary  acts  of  independent  human  agents. 
See  the  **  Squib  **  Case,  reported  as  Scott  v.  Shepherd,  2 
Blackstone,  892. 

If  the  Oovernment^s  contention  that  count  seven  sets  forth 
an  offense  under  the  Sherman  Act,  then  every  general  strike 
of  workmen  is  condemned  by  that  statute.  Certainly  no 
such  result' was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  statute, 
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and  no  such  doctrine  was  announced  in  Loevfe  v.  Laiwtary 
where  the  act  complained  of  was  an  [6S4]  immediate  inter- 
ference with  a  manufacturer's  trade;  where  defendants 
physically  obstructed  the  liberty  of  the  plaintiff  to  trade  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  comer  count  does  not  charge  any  combination  to 
withhold  cotton  from  sale.  The  circuit  court's  construction 
of  the  indictment  in  that  regard  is  conclusive.  United 
States  V.  Biggs,  211  U.  S.  607;  United  JStates  v.  Keitel,  211 
U.  S.  870. 

A  defective  charge  of  conspiracy  can  not  be  aided  by  aver- 
ments of  overt  acts.  'ComTrionwecMh  v.  Hunt^  4  Met.  Ill; 
Cammonwecitth  v.  Shedd,  7  Cush.  514;  Conrad  v.  United 
States,  127  Fed.  Rep.  798;  McOonkey  v.  United  States,  171 
Fed.  Hep.  82»;  MaKewna  v.  Uiwted  States,  127  Fed.  Rep: 
88;  Pettahone  v.  United  States,  148  IT.  S.  197;  SmUh  v: 
United  States,  157  Fed.  Rep.  721 ;  United  States  v.  Britton, 
108  U.  S.  199;  UnOed  States  v.  Mac  Andrews,  149  Fed.  Rep. 
828;  United  States  v.  MUner,  86  Fed.  Sep.  890;  United 
States  V.  Patterson,  65  Fed.  Rep.  605. 

The  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  judgment  of 
the  'circuit  court. 

Mr*  Justice  Van  Dbvantbb  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

This  is  a  criminal  prosecution  under,  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
of  July  2, 1890,  26  Stat.  209,  c.  647,  the  indictment  being  in 
eight  counta  In  the  circuit  court  demurrers  to  the  third, 
fourth,  seventh,  and  ^ghth  counts  were  sustained  and  those 
counts  dismissed,  187  Fed.  Rep.  664,  whereupon  the  Govern- 
ment sued  out  this  writ  of  error  under  tiie  Crimmal  Appeals 
Act  of  March  2,  1907,  84  Stat.  1246,  c.  ^664.  The  case  has 
been  twicte  orally  argued. 

At  the  second^  argument  the  Government  expressly  aban- 
doned the  third  and  fourth  counts  and  challenged  only  the 
ruling  upon  counts  seven  and  eight  Thus,  the  [686]  pro« 
priety  of  the  ruling  upon  the  first  two  need  not  be'  con- 
sidered. 
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In .  passing  upon  t]ie  demurrers  the  ^circuit  court  pro- 
ceeded first  to  construe  the  counts;  that  ds,  to.aecertain  witii 
what  Acts  the  defendjMots  .are  charged*  and  next  to  consider 
whether  those  acta  iire  denounced  as  ^ruainal  by  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  the  conclusion  being  that  they  «ra  not 

.  The  Jimitations  upon  our .  jurasdictiion  under  the  Crinuoal 
Appeals  Act"*  are  such  that  we  must  accept  the  cieroait 
court's  construction  of  the  counts  and  consider  only  whether 
its  decision  that  the  acts  ch^ged  aie  -.  not  condemned  as 
criminal  by  the  Anti-Trust  Act  is  based  upon  an  ecvoneous 
construction  of  that  statute. 

At  the  outset  we  are  confronted  with  the  oontentipn  that 
the  decision  is  not  based  upon  a  construction  of  the  statute. 
But  to  this  we  can  not  assent*  The  court  oould  not  have  de- 
cided, as  it  did,  that  the  acts  charged  are  not  within  the  eon- 
demnation  of  the  statute  without  first  ascertaining  what  it 
does  condemn,  which,  of  course,  invol'ved  its  construction. 
Indeed,  it  seems  a  solecism  to  say  that  the  decision  that  the 
acts  charged  are  not  within  the  statute  is  not  baaed  npw  a 
construction  of  it 

Each  of  the  counts  in.Kluestion  ebfirf^  the  delendaicits 
and  others  with  engaging  in  a  conspiracy  ^' ia  TeArai&t-idf 
and  to  restrain,"  by  the  method  therein  described,  ^^  trade 
and  oommeroe  among  the  several  States "  in  the  supply  of 
cotton  available  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1910, 
such  supply  consisting  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  [686] 
6<mthem  States  in  that  year  and  the  cotton  left  over  from 
prior  years.  The  counts  are  long,  and  the  acts  which  the 
circuit  court  treated  as  charged  in  them  are  indicated  by 
thie  following  elcerpt  from  its  opinion,  the  footnotes  being 
oers: 

I  .i >i.  .  II     jti  .1      , 

•Tbe  act  Js-set  rortli  In  fidl  in  211  U.  S.  irtpase  308,  .aad  vull^ai 
thereander  are  found  in  United  States  v»  Bitty,  206  U..  S.  3d3,  399; 
United  States  v.  Keitel,  211  U.  S.  370.  3d8;  United  States  t.  Bipgs, 
211  XT.  S.  607,  518 ;  United  States  v.  itason,  218  U.  S.  115, 122 ;  United 
StBttes  r.'MeucM,  tUi  U.  S.  28^' SI;  United  StuUtM  v.  Bieffens<m,  215 
U.  8.  lao,  ^365;  UntUd  States  v.  HeiNGra,  2ia  U.  & «2i.  Me;  f7«iM 
Stoics  V.  Sdme,  No.  2»  ^18  U.  S.  647,  550;  UMted>  States  v.  &$0ei, 
218  U.  S.  601,  e06;  United  States  y.  MUler,  223  tJ.  S.  500,  002.    { 
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'^  These  countB  are  alike,  wit&  tlie  excei>tion  of-  t&e  stdteiileat  of 
overt  acts,*  and  each  may  be,  broadly  speaking,  divided- into 'dMfee 
parts,  which  may  be  thus  summarised : 

**(!)  The  chargiiig  part  coatains  a  general  cliarge  of  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  Interstate  cmmne^ce,  with  the  vsnal  fdrmalated  jwis- 
dictlonal  averments. 

"(2)  The  second  part  contains  a  '  descriptten  of  Che  Qrade  and  com* 
merce  to  be  restrained.'  UomIss  this  head  it 'is;  atattd,  in  sabstance, 
that  cotton  is  an  article  of  aseanlty  raised  in  the  aovthm  Slates, 
which  moves  in  large  volvme  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  that  it  is  bought  and  sold  open  the  New  York  Ootton  Ehcehahge 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  practically  r^:ulate  prices  elsewfafere  in  the 
country,  jsk>  that  future  sales  by  speculators  upon  such  eX(tenge  of 
more  than  the  amount  of  cotton  available  at  the  time  of  delivery 
would  create  an  abnormal  demand  and  resultant  excessive'  prices  in 
all  cotton  markets.^ 

■  ■■       «■ »»-       <       ■<■«■«      ■■»■       fc-^— — ^I*i< 

'One  count  eontalned  a  statement  of  orert  acts,*  uMle  tiie  other 
contained  no  such  atateoMnt,  a  dlfllareiiee  not  hare  maSarial. 

•*In  order  that  the-toicC  somniaryaad  analysis  ot  the  third  .part 
'  nuiy  be  better  understood,  the  seoond  part  is  hare  reproduced : 

"DsscKiPTZon  or  trade  aitd  commebck  to  bb  sestbainsd. 

''And  the  grand  Jurors  aforesaid,  upon  tlieir  oath  afbresald,  -do  fur- 
ther present  that  for  many  years  past  cotton  has  been  grown,  one 
crop  a  year,  in  dtvers  of  the  States  of  ttie  United  States,  amongrothors, 
Virginia,  North  Oarollna,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Kentudky,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,'  l>exas, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  New  Mexico;  that  such  eotton  hafr  been  and 
is  an  article  of  prime  necessity  to  the  peoplei  of  <the  United  Stated;  and 
the  growing  and  the  spinning  and  manufacturing  bf  the  same  Into 
yarns  and  fhbrlcs  have  necessitated  the  cultivation  of  many  mlllfons 
of  acres  Of  land  in  the  States  last  aforesaid  and  the  employment  of 
many  thousands  of  persons,  In  those  States  and  In  other  States  of 
-the  United  States,  in  connection  with  the  planting,  cultivating,  |9iek- 
ing,  ginning,  compressing,  storing,  selling,  >  shipping, '«nd  Cransperthig 
of  such  cotton ;  that  about  sixty  per  cent  oV  tfefe  cotton  >so  ^Nywn^has 
been  shipped  to  and  consumed  in  fbr«lgn  countries  ih  eadiT  clK^'^ear ; 
that  of  the  remainlng^  ft>rty  per  6ent  of  stich  cotton  about  one  half  has 
been  spun  into  yams  and  manufactured  Into  cotton  fabrics  by 
spinners  and  manufacturers  In  said  Southern  States*  for  tbetise'of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  afad'theofther 
half  has  been  shipped  to' Northern  States  of  the' UnKed- States*'  among 
Others,  Massachusetts,  Rhodo*  Island,  New  'S^k,'PenaByivania,'Wew 
'Etampshire,  Maine,  Obnnectihit'Marylafid,  Msw'^rsey,.  and'IMa- 
ware,  in  pursuance  of  Scales  o>f  the  aamote  to  sptnners  and  matt^rthc- 
turers  'In  the  last-mentloned"  States,  aild'uiefa'aij'un'into  yaito  -ttid 
9682S**-fQl.  4-17 18 
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.  CM7]  "(8)  The  third  fiart  contoinfl  a  'description  of  the  method 
deviaed  and  adopted  by  the  con^iratora  for  re[6S8]8tralning  the 
trade  and  commerce.'  It  is  alleged,  at  the  outset,  that  tlie  con- 
spk^tatB  weire  to  restrain  trade  and  commerce  by  doing  'what  is 
commonly  called  running  a  corn^  in  cotton.*  Averments  then  fol- 
low showing  how  the  comer  was  to  be  brought  about  and  its  efEect, 
which  may  be  thus  analysed : 

**(1)  The  conqpimtors  were  to  make  purchases  from  speculators 
upon  the  New  York  Gotten  Bzefaange  of  guantitles  of  cotton  for 

manufactured  into  fabrics  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries;  that  the  demand  for  such  cotton  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  said  Northern  and  Southern  States  has  been 
steady  and  continuous  throughout  all  portions  of  each  crop  year;  that 
in  the  oi!dinary  course  of  business  said  spinners  and  manufacturers 
have  bought  little  or  no  cotton  beyond  that  required  by  them  for  their 
immediate  needs;  that  such  cotton  has  been  extensively  bought  and 
wrtd  upon  the  Gotten  Bzchan0e  in  said  dt^  of  New  Torlc  for  future 
delivery  in  the  United  States  during  current  crap  years,  so  much  so 
that  cottOB  bought  and  sold  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  than  on 
that  exchange  has  customarily  been  bought  and  b(M  at  prices  corre- 
sponding to  the  prices  prevailing  upon  said  exchange ;  that  although, 
as  the  grand  Jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  charge  the 
fact  to  be,  the  rules  of  said  Gotten  jBSzchange  at  New  York  City  have 
required  that  all  sellers  and  purchasers  of  cotton  upon  that  exchange 
for  future  delivery  should  contemplate  the  actual  delivery  and  receipt 
of  cotton  sold  and  purchased  by  them  there,  it  has  been  ^iossible  for 
more  eotton  to  be  sold  at  a  given  time  or  at  given  times  upon  said 
exchange  for  future  delivery  at  a  given  time  or  given  times  during  a 
current  crop  year  by  speculators,  that  is  to  say,  persons  not  having 
any  cotton  in  their  possession,  than  .would  be  in  existence  at  such 
future  time  or  times  and  available  to  such, speculators  for  acquisition 
and  delivery  to  the  purchasers  thereof;  that  under  such  circum- 
stances it  has  been  necessary  for  such  sellers  of  cotton  upon  said 
exchange  for  such  future  d^very  to  make  settlements  with  pur- 
diasers  in  cash  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  prioes  prevailing  upon  said 
exchaage  at.the  ti]iie<or.tixnes.si^ch  settlements  have  been  made,  as 
to  whatever  ccttton  such  sellers  were  unable  to  acquire  and  deliver  to 
such  purchasers  wben  such  delivery  was  due ;  that  the  artificial  oon- 
ditlpn  pax)duced  by.  such  excessive  pifrchases,  when  made,  has  in- 
variably cp;eated  mch  an  abnormal  demand  fbr  cotton  on  the  part  of 
such  aellers  that  very  excessive  prices  therefor  iiave  prevailed  upon 
said  exchange,  and  upon  all  other  exchanges  and  in  all  cotton  markets, 
until  aftjBr  such,  settlements  have  been  made,  so  that,  bona  fide  pm^ 
chasers  of  ootbon.  for  copsnmption  in  q;>inning. and  manufacturing 
have  been  conq^Ued  for  a  41me  to  pay  the  same  excessive  pricea.in 
. murder  to  obtain  cotton, |pr  .their  needs;  that  the  cottoa  cnip.for  t;hc 
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future  delivery  greatly  in  exoess  of  the  amount  available  for  deliyery 
when  deliveries  should  become  due.* 

[689]  "(2)  By  these  means  an  abnormal  demand  waa  to  be  cre- 
ated on  the  part  of  such  sellers  who  would  pay  excesaive  prices  to 
obtain  cotton  for  delivery  upon  their  contracts. 

"(3)  The  excessive  prices  prevailing  upon  the  New  York  Exchange 
would  cause  similar  prices  to  exist  upon  other  cotton  marketa 

"(4)  'As  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  their  acts,  said  eon- 
gpirators  were  to  compel  *  cotton  manufacturers  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  pay  said  excessive  prices  to  obtain  cotton  for  their  needs  or 
else  curtail  their  operations. 

*'(5)  And  also,  as  'a  necessary  and  unavoidable  result'  of  said 
acts,  an  unlawful  obstruction  would  be  put  upon  interstate  trade  and 
commerce.^ 

"The  offence  charged,  then,  is  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
through  the  operation  of  a  *  corner,'    *    *    *." 

Although  ruling  that  there  was  no  allegation  of  a  specific 
intent  to  obstruct  interstate  trade  or  commerce  and  that 
the  raising  of  prices  in  markets  other  than  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change in  New  York  was  "  in  itself  no  part  of  the  scheme," 
the  court  assumed  that  the  conspirators  intended  ^^  ihe  nec- 
essary and  unavoidable  consequences  of  their  acts,"  and  ob- 
served that  ^^  prices  of  cotton  are  so  correlated  that  it  may 

crop  year  beginning  September  1,  1909,  and  ending  September  1,  1910, 
approximated  ten  milUon  and  five  hundred  thousand  bales;  that 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  left 
over  and  available  at  the  beginning  of  said  crop  year  of  the  cr(H»  of 
prior  crop  years ;  that  the  foregoing  allegations  of  this  paragraph  of 
this  count  of  this  Indictment  apply  to  the  cotton  of  said  crop  year 
and  to  that  of  prior  crop  years ;  and  that  each  of  said  conspirators, 
when  so  conspiring  as  in  this  count  of  this  indictment  set  forth,  well 
knew  all  the  ivemises  In  this  count  afbresaid." 

•  The  langui.^  of  the  charge  Is :  "  They  were  to  make  purchases 
from  day  to  day  upon  said  Ck>tton  Exchange  at  New  York  City,  from 
speculators,  of  quantities  of  cotton  for  future  delivery  at  different 
times  during  said  crop  year  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  cotton 
which  would  be  in  existence  and  available  for  delivery  to  them  by 
the  sellers  thereof  when  such  deliveries  were  due,  reference  being  had 
to  the  usages  and  requirements  of  said  trade  and  commerce  which 
are  In  this  count  above  set  forth."    . 

*  Of  these  allegations  the  court  said  In  its  opinion :  "  We  must  also 
assume  that  the  allegations  of  the  results  to  follow  the  conspiracy  are 
more  than  the  conclusions  or  economic  tfaeoriea  of  the  pleiider  and 
amouiit  to  ^liigMlMis  otf  fitft** 
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be  said  that  the  direct  result  of  the  acts  of  the  compirators 
was  to  be  the  raising  of  the  price  of  cotton  thronghont  the 
country." 

Upon  the  second  argument  the  defendants  contended,  and 
counsel  for  the  Oovernment  expressly  conceded,  that  ^  run- 
ning a  comer  "  consists,  broadly  speaking,  in  acquiring  con- 
trol of  all  or  the  dominant  portion  of  a  commodity  with 
the  purpose  of  artificially  enhancing  the  price,  "  one  of  the 
important  features  of  which,''  to  use  the  [510]  language 
of  the  GoYemment's  brief,  ^^  is  the  purchase  for  future  de- 
livery,, coupled  with  a  withiiolding  from  sale  for  a  limited 
time";  and  as  this  definition  is  in  substantial  accord  with 
that  given  by  lexicographers  and  juridical  writers,  we  accept 
it  for  present  purposes,  although  observing  that  not  im- 
probably in  actual  usage  the  expression  includes  modified 
modes  of  attaining  substantially  the  same  end. 

Whilst  thus  agreeing  upon  what  constitutes  running  a 
•comer,  the  parties  widely  differ  as  to  whether  what  is  so 
styled  in  this  instance  contained  the  elements  necessary  to 
make  it  operative.  The  point  of  difference  is  the  presence 
or  absence  of  an  adequate  allegation  that  the  purchasing  for 
future  delivery  was  to  be  coupled  with  a  withholding  from 
sale,  without  which,  it  is  conceded  by  both  parties,  the  mar- 
'  ket  could  not  be  cornered.  But  the  solution  of  the  point 
turns  upon  the  right  oonstruction  of  the  counts,  and  that, 
as  has  been  indicated,  is  not  within  our  province  on  this 
writ  of  error.  We  must  assume  that  the  counts  adequately 
allege  whatever  the  circuit  court  treated  them  as  alleging. 
Iti^  opinion  given  at  the  time,  although  not  containing  any 
express  ruling  upon  the  point  of  difference,  shows  that  the 
counts  were  treated  as  alleging  an  operative  scheme,  one  by 
which  the  market  could  be  cornered.  The  court  spoke  of  it 
as  ^^ contrary  to  public  policy,''  as  ^'arbitrarily  contcoUing 
the  price  of  a  c<»iiinodity,";and  as  '^  positively  milawful  in 
any  State  having  a  statute  against  cormrs.''  Bvidsntly,  it 
was  assumed  that  every  element  of  running  a  comer  was 
present.  We  accordingly  indulge  that  assumption,  but  leave 
thei  parties  free  tp.pjr^sent  the  question  to  the  district  court 
for  its  decision  in  the  course  ottoick)  IttsttuMTtipiOQMdiBgs 
as  may  be  had  in  that  court 
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Wa  c<Hne^  theH)  to  tha  question^  whether  a  coBfl{U]»cy  to 
run  a  corner  in  the  available  supply  of  a  staple  commodity, 
such  as  cotton,  normally  a  subject  of  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  States,  and  thereby  to  enhance  [541]  artificially 
its  price  throughout  the  country  and  to  compel  all  who  have 
occasion  to  obtain  it  to  pay  the  enhanced  price  or  else  to 
leave  their  needs  unsatisfied,  is  within  the  terms  of  §  1  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Aet,  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
^^ engage  in''  a  "conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States."  iThe  circuit  court,  as  we 
have  seen,  answered  the  question  in  the  n^ative;  and  this, 
although  accepting  as  an  allegation  of  fact,  rather  than  as 
a  mere  economic  theory  of  the  pleader,  the  statement  in  the 
counts  that  interstate  trade  and  commerce  would  necessarily 
be  obstructed  by  the  operation  of  the  conspiracy.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  tiie  ruling,  and  now  pressed  upon  our  at- 
tention, are*  (1)  that  the  conspiracy  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  in  which  the  members  are  engaged  in  interstate  trade 
or  commerce  and  agree  to  suppress  competition  among  them- 
selves, (2)  that  running  a  corner,  instead  of  restraining  com- 
petition, tends,  temporarily  at  least,  to  stimulate  it,  and 
(S)  that  the  obstruction  of  interstate  trade  and  c<»nmeree 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  conspiracy,  even  although 
a  necessary  result,  would  be  so  indirect  as  not  to  be  a  re^ 
straint  in  the  sense  of  the  statute. 

Upon  careful  reflection  we  are  constrained  to  hold  that 
the  reasons  given  do  not  sustain  the  ruling  and  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Section  1  lof  the  act,  upon  which  the  counts  are  founded,  is 
not  confined  to  voluntary  restraints,  as  where  persons  engaged 
in  interstate  trade  or  commerce  agree  to  suppress  competi- 
tion among  themselves,  but  includes  as  well  invohmtary  re^ 
straints,  as  where  persons  not  so  engaged  conspire  to  compel 
actioti  by  otiiers,  or  to  create  artificial  conditions,  which  nec- 
essarily impede  or  burden  the-  due  course  of  such  trade  or 
commerce  or  restrict  the  oofirmMA  liberty  to  engage  therein. 
Loeufi  V.  Lmol^y  208^  U.  S.'  274,  2W,  801.  Aff  wtfs  said  of 
this  seetionim  Standard  OH  €^  vrVnStsdSiatei^,  212  U.  S. 
1,59: 

[648]  "Tbe  context  manifests  that  the  statute  was  drawn  in  the 
Ught  of  the  existing  practical  conception  of  the  law  of  restraint  of 
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trade,  because  it  groups  as  within  tbat  dass,  not  only  oontracts  ^Hiich 
were  In  restraint  of  trade  in  the  snbjeetive  sense,  bnt  all  oontracts  or 
acts  which  theoretically  were  attempts  to  monopolize^  yet  which  in 
practice  had  come  to  be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  in  a 
broad  sense.*' 

It  well  may  be  that  running  a  comer  tends  for  a  time  to 
stimulate  competition;  but  this  does  not  prevent  it  from 
being  a  forbidden  restraint,  for  it  also  operates  to  thwart 
the  usual  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  to 
withdraw  the  commodity,  from  the  normal  current  of  trade, 
to  enhance  the  price  artificially,  to  hamper  users  and  con- 
sumers in  satisfying  their  needs,  and  to  produce  practically 
the  same  evils  as  does  the  suppression  of  competition. 

Of  course,  the  statute  does  not  apply  where  the  trade  or 
commerce  affected  is  purely  intrastate.  Neither  does  it  ap- 
ply, as  this  court  often  has  held,  where  the  trade  or  com- 
merce affected  is  interstate,  unless  the  effect  thereon  is  direct, 
not  merely  indirect.  But  no  difficulty  is  encountered  in  ap- 
plying these  tests  in  the  present  case  when  its  salient  features 
are  kept  in  view. 

It  was  a  conspiracy  to  run  a  comer  in  the  market.  The 
commodity  to  be  cornered  was  cotton,  a  product  of  the 
Southern  States,  largely  used  and  consumed  in  the  North- 
em  States.  It  was  a  subject  of  interstate  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  through  that  channd  it  was  obtained  from  time 
to  time  by  the  many  manufacturers  of  cotton  fabrics  in  the 
Northern  States.  The  comer  was  to  be  conducted  on  the 
Cotton  Exchange  in  New  York  City,  but  by  means  which 
would  enable  the  conspirators  to  obtain  control  of  the  avail- 
able supply  and  to  enhance  the  price  to  all  buyers  in  every 
market  of  the  country.  This  control  and  the  enhancement 
of  the  price  were  features  of  the  conspiracy  [548]  upon 
the  attainment  of  which  it  is  conceded  its  success  depended. 
Upon  the  comer  becoming  effective,  there  could  be  no  trad- 
ing in  the  commodity  save  at  the  will  6f  the  conspirators 
and  at  such  price  as  their  interests  might  prompt  them  to 
exact.  And  so,  the  conspiracy  was  to  reach  and  to  bring 
within  its  dominating  influence  the  entire  cotton  trade  of 
the  country. 
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Bearing  in  mind  that  such  was  the  nature,  object,  alid 
scope  of  the  conspiracy,  we  regard  it  as  altogether  plain 
that  by  its  necessary  operation  it  would  directly  and  ma- 
terially impede  and  burden  the  due  course  of  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  States  and  therefore  inflict  upon  the 
public  the  injuries  which  the  Anti-Trust  Act  is  designed 
to  prevent.  See  Swift  dh  Co.  v.  United  States^  196  U.  S. 
376,  896-400;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor^  208  U.  S.  274;  Standard 
on  Co.  V.  United  States^  221  U.  S-  1;  UrdUd  States  v. 
American  Tobacco  Co^  221  U.  S.  106.  And  that  there  is  no 
allegation  of  a  specific  intent  to  restrain  such  trade  or  com- 
merce does  not  make  against  this  conclusion,  for,  as  is  shown 
by  prior  decisions  of  this  court,  the  conspirators  m|ist  be 
held  to  have  intended  tbe  necessary  and  direct  consequences 
of  their  acts  and  can  not  be  heard  to  say  the  coirtrary.  In 
other  words,  by  purposely  engaging  in  a  conspiracy  which 
necessarily  and  directly  produces  the  result  which  the  statr 
ute  is  designed  to  prevent,  they  are,  in  legal  contemplation, 
chargeable  with  intending  that  result.  Addyston  Pipe  dk 
Steel  Co.  V.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  211,  243;  United  States 
V.  Reading  Co,,  226  U.  S.  824,  870. 

The  defendants  place  some  reliance  upon  Ware  dk  Leland 
V.  Mobile  County,  209  U.  S.  405,  as  showing  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  did  not  involve  interstate  trade  or 
commerce,  but  we  think  the  case  does  not  go  so  far  and  is 
not  in  point.  It  presented  only  the  question  of  the  effect 
upon  interstate  trade  or  commerce  of  the  taxing  by  a  Sta,te 
of  the  business  of  a  broker  who  was  dealing  [644]  in  con- 
tracts for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton,  where  there  was  no 
obligation  to  ship  from  one  State  to  another;  while  here  we 
are  concerned  with  a  conspiracy  which  was  to  reach  and 
bring  within  its  dominating  influence  the  entire  cotton  trade 
of  the  country  and  which  was  to  be  executed,  in  part  only, 
through  contracts  for  future  delivery.  It  hardly  needs 
statement  that  the  character  and  effect  of  a  conspiracy  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  dismembering  it  and  viewing  its  sepa- 
rate parts,  but  only  by  looking  at  it  as  a  whole.  Montague 
df  Co.  V.  Loiory,  193  U.  S.  88,  46-46;  Svnft  A  Co.  v.  United 
States,  196  U.  S.  876,  886-«87, 
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iffi  .W«»iifee  of  optnfoii  that  <9ie  stttDlute  does  embmise  ilie 
coiai)oir»^>  «ehich  t^e' Circuit  Conrt  treated  as  charged  in 
counta  weeti  «nd  eighty  as  cdnBtmed  by  it,  its  judgment  upon 
tlrcM  cMnts  i&  rerersed  and  the  case  is  raniili(i^  fer  further 
ptfbceedtegs  in  conformity  witb  this  opinion* 

tUfVWdtd  in  pait. 

Mr.  Juatice-LuBTOK^  dissenting* 

The  majority  seem  to  base  a  judgment  of  reversal  upon 
th^  assumption  that  the  court  below  interpreted  the  counts 
iiif-question  as  charging  all  the  elements  essential  to  a  tech- 
riical  "  corner j^'  To  this  view  of  the- opinion  of  the  court 
below  I  do  not  assent.  As  I  interpret  that  opinion  the  court 
held*  the  count  bad  because  it  did  not  charge  a  "  comer." 
Thus  interjjfrfeted  there  ^as  no  error  in  quashing  the  count. 
I  ftm  authoriited  to  say  that  the  Chief  Justice  concurs  in  this 
dibsent. 

.>fr«  Justke  Holmes  abo.dis9enta 


GOMPEES  V.  BUCKS  STOVE  &  RANGE  COMPANY.* 

CERTIORARI    TO   THE    COURT    OF     APPBAI4    OF    THE   DISTRICT   OF 

ooluhbia/ 

(No.  *72.    Argued  January  27,  30. 1911— Decided  May  15,  Ifijll.) 
(221  U.:  S.  418.] 

An  order  of  a  court  of  equity,  restraining  defendants  from  boycottix^ 
complainant  by  publishing  statemeut^  that  complainant  was  guilty 
of  unfair  trade,  does  not  amount  to  an  unconstitutional  abridgment 
of  free  8|>eeift;  the  question  Of  the' validity  of  the  order  InyOhres 
only  tha  po/^iBt  of  the.  court  to  en^olaJ  tbe  bi^cott^ 

Quwr^  as  to  what  constitutes  a  boycott  that  may  be  enjoined  by  a 
court  of  equity;  but,  in  order  that  it  may  be  enjoined,  it  must 

•For  cfiminal  cootedipt  ptoc^t^ngs-  (2Bd  U.  S.  604),  sete  p09t, 
page. 702V  ./  .        .. 

*  Syllabus  and  statements  of  argun^SHtft'Oopyj^ttbted,  1(911^  !by  Tha^ 
Banks  Law  Publishing  Company. 
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aEpt)Mr  that  tft<6)r^  is  a;  coDsptracy  caifskig'  irretutmble  damagifr  to 
con/ptalnant'i^  btiaittem  or  property. 

Wherfe  coadHiontt'^xist 'ttiat  Jmtify  the  enj^^nlng  of  a  boycott,  tlie 
puMication  and  use  of  letters,  circalars,  and  printed  matter  may 
constttutef^the  means  of  unlawfully  continuing  the  boycott  and 
amount  to  a  violation  of  the  order  of  Injunction; 

The  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  applies  to  any  unlawful  combination 
resulting  in  restraint  of  Interstate  commerce,  including  boycotts 
and  blacldlsting,  whether  made  effective  by  acts,  words,  or  printed 
matter.    Loewe  v.  Loiotof,  208  U.  S.  274. 

The  court's  protective  powers  Mtend  to  every  dcfv>ice  wfainby  prop- 
erty is  irreparably  damaged  or  interstate  conamaroe  restrained ; 
otherwise  the  Anti-Trust  Act  weald  be  rendered  impotent 

Society  itself  is  an  organiaation  and  does  not  object  to  organisations 
for  social,. religtoos,  business,  and  all  other  legal  purposes. 

Qd  appeal  against  unlawfully  exercising  power  of  organizations  it  Is 
the  duty  of  government  to  protect  the  one  against  the  many  as  w^ 
as  the  many  against  the  one. 

As  agreement  to  act  in  concert  oa  publication  e£  a  signal  makes  the 
wards  used  as  tHe  signal  amount  to  verbal  atsta^  and,  wJben  the 
faots  justify  it,  the  court  having  jurtediction  can  enjoin  the  use  of 
the  words  in  such  cenaectton ;  and  so  heid  as  to  words  "  unfair  " 
and  *'  we  don't  patronise  "  as  used  in  this  case  for  the  pujrpose  of 
continuing  a  boycott 

Civil  and  criminal  contempts  are  essentially  different  and  are  gov- 
erned by  different  rules  of  procedure. 

A  proceeding  instituted  by.  an  aggiieved  party  to  poBish  the  other 
[419]  party  for  contenipt  for  affirmatively  violating  an  injunction 
in  the  same  action  in  which  the  injunction  order  was  issued*  and 
praying  for  damages  and  costs,  is  a  dvll  proceeding  in  contenipt 
and  is  part  of  the  main  action,  and  the  court  can  not  punlali  the 
contempt  by  Imprisonment  for  a  definite  term ;  the  only  punishment 
is  by  ilAe  measured  by<the  pecuniary  injury  sustained. 

In  criminal  proceedings  for  conteitopt  the  party,  against  whom  the 
proceedlnga  are  instituted  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitittlonal  provisions  against  self-lncriminatiosi. 

There  is  a  substantial  variance  between  the  procedure  adopted  and 
punishment  Imposed,  when  a  punitive  sentence  awNropriate  only  to 
a  proceeding  for  criminal  contempt  is  impeaed  in  a  proceedings  In 
an  equity  action  for  the  remedial  relief. of  an  injored  partgc 

Where  the  main  suit  in  which  an  injunction  order  has  been  granted 
is  settled  and  discontinued,  every  proceeding  which  is  a  part 
thereof,  or  dependent  thereon,  is  also  necessarily  settled  as  between 
the  parties ;  and  so  ^eld  as  to  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  the  party 
aggrieved* 'agaimrt  the' other  party  for  violation  of  an  injunction. 

The  fact  that  the  party  aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  an  Injanotloii' 
deprives  himself,  by  settling  the  main  case,  of  the  right  to  pursue 
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the  Tiolator  tor  contengM-  does  not  prefvent  Uie  court;  wbon  order 
was  violated,  from  instituting  proceedings  to  vindicate  its  autbor- 
ity ;  and  in  this  case  the  dismissal  of  the  civil  contempt  proceedng 
is  without  prejudice  to  the  power  and  right  of  the  court  whose  in- 
junction was  violated  to  punish  for  contempt  by  proper  proceedin^L 
33  App.  D.  G.  516,  reversed, 

(57  L.  Bd.  707.«1 

[Injuncion — ^Against  Boycott — ^Vsbbal  Acts. — ^A   court  of  equity 
may  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  boycott,  although  spoken  words 
or  written  matter  were  used  as  one  of  the  instrumeitaUties  by 
which  the  boycott  was  made  effective. 
For  other  cases,  see  Injunction,  I  d,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ot  190& 

Appeal — In  GoimifPT  Pbogebdikg — ^Bcvebsibix  Bibob — Suttkncb  on 
Defbotivk  Count. — ^A  decree  adjudging  each  defendant  guilty  of 
the  independent  acts  set  out  in  separate  paragraphs  of  a  petition 
charging  them  with  contempt  of  an  injunction  order,  and  consoli- 
dating sentence  without  indicating  how  must  of  the  punishment 
was  imposed  for  the  disobedience  in  any  particular  instance,  shMild 
be  reversed  if  it  appears  that  t&e  defendants  have  been  senleDoed 
on  any  charge  which,  in  law  or  in  fact,  does  not  constitute  a  dis- 
obedience of  the  injunction.  « 

For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  VIII  m,  2,  in  Digest 
Sup.  Ot  1906. 

Contempt — Civil  ob  Cbiminal — Punishment. — ^A  punitive  sentence 
appropriate  <Hi]y  to  a  proceeding  at  law  for  criminal  contempt 
where  the  contempt  consisted  in  doing  that  which  had  been  pro- 
hibited by  an  injunction  could  not  properly  be  imposed  in  contempt 
proceedings  which  were  instituted,  entitled,  tried,  and,  up  to  the 
moment  of  sentence,  treated  as  a  part  of  the  original  cause  In 
equity. 
For  other  cases,  see  Contempt,  II  e,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct  1906. 

Contempt — Bffbct  oi*  Settlement  or  Main  Cause— Dibmibsai.. — 
A  proceeding  in  equity  for  civil  contempt  consisting  in  doing  that 
which  was  forbidden  by  an  injunction,  where  the  only  remedial 
relief  possible  was  a  fine  payable  to  the  complainant,  must  be 
dismissed  without  prejudice  to  the  power  and  right  of  the  court 
granting  the  injunction  to  punish  for  contempt  by  proper  pro- 
ceedings, where  there  has  been  a  complete  settlement  between 
the  parties  of  all  the  matters  involved  in  the  original  equity  cause.] 

«The  paragraphs  following,  in  brackets,  comprise  the  syllabus  of 
the  case  as  reported  in  volume  57,  page  797,  Lawyers  Edition,  Su- 
preme Court  Reports.  Syllabus  copyrighted*  1912,  191S»  by  The 
Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing  Company. 
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This  is  a  proceeding  to  reverse  a  judgment,  finding  that 
Samuel  Oompers,  John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison  were 
guilty  of  contempt  in  violating  the  terms  of  an  injunction 
restraining  them  from  continuing  a  boycott,  or  from  pub- 
lishing any  statement  that  there  was  or  had  been  a  boycott 
against  the  Bucks  Stove  &  Range  Company.  The  con- 
tempt case  grew  out  of  litigation  reported  in  38  App.  D.  C. 
83,  516.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  briefly  refer  to  the 
facts  set  out  in  that  record. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  composed  of  volun- 
tary associations  of  labor  unions  with  a  large  membership. 
It  publishes  the  American  Federationist,  which  has  a  wide 
circulation  among  the  public  and  the  Federa[4S01tion. 
Samuel  Gompers  is  president  and  editor  of  the  paper.  John 
Mitchell  is  vice  president  of  the  Federation  and  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  one  of  the  affiliated  unions. 
Frank  Morrison  has  charge  of  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 
The  Federation  had  a  difference  as  to  the  hours  of  labor 
with  the  Bucks  Stove  &  Bange  Company,  of  which  J.  W. 
Van  Cleave  was  president,  who  was  also  president  of  the 
American  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  controversy 
over  the  hours  of  work  resulted  in  a  boycott  being  declared 
against  the  Bucks  Stove  &  Range  Company,  and  it  was 
thereupon  declared  "Unfair"  and  was  published  in  the 
American  Federationist  on  the  "Unfair"  and  "We  don't 
patronize  "  lists.  The  company  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  its  bill  against  the  Federation, 
the  defendants  above  named  and  other  officers,  alleging  that 
the  defendants  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  restrain 
the  company's  State  and  interstate  business,  in  pursuance  of 
which  they  had  boycotted  it,  published  it  on  the  unfair 
lists,  and  had  by  threats  also  coerced  merchants  and  others  to . 
refrain  from  buying  Bucks'  products  for  fear  that  they 
themselves  would  be  boycotted  if  they  continued  to  deal 
with  that  company.  The  result  of  the  boycott  had  been  to 
prevent  persons  from  dealing  with  it  and  had  greatly  less- 
ened its  business  and  cay^ed  irreparable  damage. . 

After  a  lengthy  hearing,  the  court,  on  Deoember  18,  1907, 
signed  a  temporary  injunction,  whii^  became  effective  when 
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the  bond  required  was  given,  on-  December  Hie  83d.  The 
order  is  published  in  the  margiftj* 

[421]  Thereafter  testimony  was  regularly  taken,  and  on 
March  23,  1908,  the  injunction  was  made  permanent,  with 
provisions  almost  identical  with  the  temx)orary  order  of 
December  17, 1907. 

From  l^is  final  decree  ttiB  defigndanlts  appealed,  but  be- 
[482]  fore  a  deci»on  was  had  the  Bublrs  Stove  &  Bange 
Company  began  contempt  proceedings  by  filiiig  in  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  of  the  District   a   petition   entitled  ^^  Bucks 

*  Ordered  tbat  tbe  American  Fedeeatloa  ot  Labor,  Sanmel  Qoin* 
pers,  Frank  Morrisoa,  *  *  *  Jolm  Mitchell,  *  *  *  their  and 
each  of  their  agents,  servanta,  attorneys,  confederates,  and  any  and 
all  persons  acting  in  aid  of  or  in  conjunction  with  them  or  any  of 
them  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  restrained  and  enjoined  until  the  final 
deeree  hi  said  cause  from  conspiring,  agreeing,  or  combining  in  any 
manner  to  restrain,  obalvuct,  ordsstrDy  the  boafeMSs  ot  tkt  complain- 
ant, or  to  prevent  the  complainant  from  canyibg  on  the  same  with- 
out Interference  from  them  or  any  of  them,  and  from  iaterferiug  in 
any  manner  with  the  sale  of  the  product  of  the  complainant's  factory 
or  btisiness  by  defendants,  or  by  any  other  person,  i3rm,  or  corpora- 
tion, and  ft«m  declaring  or  threatening  any  boycott  against  the  com- 
plainant, er  Its  bUBlneBS,  or  Uiepredaet  of  Ite  factory^  or  against  any 
p^son,  flrm^'Or  corporation  engaged  la  handUng  or  setling  the  said 
product,  and  from  abetting,  aiding,  or  assisting  in  any  such  boycott, 
and  from  printing,  issuing,  publishing,  or  distributing  through  the 
malts,  or  in  any  other  manner,  any  copies  or  copy  of  the  American 
Federationlst,  or  any  other  printed  or  written  newspaper,  magazine, 
cinmlar^  letter,  or  other  doeument  or  instrument  whatsoever,  which 
shall  contain  or  in  any  manner  refer  to  tiie  name  of  the  complain* 
ant,  its  business,  or  its  product  in  the  "  We  don't  patiooUEe/'  or  the 
"  Unfair  '*  list  of  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  their  agents,  serv- 
ants, attorneys,  confederates,  or  other  person  or  persons  acting  in 
aid  of  or  in  conjunction  with  them,  or  which  contains  any  reference 
to  the  complaf bant,  its  bufrtness,  or  prodact  in  ccmaecttea  with  the 
term  "Unfliir"  or  with  the  "We  ddn't  tMttronlze"  list  or  with 
any  other  phrase,  word,  or  wocds*  o^  siaaUar  import,  and  Xtom  pub- 
lishing or  otherwise  drculating,  whether  hi- writing,  or  oraUj,  any 
statement  or  notice  of  any  kind  or  character  whatsoever,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  complainant's  customers,  or  of  dealers  or  tradesmen,  or 
the  public  to  any  boycott  against  the  complainant,  ltd  business,  or  its 
product,  or  that  the  same  are^  or  were,  arihavs'been  aeoiaied  to  be 
**  iMifair,''.  er. that  Jt .aiiooldfnot  4^/pundMnea  rar  aaalt:  la  or  handled  by 
any  dealer,  tradesman,  or  other  person  whomsoever,  or  by  the  pubUc, 
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^  Store  ft  Kange  GampaBy,  plaintiff,  tb.  The  Amerioan  EM- 
eration  of  Labw  ^^  oLj  defendants,  No.  27^6,  Equkjr,'' 
alleging  that  petitioner  had  ^  filed  in  this  eaose  ilsorigbMil 
bill  of  complaint,  naming  as  .  def  endbtnte^  among  otbns, 
Samuel  Gompers,  Frank  fMorrkon,  and  John  Mitchell.''  All 
of  the  record  and  testimony  in.  the  original  oause  was  made 
a  part  of  the  petition,  as  follows: 

^^  Reference  is  hereby  made  to  the  original  bill  aaid  ediib- 
its  filed  in  support  of  the  same,  the  answer  and  amended 
answer  of  the  defendants,  the  testimony  taken  on  both  sides, 

or  any  representation  or  statement  of  like  effect  and  import,  for  the 
purpose  of,  or  tending  to,  any  injury  to  or  Interference  with  the  com- 
plainant's business,  or  with  the  free  and  unrestricted  sale  of  Its  prod- 
uct, or  of  coercing  or  Induclag  any  dealer,  person^  arni»  or  corpocatlim, 
or  the  pudUc,  not  to  purchase,  use,  buy,  trade  ia,  deal  »a»  or  have  in 
possession  stoves,  ranges,  heating  apparatus,  or  other  product  of  the 
complainant,  and  from  threatening  or  Intimidating  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever  from  buying,  selling,  or  otherwise  deiiling  In  the 
complainant's  product,  either  directly  or  through  orders,  direetlons, 
or  suggestions  to  committees,  isssodatilons,  iQffletfs,'iageiits,  or  otliers, 
ior  tke  performance  of  any  such  acts  or  threats  as  hereia  above -speci- 
fied, and  from  in  any  manner  whatsoever  impedin^i  4>b8tru€ting,;  inter- 
fering with  or  restraining  the  complainant's  business,  trade,  or  com- 
merce, whether  in  the  State  of  Missouri  or  in  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere  wheresoevesr,  and  from 
solicUing^  directing,  aiding,  assisting,  or  abetting  any  person  or  -fsr- 
aons,  compaiiy,  or  corporation  to  do  or  cause  to  be  done  .any  of  tiie 
acts  or  things  aforesaid. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  by  the  court  that  this  order  shall  be  in 
full  force,  obligatory  and  binding  upon  the  said  defendants  and  each 
of  them  and  their  said  officers,  members,  agents,  servants,  attoiteeys, 
confederates,  and  all  persons  acting  in<akl  of  or  in  coojunttlon  with 
them,  upon  tSie  service  of  a  copy  thereof  iqpon.  them  or  their  solicitors 
or  BoUcttor  of  lecord  in  this  cause:  Pravi^ied,  The  complainant  shall 
first  execute  and  file  in  this  cause,  with  a  surety  or  sureties  to  be 
approved  by  the  court,  or  one  of  the  justices  thereof,  an  undertaking 
to  make  good  to  the  defendants  all  daaiage  by  them  suffered  or  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  wrongfally  and  Inequitably' suing  oat'this  injunc- 
tion, and  stlpotetiag-  that  the  damages  niiy  he  ascentained  in  such 
<  manner  as  the  justice  of  this  court  shall  direct,,  and  that,  on  dissolv- 
ing the  injunction,  he  may  give  judgment  thereon  against  the  princi- 
pal and  sureties  for  said  damages  in  the  decree  itself  dissolving  the 
injunction. 
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the  origiiml  order  refitraining  and  enjoining  the  defendants 
pendente  lUe^  and  the  final  decree  in  the  cause,  and  ea4di  and 
eyery  other  paper  and  proceeding  in  this  cause  from  the 
institution  of  the  suit  to  the  filing  of  this  [433]  petition, 
tfhd  it  is  prayed  that  the  same  may  be  taken  and  read  as  a 
part  hereof  at  any  and  all  hearings  upon  this  petition, 
whether  in  this  court  or  on  appeal  from  its  decision  herein 
rendered." 

Some  of  the  publications  were  dhiarged  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  temporary  injuncticm,  dated  December 
23,  1907,  and  others  were  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
final  decree,  dated  March  23, 1908. 

The  petition  set  out  in  nine  distinct  paragraphs  the 
speeches,  edit(»rials,  and  publications  made  at  different  times 
by  the  several  defendants,  charging  that  in  each  instance 
they  continued  and  were  intended  to  continue  the  boycott, 
and  to  republish  the  fact  that  the  complainant  was  or  had 
been  on  the  ^'  unfair  list."  It  concluded  by  alleging  that  by 
the  devices,  means,  speedies,  and^ublications  set  forth,  and 
in  contempt  of  court,  the  defendants  had  disobeyed  its  orders 
and  violated  the  injunction.  The  prayer  was  (1)  that  the 
.  defendants  be  required  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
be  attached  for  contempt  and  adjudged  by  the  court  to  be 
in  contempt  of  its  order  and  its  decree  in  this  cause  and  be 
punished  for  the  same.  (2)  And  that  petitioner  may  have 
such  other  and  further  relief  as  the  nature  of  its  case  may 
require,  (Signed :  Bucks  Stove  &  Range  Company,  by  J.  W. 
Van  Cleave,  president.)  It  was  also  sworn  to  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  signed  by  its  solicitors. 

A  rule  to  show  cause  issued,  requiring  each  of  the  defend- 
ants to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  adjudged  to  be  in 
contempt  and  be  pimished  for  the  same.  Each  of  the  de- 
fendants answered  under  oath,  and,  as  treating  the  contempt 
proceeding  as  a  part  of  the  original  cause,  admitted  the  alle- 
gations as  to  the  history  of  the  litigation  in  paragraphs  2,  3, 
4,  and  5  of  the  petition,  but  "  for  greater  accuracy  refer  to 
the  record  in  this  cause."  Publications  were  admitted  but 
explained.  Each  of  the  defendants  denied  under  oath  that 
he  had  been  in  disregard  or  [424]  contempt  of  the  court's 
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order  and  denied  that  any  of  the  acts  and  charges  com- 
plained of  constituted  a  violation  of  the  order.  There  were 
several  issues  of  fact  on  which  much  evidence  was  taken. 
This  related  to  the  question  of  intent,  and  whether  there 
had  been  a  purpose  and  plan  to  evade  any  injunction  which 
might  be  granted.  There  was  also  an  issue  as  to  whether 
John  Mitchell  had  put  a  resolution  to  the  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers;  whether  Samuel  Gompers  and  Frank 
Morrison  had  rushed  the  mailing  of  the  January  issue  of  the 
American  Federationist,  on  December  22,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
injunction  dated  December  17,  which  became  operative  on 
giving  bond  by  complainant  on  December  28;  and  also 
whether  they  had  thereafter  sold  and  circulated  copies  of 
this  issue  containing  the  Bucks  Stove  Company  on  the 
"Unfair"  and  "We  don't  patronize"  list.  Evidence  was 
taken  partly  by  deposition,  partly  before  an  examiner  in 
chancery. 

Each  of  the  defendants  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the 
complainant,  and  each  tei^fied  as  to  facts  on  which  the 
allegation  of  intent  or  evasion  was  based,  and  as  to  the 
publications,  speeches,  and  resolutions  which  he  was  accused 
of  having  made,  and  which  the  petition  alleged  constituted 
an  act  of  disobedience  and  contempt  of  court 

The  court  made  a  special  finding  as  to  two  of  the  nine 
charges,  and  then  found  that  all  three  of  the  defendants 
were  guilty  of  the  several  acts  charged  in  paragraphs  17 
and  26;  that  respondents  Gompets  and  Morrison  were  guilty 
of  the  several  acts  charged  in  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth 
paragraphs;  that  respondent  Morrison  was  guilty  of  the  acts 
charged  in  the  twenty-fifth  paragraph;  and  that  respond* 
ent  Gompers  was  guilty  of  the  several  acts  charged  in  the 
paragraphs  19, 21, 22,  and  2B.  The  finding  concluded :  ^  The 
court  being  fully  advised  in  the  premises,  it  is  by  it,  this 
twenty-^hird  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908,  considered  that 
the  said  respondents,  Samuel  [426]  Gompers,  Frank  Mor- 
rison, and  John  Mitchell,  are  guilty  of  contempt  in  their  said 
disobedience  of  the  plaiil  mandates  of  the  said  injunctions; 
and  it  is  therefore  ordered  and  adjudged  that  the  said 
.respondent,  Frank  Morrison,  be  confined  and  impiisoned 
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inihB  United  JBtatce  jail  in.  the  District  of  Columbia:  lea 
and  during  a  period  of  six  montba;  thsat  theeaid  reepondent, 
John  Mitchell,  be  confined  uad  imprisoned  in  the  said  jail 
for  and  during  a  period  of  nine  months;  and  that  the  le- 
qnmdent,  Samuel  Gompers,  be  confined  and  imprisoned  in 
the  aaid  jail  for  and  during  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
said  imprisonment  as  to  each  of  said  reiqwndents  to  take 
effect  from  and  including  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  said 
respective  respondents  at  said  jail.'' 

On  the  same  day  the  defendants  entered  an  appeal,  which 
was  allowed,  and  bail  fixed.  After  notice  to  the  defendants 
the  complainant  moved  '^  the  court  to  amend  or  supplement 
its  decree  by  awarding  to  it  its  costs  against  the  defendants 
under  the  proceedings  in  contempt  against  them."  This 
motion  was  granted  in  an  order  which  recited  that  '^  upon 
consideration  of  the  motion  of  complainant,  filed  in  the 
above  cause  for  award  of  its  costs  in  the  contempt  proceed- 
ings in  said  cause  against  the  defendants,  Samuel  Gompers, 
John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison,  and  after  argument  by 
the  solicitors  of  the  respective  parties^  the  motion  is  panted, 
and  it  is  ordered  ttafat  the  complainant,  the  Bucks  Stove  A 
Bange  Con^pany,  do  recover  against  ih%  defendants  named 
its  costs  in  the  saad  coojtempt  proceeding,  to  be  taxed  by  the 
jetork,' and  that  it  have  execution  therefor  as  at  law." 

The  parties  also  entered  into  a  stipulati<m,i  the  material 
.portions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

''For  th&.purpese  of  Jivoiding  unnecessary  cost  in  the 
,  matter  of .  the  appeal  by  the  defendants,  Samuel  Gompers, 
John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison,  from  the  judjgment 
against  them  under  the  contempt  proceedings  in  thcoabave 
entitled  cause,  it  i«  stipulated  that,  *  *  *  with  [^^\  the 
•approval  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  record  in^ , tbe  .above 
cause  [Bucks  Stove  <b  Range  Co.  v.  American  Peder<Uion 
of  Labor  et  al]  *  *  *  mayberead  fromby  eelthertpartry 
to  the  appeal  in  said  contempt  proceedivgs,  in  so  far  as  tbe 
.same  may  be  relevant, and  materilJt  wdth  like  effect  as  if 
the  said; record  offtbe(Mriginal;ieaiiae^rwere  tmbcaeed  ia.the 
transcript,  in  the  appeel  .IriNB.ithe  <aa«l  coatatnplt  ipro- 
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This  stipulation  was  signed  by  counsel  for  the  defendants 
and  for  the  Bucks  Stove  &  Sange  Co. 

The  petition  in  the  contempt  proceeding,  the  answer, 
orders,  final  decree,  amended  decree,  and  stipulation  were 
all  entitled  in  the  original  cause,  "Bucks  Stove  &  Kange 
Company  v.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Samuel 
Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  Frank  Morrison,  et  aiy  The 
appeal  papers  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  were, 
and  those  here  on  certiorari  are,  entitled  "  Samuel  Gompers, 
John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison,  appellants,  v.  The 
Bucks  Stove  &  Bange  Company." 

On  December  &3i  1908,  the  defendants  were  found  guilty 
of  contempt,  and  on  the  same  day  they  appealed.  On  Mardi 
26, 1909,  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  its  decision  in  favor 
of  the  Bucks  Stove  Company  on  the  appeal  from  the  decree 
of  March  2d,  1908,  and  found  that  the  decree  was,  in  some 
respect,  erroneous,  and  modified  it  accordingly.  From  that 
decision  both  parties  appealed  to  this  court,  the  Biicks  Stove 
Company  contending  that  it  was  error  to  modify  in  any 
respect;  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  et  al.  contending 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  erred  in  not  reversing  and  setting 
aside  as  a  whole  the  decree  granting  the  injunction. 

There  subsequently  came  on  to  be  heard  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  appeal  from  the 
decree  in  the  contempt  proceeding.  On  that  hearing  the 
Bucks  Stove  &  Eange  Company  moved  to  dismiss  the  appeal, 
because  the  evidence  had  not  been  incorporated  [427]  in 
a  bill  of  exceptions,  claiming  that  it  was  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding and  was  governed  by  the  practice  applicable  to  law 
cases.  This  motion  was  resisted  by  the  defendants,  who 
contended  that  the  contempt  proceedings  were  a  part  of 
the  equity  cause  and  that  the  case  was  to  be  gchrertied  by 
equity  practice,  in  which  the  whole  record  could  be  examined 
on  appeal. 

The  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  prooeedlng  wafi  for 
criminal  contempt  and  that  f  or  waot  of  a  bill  •!  esdeptions 
it  ooald  not  examine  the  testimony,  but  must  tiMit  the  find- 
ings of  fact  by  the  judge  as  conelusiTe  and  limit  its  con- 
sideration to  die  question  whether  as  a. matter  of  law  the 
S6826''— vot4-17 i» 
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petition  chiargect  and  the  finding  found  acts  which  amounted 
to  a  violation  of  the  injunction.  It  held  that  some  of  the 
facts  alleged  difl  constitute  a  good  charge  of  contempt,  and 
as  each  of  the  defendants  were  found  to  be  guilty  of  at  least 
one  of  such  acts  of  disobedience  constituting  a  violation  of 
the  injunction  and  a  contempt  of  court,  it  held  that  the  con- 
viction must  be  sustained.  This  ruling  was  put  on' the 
ground  that  on  a'  general  verdict  of  guilty,  the  conviction 
and  sentence  on  kn  indictment  containing  several  counts, 
some  of  which  were  bad,  must  stand,  if  those  which  were 
good  would  sustain  the  sentence.    It  therefore  not  only 

'  refused  to  examine  the  evidence  to  determine  whether  the 
proof  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  conviction,  but  it  also 
declined  to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  the  other  charges  in 
the  petition  of  which  the  defendants  were  also  found  guilty. 
It  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  defendants  thereupon  applied  for  and  obtained 
a  writ  of  certiorari. 

The  appeal  and  cross  appeal  in  the  original  cause  of  the 
JSttcka  Stove  <&  Range  Company  v.  The  American  Federa- 
tion  of  Labor  et  al,  were  heard  here  together.    During  the 

.,. argument  it  appeared  that  the  parties  had  settled  their  dif- 
.^erenoes  and,  on  the  ground  that  the  questions  were  moot, 
[428]  this  court  dismissed  both  appeals.     219  XT.  S.  581. 

.Following  this  disposition  of  those  appeals,  and  on  the  same 
day,  the  contempt  case  was  called,  and  was  argued  by  cpunsel 
for  the  Bucks  Stove  &  Bange  Company  and  oounsel  for 
Sa;aiuel  Gompers,  Frank  Morrison,  and  John  MitcheU. 

i(r.  ^Iton  B.  Parker  for  pketitioneij,  with  whom  Mr.  Jack- 
so(n  H.  Ralstonf^  Mr.,  F^  U.  Siddonsp  Mr.  W.  E.  Richar^on^ 
\ '  and  Mr.  John  T.  Walker  were  on  the  brief,  for  plaintiff  in 
error: 

'  Pi!^oc6ecHnge  for  eiibt^m|A  k^  of 'tw<^  olakses— 4ho9e'ip^>06e- 
'OCit0d>to  ^rei^erVe  flie  power  And  Vindicate  the  dig^ty  of  the 
^  obUrt^  And  to  pmW  for  disobedience  of  their  ox^fcis,  and 
'*tilo6^  iiistitbtied  to  predeinre  Mid  en'f orce  the  I'ights  difpdvate 
'^]|)arties  toiadits'^Bd  toicdnpel  obedience  to  orders  end  de- 
crees made  to  enforce  the  rights  4md  admkiistor  the  remedies 
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to  Whi^h  ttie  c<rtfrt  has  foiind  Hhtm  to  be  e^MM.  The  fbr- 
mer  are  criminal  and  punitive  in  their  nature;  and  the  Qov- 
ernment,  the  couH;,  and  the  pe<^Ie  are  interc^st^d  in  their 
'prdseeution.  Theiiattfer  are  divil,' remedial,  ahd 'coercive  in 
their  nature  and  the  pa'ftj^  generally  interested  in  their 
'  CDndnet  and  pi^dsecutibn  are  the  individuals  whose  private 
rights  and  remedies  they  were  instituted  to  protect  ar*  'ta- 

*  force.    In  re  Nevitt^  li7  Fed.  Rep.  448;  460,  ahd  cases  cited. 

This  clasBification  of,  or  distinction  between,  civil  and 
crimihal  contempts  was  quoted  with  approval  by  this  i6o6rt 
in  Bese^tte  v.  W.  B.  Conkey  Co.^  194  XJ.  S.  828.  The  6)urt 
adds  thiftt  it  may  not  be  Hlways  easy  to  classify  a  particular 

*  act  as  belongihg  to  either  oiie  of  these'  two  classes.  It  may 
partake  of  the  charact^istics  of  both.  A  si^ificant  and 
generally  determinative  feature  is  that^  the  act  is  by  one 
party"  to  a  suit  in  disobedience  of  a  special  order  made  in 
behalf  bf  the  other,  quoting  approvingly  from  In  re  Dbbsj 

'  IM  IT.  S.  564. 

The  case  at  bar  is  clearly  withm  the  d^fihitions  of  a 
[429 J  civil  cohtempt  as  set  forth  in  'these  contrbllihg 
authorities.  It  was  instituted 'by  a 'j^etitibn  made  by  ttie 
Bucks' Stove '&  Sange  Company;  was' totitled  in  the  k6tion 

"which  had  resulted  in  tKe  order  arid  ddcree  which  ttiri  jieti- 
tioner  clairted'th^^ defendants  Goriii)ehi, 'Mitchell,  and  Mor- 

'  rison  had  disobej^ed ;  aisked  that  all  t^e  pleadin'gs,  testimony, 
and  proceedings  'in  the  action  be  deemed  'incorporated  in 

'  the'petition  and'tHken  and  redd  as  a  part  thereof;  pfayed 
that  the  defeiidants  be  punished  for  a  violation  of  the  oiiler 
dnd  decree'  and  that  petitioner  should  haVe  siich  other  ahd 
further  relief  as  the  Mature  of  its  ckse  faiay  require.  The 
petition  was  presented  to  the  iSupreme  Court,  sitting  as 
a  coiirt'  of  equity,  befbrci  one  of  the  justices  Ihetcof ,  acting 
as  a  cliancelFor; 'it  Was  entitled  in  the  equity  cause  and 

*  marked  **In  Equity'*;  it  was  conducted  ft^m  its  begin- 
'  nihg  to  its*  c'onclusibii  kcioMihg  to  equity  rules ;  all  the  tes- 
timony ,was  taken  befo;*^  examiners  as  in  chancery  practice; 

'  it  was  all  taken 'down  In'  writiiug  and  reported  to  the  court ; 

there  tr  as  never  an  '6t)pdrtunity  or  occasion  to  except  to  ahy 
'ruling  of  the'  coVirt'iri^the 'rejection  or  the' admission  'of 

testimony;  the  hearing^ was  had  upon'  the  t^sGmohy  ihua 
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reported,  and  it  wae  upon  that  teetinuny  that  the  decree 
or  judgment  or  sentence  was  based. 

The  courts  below  erred,  therefore,  in  holding  the  pro- 
ceeding to  be  one  for  the  presentation  of  a  criminal  con- 
tempt, and  hence  a  reversal  should  follow. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  also  fell  into  error  in  refusing  to 
consider  the  evidence  which  the  defendants  contend  shows 
that  there  was  no  violation  of  either  the  order  or  decree. 
The  reason  assigned  by  it  for  its  action  was  that  ezceptions 
were  necessary  to  bring  up  the  record.  But  exertions  are 
neither  necessary  nor  permissible  according  to  the  course 
and  practice  in  equity,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  a  pro- 
ceeding in  equity  and  conducted  according  to  its  rules  from 
beginning  to  end  by  both  court  and  counsel.  Hence  a  re- 
reversal  is  required* 

[430]  If  the  court  should  conclude  that  it  is  nevertheless 
its  duty  to  examine  into  the  merits  to  see  whether  a  different 
result  would  have  been  required,  and  examination  be  made 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  we  urge  that  the  record  does  not 
disclose  a  violation  of  either  the  order  or  decree  by  these 
defendants.  On  the  appeal  from  the  final  decree  in  the 
action  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  certain  provisions 
of  the  decree  were  in  excess  of  the  power  of  the  court 
because  it  deprived  the  defendants  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech,  and  modi- 
fied it  accordingly.  It  is  settled  in  thiis  court  that  in  a  case 
or  proceeding  within  its  jurisdiction  as  to  parties  and  sub- 
ject-matter, if  the  court  makes  an  order  in  excess  of  its 
power  it  is  void.  Ea  parte  Rowland^  104  U.  S.  604;  Ex 
parte  Harding,  120  U.  S.  782;  In  re  AyreSy  123  U.  S.  243; 
Ex  parte  Terry ,  128  U.  S.  289. 

We  urge  that  the  provisions  the  court  held  to  be  void 
were  so  interwoven  with  the  valid  provisions  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  without  destroying  th^  gioneral  scheme 
and  purpose  of  the  decree,  and  hence  that  the  entire  decree 
should  be  held  to  be  void. 

If,  however,  this  position  should  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court,  we  claim  that  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fendants must  be  tested  by  the  decree  as  modified  by  the 
Cpurt  of  Appeals  and  iiot  a9  made,  by  the  trial  pourt    Thus 
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tested  it  will  appear  that  these  defendants  did  not  offend 
against  either  the  letter  or  spirit  oi  the  decree*  It  is  true 
that  the  name  of  the  Bucks  Stove  ft  Bange  Company  did 
appear  in  the  ^^We  don't  patronize"  list  of  the  American 
Federationist  after  the  order  was  made  forbidding  it  But 
it  also  appears  that  this  was  before  the  date  when  the 
order  became  effective  by  its  very  terms,  Certainly  the  de- 
fendants cannot  be  held  to  have  violated  the  order  before 
it  became  operative.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that 
never  after  the  order  went  into  effect  was  such  a  publica- 
tion made.  None  of  the  other  publica[481]tions  and 
speeches  complained  of  offend  against  the  decree  as  modified 
by  the  Court  of  Appeala 

If  this  court  finds  otherwise,  the  decrees  of  contempt 
should  nevertheless  be  vacated  because  they  embrace  find- 
ings of  which  contempt  was,  but  can  not  lawfully  be  predi- 
cated. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  learned  justice  did  not 
base  this  unusual  and  excessive  punishment  in  part  upon 
these  findings,  for  he  says  necessarily  that  he  did  when 
he  presents  them  as  a  portion  of  the  foundation  of  his  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  Daniel  Davenport  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Darlington  for  re- 
spondent : 

The  willful  violation  of  an  injunction  by  a  party  to  a 
cause  is  a  contempt  of  court  constituting  a  specific  criminal 
offense.  Bullock  v.  Westinghoase  Co.,  129  Fed.  Bep.  107; 
Ex  parte  Kearney  7  Wheat.  38,  42;  New  Orleans  v.  Steam- 
ship Co.y  20  Wall.  387,  392;  Hayes  v.  Fischer^  102  U.  S,  121. 

The  proceeding  to  punish  for  a  contempt  is  in  its  nature 
a  criminal  proceeding,  whether  the  result  be  only  punish- 
ment of  the  party  for  the  insult  to  the  court,  or  whether 
a  part  of  the  punishment  is  by  way  of  a  fine  payable  to  the 
party  injured  as  compensation  for  the  damages  inflicted 
upon  him  by  the  contemptuous  act  The  fact  that  the  pun- 
ishment operates  remedially  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding.  Punishment  for  doing  an  act  forbidden 
by  the  injunction  is  entirely  different  from  punishment 
as  a  means  of  coercion  to  compel  the  doing  of  something 
commanded.    The  latter  pnooeeding  is,  properly  q[>eaking, 
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one- for  a^aivil  contempt^  the  fannef  4»De  ior,  i|.jcriininml  ooib- 
tempt.  Tke  nature  of  the  proceedxBg  xsan  readity.  be  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  the  charge  made.  li  it^is  for 
the  doing  of  an  act  forbidden,  it  :is  clearly  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, and  not  one  for  a  civil  contempt.  It  is  perfectly 
apparent  from  the  allegations  of  [482]  ^e  complaint,  the 
answers  of  the  defendants,  and  the  punishment  the  court 
inflicted,  that  the  parties  concerned  all  regarded  the  pro- 
ceeding as  one  for  the  punishment  of  the  accused  for  doing 
what  they  were  commanded  not  to  do.  The  prayer  annexed 
to  the  complaint,  was  that  they  be  punished  for  their  con- 
tempt. It  is  true  that  the  complainant  asked  for  such  fur- 
ther relief  as  the  court  might  allow  as  the  nature  of  its 
case  may  require.  Inasmuch  as  the  thing  complained  of 
was  an  act  forbidden  to  be  done,  the  only  relief  possible 
was  a  fine  payable  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  punishment  for  the 
contempt.  Many  cases  sanctioned  by  this  court  approve 
of  such  joint  punishment.  In  re  Chrisiensen  Engineering 
Co.y  194  U.  S.  458,  and  cases  cited. 

In  a  criminal  proceeding  to  punish  for  a  contempt  for 
the  violation  of  an  injunction,  no  particular  method  is  nec- 
essary to  be  pursue^  in  bringing  the. matter  to  the  attenti^pn 
of  the  court.  Any  sworn  statement  setting  forth  the  facts 
is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  court  to  proceed  to  investigate 
the  charge.  A  rule  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be.pun- 
islied  for  his  contempt  is  sufficient  to  bring  him  before 
the  court,  although  an  attachment  may  be  granted  in  the 
first  instance,  where  the  case  is  urgent  and  the  contempt 
flagrant.  The  trial  may  be  had  on  answers,  counter-afii- 
davits,  or  some  other  form  of  pleading  presented  as  a  de- 
fense. The  defendant  must  be  given  opportunity  to  make 
explanation  or  defense.  The  court  may  adopt  such  mode 
of  trial  as  in  its  discretion  it  sees  fit,  in  order  to  determine 
the  fact  of  the  contempt,  provided  due  regard  is  had  to  the 
essential  rules  that  obtain  in  the  matter  of  contempts.  Par* 
ticular  questions  or  issues,  upon  which  to  take  testimony, 
may  be  referred  to  a  referee,  master,  or  other  designated 
person.  The  accusations  must  be  supported  by  evidence 
sufficient  to  convince  the  mind  of  the  trier  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  of  Ihe  actual  gniH  of  the  accused.  ^If  satisfied  "of 
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the  gaUJk  of  4;he  1 AS9^]  .9h9cu0e4,  ihe  court  cap.  ^d  ,biia.  guiU? 
and  inflict  thft.piyirf)i»»njt^.eitjter  wboU;  btji.^fJLof  fii^^;Oi^ 
iipiur^imi^nt.  foe  tl^  piiblks .  oflfifia^^^  or .  partially  for  t^e 
b^efit  of  ttie  (M^nplai^n^t-    And,  ii^  .8i}(^  PrPP^ifg^  ^t  is, 
perfectly  p]^p^r  and  W>(  lu^uana],  as  a.par^  of  the  p^i^^-,. 
n^a^t^to  award  bia  coste  j;^  the  coipplain^nt, 

TtiA^roq^rd  in,  thia  c^f^.  s^^a.tbai^.all;  tbes^  r^uir^opentfi.^ 
of  ibfi  laF  warja,djrty.  obs^ypdaod^tl^e  jighte  p;^  li^^acpuse^, 
PTOP^rty  safWWiJ?d^4-.  Th^  coii|*^\ proper} j.fqun4(t^i^  a^:. 
cwpd  guil^  of  .coQtempt  o^  i\^  a^t^ritjy  and  ee^ton^  ^^ffl^. 
to,  j^ile  Alth<>\igK  it  n^ig]^  Mve  done  so  in,  this  proojqe^ing^ 
it  did  xu)^  howi^ver,  Jfiiiejthe  d^feiM}^^  ^^  pai^  ^^  )^^.P^i^7.j 
ishmeiMi  a  sum  payable, to  the  fxw^plAiiia^,  ct^Fpep^hy/^^y  ,ot . 

COfllfr. 

Although  the.oont^ippt^  consigti^  ix^  a  violfttion,  of  an,  in,- . 
junction  gi:«,nted  by. a  wjirt.  o^^ie^qiyty)  siii^.th^  proqejdding^j 
foirits  puniahii^fnt.is  one  of  Ip^Wii  rey^F.  W  ,l;»,^»d  opjy  by , 
writ  of  error  and  not  by  appeal,  and,  as  in  other  law,<^^e%.a 
bill  of  ^ceptions  is  necessary  to  ^^i^i^.  wy  cI^^in^d^.i^Tfr 
not  .otherwi^  apparent .  on  th^  .f aoe^  d, .  th^  recp^d.    C.a^H- 
n^ntal  Gin  Co,  v,  Mmtay^  162  Fed,  Rep^  873, 

.  Since  th^rQ  is  no  bilji  of  ^exe^ptipns  h^e  thi^  court  is  cqu- 
fijBi^  (therefore  to  a  review  of  the^su^^ieney  of  the  avert 
meats  of  the  complaint^  the  answersi  apd  the  judgment. of , 
the  court  thereon..  It  can  not  undertake  to  determine,  the. 
fact  of  guilt  or  innocence,  nor.undetiak^.ta  rey^iew,  rulings^qn 
qua9tions  of  evidence-.  But  it.CfV^  prpSMei^ly.royiew  th^  jt^p ^ 
qufistions  about  Mihich  there  is  serious  controver^r  h^reL 
Was  the  original  order  of  the  injunction  void  ;for  want  ol 
aujj^Onty  in  the  eomrt  to  grant, the  injunction  which  wfus 
vi^t^d9  W<1  ^^^  the  court  exceed  its  authority  ia  punishing 
tb^  fqr.its  violati<»it 

The  injunction  which  the  defendants  violated  was.vfilid.. 
It «foirbade. the  defendants  to  carryion  a.boy/e^tii.agaipq^.the 
complainant  b^r  any  mw^  w^^l^^v^  %s^.  piurAioiiiarly; , 
[494]  by  putting  its  na^e. on  anjMolaAr.iiat^pMbli^ling.it^j^^ 
unfajLr,.  sending,  .out  boycott  circulara»  oi:jb^^,apy«aff^  wh^t-j 
ever,,  verbal  oir  <^eR^iafw  i&Pitii^ft  ot^en.to  .^gMP  ini.pri. 
carqy.ition.    This  .was  a  perfectly  I^gjitim^t^i  ez^nqisi), of> 
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by  nnmerous  precedents,  and  not  interfering  in  the  least 
with  any  le^timate  use  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

That  the  boycott  was  illegal;  that  a  peison  threatened 
with  irreparable  injury  to  his  business  or  property  by 
a  boycott  has  the  right  to  go  into  a  eourt  of  equity  for 
protection  from  it;  that  the  court  has  the  right  and  power 
to  enjoin  the  prosecution  of  the  boycott;  that  the  court, 
in  thus  enjoining  the  boycott,  can  enjoin  every  act  that 
may  be  resorted  to  in  carrying  it  out,  including  all  verbal 
and  written  acts,  and  particularly  putting  the  victim  on 
an  unfair  list,  sending  out  boycott  notices  and  circulars, 
maUng  Speeches  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  boy- 
cott, etc.,  for  without  this  power  to  prevent  such  publica- 
tions it  could  not  stop  the  boycott;  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  free  speech  and  free  press  does  not  extend 
to  secure  immunity  to  the  boyeotter  in  such  cases,  is  so 
well  settled  and  declared  by  f^e  courts  as  to  render  cita- 
tions unnecessary. 

If  the  injunction  in  this  case  had  been  erroneous,  it  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  tilie  ncoused  to  obey  it  and  for  the 
disobedience  they  would  have  been  properly  punished.  It 
is  only  void  injunctions  which  parties  are  at  liberty  to 
disobey.  An  injunction  erroneous  but  not  void  must  be  as 
scrupulously  obeyed  as  one  entirely  valid.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  contention  here  that  this  injunction  was 
void.  The  court  confessedly  had  jurisdicti<m  of  the  parties 
and  of  the  subject-matter  of  tlvB  cause,  and  in  granting  the 
injunction  it  exercised  its  power  in  conformity  with  the 
well-settled  practice  of  equity  courts. 

The  court  did  not  exceed  its  authority  in  the  puniah- 
[4S6]  ment  it  inflicted.  It  was  not  excessive.  Savin,  Peti-^ 
Honer,  131  U.  S.  270;  United  States  v.  Sweeny,  95  Fed.  Bep. 
462,  467. 

And  thcWgh  the  proceeding  was  begun  at  the  instance  of 
the  Bucks  Company,  and  the  procedure  thereafter  was 
such  as  the  record  shows  it  to  hiwe  bem,  the  precedents 
clearly  show  that  the  court  was  well  within  itd  authority 
in  proceeding  to  inflict  the  pimishnMut  it  did  ifsr  vindicating 
its  dignity.  It  was  a  proceeding  on  its  face  looking  towards 
puirishim^nt,  tely  pmaOlsn^U   llMe  Wiia  absohrtely  notb- 
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ing  in  the  case  which  could  suggest  to  the  court  or  the  ac- 
cused that  the  party  was  seeking  coercion  of  the  accused  into 
doing  something  which  they  had  been  commanded  to  dp.  It 
can  ohly  be  by  a  forced  construction,  violating  the  plain  ' 
provisions  of  the  whole  record,  that  even  a  plausible  conten- 
tion can  be  made  that  this  was  a  proceeding  for  a  civil  con- 
tempt. To  reach  such  a  conclusion  it  would  be  necessarjr  to 
ignore  the  manifest  difference  between  punishing  the  ac- 
cused by  a  fine  payable  to  the  complainant  by  way  of  repara- 
tion for  the  violation  of  the  injunction,  and  fining  or  impris- 
oning him  to  compel  the  performance  of  an  act  he  had  been  ' 
ordered  to  do. 

Mr.  Justice  Lamab,  after  making  the  foregoing  statement, 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  defendants,  Samuel  Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  and 
Frank  Morrison,  were  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  in 
making  certain  publications  prohibited  by  an  injunction 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  They 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twelve,  nine,  and  six 
months,  respectively,  and  this  proceeding  is  prosecuted  to 
reverse  that  judgment. 

The  order  alleged  to  have  been  violated  was  granted  in 
the  equity  suit  of  the  ^^Sucks  Stove  A  Range  Company  v. 
[436]  The  American  Federation  of  LaT>or  and  others^  in 
which  the  court  issued  an  injunction  restraining  all  the 
defendants  from  boycotting  the  complainant,  or  from  pub- 
lishing or  otherwise  making  any  statement  that  the  Bucks 
Stove  &  ilange  Company  was,  or  had  been,  on  the  "Un- 
fair" or  "We  don't  patronize"  lists.  Some  months  later 
the  complainant  filed  a  petition  in  the  cause,  alleging  that 
the  three  defendants  abov^  named,  parties  to  the  original 
cause,  in  contempt  of  court  and  in  violation  of  its  order, 
had  disobeyed  the  injunction  by  publishing  statements 
which  either  directly  or  indirectly  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Bucks  Stove  &  Range  Company  was  on  the 
"Unfair''  list,  and  that  they  had  thereby  continued  the 
boycott  which  had  been  enjoined. 
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The  4®f<Bndants  file^  sfspiirate  aiiswers  under. oaUi^  an^^ 
each  denied:  (1)  That  they  hud  been  in  cQ^iempt^  or  4^^7{. 
gard  of  tl>e  court^s  orders;   (2)  that  the  statements  cppi- 
plained  of  constituted  any  violation  of  the  order;  anc^^  op 
the  ar^ment^  (3)  contended  that  if  the  publicjatiop  should 
be  construed  to  amount  to  a  violation  of  the  injunctiop  th^y 
could  not  be.  punished  tlj^erefor,  because  the  court  ^n^ust  not 
only  pofiKse^  jurisdiction  of  the. parties,  and  thp ^ubj^t  fl^atj- 
ter,  but  ^rnust  have  authority  tp  reqder  the  pa^rt^icuIaV.  judgr . 
ment.    Insisting,  thereforei  that  the  court  could  not  abr^<ige, 
tl^f}  liber^  of  sp^ph  or. freedom  of  the^press^  the  deif end- 
ants  claim  that  the  injunction  as  a  whole  was  a  n^lityj  an^ 
that  no  contempt  proceeding  could  be  maintained  for  any 
dispbe^ipjlf e  of  any  of,  its  prov^siops^  general  or  sp^ial. 

If  this  last  proposition  w,ere  soiu^d  it. would  be  unneoes- 
sary  to  go  further  into  an  examination  of  the  case  or  to 
determine  wither  ike  defendants  had  in  fact  di^beyed  Hfe 
P|:^(^hjibitio];t^  contained  in  the  injunction.    Evi  parte-  Rawr . 
land^  104  tJ.  S.  612.   But  we.will  not  ent^r.upofi  iidiscu^ioi^ 
o^  the  constitutional  question  raised,,  fpr  t^e  gei^^i^al  pr9vi- 
sions  of  the.injunction.did  not»  in  terms,  [4:^7]  restrain  ai^y. 
foipi  of  p]abli(cat,ion.    The  defendants'  atl;ack.  on  this.pttrt. 
of  the  injunction  raises  no  question  as  to  an  abridjgment  of. 
f ^  sp^epjtii  but.involvea.t^e  power  o^a  court^of  ^eqj^ity  to 
enjoin  the  defendants  from  continuing,  a  boycott  w;hich^  b^. . 
w.ords  and  signals,  printed  or  spoken^  caused  or  t^ireatefied ) 
irreparable  damage. 

Courts  dl%r  as  to  what  constitute  a  boycott  that  may.be^. 
enjoined.    All  hold  that  ther^  niust  bq  ^  coi^pii^cy  cai^fing  . 
irpeparab^  d^^mage  to  the  business  pr  property,  of  the  opn^- 
plainant    Some  hold  that  a  boycott  against,  the,  oon^pkipr 
ant,  by  a  copnbinat^op  of  persons  not  im|ne(}ii)tely  connec^b^j 
with  him  .in.  busine^  can  be,  .r^stntii^ed.    CHh^  hold  tha^j 
the  secondjary  boycott  cai^ be  enjoined^  wher,e  the.CQi^irapy. 
eirt^nds  no|  only  to  ixg[urii^  the  coi^plaij^nt^  but  .seofqidA- 
rily.  coerces  or  attempt^  to  <^rce  h^  cu^^mf^ra  to^  re^prflin^, 
f  rpip  deali^  with  him  by  threi^ts  that  uj^il^  t]tvfy  do^  ti^j 
t^^selvefi.  .will  be,  boycotted.    Qthe^  ho^^th^fSio  ^jop^. 
can  be  enjoined  unless  there  j^^f^^^o^  »fr3^«9Pbv\tJR9e^<Wt. 
intimidation  caused  by  threats  of  physicaal  violence. 
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B«t  whatever  the  requirement  of  the.piMrticalax  jnrisdic- 
tion,  as.totba  condi^Ds  on^wbkb  the.  iii]W<itiop  agaii^st  a 
boycott  may  issue;  when.tbese.i^ct^.  e^^iat,  the  stroi^g.  cur- 
rent oi  autborU^  is  that  the  puUicatioii  ai^d  use  of  .lexers, 
circulacs  and  printed  matter  may,  con^Qte,  a  means  wherer 
by  a  boycott  tus  unlawfully  continued,  and  ttieir  use  fpr.such 
purpose  may  amount  to  a  violati^ii^  of  .the  ^rder  of  injunc- 
tion. Beynolds  v.  Z^ma,  196  Jkiee^achueette,  .300;  Sherry  y. 
PerkiM^  147  MasaAchuaetts^.  21^;.  G^n^m  rv.  Crocker ^  203 
Ma&sachus^tta^idO,;  Bfwjony.  Jacol^y  115  Georgia,  452,  431; 
Grayy,  CouncU,  91  Minnesota,  171 ;  Loh^e  (Jo^y.  Fttfille^  215 
Missouri)  421,  472;  ThomOf^y.  BaUnoad  Co.,  62  I?ed.  Bep, 
808y  821 ;  CofUinental  Co.  t<  B 000^4  of  Und^rwri^TSyil  Fied. 
Rep.  310;  Beck  v.  Team^t^i*  Union,  118  MjLcbigan,  527; 
Pratt  Food  Co.  v.  Bird^  148  Michigan,  982;,  Bwmy.  Eb$^x., 
53  N.  J.  [iaSJ/Eq.  102.  See  also  Lu(fy>ig  v.  Weatem  Union 
Telegrapk  Co.,  216 IJ.  &  156;  BUtermm  y.  L.  <t,N,  B.  B., 
207  U-  S.  206;  Board  of  Trad0  v.  Christie^  198  U.  8.  236; 
SouOv  V.  Bird,2f»V.  8.  489. 

While  the  bill  in  this  case.aUnged  that  eomplavi^nt's  in- 
terstate business  was  restraijied)  no.  relief  was. asked  m>der 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anbi-Trust.Act  But  if.th<e 
contention  be  sound  that  no  court  under. any  circumstenoes 
can  enjoin  a  boycott  if  spoken  words  or  printed  matter  weire 
used  as  one  of  the  instrumentalitiies  by  which  it  was. made 
effective,  then  it  could  not  do  so,  even  if  .interstate. commerce 
was  restrained  by  means  of  a  blacklist,  boycott,  or  printe^d 
device  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  And  this,  too,  notwith- 
standing §  4  (act  of  July  2,  1890,  c  647,  2«  Stat.  209)  of 
that  act  provides,  that  wherf  such  oomimerce  is,  unlaw;Cnlly 
restrained  it  shall  be  the  dutgr  of  the  Attorney  General  to. 
institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  .enjoin  viola- 
tions of  the  statute. 

In  Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  208. U.  S«  274^  the  statute  was  held 
to  apply  to  any  unlawful  comInnati<^  reaulting  in  reeMra^nt 
of  interstate  commerce.  In  that  case  the  damaiges.sued  for 
were  occasioned  by  acts  which,  among.,  oittic^  .thinga^.  di4  « 
indnde  the  circulation  of  advertisements.  But  the.  priOr. 
dple  aanouneed  by  the  ccoirt  was  general.!:  It /Ooveredi  anfr 
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illegal  means  by  which  interstate  oommeroe  is  restrained, 
whether  by  onlawfiil  combinations  of  capital,  or  unlawful 
combinations  of  labor;  and  we  think  also  whether  the  re- 
straint be  occasioned  by  unlawful  coMracts,  trusts,  pooling 
arrangements,  blacklists,  boycotts,  coercion,  threats,  intimi- 
dation, and  whether  these  be  made  effective,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  acts,  words,  or  printed  matter. 

The  court's  protectiTe  and  restraining  powers  extend  to 
every  device  whereby  property  is  irreparably  damaged  or 
commerce  is  illegally  restrained.  To  hold  that  the  [4S9]  re- 
straint of  trade  tmder  the  Sherman*  Anti-Trust  Act,  or 
on  general  principles  of  law,  could  be  enjoined,  but  that 
the  means  through  which  the  restraint  was  accomplished 
could  not  be  enjoined  would  be  to  render  the  law  impotent. 

Society  itself  is  an  organization  and  does  not  object  to 
organizations  for  social,  religious^  business,  and  all  legal 
purposes.  Ilie  law,  therefore,  recognizes  the  right  of  work- 
ingmen  to  unite  and  to  invite  others  to  join  their  ranks, 
thereby  making  available  the  strength,  influence,  and  power 
that  come  from  such  association.  By  virtue  of  this  right, 
powerful  labor  unions  have  been  organized. 

But  the  very  fad  tiiat  it  is  lawful  to  form  these  bodies, 
with  multitudes  of  members,  means  that  they  have  thereby 
acquired  a  vast  power,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  helplesa  This  power,  when  unlawfully  used 
against  one,  cannot  be  met,  except  by  his  purchasing  peace 
at  the  cost  of  submitting  to  terms  which  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  rights  protected  by  the  Constitution;  or  by  standing 
on  such  ri^ts  and  appealing  t6.the  jsreventive  powers  of 
a  court  of  equity.  When  such  appeal  is  made  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  to  protect  the  one  against  the  many  as  well 
as  the  many  against  the  one.  *   - 

In  the  case  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  the  agreement  to 
act  in  cmicert  when  the  signal  is  published,  gives  the  words 
^^Unfair,'*  ^We  dont  patronize,"  or  similar  expressums, 
a  fordiB  not  inhering  in  the  words  themsdves,  and  therefore 
exceeding  any  poilsible  right  of  speech  which  a  single  indi- 
vidual might  have.  Under  'sueh  circumstances  they  become 
what  have  been^  caDed  ^  verbal  Mts,"  and  as  much  subject 
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to  injunction  as  the  use  of  any  other  force  whereby  property 
is  unlawfully  dan^aged.  When  the  facts  in  such  cases 
warrant  it,  a  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and 
subject  matter  has  power  tq  grant  an  injunction. 

Passinig  then  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  defendants  disobeyed  the  injunction  and  were 
144:0 J  tiieref ore  guilty  of  contempt,  we  are  met  with  the 
objection  that  for  want  of  a  bill  of.  exceptions  we  must 
treat  the  decree  as  conclusive  Jis  to  the  fact  of  disobedience, 
and  can  only  examine  the  petition  and  the  finding  to  deter- 
mine whether  one  chargf^  and  the  other  finds  acts  which 
constitute  a  contempt  of  court.  This  view  was  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  treated  this 
as  a  criminal  proceeding,  refused  to  examine  the  testimony 
and  affirmed  the  judgment  in  analogy  to  the  rule  that  on  a 
general  verdict  of  guilty  upon  an  indictment  containing 
several  <^unts,  some  of  which  we^  bad,  the  conviction  would 
not  be  reversed  if  there  was  one  good  count  warranting  the 
judgment 

That  rule  originated  in  cases  where  the  finding  of  guilt 
was  by  the  jury  while  the  sentence  was  by  the  judge.  In 
such  cases  the  presumptipnis  that  the  judge  ignored  the 
finding  of  the  jury  on  the  bad  county  and  senteficed  only 
on  those  which  were  sufficient  to  sustain  the  conviction^ 

But  there  is  no  room  for  such  presumption  here.  The 
trial  judge  made  no  gener^  finding  that  the  defendants 
were  guilty.  But  in  one  decree  he  adjudged  that  each  de- 
fendant was  respectively  guilty  of  the  nine  independent 
acts  set  out  in  separate  paragra,phs  of  the  petition.  Having 
found  that  each  was  guilty  of  these  separate  acts  he  con- 
solidated the  sentence  without  indicating  how  much  of 
the  punishment  was  imposed  for  the  disobedience  in  any 
particular  instance.  We  can  not  suppose  that  he  J^ound 
the  defendants  guilty  of  an  act  charged  unless  he  consid- 
ered that  it  amounted  to  a  violation  of  the  injunction.  Nor 
can  we  suppose  that  having  found  them  guilty  of  these  nine 
specific  acts  he  did  not  impose  some  punishment  for  each* 
Instead,  therefore,,  of  affirming  the  judgment  if  there  is 
one  good  county  it  should  b^  reve^rsed  if  it  should  ajppear  that 
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t^i  defendants  have  been  "sei/ttticjed  im  ihj  c6unt  WMeh,  in 
Ikw  or  in  fact,  did  tiot  'conifititate  a  disobedience  of  the 
injunction. 

[441]  But  in  mi^ng  such  investigation  it  is  again  in- 
^sisited  that  this  is  a  proceeding  at  Uw  fat  cfini&^l  contempt, 
inhere  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  trial  jndge  nltuit  he  treated 
as  'conclusive,  and  that  our  investigation  mnst  be  limited 
sdlely  to  the  qu^tion  whether,' ^s  a  matter  bf  law,  the  acts 
of  alleged  disobedience  set  out  in  the  finding  constitute  con- 
tempt of  court. 
This  contention,  on  the  part  of  the  Backs  Stove  &  Bange 
'  Company,  prevents  a  consideration  of  the  cate  on  its  merits, 
and  makes  it  necesisary  to  ^nter  into  a  disCttssion'  6f  ques- 
tions more  or  l^iss  technical,  as  to  whether  this  was*  a  pro- 
ceeding in  equity  or  at  law.    Where  rdsults  so  controlling 
de]pend  upon  proper  classification,  it  becohies  necescfeiry  care- 
fully lo  consider  whether  this  was  a  case  at  laV  for  criminal 
tjohtempt,  where  *he  evidence  could  not  be  examined  for  want 
of  a  bill  of  exceptions;  or  a  case  in  equity  for  civil  contempt, 
trhere  the  whole  i*ecbrd  may  be  examined  on  appeal  and  a 
"  proper  decree  etitered. 

^  Contempts  ai^  neither  Wholly  civil  hoi*  liltogether  criminal. 
* Afad  "  it  may  iiot  always  be  easy  lo  classify  a  particular  act 
a^  belonging  to  either  one  bf  these  two  classes.    It  may  par- 
take bf  the  characteristics  of  both."    Be^sett^  v.  Oonkey,  IM 
U.  S.  829.    But  in  either  trvent,  and  whether  ttie  proceedings 
be  civil  or  criminal,  fhei-e  must  be  kn  allegation  that  in  con- 
teiript  of  court  the  d^fend'aht  ha^  disobeyed  liie  order  and 
a  'prayer  that  he  be  to;tached  and  punished  'therefor.    It  is 
hot  the  fact  of  punishment  but  rather  its  character  and 
*  piirpose  that  oftto  serve  "to  distinguish  betw^eeh  the  two 
' 'dla^s  of  ciises.  'If  it  is  for  civil' contempt  thd  pnriishment 
"l^%mcdial  and  f or  the  bineftt  of 'the  complainant,    B'ut  if 
it 'is  for  crinilharcontreilipt  fhi'^iittence  is  punitive,  to  vindi- 
'  Vfate^he  ailthcfrity  of  the  cbUrt.  "  It  is  true  that  puiiishment 
'  by  imprisbnhilent  may  "be  remedfel  afe  well  as  pUiiitive,  and 
'many  civil  tbiit^ttipt  pi'oceedih'gs  have  rerali^d  riot 'only  in 
the  impositioil  bf  a  fiiie/pr^atile  to  th6  compTaihiint,  btit  also 
iiit]  in  omMittihg  ifae  'd^f^daht  td'pHsbh.    But  ini^b- 
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*6hmdrit  for  civil  contempt  is  brdered  where  the  defehdaiit 

'  hhs  refused  to  do  an  affirmative  act  required*  by  the  p'roVi-. 

'  sions  of  an  order  which,  either  in  form  or  substance, "^t«*ks 

hi'andatory  in  its  character.  'Ihiprisonihent  in  such  cases^'is 

liot  inflicted  as  a  punishment,  but  is  intended  to  be  rem'^ial 

by  coercing  the  defendant  to  do  what  he  had  refused  tb'do. 

The  decree  in  such  cases  is  that  the  defendant  stand  cdm- 

'*inltted  unless  and  until  he  performs  the  affirmative  act  re- 

qtiirtd  by  thie  court's  order. 

Por  example :  If  a  defendant  should  refuse  to  pa^  kli- 
mony,  or  to  surrender  property  ordered  to  be  ttimed*  bVer 
to  a  receiver,  or  to  make  a  conveyance  required  by  a'  deci'ee 
for  specific  performance,  he  could  be  cbmhiitted  until 'he 
Coihplied  with  the  order.    Unless  these  were  special  fetthiehts 
'  of-' contumacy,  ^the  refusal  to  pay  or  to  comply  wfth  the 
order  is  treated  as  being  rather  in  resistance  to  the  opposite 
party  than  in  contempt  of  the  court.     The  order  for'ltti- 
'•  prisonment  in  this  class  of  cases,  therefore,  is  riot  to  vindi- 
cate the  authority  of  the  law,  but  is  remedial'  and  is  intended 
J  to  coerce  ihe  defendant  to  do  the  thing  re<][uired  by  the  drcfer 
'for  the  beneiBt  of  the  complainaht.    If  imprisoned,  as  aptly 
*yaid  iri  Iti  re  Nevitt^  117  Fed.  Rep.  451,  "he  carries  the  keys 
of  his  prison  in  his  own  pocket."    He  can  end  the  seiileiice 
and '  discharge  himself  at  any  moment  by  doing '^'at 'he 
"had  previously  refused  to  do. 
*'0n  the  other  hand,  if  the  defendant  does  that  which'  he 
has  heen  commahded  not  to  do,  the  disobedience  is  a  thing 
accomplished.    Imprisonment  cannot  undo  or  remedy*  what 
has  'been  done  nor  afford  any  compensation  for  the  pecun- 
iary injiA^  caHised  by  the  disobedience.    If  the  sentence; is 
libiited  to'iniprisonnient  foi^  a  defiiiite  period^' the' defendant 
•'is  'ftifnlfiJied  ho  key,*  and 'he  bannot  shorten  the  'term  by 
'  prb^isifig '  iiot'  to  t'eiJcfat  'the  offense.     Such  iibpritorimeht 
'o^i^teiS,  iibt  as  a  rfeiiifedy  cciercive  in  its  \^AS(\  nature^  btit 
'^l^y'as  I^W&irienl!  for  ^e  ccmipleted  act  of  disobedience. 
It  is  t^ue  that  either' fdrm  of  iihptisonemeAt  has  dlsd  an 
incidental  effect.    For  if  the  case  is  civil  andthe  pun}sh*nntekt 
'  is'  'f)ili«y  rem^idial,'  'there  'id '  kXso'  a  vindfeatf on  of  the ' tbfart's 
atithbrity.    On^  the  ^Affier  httid,  'tf  t!he  proceeding  Is'^fbr 
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criminal  contempt  and  the  imprisonment  is  solcily  ponitiYe, 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law,  the  complainant  may 
also  derive  some  incidental  benefit  from,  the  fact  that  sach 
punishment  tends  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disobedience. 
But  such  indirect  consequ^ices  will  not  change  imprison- 
ment which  is  merely  coercive  and  remedial,  into  that  which 
is  solely  punitive  in  character,  or  vice  versa. 

The  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  punishment  could  be 
examined  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  was  civil 
or  criminal,  is  recognised  in  Doyle  v.  London  Guarantee 
Co.,  204  U.  S.  599,  605,  607,  where  it  was  said  that  "  While 
it  is  true  that  the  fine  imposed  is  not  made  payable  to  the 
opposite  party,  compliance  with  the  order  relieves  from 
payment,  and  in  that  event  there  is  no  final  judgment  of 
either  fine  or  imprisonment.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  proceeding  is 
against  a  party,  the  compliance  with  the  order  avoids  the 
punishment,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  crimi- 
nal suit  or  judgment  imposed  for  public  purposes  upon  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  proceeding."  Bessette  v.  Cankey^ 
194  U.  S.  328;  In  re  NevUt,  117  Fed.  Rep.  448;  Boward  v. 
Durandi  36  Georgia,  359;  Phillips  v.  Welch,  11  Nevada,  187. 

The  distinction  between  refusing  to  do  an  act  com- 
manded—remedied by  imprisonment  until  the  party  per- 
forms the  required  act — and  doing  an  act  forbidden,  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  a  definite  term,  is  sound  in 
principle,  and  generally,  if  not  universally,  affords  a  teet 
by  which  to  determine  the  character  of  the  punishment. 

In  this  case  the  alleged  contempt  did  not  consist  in  the 
defendant's  refusing  to  do  any  affirmative  act  required 
[444],  but  rather  in  doing  that  which  had  been  prohibited. 
The  only  possible  remedial  relief  for  such  disobedience 
would  have  been  to  impose  a  fine  for  the  use  of  complainant, 
measured  in  some  degree  by  the  pecuniary  injury  caused 
by  the  act  of  disobedience.  Sapalje  on  Contempt,  §§  131- 
134;  W^Us  V.  Oregon  Cq.,  19  Fed.  Eep,  2Q;  In  re  North 
Bloomfield  Co.,  27  Fed.  Rep,  795;  Sabin  v.  Fogarty^  70 
Fed.  Rep.  483. 

But  when  the  court  found  that  the  defendants  had  done 
what  the  injunction  prohibited,  and  thereupon  oentenced 
them  to  jail  for  fixed  terms  of  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months, 
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no  rdief  whute^or  was  granted  to  the  complionaBt^  and  the 
Bucks  Stoye  &  Bange  Company  took  nothiAg  hy  that  decne. 

If  then,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  correctly  held,  the  sen- 
tence was  wholly. punitiTe,  it  could  have  been  properly  im- 
. posed  only  in  a  proceeding  instituted  and  tried  ^a  for  crimi- 
nal contempt  The  questic^  as  to  the  character  of  .sach  pro- 
ceedings has  generally  been  raised,  in  the  appellate  oourt,  to 
determine  whether  the  case  could  be  reviewed  by  writ  of 
error  or  on  appeal.  BesseUe  v.  Conkey^  194  U.  S.  321.  Bat 
it  Qiay  involye  much  more  than  mere  matters  of  practice. 
For,  notwithstanding  the  many  elements  of  similarity  in 
procedure  an4  in. punishment,  there  are  some  differences  be- 
twera  the. two  classes  of  proceedings  which  involve  substan- 
tial rights  and  constitutional  privileges.  Without  deciding 
what  may  be  the  rule  in  civil  contempt,  it  is  certain  that  in 
proceedings  for  criminal  contempt  the  defendant  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent,  he  must  be  proved  to  be  guilty  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  a^d  cannot  be  cotBipeiled  to  testify 
against  himself.  Boyd  v.  United  States^  116  U.  S.  616.; 
UryUed  States  v.  Joae^  63  Fed.  Bep.  9$1;  State  y\  Datmi  50 
W.  Va.  100;  King  v.  Ohio  By.,  7  Biss.  629;  Sabm  v.  Fa- 
^artjfy  70  Fed.  Bep.  482,  488;  Drakeford  v.  Adame^  98 
Georgia,  724. 

.  There  is  another  important  differenoe.  Proceedings  for 
[446]  civil  contempt  are  between  the  original  parties  and 
are  instituted  and  tried  as  a  part  of  the  main  cause.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  proceedings  at  law  for  criminal  contempt 
are  between  the  public  and  the  defendant,  and  are  not  a 
part  of  the  original  cause.  Hie  Court  of  Appeals  recognizr 
ing  this  difference  held  that  this  was  not  a  part  of  the  equil^ 
cause  of  the  Bucke  Stave  <6  Bange  Company  v.  The  Amer^ 
tqon  Federation  of  Labor  et  al.,  and  said  that:  ^The  order 
finding  the  defendants  guilty  of  contempt  was  not  an  inter- 
locutory order  in  the  injunction  proceedings.  It  was  in  a 
sq^Murate  action,  one  personal  to  the  defendants,  with  the 
defendants  on  one  side  and  the  court  vindicating  its  author- 
ity on  the  other." 

In  this  view  .we  can  not  concur.  We  find  nothing  in  the 
i^eoord  indicating  that  this  was  a  proceeding  with  the  court, 
or,  more  properly,  the  -Govemmenti  on  one  aide  and  the 
5*— VOL  4— 17 — GO 
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d^fMdsatB  on  the  oflMir:  Oti  th^  eofrtraiy,  the  oontompt 
ptK)CJieedk^  -wire  incitilxitoi,  entitled,  tried,  and  up  to  the 
mmnent  of  tent^nce  treated  as  a  pait  of  the  original  cause 
in  equity.  The  Btieks  Stove  A  Range  Gompany  was  not 
only  tkfe  nominal-  tnkt  the  actual  party  on  tbe  one  side,  with 
die  defendahts  on  the  other.  The  Bucks  Stove  Company 
acted  thMu^but  as  complainaht  in  x^harge  of  the  litigation. 
'As  stidi  and  throu^  its  counsel,  acting  in  its  name,  it  made 
consents,  waivers,  and  stipulations  only  proper  on  the  theory 
that  it  was  proceeding  in  its  own  right  in  an  equity  cause, 
tad  kiol  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States,  prosecuting 
a  esse  of  criminal  contempt.  It  appears  here  also  as  the  sole 
party  in  opposition  to  the  defendants;  and  its  counsel,  in 
its  name,  have  filed  briefs  and  made  arguments  in  this  court 
in  faW>rii^g  afBrmance  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 

But,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  distinctly  hcfld  that  this  was 
not  a  part  of  the  equity  catM,  it  will  be  proper  to  set  out  in 
some  detail  the'  facts  on  this  subject  as  they  appear  fai  the 
reo6rd. 

[446]  In  the  first  place  the  petition  was  not  entitled 
**  United  States  v.  Samuel  Oompen^  et  <dP  or  *'  In  re  Samuel 
Oompers^  et  hl.^  as  wo\iM  have  beifh  proper,  and  accotding 
to  some  decisions  necessary,  if  the  proceedings  had  'been 
at  laV'for  criminal  contempt.  This  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  fotai,  for  manifestly  every  citizen,  however  unlearned 
in  thef  law,  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  pai)ers  in  contempt 
proceedings  oughS  to  be  able  to  see  whether  it  was  instituted 
for  private  litigation  orfoir  pikUtc  prosectttion,  whether  it 
sought  to  benefit  the  complainant  or  vindicate  the  court\i 
authority.  He  i^hoiild  not  be  left  in  dotrbt  as  to  whetiiw 
reiteiP  or  punishment  wto  the  object  in  view.  H^  ife  not  only 
entitied'4o*beinfohned  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against 
hftn,  but  to  know  that  it  is  a  charge  and  not  a  suit.  United 
•Stittes  V.  Cfuikehank^  92  U.  S.  54?,  669. 

Inaismudi,  therefore;  as  procee<Hngs  for  civil*  contempt 
atie  a  part  6f  the  original  cause,  thfe  weight  of  authority  is 
to  the  effect  that  they  should  be  entitled  therein.  BM  t&e 
practice  has  hitherto  been  so  unsettled  in  this  i^espect'^at 
we  do  not  now  treat  it  as  cdntrdlling,  bdt  fstiif  as  «  Cftbt 
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to  be  considered  aloBg  with  others  as  wa6  done  in  Warden  v. 
Searlsy  121  U.  S.  25,  in  determining  a  similar  question. 
Thus  considering  it  we  find  that  the  petition  instituting 
the  contempt  proceeding  was  entitled  in  the  main  cause 
'*  Bucks  Stove  cfe  Range  Compam^  flmfUiff^  v.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  LaboVy  st  oZ.,  defendants^  No.  27^06^ 
Equity ^^'^  and  that  the  answers  of  the  defendants,  every  re- 
port by  the  examinxir  in  chancery,  every  depositions  motion 
and  stipulation,  every  order — including  the  final  decree,  anil 
the  amended  decree,  were  all  uniformly  entitled  in  the  equity 
causes  Not  only  the  pleadings  in  the  origiiial  cause  but  all 
the  testimony,  oral  and  written,  was,  by  reference  in  the 
petition,  made  a  part  of  the  oontempt  proceedings.  The 
trial  judge  quoted  largely  from  this  oral  testimony  thus 
introduced  in  bulk,  and  the  severity  \,4A7\  and  character 
of  the  sentence  indicate  that  he  was  largely  influenced  by 
this  evidence  which  disclosed  the  great  damage  done  to 
the  complainant's  business  by  the  boycott  before  the  injunc- 
tion issued. 

It  is  argued  the  defendants'  answers  oonoluded  with  a 
statement  that  as  questions  of  criminal  and  quasi-criminal 
intent  were  involved,  a  jury  was  better  qualified  to  pass  on 
the*  issues  than  a  judge,  and  in  the  evecLt  he  should  be  of 
opinion  that,  the  charges  had  not  been  sworn  away,  they 
moved  that  issues  of  fact  should  be  framed  and  submitted 
to  a  jury.  Such  a  motioa  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  that  this  was  a  prooeeding  for  civil  contempt  in 
equity,  but  was  in  strict  accord  with  the  practice  under 
which  questions  of  fact  im;y  ber  referred  by  the  chanoellor 
to  a  jury  for  determination. 

In  proceedings  for  civil  contempt  the  complainaat,  if  suc- 
cessful, is. entitled  to  costs*  Bapalje  on  CSontempt,  §132. 
And  evidently  on  the  theory  tiiiat  this  was  a  civil  prooeed*^ 
ing  and  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  applicable  to  an  equity 
cause,  the  Bud^  Stove  &  Bange  Compai^  mov^d  the  court 
to  amend  the  decree  so  as  to  award  to  it  ^^  its  costa"  After 
argument  by  solicitors  for  both  parties^  the  motion  was 
jg^nted,  and  the  court  adjudged  that^  thi^  oompliauiant  do 
recover  against  ,the  defenda^itsr  ists  cosfs  in  said  contempt 
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proceeding.  This  ruling  was  no  doubt  correct,  as  tliis  was 
a  civil  case,  but  could  not  have  been  granted  in  a  proceeding 
for  criminal  contempt,  where  costs  are  not  usually  imposed 
in  addition  to  the  imprisonment.  Where  they  are  awarded 
they  go  to  the  Oovemment,  for  the  use  of  its  officers,  as  held 
by  Justice  Miller,  on  circuit.  Durant  v.  Washington  County^ 
4  Woolw.  297. 

In  another  most  important  particular  the  parties  clearly 
indicated  that  they  regarded  this  as  a  civil  proceeding.  The 
complainant  made  each  of  the  defendants  a  witness  for  the 
company,  and,  as  such,  each  was  required  to  tes  [448]  tify 
against  himself — a  thing  that  most  likely  would  not  have 
been  done,  or  suffered,  if  either  party  had  regarded  this  as  a 
proceeding  at  law  for  criminal  contempt — ^because  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  that  ^  no  person  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself"  is 
applicable,  not  only  to  crimes,  but  also  to  quasi-criminal  and 
penal  proceedings.    Boyd  v.  Vnited  States^  116  U.  S.  616. 

Both  on  account  of  the  distinct  ruling  to  the  contrary 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  importance  of  the  re- 
sults flowing  from  a*  proper  classification,  we  have  with 
some  detail  discussed  the  facts  appearing  in  the  record, 
showing  that  both  parties  treated  this  as  a  proceeding  which 
was  a  part  of  the  original  equity  cause.  In  case  of  doubt 
this  might  of  itself  justify  a  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  mutual  understanding  of  the 
parties,  and  the  procedure  adopted  by  them.  But  there  is 
another  and  controlling  fact,  found  in  the  brief  but  suffi- 
cient prayer,  with  which  the  petition  concludes.  We  have 
already  shown  that  in  both  classes  of  cases  there  must  be 
allegation  and  proof  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, and  a  prayer  that  he  be  punished.  The  classifica- 
tion then  depends  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  pun- 
ishment is  punitive,  in  vindication  of  the  court's  authority, 
or  whether  it  is  remedial  by  way  of  a  coercive  imprisonment, 
or  a  compensatory  fine  payable  to  the  complainant.  Bear- 
ing these  distinctions  in  mind,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is 
significant  and  determinative.  After  setting  out  in  detail 
the  acts  of  alleged  disobedience,  the  petition  closes  with  the 
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fonowing  prayer*:  (1)  ^Tb«t  the  defendants  show  cauee 
why  they  should  not  be  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court  and 
be  punished  for  the  same,"  and  (2)  ^^that  petitioner  may 
have  such  other  and  further  relief  as  the  nature  of  its  case 
may  require." 

"  Its  case  " — ^not  the  Government's  case.  "  That  petitioner 
may  have  relief  " — ^not  that  the  court's  authority  [449]  may 
be  vindicated.  The  Bucks  Stove  &  Bange  Company  was 
not  asserting  the  rights  of  the  public,  but  seddng  ^^such 
other  and  further  relief  as  the  nature  of  its  case  may  re- 
quire." If  it  had  asked  that  the  defendants  be  forced  to 
pay  a  fine  to  the  Government,  or  be  punished  by  confinement 
in  jail,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  that  punishment 
pure  and  simple  was  sought. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  prayed  that  the  court  impose 
a  fine  payable  to  the  Bucks  Stove  &  Kange  Company,  the 
language  would  have  left  no  doubt  that  remedial  punish- 
ment was  sought.  It  is  not  different  in  principle  if,  instead 
of  praying  specifically  for  a  fine  payable  to  itself,  it  asks 
generally  for  ^^  such  relief  as  the  nature  of  its  case  may  re^ 
quire."  In  either  event  such  a  prayer  was  appropriate 
to  a  civil  proceeding,  and  under  it  the  court  could  have 
granted  that  form  of  relief  to  which  the  petitioner  was 
entitled.  But  as  the  act  of  disobedience  consisted  not  in 
refusing  to  do  what  had  been  ordered,  but  in  doing  what  had 
been  prohibited  by  the  injunction,  there  could  be  no  coercive 
imprisonment,  and  therefore  the  only  relief,  if  any,  which 
'^  the  nature  of  petitioner's  case  "  admitted,  was  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  fine  payable  to  the  Bucks  Stove  &  Bange  Company. 

There  was  therefore  a  departure — a  variance  between  the 
procedure  adopted  and  the  punishment  imposed,  when,  in 
answer  to  a  prayer  for  remedial  relief,  in  the  equity  cause, 
the  court  imposed  a  punitive  sentence  appropriate  only  to 
a  proceeding  at  law  for  criminal  contempt.  The  result  was 
as  fundamentally  erroneous  aa  if  in  an  action  of  ^^A.  v.  B. 
for  assault  and  battery,"  the  judgment. entered  had  been 
that  the  defendant  be  confined  in  prison  for  twelve  months. 

If  then  this  sentence  for  criminal  contempt  was  errone- 
ously entered  in  a  proceeding  whidi  was  a  part  of  the 
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equity  eause,  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  aside  the  order 
of  imprisonmetity  examine  the  testimony  and  thereupon 
[4M]  make  such  decree  as  was  proper^  according  to  the 
practice  in  equity  causes  on  appeal.  And,  if  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  record  it  should  appear  that  the  defendants 
were  in  fact  and  in  law  guilty  of  the  contempt  charged, 
there  could  be  no  more  important  duty  than  to  render  such 
a  decree  as  would  serve  to  vindicate  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  courts  to  enforce  osders  and  to  punish  acts  of 
disobedience.  For  while  it  is  sparingly  to  be  used,  yet  the 
power  of  courts  to  pimish  for  contempts,  is  a  necessary 
and  integral  part  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary, 
and  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  them  by  law.  Without  it  they  are  mere  boards 
of  arbitration  whose  judgments  and  decrees  would  be  only 
advisory. 

If  a  party  can  make  himself  a  judge  of  the  validity  of 
orders  which  have  been  issued,  and  by  his  own  act  of  disobe- 
dience set  them  aside,  then  are  the  courts  impotent^  and  what 
the  Constitution  now  fittingly  calls  the  ^judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  "  would  be  a  mere  mockery. 

This  power  ^  has  been  uniformly  held  to  be  necessary  to 
Ae  protection  of  the  court  from  insults  and  oppressions 
while  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  its  duties,  and  to  enable 
it  to  'enforce  its  judgments  and  orders  necessary  to  the  due 
administration  of  law  and  the  protection  of  die  rights  of 
suitors."    Bessette  v.  GonJkey,  IM  TJ.  S.  324,  338. 

There  has  been  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
courts  are  clotiied  with  this  power  and  must  be  authorized 
to  ex^x^ise  it  without  referring  the  issues  of  fact  or  law  to 
another  tribunal  or  to  a  jury  in  the  same  tribunal.  For  if 
there  was  no  such  authority  in  the  first  instance  there  would 
be  no  power  to  enforce  its  orders  if  they  were  disregarded  in 
such  independent  investigation.  Without  authority  to  act 
promptly  and  independently  the  courts  could  not  administer 
public  justice  or  enforce  the  rights  of  private  litigants. 
Bessette  v.  Oonkey,  194  U.  8.  38T. 

Congress,  in  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  has 
[4S1]  also  declared  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  725)  tbatthe  courts  of  the 
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UAited  Stotos  ^ahall  hkvt  power  to  .piwdi  bjr  fint  oi  am- 
ptnsoiuDfDt  cQDteBs^ta  of  their  aatbarity  *  *:  *"«&*- 
^iludkig  '^  disobediexice  *  *  *  hy  uiy,  party,  to  «ny  law* 
fill  order  *  *  *  ol  the  said  courts.''  But  the  very 
amplitude  of  the  power  ia  a  wiunung  to  use  it  with  diacre- 
tion,  and  a  commaad  never  to  esert  it  where  it  is  not  neces- 
aary  or  propw.  For  that  reaaon  we  oannproeaed  uo  further 
m  thi3  case^  because  it  is  both  uimecesBary  and  iBiQ>Foper  to 
make  any  decree  in  this  contempt  proceeding. 

For  on  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  and  cross  appeal  in  the 
original  cause  in  which  the-  injunction  was  issued,  it  ap- 
peared from  the  statement  of  counsel  in  open  court  that 
there  had  been  a  complete  setdement  of  all  matters  involved 
in  the  case  of  Bucks  Stove  <&  Range  Company  v.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  et  al.  This  court  therefore  de- 
clined to  further  consider  the  case,  which  had  become  moot, 
and  those  two  appeals  were  dismissed.  219.  U.  S.  581. 
When  the  main  case  was  settled,  every  proeeeding  which 
was  dependent  on  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  also  necessarily  set- 
tled—of course  without  prejudice  to  the  power  and  right  of 
the  court  to  punish  for  contempt  by  proper  proceedings. 
Worden  y.  Searls^  121  U.  S.  27.  If  this  had  been  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  proeeeding  at  law  for  criminal  eon- 
tempt,  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  court,  with  the  pub- 
lic on  one  side  and  the  defendants  on  the  other,  it  could  not, 
in  any  way,  have  been  affected  by  any  settlement  which  the 
parties  to  the  equity  capse  made  in  their  private  litigation. 

But.  as  we  have  shown,  this  was  a  proceeding  in  equity 
for  civil  contempt  where  the  only  remedial  relief  possible 
was  a  fine  payable  to  the  complainant.  The  company  prayed 
'^  for  such  relief  as  the  nature  of  its  case  may  require,''  and 
when  the  main  cause  was  terminated  by  a  settlement  of  all 
differences  between  the  parties,  the  complainant  did  not  re- 
quire and  was  not  Mititled  to  any  [462]  compensation  or 
relief  of  any  other  character.  The  present  proceeding  nec- 
essarily ended  with  the  settlement  of  the  main  cause  of 
which  it  is  a  part  Bessette  v.  Conkey^  194  XT.  S.  328,  338; 
Warden  v.  Searlsy  121  U.  S.  27;  Staie  v.  Nathans,  49  S.  Car. 
207.  The  criminal  sentences  imposed  in  the  civil  case,  there- 
fore, should  be  set  aside. 
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The  judgment  of  the  Ocmrt  of  Appeals  is  leifersed,  end 
the  case  remanded  with  directions  to  reverse  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  pf  the  District  of  Columbia  and  re- 
mand the  case  to  that  court  with  direction  that  the  con- 
tempt proceedings  instituted  by  the  Bucks  Store  A  Bangs 
Company  be  dismissed,  but  without  prejudioe  to  the  power 
and  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia 
to  pcmish  by  a  proper  proceeding,  contempt,  if  any,  com- 
mitted against  it 

Reversed. 


QOMPERS  V.  UNITED  STATES.- 

EBROR  TO,  APPEAL  FROM  AKD  ON   PETITION   FOR  CERTIORARI  TO 
THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Nos.  640,  .674.  Argued  January  7,  d,  1914;  restored  to  docket  for 
^eargument  AprU  6»  19X4;  reargued  April  20,  21,  1914.— Decided 
May  11, 1914. 

[283  U.  S.  604.] 

Wblle  this  court  cannot  review  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error  a  Judg- 
ment of  tlie  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  <^  Columbia  punishing 
for  contempt,  it  may  grant  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the  same. 

Where  two  parties  petition  for  writs  of  certiorari  to  review  the  same 
Judgment,  but  the  entire  matter  can  be  disposed  of  on  one  petition, 
the  other  will  be  denied.^ 

Where  the  statute  of  limitations  was  pleaded,  and,  after  a  decision 
that  it  was  inapplicable,  one  general  exception  was  presented  on 
his  behalf  in  that  regard,  the  rights  of  the  defendant  are  suffi- 
ciently preserved. 

[606]  The  provision  in  Bev.  Stat.,  S1044,  that  no  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  an  offense  not  capital  unless  the  indictment  is  found 
or  information  instituted  within  three  years  after  commission  of 
the  offense  applies  to  acts  of  contempt  not  committed  in  the  presence 
of  the  court 

ProvlBlOBS  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  not  mathe- 
matical formulas  having  their  essoioe  in  their  form,  but  are  organic 
living  institutions  transplanted  from  English  soil.  Their  signifi- 
cance is  not  to  be  gathered  simply  from  the  words  and  a  dictionary 
but  by  considering  thtir  origin  and  the  line  of  thetr  growth. 

•  For  dvll  contempt  prooeedings  (221  U.  S.  418),  see  anie^  page  760. 
^  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1914,  by  The  Banks  Law  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 
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OoptcmptB  are  none  tlM  lest  offeoMs  becanat  trial  by  Jury  doea  not 
extend  to  them  as  a  matter  of  conatltutional  riirlit. 

The  substantive  portion  of  i  1044,  Rev.  Stat»  is  that  no  person  shall 
be  tried  for  any  offense  not  capital  except  within  the  specified 
time,  and  the  reference  to  form  of  procedure  by  indictment  or 
information  does  not  take  contempts  oat  of  the  statute  because  the 
procedure  is  by  other  methods  than  indictment  or  information. 

Qitare,  whether  an  indictment  will  lie  for  a  contempt  of  a  court  of 
the  United  States. 

In  dealing  with  the  punislmsent  of  crime,  some  rule  as  to  limitations 
diould  be  laid  down,  if  not  by  Congress,  by  this  cowt 

As  the  power  to  punUdi  for  contempt  lias  some  limit,  this  court  re- 
gards that  limit  to  have  been  established  as  three  years  by  the 
policy  of  the  law,  if  not  by  statute,  by  analogy.  AdamM  ▼.  Wood, 
2  Oranch,  886. 

40  App.  D.  0.  208,  reyersed. 

[58  L.  Ed.  1115.«] 

[Appeal — ^Modb  op  Rkview — ^Appeal  ob  Ebbob. — ^A  Judgment  of  fine  or 
imprisonment  in  proceedings  tor  an  alleged  criminal  contempt  of 
an  Injunction  is  not  reviewable  by  appeal. 

For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Brror,  II  b.  In  Digest  Sup.  Ot 
1906. 

Bbbob  to  Distbict  of  OojsJjuJBiA,  Couwr  of  ACT»Ai«e— -OannwAT.  Oon- 
TBMPT.— A  writ  of  error  will  not  lie  from  the  Federal  Supreme 
Oourt  to  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia  Court  of  Appeals  to  review  a 
Judgment  rendered  on  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  in  proceedings  to  punish  the  alleged  criminal  contempt  of 
an  injunction. 

.    For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Brror,  1075-1081,  in  Digest  Sup. 
Ct  1908. 

LnoTATio!?  OF  AcnDNs — ^Whsn  Statute  Begins  to  Run — Cbiminal 
Contempt. — ^The  running  of  the  three  years'  limitation  prescribed 
by  U.  8.  Rev.  Stat  I  1044,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat  1901,  p.  725,  for  crtml- 
nal  prosecutions  against  proceedings  to  punish  criminal  eontempti 
of  a  decree  enjoining  the  continuance  of  a  boycott,  was  x^ot  post- 
poned until  such  boycott  was  abandoned,  but  such  statute  began  to 
run  as  respects  each  specific  act  charged  as  a  substantive  offense 
in  disobedience  of  the  injunction  upon  the  date  of  the  commission 
of  such  act 

For  other  cases,  see  Limitation  of  Actions,  II,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct 
1906. 

•  The  paragraphs  following,  fn  brackets,  comprise  the  syllabus  of  the 
case  as  reported  In  volume  58,  page  1115^  Lawyers'  Bdition,  of  the 
Sui««me  Court  Reports.  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1918,  1914,  by  The 
Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing  Company. 
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are  none  the  lew  crijaes  wlthUi  the  meaning  of  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat 
I  1044,  U.  S.  Ckmip.  Stat  1901,  p.  725,  preacHblng  a  tkree  years' 
limitation  for  crUniaal  prosecutions,  because  the  oonsUtutional  rJ^ht 
of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  does  not  extend  to  such  «on- 
t^npts. 

For  other  cases,  see  Limitation  of  ActiODt»  III  1,  in  Digest  Sw. 
Ot  1909. 
Lii£iTATioN  OF  ACTIONS — Crii£Inal  Contbi£PT. — ^PnooBedioffi  to  punish 
acts  not  oonamitted  in  the  presence  of  the  court  as  criminal  con- 
tempts of  an  injunction  previously  granted  are  none  tlie  leps  gov- 
erned iby  the  three  years'  limitations  of  U.  S<  Bev.  Stat  I  1044, 
V.  a  Comp.  Stat  1901,  p.  12»,  whidki  provides  that  "  noperson  shall 
be  prc^ocuted*  tried,  or  puplshed  for  any  ^ense  w^  capital  *  *  * 
unless  the  indictment  is  found  or  the  information  is  instituted 
within  three  years  next  after  such  off^ise  shall  luive  been  cooh 
mitted,"  because  such  contempt  proceedings  may  not  be  instituted 
by  an  indictment  or  infprmatlon.. 

For  other  cases,  see  Limitation  of  Actions,  III  1,  in  Digest  Sup. 
Ct.  1908. 
LiiciTATioN  OF  Actions — Gbiicinal  Oontempt. — ^Tbe  Federal  Suinreme 
Court  would  prescribe  by  analogy  a  three  years*  limitation  for  pro- 
ceedings to  punish'  past  acts  not  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  as  criminal  contempts  of  an  injunction  previously  granted  if 
the  case  were  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat. 
I  1044,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  725,  that  "  no  person  shall  be 
prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  for  any  offense  not  capital  •  •  • 
unless  the  indictment  is  fbund  or  the  information  is  instituted 
within  three  years  next  after  such  offense  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted."] 

E\>r  other  cases,  see  Limitation  of  Actions,  III  1,  in  Digest  Sup. 
Ct  1908.] 

The  facts,  which  involye  the  constructiop  p|  §  10^  Bev. 
Stat.,  and  its  applicatioa  to  pa$t  acts  of  oontefliptyjan  stated 
in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Alton  B.  Parker  and  Mr.  Jackson  H.  Ralston^  with 
whoxD  Mr.  WiUiam  E.  Richardson  wa$  on  the  bnef,  lor 
plaintiffs  in  error  and  appellants. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Darlington  and  Mr.  Daniel  Davenport^  with 
whom  Mr.  James  M.  Beck  was  ojk  the  bri^,  tov  the  Uiiited 
State& 
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Mr.  Justiee  Holkes  . Aslrmred  the  opinioii  bf  the  oonrt. 

These  are  proceedings  for  alleged  criminal  contempts  in 
the  matter  that  was  before  this  court  in  Gompers  v.  Bucks 
[606]  Stove  A  Range  Co.,  221  U.  S.  418.  In  that  case  the 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  Bucks  Stove  &  Bange  Com- 
pany to  punish  the  petitioners  were  ordered  to  be  dismissed, 
but  without  prejudice  to  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  to  punish  contempt,  if  any,  committed  against 
it.  The  decision  was  rendered  on  May  15, 1911,  and  the  next 
day  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  whether  there  was  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  plaintiffs  in  error  guilty,  in  wilfully  violating  an 
injunction  issued  by  that  court  on  December  18,  1907,  and, 
if  yea,  to  present  and  prosecute  charges  to  that  effect  The 
inquiry  was  directed  solely  with  a  view  to  punishment  for 
past  acts,  not  to  secure  obedience  for  the  future ;  and  to  avoid 
repetition,  it  will  be  understood  that  all  that  we  have  to  say 
concerns  proceedings  of  this  sort  only,  and  further,  only 
proceedings  for  such  contempt  not  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court. 

The  committee,  on  June  26,  1911,  reported  and  charged 
that  the  parties  severally  were  guilty  of  specified  acts  in 
violation  of  the  injunction,  being  the  same  acts  of  which 
they  had  been  found  guilty  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
former  case.  Rules  to  show  cause  were  issued  on  the  same 
day.  The  defendants  pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limitations, 
Bev.  Stat,  §  1044,  as  to  most  of  the  charges,  and  not 
guilty.  There  was  a  trial,  the  Statute  of  Limitations  was 
held  inapplicable  and  the  defeudi^nts  were  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  terms  of  different  lengths, 
subject  to  exceptions  which  by  agreement  were  embodied  in 
a  single  bill.  The  Court  of  Appeals  reduced  the  sentences 
to  imprisonment  for  thirty  days  in  the  case  of  Gompers^  and 
fines  of  $500  for  each  of  the  other  two.  40  App.  D.  C.  293. 
The  defendants  brought  a  writ  of  error  and  an  appeal  to 
this  court  and  also  petitioned  for  a  writ  of  certiorari.  Of 
course  an  appeal  does  not  lie,  nor  does  a  writ  of  error,  but 
the  writ  of  certiorari  is  granted.  [6OT1  The  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  also  petitioned  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  but 
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as  the  ca0B  will  be  disposed  of  on  ihe  first  mentioned  peti- 
tion,  the  other  will  be  denied. 

The  injunction,  subsequently  held  too  broad,  not  only  for- 
bade the  defendants  to  combine  to  obstruct  the  business  of 
the  Bucks  Stove  &  Range  Company,  or  to  declare  or  threaten 
any  boycott  against  it  (such  a  boycott  already  having  been 
declared),  but  also  to  publish  any  statement  calling  atten- 
tion of  any  body  to  any  such  boycott,  or  any  statement  of 
like  effect,  tending  to  any  injury  of  the  Company's  business. 
Thb  decree,  although  made  on  December  18,  did  not  become 
operative  until  December  28,  1907.  Before  going  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  the  injunction  in  substantially  the  same 
form  was  made  permanent  on  March  23.  1908.  It  may  be 
assumed  for  the  purposes  of  our  decision  that  the  evidence 
not  only  warranted  but  required  a  finding  that  the  defend- 
ants were  guilty  of  some  at  least  of  the  violations  of  this 
decree  that  were  charged  against  them,  and  so  we  come  at 
once  to  consider  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  which  is  their 
only  real  defence.  A  preliminary  objection  was  urged,  to 
be  sure,  that  the  question  of  the  validity  of  that  defence  was 
not  reserved,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it.  The  bar  was 
pleaded,  there  was  a  motion  to  dismiss  on  that  ground  for 
want  of  a  replication,  there  was  a  decision  that  the  statute 
did  not  apply  to  contempts,  and  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error  stated  at  the  trial  that  there  was  one  general 
exception  presented  on  their  behalf  with  regard  to  that  We 
can  not  doubt  that  it  was  perfectly  understood,  or  that  the 
record  shows,  that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  preserved  all  their 
rights. 

The  statute  provides  that ''  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted, 
tried,  or  punished  for  any  offense,  not  capital,  except 
♦  *  *,  unless  the  indictment  is  found,  or  the  informa- 
tion is  instituted  within  three  years  next  after  such  offense 
shall  have  been  committed.''  Rev.  Stat.,  §  1044.  Act  of 
April  18,  1876,  c.  66,  19  Stat,  32.  The  plaintiffs  in  [608] 
error  treat  these  proceedings  as  having  begun  on  May  16, 
1911,  when  the  Supreme  Court  directed  an  inquiry.  They 
certainly  did  not  begin  before  that  date;  so  that,  if  the 
statute  applies,  contempts  prior  to  May  16,  1908,  would  be 
barred.    It  is  argued  with  force  that  the  inquiry  was  directed 
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only  to  breaches  of  tiie  preliminary  injmietion,  which  ex- 
pired by  its  own  terms  upon  the  making  of  the  final  decree 
on  March  28,  1908,  and  that  therefore  everything  legiti- 
mately before  the  conrt  happened  more  than  three  years 
before.  But  as  the  report  mentioned  the  final  decree  and 
charged  a  few  acts  later  than  March  28,  though  mostly 
rather  unimportant,  and  as  the  order  to  show  cause  referred 
to  a  violation  of  the  injunctions,  in  the  plural,  it  perhaps 
would  savor  of  a  technicality  that  we  should  be  loath  to 
apply  on  either  side,  if  we  did  not  deal  with  all  that  is 
charged. 

The  charges  against  Gompers  are:  1,  hurrying  the  pub- 
lication of  the  January  number  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist  and  distributing  many  copies  after  the  injunction 
was  known  and  before  it  went  into  effect,  in  which  number 
the  Bucks  Stove  &  Range  Company  was  included  in  the 
"We  dont  patronize"  list;  2,  circulating  other  copies  in 
January,  1908 ;  3,  on  and  after  December  28,  1907,  circulat- 
ing another  document  to  the  like  effect  with  comments,  some 
of  which  were  lawful  criticism,  but  others  of  which  suggest- 
ed that  the  injunction  left  the  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions free  to  continue  their  boycott;  4,  publishing  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1908,  a  copy  of  the  decree  with  the  suggestion  that 
those  who  violated  the  injunction  outside  of  the  District 
could  not  be  punished  unless  they  came  within  it;  5,  in  Janu- 
ary and  Februaiy,  1908,  publishing  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  defendants  a  paper  appealing  for  ftiancial  aid,  com- 
menting on  the  injunction  as  invading  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  free  speech  and  reprinting  the  before-mentioned 
comments  and  suggestions;  6,  in  March,  1908,  again  suggest- 
ing that  no  law  compelled  the  purchase  [609]  of  a  Bucks 
stove;  7,  in  April,  1908,  after  the  final  decree,  reiterating 
the  same  suggestion  in  the  American  Federationist;  8,  in 
April,  1908,  repeating  similar  suggestions  by  transparent 
innuendo  in  a  public  address;  9,  again  repeating  thtai  in 
another  address,  on  or  about  May  1;  10,  and  again  in  the 
July  lasoe  of  the  American  Federationist;  11,  publishing  in 
the  September  Federatioant  an  editorial  oharacterirang  th^ 
injoneticii  m  mn  invasion  of  constitotioBal  freedom  (which 
hardly  seems  to  exceed  lawful  comment  unless  on  the  ground 
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that  the  cam  was  not  finishad,  aklton^  mistafan  in  its 
law) ;  12,  in  a  report  publish^  after  September  9, 1908,  say- 
ing that  if  the  Executive  Ckrfmcil  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  obeyed  the  injunctimi  they  oould  not  report  the  state 
of  the  C9a%  to  die  Denver  oanventioB^  and  that  they  did  not 
see  how  they  oould  refuse  to  give  an  account  of  their  doings; 
13,  on  September  29,  1908,  saying  in  a  public  address  that 
the  injunction  forbade  him  to  discuss  the  case,  but  that  he 
must  (seemingly  not  going  beyond  that  declaraticm) ;  14«  on 
October  26,  1908,  recurring  in  a  single  pkcase  in  an  address 
to  his  old  suggestion  that  no  law  compelled  his  hearers  to 
buy  a  Bucks  store;  15,  in  November, .  1908,  in  an  address 
which  he  caused  to  be  published  in  the  Federationist  in 
January,  1909,  again  referring  to  the  injunction,  mention- 
ing his  past  advioe  and  suggestions  and  that  he  had  been 
called  on  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  contempt  (in  the  former  proceeding),  and  asking 
how  he  could  have  done  otherwise;  and  finally,  16,  in  a 
r^ort  made  in  November,  1909,  referring  to  the  judge  as 
so  far  having  transcended  his  authovity  that  even  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  have  felt  called  upon  to  criticise 
his  action,  and  sayiiig  that  in  such  ciroumstanees  it  is  the 
dul^  of  the  citizens  to  refuse  obedienee  and  to  take  whatever 
oonsequenees,  way  ensue.  The  charges  against  Mitchell  and 
Morrison  are  madoly  ior  having  taken  part  in  sonie  of  the 
above-mentioned  pii^lications,  but  need  not  [610J  be  stated 
particularly,  as  all  the  acts  of  any  substanee  in.  Mitchell's 
case- and  all  in  that  of  Morrison  were  miore  than  three  years 
old  when  these  proceedings  began. 

The  boycott  against  the' company  was  not  called  off  until 
July  19  to  29, 1910,  and  it  is  avgued  that  ev^  if  the  statute 
applies  the  conspiracy  was  continuing  until  that  date, 
Untied  States  v.  Miasel,  218  U.  S.  601^  607,  and  tfaeref<H« 
that  the  statute  did  not  begin  tor  run  until  then.  But  this 
is  net  Bsi  indiotsMnt  for  coaspiraicy,  it  i6<a  diargs  el  cqpeetfic 
aets  in  disobedienee  of  an  injunction.  The  a^ts  act'  not 
charged  as  eyidenoe  but  as  substantive  ekSenses;  each  of 
them,  80  far  as  it  'wae  a  conlenqnt^  was  punishdhletas  -such,, 
and  waSitdiai^Badiaaaiich^  ftndthereloce  eajch-naatlKjj^ii^iged 
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by  itself;  and  so  we  come  to  whai,  as  w^  already  have  inti- 
mated, is  tlie  real  question  in  the  case. 

It  is  urged  in  the  first  place  that  oontemptsi  cannot  be 
Climes,  because,  althewgh  punishable  by  imprisonment  and 
therefore,  if  crimes,  iilfamous^  they  are  not  within  the  pro- 
tiction  of  the  Constituticm  and  the  amendments  giving  a 
right  to  trial  by  jury,Jbe*,  to  persons  charged  with  such 
crimes.  But  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  not 
mathematical  lomulaa  haviaig  their  essence  in  tbeir  form; 
they  are  organic,  living  institutions  transplanted  from  Eng- 
lish-soil. Theil*  significanee  is  vital,  not  formal;  it  is  to  be 
gathered  not  simply  by  taking  the  words  and  a  dictionary, 
best  by  considering  their  origiik  and  the  line  of  their  growth. 
Boh^tMn^.  Baldwin^  165  U.  S.  275,  261,  282.  It  does  not 
foUow  that  contempts  of  the  class*  ulider  consideration  are 
not  crimes,  or  rather,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  offenses, 
because  trial  by  jury  as  it  has  been  gradmally  wordsed  out 
and  fought  out  has  been  thought  n4)t'to  extend  to  them  as 
a^'matter  of  constitutional  right  These  contempts  ape  in- 
fractions of  th^  law,  visited  with  punishment  as>  siKh.  If 
suth  acts  are  not  criminal,  we  are  in  error  as  to  the  most 
fundamental  cha3Fact«(ristic  of  crimes  as  that  wood  faaa  been 
undeiBtoad  in  Eaoiglish  speech.  So  Umly*  are  [611]  they 
crimes  that  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  in  the  early  law  they 
were  punished  only  by '  the  usual  crimiiMil  procedure,  3 
Transactions  of  the  Beydi  Historical  >  Society,  N.  S.;  p.  147 
(1885),  and  that  at  least  in  England-  it  seems  thUt  tthey  still 
may  be'  and  preferably  are  tried  in  that  way*  See  7  Hals^ 
buji7.  Laws  of  England,  280,  tt#i  ^.  Contempt  otfiQodvt 
(604)  ^Re  GUmofUe  v«  Erlanger^46  L«  J.,  N.  &,  pp.  876^  383. 
Matter  lof  Mcuieod^  6  Jurt  401;  Sehtetber  v.  iMemtrd^^ 
Dick.  592;  W^tUsby'a  Oaee,  2  Russ.  A  M.  689,  687;  In  m 
Polkurd^  U  R«  2  P.  C.  106^  120;  Ew  pUfte  iT^xtimy,  7  IVf^eati 
9»^\^\BB88eite  v.  W.  Bi  C&nJc^  (7^;,  lfl4  Ci  S&  824, 826, 381, 
iSii.,G^mper8  y.  Bmkt  Stove  mH  Rwm^*  Ccky  221  17.  & 
418,441. 

We  eomiej  theR^'to.tiie  cuagtmictknl  otitfae^vtaitiiteL  It  Ikas 
hien<  assumed  that  the  ctenoldlit^  we^ds  ^  unless  the  indict^ 
iB  found  ^f  the  affltfdariQilkti6m  !iS'iiufcltatad  whhikr  tfaves 
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years  "  limit  the  offenoes  giTen  the  benefit  of  the  act  to  those 
usually  prosecuted  in  tiiat  way,  and  the  connflel  for  the  peti- 
tioners were  at  some  pains  to  argue  that  the  charges  of  the 
committee  unounted  to  an  infonnatioa;  a  matter  that  opens 
vistas  of  antiquarian  specolation.  Bnt  this,  question  is  not 
one  to  be  answered  by  refinements  and  carious  inquiries.  In 
our  opinion  the  proper  interp(retation  of  the  statute  begins 
with  the  substantive,  not  with  the  adjective  part.  The  sub- 
stantive portion  of  the  section  is  that  no  person  shaU  be 
tried  for  any  offence  not  capital  except  within  a  ceitain 
time.  Those  words  are  of  universal  seope^  What  follows  is 
a  natural  way  of  expressing  that  the  proceedings  most  be 
begun  within  8  years;  indictment  and  information  being  tiie 
usual  modes  by  which*  they  are  begun  and  very  likely  no 
other  having  occurred  to  those  who  drew  the  law.  Bnt  it 
seems  to  us  plain  that  the  dominant  words  of  the  act  are 
'^no  person  ^all  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  for  any 
offence  not  capital ''  unless. 

No  reason  has  been  suggested  to  us  for  not  giving  to  the 
.  [612]  statute  its  natural  scope.  The  English  courts  seem  to 
think  it  wise,  even  when  there  is  much  seeming  reason  for 
the  exercise  of  a  summary  power,  to  leave  the  punishment  of 
this  class  of  contempts  to  the  regular  and  formal  criminal 
process.  Matter  of  Macleod^  6  Jur.  461.  Maintenance  of 
their  authority  does  not  often  make  it  really  necessary  for 
courts  to  exert  their  own  power  to  punieii,  a«  is  shown  by 
the  English  practice  in  more  violent  days  -than  these,  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  prolonging  the  period  of  liability 
when  they  see  fit  to  do  so  than  in  the  case  where  the  same 
offence  is  proceeded  agaiMt  in  the  tommon  way.  Indeed, 
the  punidmient  of  these  offences  peculiarly  needs  to  be 
fifpeedy  if  it  is  to  occur.  The  argument  loses  little  of  its 
force  if  it  should  be  determined  hereafter,  a  matter  on  whidi 
we  express  no  opmicm,  tdnat  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
an  indictment  would  not  lie  for  a  contempt  of  a  court 'of  the 
United  States. 

Even  if  the  statute  does  not  cover  the  caase  by  its  expi«ss 
words,  as  we  think  it  dees,  still,  in  dealing  with  th^  punirii- 
ment  of  crime  a  role  should  be -laid  down,if  notby  Ccmgress 
by  this  court   The  power  to  punish  for  contempt  must  have 
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some  limit  in  time,  and  in  defining  that  limit  we  should 
have  regard  to  what  has  been  the  policy  of  the  law  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  By  analogy  if  not  by  enact- 
ment the  limit  is  three  years.  The  case  can  not  be  concluded 
otherwise  so  well  as  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall in  a  case  where  the  statute  was  held  applicable  to  an 
action  of  debt  for  a  penalty.  Adwms  v.  Woods^  2  Cranch. 
336,  340,  341,  342:  "It  is  contended  that  the  prosecutions 
limited  by  this  law,  are  those  only  which  are  carried  on  in 
the  form  of  an  indictment  or  information,  and  not  those 
where  the  penalty  is  demanded  by  an  action  of  debt.  But 
if  the  words  of  the  act  be  examined  they  wiD  be  found  to 
apply,  not  to  any  particular  mode  of  proceeding,  but  gen- 
erally to  any  prosecution,  trial,  or  punishment  for  the  of- 
fence. It  is  not  de- [613]  dared  that  no  indictment  shall  be 
found  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  it  is  declared  that  'No  person  shall 
be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished'  *  *  *.  In  expound- 
ing this  law,  it  deserves  some  consideration  that  if  it  does 
not  limit  actions  of  debt  for  penalties,  those  actions  might, 
in  many  cases,  be  brought  at  uiy  distance  of  time.  This 
wovlA  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  laws.  In  a 
country  where  not  even  treason  can  be  prosecuted  after  a 
lapse  of  three  years,  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  an 
individual  would  remain  forever  liable  to  a  pecuniary  for- 
feiture." The  result  is  that  the  judgments,  based  as  they 
are  mainly  upon  offences  that  could  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, must  be  reversed. 

Judgments  reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Van  "Djsyantebl  and  Mr.  Justice  Pctkbt 
dissent 


POST  V.  BUCKS  STOVE  A  RANGE  CO.ET  AL. 

(Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit    November  22, 1912.) 
[200  Fed.  R^.  9ia] 

COBPOBATIONS    (§    297) — ^DUIKCTOBS — ^AUTHOBITT — ^BUBINSSS    POUCT. — 

While  directors  of  a  private  business  corporation  may  not  act 
oppressively,  fraudulently,  or  lii  such  a  mahner  as  to  destroy 
the  ooiperate  existence^  or  cootfary  to  law  ot  the  purposes  fdr 
which  the  corporation  was  organized,  and  may  not  dissipate  Its 
9M25*— ▼ol4— 17 51 
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aaaets  or  tecmHe  private  advanitage  at  ^rpomto  eKpeose.  ttiey  are 
iieTerthel£88  the  governlas  body,  represeiUiQg  both  tbe  majority 
and  minority  stockholders,  and  as  such  possess  a  wide  discretion 
In  determining  its  business  policies  and  the  methods  of  executing 
them,  which  a  stocklK>lder  can  not  control  or  have  revised  by  an 
appeal  to  the  coiirt8.<* 

[Ed.  Note.~For  other  cases,  see  Corporatioda,  Gent.  IMg.  if  1274- 
1281;  Dec.  Dig.  §  297.] 

COBPOBATIONS      (I     202) — ^DIRECTORS — ^AxmOH — SSTTLBIfSErT     OT     Lm* 

GATioN  —  Rights  of  Objecting  Stockholders. — ^A  controversy 
having  arisen  between  a  corporation  engaged  in  manufacturing 
stoves  and  its  employ^  who  were  members  of  a  labor  or- 
ganisation, the  union  emplc^^s  quit,  and  the  labor  orgaoisa- 
Uon  inaugurated  an  extensive  boycott  against  the  oorparation 
and  its  products,  whereupon  suit  was  instituted  for  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  labor  organization  and  its  leaders,  and,  an 
order  directing  the  issuance  of  a  modified  injunction  having  been 
sustained  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  botli  parties  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  pending  whidi  a  settlement  was  arrived  at, 
whereby  tbe  corporation  released  its  right  to  sue  for  treble  damages 
under  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  ft  7,  20  Stat 
210  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3202),  on  the  ground  that  the  labor 
organisation  constituted  an  uMawful  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce,  to  which  settlement  complainant,  a  minortty 
stodOiolder,  objected.  JSTeltf,  that  rach  settlement  was  within,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  corporation's  board  of  directors  in  the  ocdinary 
management  of  the  corporation's  affairs,  and,  having  been  entered 
into  in  good  faith,  was  binding  on  such  minority  stockholder  not- 
virithstandlng  his  protest,  and  he  veas  therefore  not  entitled  there- 
after to  maintain  a  suit  for  such  damagte  for  the  benefit  of  the 
corporation. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Corporationa,  Cent  Dig.  §ft  770- 
780;  Dec.  Dig.  ft  202.] 
MoNOPpUKS  (ft  12)— tLabor  Union — Contract — ^Validity. — ^A  con- 
tract between  a  manufacturing  corporation  and  a  labor  union,  by 
which  the  corporation  thereafter  agreed  to  pay  union  wages  and 
to  comply  with  union  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment but  which  contained  no  direct  provision  binding  the  corpora- 
tk»'not  to  Employ  noO'UiiioA  men,  was  not- objectiottaUe  as  tend- 
ing, tp  cneate  a  monopoly.  In.tayor  of  m^nibersrpf  tbeuDtons  %9  the 
exclusion  of  others  seeking  employment 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  ft  10 ;  Dec. 
Vk^  I'  12*] 

Appeal  froiu  the  Circuit  Couxl^  oi^  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  I>istriotof  Missmri;  Dayid  £.  Djes^Jndg^ 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1913,  by  West  Pu]l)lishing  Compa9y. 
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Suit  by  C.  W.  Post  against  the  Buck's  Sfayne  A  Ra«ge 
Company  and  others.  Judgment  for  dedfendantS)  and  plain- 
tiff appcMils.    Affirmed. 

See,  also,  BHck^a  Stove  ds  Bange  Co.  v.  Amerioan  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  219  U.  S.  581,  31  Sup.  a.  472,  55  L.  Ed. 
346;  Gompera  v.  Buck's  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  ^1  U.  S.  418, 
31  Sup.  Ct  492,  55  L.  Ed.  797,  84  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  874. 

t919]  Charles  C.  CoUins,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Arthur  B. 
Williams,  on  the  brief),  for  appellant. 

Charles  M.  Polk,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  {A.  <&  J,  F.  Lee,  of  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  brief) ,  for  Buck's  Stove  &  Range  .Co. 

Jackson  B.  Salston,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  {Frederick  L. 
Siddons  and  Wm.  E,  Richardson,  both  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  John  S.  Lehmamm,,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the 
brief) ,  for  American  Federatioi^  of  Labor  and  others. 

Before  Sanborn,  Hook,  and  Smfth,  Circuit  Judges. 

HooBL,  Circuit  Judge. 

This  is  a  suit  by  Charles  W.  Post,  as  a  stockholder  of 
the  Buck's  Stove  &  Range  Company,  to  enforce  for  its  bene- 
fit a  cause  of  action  against  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  it  allied  organizations,  and  their  representatives,  for 
treble  damages  under  section  7  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  (26  Stat.  209),  resulting  from  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  commerce.  The  bill  of  complaint  was  dismissed 
on  demurrer,  and  Post  appealed. 

The  Stove  Company  is  a  Missouri  corporatioQ,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  stoves 
and  ranges.  Its  general  offices  and  factory  are  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Its  capital  stock  is  $1,5Q0,000,  of  which  Post  owns 
about  7  per  cent.  Some  years  ago  a  controversy  arose  in  oue 
of  its  manufacturing  departments  over  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  the  union  employes  ..quit.  Thereupon  the  labor  organi- 
zations throughout  the  tTnited  States  inaugurated  an  ex- 
tensive boycott  against  the  company,  its  manufactured  prod- 
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nets,  and  those  who  persisted  in  dealing  in  them,  thereby, 
according  to  the  bill  of  complaint,  unlawfully  inflicting  upon 
it  a  financial  loss  to  the  extent  of  $250,000.  The  Stove  Com- 
pany brought  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  obtained  an  injunction  in  broad  terms.  On 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District,  the  company 
again  prevailed,  though  the  injunction  was  substantially 
modified.  38  App.  D.  C.  83,  32  L,  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  T48.  From 
the  decree  of  that  court  the  parties,  both  complainant  and 
defendant,  took  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  before  the  hearing  they  amicably  adjusted  their 
differences  by  executing  writings  containing  expressions  of 
mutual  friendship  and  consideration,  and  provisions  that 
the  company  would  not  sue  because  of  past  controversies, 
that  it  would  establish  union  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  con- 
ditions of  employment,  and  that  the  labor  organizations  on 
their  part  commended  the  product  of  the  company  to  their 
members,  sympathizers,  and  friends.  When  the  settlement 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  dismissed 
the  appeals  as  involving  questions  purely  moot.  219  XT.  S. 
581,  31  Sup.  Ct.  472,  55  L.  Ed.  845.  A  phase  of  the  contro- 
versy appears  in  221  U.  S.  418,  81  Sup.  Ct.  492,  55  L.  Ed. 
797,  34  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S-)  874.  Post  protested  against  the 
settlement.  In  communications  to  the  officers  and  directors 
of  his  company,  he  demanded  that,  having  won  its  fight 
against  the  unlawful  boycott,  its  right  to  recover  the  damages 
sustained  be  enforced.  Failing  in  this,  he  brought  the  pres- 
ent suit  as  a  stockholder,  claiming  the  settlement  was  with- 
out consideration,  and  was  illegal  and  void.  The  company 
was  made  a  party  [920]  defendant  according  to  equity  rule 
94  then  in  force.  The  foregoing  recital  sufficiently  presents 
the  merits  of  the  case,  which  we  will  consider  to  the  exclusion 
of  less  important  matters. 

[1]  The  settlement  with  the  labor  organizations  was  made 
upon  the  authority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Stove 
Company,  and  the  otjIj  objection  or  complaint  by  any  one 
interested  in  or  connected  with  it  was  by  the  minority  stock- 
holder. As  the  chartered  agents  of  a  corporation,  the  direc- 
tors represent,  not  only  the  artificial  body,  but  also  all  who 
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own  its  shares  of  stock.  While  they  must  be  mindful  of  the 
corporate  welfare,  and  not  act  oppressively,  fraudulently,  or 
destructively  of  the  corporate  es^istenoe,  or  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  Nation,  or  the  purposes  for  nhich  the 
corporation  was  organized,  nor  dissipate  its  assets  or  secure 
private  advantage  at  corporate  expense,  yet  as  its  govern- 
ing body  they  possess  a  wide  discretion  in  determining  its 
business  policies  and  the  methods  of  executing  them,  which  a 
stockholder  cannot  control  or  have  revised  by  an  appeal  to 
the  courts.  Hawes  v.  Oakland^  101 U.  S.  450, 26  L.  Ed.  827 ; 
Delaware  <&  Hudson  Co.  v.  Railroad^  213  U.  S.  485,  29  Sup. 
Ct  640,  53  L.  Ed,  862.  In  United  States  v.  Union  Pacific 
R.  Co.,  98  U.  S.  569,  611,  25  L.  Ed.  143,  the  Supreme  Court, 
speaking  of  a  corporation,  said : 

"  So  long  as  It  exist!  In  the  possession  and  unrestmlned  exercise  of 
aU  Its  corporate  powers,  Its  board  of  directors,  unless  under  Jndl* 
dal  prohibition  or  compulsion,  is  vested  with  the  sole  authority  to 
decide  whether  it  will  assert  its  right  of  action  for  a  supposed  injury, 
or  will  condone  It" 

In  some  respects  there  is  an  analogy  between  a  corpora- 
tion and  a  representative  government,  which  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  majority  within  constitutional 
lines.  The  minority  must  rely  upon  persuading  the  greater 
number  of  the  right  or  expediency  of  their  position,  and, 
failing  that,  must  yield,  unless  some  recognized  limitation 
has  been  broken. 

[2]  It  is  averred  in  the  bill  of  complaint  that  the  Stove 
Company  was  injured  to  the  extent  of  $250,000  by  an  illegal 
boycott  of  its  interstate  business,  that  the  Sherman  Act  gave 
it  the  right  to  threefold  damages,  and  that  the  defendants 
who  did  the  wrong  were  solvent  and  good  for  (he  amount. 
Upon  this  it  is  argued  that  the  directors,  against  the  protest 
of  the  complaining  stockholder,  paid  $750,000  for  immunity 
from  unlawful  attacks,  and  thereby  gave  away  assets  aggre- 
gating half  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock  without  consid- 
eration. The  claim  for  a  penalty  or  a  punitive  increase  of 
actual  damage,  like  one  for  a  forfeiture,  is  not  a  favorite 
in  the  law.  In  no  true  sense  was  the  claim  of  that  tqjid  in 
the  case  at  bar  a  property  asset,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
the  managing  officers  of  the  corporation  could  in  their  dis- 
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cretion  Waive  6r  refill^  to  enfor^ie  it  'without  being  broi^t 
to  account  'in  a  <»urt  of  equity.  'The  cliiim  tor  actual  dam- 
age to  tiie  busin^NSS  ^  ttie  company  -was  an  asset  in  a  way, 
btti  the  flict  that  it  was  unacloiowledgcfd  and  unliquidat^ 
still  remained.  The  averments  in  the  bill  do  not  change  its 
essential  character^  It  was  not  like  money  in  bank,  nor  even 
a  credit  with  the  debtor's  sense  of  obligation  bom  of  a  quid 
pro  quo.  Barring  adjustment,  its  liquidation  and  collection 
[92fl)  to  any  ektent  meant  continued  expen^ve  litigation. 
In  the  most  favoralfle  view,  that  was  the  prospect  before 
the  directors,  and  they  were  entitled  to  look  at  it  pradically 
as  is  commonly  doiie  in  business  transactions.  The  courts 
faT<N"  settlements  of  controversies,  both  before  and  after 
litigation,  and  will  rarely  overhaul  them  with  a  critical  eye. 
It  is  also  inaccurate  to  say  there  was  a  mere  purchase  of 
imndunity  from  unlawful  attacks'  upon  the  business  of  the 
company,  or  that  its  claim  for  damages' was  given  up  witii- 
out  consideration.  When  the  litigation  with  the  labor  or- 
ganization stopped,  it  stood  upon  the  decree  of  injunction 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  not  our  provinxje'  to  review  that  decree,  but  presumably  it 
protected  the  company  in  all  its  legal  rights.  But,'  however 
this  may  be,  there  belonged  to  the  labor  organizations  a 
large  field  of  legitimate  endeavor  and  activity,  with  respect 
to  which  every  business  man  and  corporation  might  lawfully 
contract  with  them,  and  regarding  which  negotiations  and 
agreements  are  of  everyday  occurrence.  Organised  labor 
has  become  an  important  factor  in  modem  industrial  life, 
where  its  influence  is  widely  recognized;  and  its  rightful 
sthtus  in  the  law  should  not  be  denied  because  of  excesses 
committed  in  its  name.  The  directors  of  the  Stove  Company, 
charged  with  the  management  of  its  extensive  interests,  may 
have  come  to  believe  in  the  economic  advantage  of  union 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of  employment,  and 
may  have  regarded  the  affirmative  friendship  of  the  labor 
oi^ganizations  as  valuable  aiid  desirable,  and  their  disfavor, 
ntit  unlawfully  exercised,  as  undesirable.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, and 'presumably  it  arose,  there  were  sufficieiit  elements  of 
ebhsideration  for  the  conti^a'ct,  and  to  overthrow  it  we  should 
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iiot  l^utit  for'atliferS)  not  e«piiBSMd  in  the  writings  of  ac- 
knowledged by  either  party.  We  see  iii' the  daily  ehttmi- 
cals  of  business  affairs  frequent  instances  of  similar  negotia- 
tions and  agr^ments  in  which  the  managers  t>f  large 
enterprises  participate,  and  What  they  do  is  accepted  with- 
out question.  The  directors  of  the  Stove  Company  did 
nothing  more,  save  to  yield  an  unliquidated  claim  for 
damages.  It  was  their  province  to  determine  the  wisdom 
or  expediency  of  the  course  adopted.  They  did  not  act 
oppressively  or  fraudulently,  astd  no  stockholder  gained  or 
lost  more  or  less  than  another.  They  acted  In  good  faith, 
according  to  the  lights. given  them,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
all  the  interests  in  their  ohafge. 

■'  LS]  It  is  farther  contended  that  the  s^tdement  m  question 
provides  for  a  "closed  shop,"  that  is  to  say,  a  place  where 
union  labor  only  is  employed,  and  that  a  contract  of  that 
(character  is  unlawful,  because  it  restricts  competition  and 
tends  to  create  a  mtpnopoiy  in  favor  of  memben  of  the 
unions,  to  the  exclusicm  of  all  oMiers  seekifig  employment. 
Counsel  for  the  Stove  Company  and  for  the  labor  organiza- 
tions deny  that  is  the  effect  of  the  contract,  and  we  agree 
with  them.  There  is  no  direct  provision  requirinf  it,  wd 
U  does  not  follow  from  thead^^ion  of  ''  union  wages,  hoiBis 
of  labor,  and  conditions  of  employment,"  nor  frcon  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  managiement  of  the 
company  and  their  purpose  to  treat  organized  labor  ^  wisely 
and  conservatively  and  upon  a  friendly  basis."  The  details 
as  to  wages,  hours  ol  labcr,  and  conditiona  of  emptoyBieat 
wero  not  defined,  but  were  intrusted  >  to  the  cempmy  for 
exeoution.  We  think  (98S^)  that  according  to  general  obser- 
vation it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  conditions  contem- 
plated by  the  contract  to  exist  in  open  shops^  Ttrjiere  bo^ 
union  and  non-union  labpr  are  em^ployed*  lliis  being  so^ 
we  need  not  stop  'to  conatder  whether  a  oontraot  ior  a^cieBed 
shop  would  be  valid  or  invalid. 

The  decree  is  affirmed. 
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VIRTUE  i>.  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MANUFACTUR- 

ING  COMPAIfY  AND  OWATONNA  COMPANY.* 

XBBOR   TO    THS    dBCUIT   GOUBT   OF   APPBAL8   FOB   THE  EIGHTH 

CIBCUIT. 

(No.  80.    Argued  December  9,  10»  1912— Decided  January  20,  1918.) 

(227  U.  S.  8.) 

To  sustain  an  action  under  i  7  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  co- 
operation by  at  least  two  of  the  defendants  to  cause  the  damage 
complained  of  must  be  shown.^ 

[9]  The  owner  of  a  patent  has  exchaslve  rights  of  making,  using  and 
selling,  which  he*  may  keep  or  transfier  in  whole  or  in  part 

Pfktents  and  patent  rights  can  not  be  made  a  cover  for  violatioin  of 
law;  but  they  are  not  so  used  when  only  the  rights  conferred  by 
law  are  exercised. 

Patent  rights  can  be  protected  by  a  party  to  an  illegal  combination. 

While  the  combined  effect  of  the  separate  acts  allege  to  have  made 
the  combination  illegal  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  the  str»igUi 
of  each  act  must  be  considered  s^^rately. 

Assertion  of  patent  rights  may  be  so  conducted,  as  to  constitute  mall* 
clous  prosecution;  but  failure  of  plaintiff  to  maintain  the  action 
does  not  necessarily  convict  of  malice. 

Metre  coincidence  in  time  in  the  bringing  by  separate  parties  of  suits 
dBttr  Infringements  oh  patents  against  the  same  defendant  does  not 
neoeaaarily  indicate  a  combination  <m  the  part  of  those  parties  to 
injure  the  defendant  within  the  meaning  of  §  7  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act 

An  action  under  §  7  of  the  Sherman  Act  based  on  a  combination  be- 
tween the  defendants  can  not  be  sustained  by  proof  of  malicious 
proseeatl<Hi  on  the  part  of  only  one  of  the  defendants. 

Where  an  action  under  §  7'of  the  Sherman  Act  was  tried  in  the  Circuit 
Court  and  argued  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  basis  of  co- 
operation between  the  defendants,  this  court  will  not  consider  a 
contention  raised  for  the  first  time  that  one  of  the  defendants  was. 
itself  a  combination  offensive  to  the  statute. 

Id  this  case  it  does  not  appear  that  the  contracts  between  the  defend- 
ants w^re  aiade  for  the  purpose  of  Injuring  the  i^Udnttff ,  and  both 
courts  below  having  so  held  thlsjcourt  also  so  holds: 

179  Fed.  R^.  115,  affirmed. 

•For  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (179  Fed.  115),  see 
volume  8,  page  794. 

*  Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1918,  by  The 
Banks  Law  Publishing  Company. 
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167  L.  BcL  893.«1 
[MoKOPaLT--Ck>icui«ATtoir  m  Rbsteaint  or  TsAiiv^t^ATENTED  Abti- 
CUES. — ^A  contract  by  which  a  corporation,  manufaetvrhig  dairy 
supplies  under  various  patents  owned  by  it,  and  selling  them 
throughout  the  United  States,  constituted  another  corporation  its 
exclusive  sales  agent,  and  fixed  the  list  price  of  its  products,  does 
not  violate  the  prohibition  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat 
at  L.  9)9,  chap.  647,  U.  S.  Gorop.  Stat  1901,  p.  S200>,  against  com- 
binations In  restraint  of  commerce. 
For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  II.  b,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt  1908. 

MpNOPOLT — GOMBINATIOIT  VX  RESTRAINT  OF  TKADE— tTbCBU  DaHAGES. — 

*  A  corporation  manufacturing  dairy  products  under  patents  owned 
by  It  is  not  chargeable  with  participation  in  a  combination 
•formed  ^contrary  to  the  act  of  July  2,  1890;  by  Its  exclusive  sales 
agent  and  other  manufacturers  and  dealers,  so  as  to. render  the 
corporation  and  Its  agent  liable  under  the  tr^le  damagie  clause 
of  §  7  of  that  act  to  persons  Joined  as  defendants  in  simultaneous 
patent  infringement  suits  separately  brought  by  such  principal 
and  agent,  dther  because  the  sales  agency  contract,  which  antedated 
the  Illegal  combination,  provided  that  the  manufacturer  should 
protect  the  agent  from  all  suits  for  Infringement,  shosld  defend 
the  validity  of  the  patents,  and  promptly  attack  Infringers,  or 
because  of  a  supplementary  contract  for  the  settlement  of  daima 
growing  out  of  reciprocal  charges  of  infringement  which  has  no 
other  connection  with  the  unlawful  combination  than  that  some 
of  the  claims  were  against  corporations  which  were  parties  to 
that  unlawful  agreement,  «  because  of  any  negotiations  preceding 
the  ezeciition  of  the  sales  agency  contract  which  have  for  their 
inducement  and  object  the  settlement  of  controversies  and  rights 
growing  out  of  earlier  contracts,  or  because  of  the  simultaneous 
bringing  of  the  infringement  suits. 

For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  II.  a,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct.  1908. 
Appbai/— 4300PC  OF  RsviBW— Question  Not  Raised  Below^^^A  conten- 
tion not  made  either  in  the  Oircolt  Court  or  in  the  Cttrcoit  Court  of 
Appealp,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  theory  on  which  the  case  was 
tried,  will  not  t>e  considered  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court] 

For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  VIII.  J.  3,  in  Digest  Sup. 
Ct  1^08. 

•The  facts,  which  involre  the  construction  of  §  7  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  and  what  constitutes  an  illegal 
odnbination  thereunder,  are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

•  The  paragraphs  following,  in  brackets,  comprise  the  syllabus  of 
the  case  in  volume  57,  page  S98,  Lawyers  Edition,  Supreme  Court 
Reports.  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1912,  1913,  by  The  Lawyers  Co- 
operative-Publishing  Oompaay. 
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Mr.  Harlan  E.  Leach,  wilh  whom  Mr.  James  F.  WOUam- 
H^n  end  Mr.  Jame§  A.  Ta/wnojf  were  on  the^  hnef,  for  pUu- 
tiff  in  error: 

It  is  not  neeessary  to  prove  the  commission  of  any  tort, 
wrongful  act  or  crime  on  the  part  of  defendants,  aidde 
from  what  is  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  in  order  to  make  the  defendants  liable  [10]  in 
damages  to  the  plaintiffs  in  tiiis  aetiim.  Laeaev.  Lawlor, 
208  U.  S.  2T4;  M&niague  v.  Lotmy,  198  U.  8.  88;  Chattor 
nooga  F.  <6  P.  Works  v.  Atlanta^  208  U.  S.  390;  Jayne  v. 
LodeVy  149  Fed.  Rep.  21;  Wheeler-Stemel  Co.  v.  National 
Window  Glass  Ass'n^  152  Fed.  Bep.  864;  S.  C,  10  L.  K  A. 
(N.  6.)  972;  Perni.  Sugar  Co.  v.  Am.  Sw^ar  O0.,  166  Fed. 
Rep.  254;  People^s  Tohodeo  Co.  v.  Am.  TobOcdo  Co.,  170 
Fed.  Rep.  896;  Monarch  Tobacco  Works  v.  Am.  Tohacbo  Co.j 
165  Fed.  Bep.  774;  Swift  v.  United  States,  196  TJ.  S.  395. 

The  act  of  combining — the  concerted  action — ^is  unlaw- 
tul  in  itself,  and  ia  the.  basis  of  a  cause  of  aetion  for  dam- 
ttges.  Lo0we  r.  Lawlor;  Swift  r.  United  StaHes;  Penm. 
Sugar  Co.  v.  Am.  Sugar  Co.;  Japne  ▼.  Loder,  sUpta;  Aikefis 
y.  Wisconsiny  195  U.  S.  194;  EUis  v.  Inman,  181  Fed,  Rep. 
182. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  act  which  caused  the  dam- 
age shfiuld  be  anything  in  itself  prohibited  by  the  Asli- 
Tnist  Act.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  a  step  in  the  f6r- 
mation  of  the  "  contract,*'  "  combination,'*  or  "  conspiracy," 
or  a  step  in  the  attempt  to  secure  monopoly.  It  is  sufficient 
if  such  an  act  originated  in,  or  was  direotlyassocdttted  with, 
the  -motives  which  were  the  cause  of  the  contract,  cdmbiiia- 
tion,  conspiracy,  or  attempt  to  sectire  monopoly.  Chatta- 
nooga Works  V.  Atlanta^  203  IT.  S.  390. 

Plaintiffs  in  error  were  engaged  in  interstate  tri^  and 
commerce.  Loewe  v.  Lawlor;  Montague  v.  Lowry;  Penn. 
Sugar  Co.  t.  Am.  Sugar  Co.^  mprm;  Stkamnee  Comfftess  €0. 
y.  An4erson^  209  U.  &  428. 

Eveiy  agreement  or  transactioin -whose  dmtafcreffeeliiifi  to 
destr^  or  prevent  competition  is  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Northern  SecurHfies  Co.  v.  TTntted  State's^  198  TT.  S.  1«7; 
United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Co^iM:  V^.  ;Bep^  700; 
Shavmee  C^ompress  Co.  y.  AndersoiK^  20^  .U.  S*  488^  UmUei 
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SUOesw.  Tram.  M^  Freight  A^n^  IM  U.  &  t90;  Uifi^^d 
States  V.  Jamt  Traffie  Ast'n,  171  U.  S.  505, 

[lU]  A  sdbeoie  or  obbtract  whereby  a  corporation  disposes 
oi  its  bu^esS)  andagmes  to  enFer  tfaeiieafter  tiemain  oiit  of 
business,  is  illegal  and  void,  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trnst 
Aet.    Skavynee  Compress  Co.  v.  Andsrsorij  209  U.  S.  428. 

A  combination  has  obtained  a  monopoly  when  it  has 
reached  a  position  where*  it  can  control  pmee^  and  snppMKP 
competition.  United  States  v.  Am.  Tobweco  Ca.^  164  Fed. 
Bep.  TOO,  721. 

Where  the  necessary  and.  direct  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion is  to  restrain  trade  or  effectuate  a  monopoly,  the  intent 
is  immaterial.  Addyston  Pipe  dk  Steel  Oo^  v.*  Umted  States^ 
17&U,.S.211. 

But  where  aets  in  tbeioaelyes  are  mbt  difeotly  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  do  not  directly  tend  toward  aitmlmopoly,  or  are 
only  an  attempt,  the  intent  of  the  parties  becomes  materials 
Swift  V.  United  States;  Loeufe  v.  Lawlor^  gupra;  Penn. 
Sugar  Co.  v.  Am.  Befmkhg  Oo.^  166  Fed.  fiep.  254r;  Bigehw 
V.  Calwnet:<&  Hecla  Co.^  167  Fed.  Rep.  7M,  709. 

In  cases  of  conspiracy  it  is  always  permissible  to  idlege 
and  prove  the  history  and  various  steps  culminating  in  the 
final  conspiracy,  even  though  the  previous  st^M  wene  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  offenses,  if  they  texid  to  thrDW  light  on  the 
present  conspiracy  and  to  show  the  intent  with  which  the 
final  acts  were  committed.  Wharton  on  Criminal  Er.,  §  3d; 
Greenleaf  on  Ev.,  §  111;  8  Cyc,  pp.  677,  678^  684;  Svfift  v. 
United  Stat^,  196  U.  S.  395;  United  StoJtes  v.  Greens,  115 
Fed.  Eep.  844;  Lincoln  v.  ClafUn,  7.  Wall.  132;  Mut.  Life 
Ins.  Co.  Y.  Armstrong,  117  U.  S.  598;  McKne-MiRmm  Co.  v. 
Franklin,  37  Minnesota,  137. 

A  person  or  corp<»*ation  joining  a  conspiracy  after  it  is- 
formed,  and  thereafter  aiding  in  its  execution,:  bmmes  frooa' 
that  time  as  much  a  conspirator  as  if  he  originally  designed 
and  put  it  in  operation.  United  St^esY.  Staatdard  {18}  OH* 
("(^.^  152 Fed. Rep. 294;  Linco1nY.CUfilnj%WM.imi  EmteA 
States  V.  Babeock,  34  Fed.  €aa  915,  No<  14|^487v  Unit^ 
States  V.  Cawdy,  67  Fed.  Rep.  698,  702^;  The  Anarchist 
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Case,  ia2  Illinois,  1 ;  United  States  v.  Johnson,  26  Fed.  Rep. 
682,  684;  People  v.  Maiher^  4  Wend.  280. 

The  contract  of  February  24, 1896,  being  illegal  and  void, 
the  defendant  Creamery  Company  obtained  no  title  to  the 
letters  patent  sued  on  in  the  infringement  suit  brought  by  it 
against  the  plaintiffs  herein,  it  having  acquired  such  pat- 
ents, if  at  all,  by  said  illegal  and  void  contract  or  the  assign- 
ments executed  pursuant  to  its  terms  and  as  a  part  of  Ihe 
same  illegal  scheme.  McMuOenY.  Hoffman,  174  17.  S.  639; 
ConnoUy  v.  Umon  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  184  XT.  S.  540;  Contir 
nental  WaU  Paper  Co.  v.  Voight,  212  XT.  S.  227;  Dunbar  v. 
Am.  Tel  &  Tel.  Co.,  87  N.  E.  Rep.  621;  Thomson  v.  Thom- 
son, 7  Ves.  468;  Levy  y.  Kansas  City,  168  Fed.  R^.  524. 

That  the  Creamery  Company  held  assignments  of  the 
pat^its  valid  on  their  face  will  avail  nothing;  the  court  will 
look  into  the  whole,  transaction.  MoMvitten  v.  Hoffman,  174 
U.  S.  639. 

The  Creamery  Company  could  not  establish  its  cause  of 
action  in  the  inf riiigem^it  suit  without  relying  on  the  illegal 
agreement,  for  it  had  to  set  up  and  prove  its  title  to  the  pat- 
ents sued  on,  and  could  only  do  this  by  bringing  in  the  as- 
signments which  were  a  part  of  the  illegal  scheme.  McMul- 
len  V.  Hodman,  174  U.  S.  689;  Continental  WdU  Paper  Co. 
V.  Voight,  212  U.  S.  227. 

An  interlocutory  decree  in  a  patent  infringement  suit, 
providing  for  an  injunction  and  ordering  an  accounting 
and  sending  the  case  to  a  referee  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  damages,  has  no  force  as  an  adjudication  in  any  other 
action.  The  decree  must  be  a  final  decree  to  have  such  effect 
The  decree  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  defendant  Creamery 
Package  Manufacturing  Company  against  these  [13]  plain- 
tiffs was  only  interlocutory.  Further,  the  questions  of  mo- 
nopoly, restraint  of  trade,  and  lack  of  title  are  new  in  this 
action,  amd  were  not  litigated  or  at  issue  in  t^e  patent  in- 
fringement suit,  as  ^own  by  the  pleadings  in  the  patent 
infringem^it  suit  set  forth  iii  full  in  tiie  complaint  in  this 
action.  Harinon  v.  StruVhers,  48  Fed.  Rep.  260;  Ex  parte 
National  Enameling  Co.^  201  U.  S.  166;  McOourkey  v. 
Toledo  db  Ohio  By.  Co.,  146  U.  S.  586 ;  Smith  v.  Vulcan  Iron 
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Works,  165  U.  S.  518;  Humiston  t.  StairUhrop,  2  Wall,  106; 
The  Keystone  Iron  Go.  v^  Martin,  132  U.  S.  91;  Water  Co. 
V.  Hutchinson,  160  Fed.  Kep.  41;  Brush  Electric  Go.  v. 
Western  Electric  Go,,  76  Fed.  Rep.  761 ;  Atistrailian  Knitting 
Go.  V.  Garmly,  138  Fed.  Rep.  92;  Roth  Tool  Go.  v.  New 
Amsterdam  GasuaUy  Co.,  161  Fed.  Rep.  709. 

This  conspiracy  was  a  continuing  olBPense;  every  overt 
act  committed  in  furtherance  thereof  was  a  renewal  of  the 
same  as  to  all  of  the  parties.  The  statute  of  limitations 
does  not  begin  to  run  until  the  commission  of  the  last  overt 
act.  Neither  can  the  parties  claim  a  vested  right  to  violate 
the  law.  19  Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  (2d  ed.),  ^'Limitations  of 
Actions,  United  States  v.  Green,  116  Fed.  Rep.  348 ;  Ochs  v. 
People,  124  Illinois,  399;  Spies  v.  People,  122  Illinois,  1;  8 
Cyc.,  p.  678. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  evidence  that  where  two 
or  more  persons  are  associated  together  for  some  illegal 
purpose  the  acts  or  declarations  of  one  of  them  in  reference 
to  the  common  object  are  admissible  against  them  all.  1 
Greenleaf,  §  111;  2  Wigmore,  §  1079;  American  Fur  Go. 
V.  United  States,  2  Pet.  358;  S.  C,  8  Curtis,  138;  Glune  v. 
United  8ta;tes,  159  U.  S.  598;  W^org  v.  Umted  States,  168 
U.  S.  656. 

A  combination  between  two  or  more  independent  and  com- 
peting corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  selling 
under  letters  patent  and  having  an  interstate  trade  and  conv- 
merce,  to  eliminate  the  competition  between  [14]  them  and 
create  a  monopoly,  is  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act.  Blaumt  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Yale,  166  Fed.  Rep.  555;  National 
Harrow  Go.  v.  Bench,  83  Fed.  Rep.  36;  S.  G.,  76  Fed.  Rep. 
667;  S.  C,  84  Fed.  Rep.  226;  Bohhs-MerrQl  Co.  v.  Strauss, 
189  Fed.  Rep.  155;  Strait  v.  National  Harrow  Co.,  18  N.  Y. 
Supp.  224;  National  Harrow  Co.  v.  Bement,  47  N.  Y. 
Supp.  462;  Mines  v.  Scribner,  147  Fed.  Rep.  927;  Bemsnt  v. 
National  Harrow  Co.,  186  U.  S.  70. 

The  court  will  not  render  its  aid  to  the  carrying  out  of 
a  scheme  prohibited  by  the  Sherman  Anti^Tmst  Act  Na- 
tional Harrow  Go.  r.  Bench,  84  Fed.  Rep.  226;  Continental 
Wall  Paper  Co.  v.  Voight^  212  U.  S.  227;  Levy  v.  Kansas 
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OUy,  168  Fed.  I^p.  S24;  Northern  Sec.  Co.  ▼.  VmiJUsd  States; 
McMuUen  v.  H  of  man;  Thomson  v.  Thomson,  supra. 

Every  oombinfttion  resulting  directly  or  Beoessarily  in 
restraint  of  interstate  trade  is  prohibited.  It  is  immaterial 
what  kind  of  a  combination  it  is;  none  is  exempt;  a  com- 
bination to  prosecute  law  suits  is  as  much  prohibited  as  any 
other.    See.  cases  cited  supra. 

To  wrongfully  charge  infringement  is  an  actionable 
wrong.  This  is  true  apart  from  any  claim  of  yiolation  of 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  (Also  to  say  timt  a  person  has 
no  patent,  or  vialid  patent.)  Caimer  v.  Caa^,  101  Fed. 
Rep.  196;  25  Cyc.  863;  Bov>sky  ▼.  CinUotti  Unhairmg  Co., 
76  N.  y>  Supp.  465;  WaUon  v.  Trask^  6  Ohio,  531;  Cousin 
V.  Merrill,  16  U.  C.  C.  P.  114;  Meyrose  v.  Adams,  12  Mo. 
App.  329;  25  Cyc.  559;  Flint  v.  Hutchinson  Burner  Co^  110 
Missouri,  492;  Germ  Proof  FHlter  Co.  v.  Pasteur  Filter  Co., 
81  Hun.  49 ;  Wren  v.  Weild^  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  781 ;  Swan  v.  Tap- 
pSKn,  5  Cush^  104;  MoEhoee  v.  BlackweU,  94  Nor.  Car.  261; 
Sn(/u)  v.  Judson^  38  Barb.  210;  Dicks  t.  Brooks,  L.  B.  15  Ch. 
Div.  22;  Barley  v.  Watford,  9  Q.  B.  197. 

To  take  away  plaintiff^s  customers  by  intimidation  and 
threats  renders  defendants  liable  to  damages  under  the 
Shennan  Anti-Trust  Act.  Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274; 
People^s  Tabaeoa  Co.  v.  Am.  Tohacoo  Od,  170  Fed.  Bep.  896. 

[15]  Plaintiffs  have  a  cause  of  action  at  common  law.  The 
Creamery  Package  Company  not  having  any  title  to  the 
patents  it  sued  upon,  had  no  rif^t  or  authority  to  proB&- 
cvte  its  suit.  It  is  the  same  as  where  a  person  brings  a  suit 
in  the  nanEie  of  another  without  any  authority  for  so  doing. 
Tfae  person  so  doing  must  be  charged  with  knowledge  of  the 
kindofatitleithad.  38  Cyc  517;  Bond  v.  Chapin,  8  Melo. 
31;  Maulton  v.  Le^e,  32  Maine,  466;  Foster  r.  Dow,  29 
Maine,  442;  Smith  v^  Hyndman,  10  Oush.  (Mass.)  554; 
Streeper  v.  Ferrie,  64  Texas,  12;  Haekett  v.  McMiOan,  112 
Nor.  Car.  513;  MetccHf  v.  AUey,  24  Nor.  Car.  88. 

The  tontracis^  conepiracy,  and  combination  of  the  two 
defendant  oorpiorations  ave  dearly  illegal .  under  botii  §§  1 
and  2  of  the  Anti^Trust  ksA,^  and  also  at  common  law.  Oomr 
^JMfiteZ.  Wda  Paper  Co.  v.  Yoighi  i&c.  Co.,  212  y.  S.  22V; 
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Standard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States,  221 U.  S.  1 ;  United  States 
y.  Afn,.  Tobacco  Co.,  221  U.  S.  106;  Minnesota  y.  Oreamery 
Package  Co.^  110  Minnesota,  415,  437;  S.  C,  115  Minnesota, 
207;  P&ck  V.  Hewkk,  167  U.  8.  624;  Thompson  v.  Tkatnp- 
son  (1802),  7  Ves.  468;  HUton  y.  W^ocfo  (1867),  L-  B.  4  Eq. 
482;  Scott  y.  Brown  {189i)j  2  Q.  B-  724;  Clark  v.  Jajw 
(18M),  22  Can.  Sup.  Ct.  610;  Power  v.  Phelan  (1884),  4 
Dorion  (Quebec)  57;  JW^fo  v.  Hawkins  (1872),  19  Grant 
Ch*  (U.  C.)  267  (Ontario) ;  ColviUe  v*  Smaa,  22  Ont-  L. 
Rep.  426;  19  Ann.  Gas.  515,  citing  ConHnentai  WaB  Paper 
Co.  Case,  supra;  Johnson  v.  Van  Wyek,  4  App^  D.  C.  294; 
Gregerson  r.Inday,  4  Blaichf .  508;  10  Fed.  Gas.  No.  5795; 
Pimey  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  68  Kansas,  223;  75  Pac.  Bepw 
119;  1  Ann.  Gas.  381;  Wehmhof  v.  Rv4herford,  98  Ken* 
*uckjr^  91;  32  S.  W.  Eep.  288;  OO^oy  v.  Badger,!^  Misc. 
Kep.  640;  58  N.  Y.  Supp.  392;  Gescheidt  v.  Quirk,  66  How. 
Er.  272;  Roberts  v.  Yancey,  94  Kentucky,  243;  21  S*  W. 
IU9>>  1047;  4S  Am.  8i  Bep.  857;  MUes  v.  Mutual  Reserve 
Fund  Life  Ass'n,  108  Wisconsin,  421;  84  N.  W.  Rep.  159; 
Bryn{U]jolfson  v.  Dagner  (N.  Dak.),  K^9  N.  W.  Bep. 
320;  Burke  v.  Scharf  (N.  Dak.),  124  N.  W.  Rep.  79;  Keiper 
y.  MUicr,  68  Fed.  Bep.  627  (aiEnoed  ia  70  Fed.  Rep.  128;  16 
G.  G.  A.  679). 

A  pliontiff  oflouiot  maintaiQ  an  action  for  damages  for 
infringement  of  letters  patent,  but  his  aetlon  must  be  die* 
missed,  when  he  acquired  the  titie  to  his  cause  of  action  and 
daim  threugh  a  contract  against  public  policy  because 
champertoufi.  6  Gyc.  S81,  882,  889;  Stewart  v,  Welch,  41 
Oh.  St.  483. 

No^  title  to  property  can  be  acquired  wbere  the  wl  of  such 
aequisition.is  cnminal,  or  pffohitnted  by  statute,  or  wbekie 
the  transfer  is  made,  as  a  part  of,  or  a  Mep  in,  or  p«rsi«ant 
to,  an  act  prohibited  by  statute  or  against  ptiahlk  poliey* 
Pearoe  v.  Rice,  142  U.  S.  28;  Central  Transportation  Co^  v. 
PtOlman's  Car  Co.,  139  tJ.  S.  24;  Miller  v.  Awmon,  146  U,  S. 
421;  20  Cyc.  937,  938,  and  cases  cited;  Holman  et  al  v. 
Rhtgn},  36  Mississippi,  690. 

l^e  assignment  or  transfer  of  a  negotiable  s^urity  upon 
an  iUegul  c<^ideration  is  vpid,  and  confers  ^o  title  to  the 
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instrument  on  'the  assignee;  and  hence  the  maker  of  the 
note  given  upon  a  valid  consideration,  may  defeat  a  recovery 
npon  it  by  an  assignee  who  won  it  at  a  game  of  cards. 
Drinkall  v.  Maviag  State  Bank,  11  N.  Dak.  10;  14  Am.  A 
Eng.  Ency.  of  Law  (2d  ed.),  647,  468;  Thomas  v.  First  Not 
Bank,  213  Illinois,  261;  Burke  v.  Buck,  31  Nevada,  74;  99 
Pac.  Rep.  1078;  21  Ann.  Cas.  625. 

Without  the  active  assistance  of  a  willing  court,  the  trust 
and  unlawful  object  must  have  failed;  with  sudi  assistance, 
it  was  perfected.  A  court  wUl  not  lend  its  aid  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  unlawful  object  Peek  v.  Heurieh,  167 
U.  S.  624;  Graham  v,  LaCrosse  dkc.  Co.,  102  U.  S-  148;  Cenr 
tnd  Transportation  Co.  v.  PisUman's  Car  Co.,  189  U.  S-  24; 
Hoffman  y.  Bullock,  34  Fed.  Rep.  248;  Porker  v.  Brou>n, 
80  N.  T.  Supp.  827;  Gruber  v.  Baker,  20  Nevada,  472;  9 
L.  R.  A.  308. 

X17]  The  object  and  purpose  of  a  trust  must  be  legal. 
28  Am.  A  Eng.  Ency.  of  Law  (2d  ed.),  866,  867,  and  cases 
cited. 

An  association  formed  for  an  unlawful  purpose  cannot 
sue.    80  Cyc.  29. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  formed  for  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose.   10  Cyc.  161,  and  notes. 

It  is  as  important  to  the  puUic  that  competition  should 
not  be  repressed  by  worthless  patents,  as  that  the  patentee 
of  a  really  valuable  invention  should  be  protected  in  his 
monopoly.  Pope  Mfg.  Co.  v.  GomwUy,  144  U.  S.  288; 
Minnesota  v.  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  supra. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Cohen  and  Mr.  Amasa  C.  Paul,  with  whom 
Mr.  John  B.  Atwater,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Shaw,  Mr.  George  G. 
Fry,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Sperry  were  on  the  briefs,  for  defend- 
ants in  error: 

The  1897  contract  between  the  two  defendants  was  not 
in  restraint  of  trade^  nor  an  attempt  to  create  a  monopoly. 

In  order  to  condemn  an  agreement  as  Void  under  the  act 
of  July  2,  1890>  its  dominant  purpose  must  be  an  inter- 
ference with  interstate  or  international  commerce.  On- 
cinnaliy  dkc.  Packet  Company  v.  Bay,  200  TJ.  S.  179;  Hop- 
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Ufis  V.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  578,  698;  United  States  v. 
Joint  Traffle  Association,  171  XJ.  S.  605,  668;  Anderson  v. 
Ufdted  States,  171  XJ.  S.  604,  615;  Addyston  Pipe  Co.  r. 
United  States,  175  U.  S.  211,  229;  Northern  Securities  Co. 
V.  United  States,  198  U.  S.  197, 381 ;  Field  v.  j^drJer  4*pAtfZ^ 
67o.,  194  U.  S.  618,  628;  Standard  OU  Co.  t.  £7m^  States, 
221  U.  S.  1,  66;  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co.  v.  United  States, 
173  Fed.  Rep.  737. 

The  agreement  of  June,  1898,  between  the  two  defendants 
was  not  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Even  if  the  Creamery  Company  were  assmned  to  be  a 
party  to  an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
this  would  not  deprive  it  of  its  right  to  sue  for  infringe- 
[18]  ment  of  its  patents.  Strait  v.  Natiomd  Barrow  Com- 
pany, 61  Fed.  Bep.  819;  Connolly  v.  Union  Sewer  Pipe  Com- 
pany, 184  U.  S.  640.  See  also  Fritts  v.  Palmer,  182  U.  S* 
282;  Dickerman  v.  NoHhem  Trust  Co.,  176  U.  S.  181,  190; 
South  Dakota  v.  North  CaroUna,  192  U.  S.  286,  811;  Harris 
man  v.  Northern  Securities  Co.,  197  U.  S.  244,  291;  In  re 
Metropolitan  BaUway  Receivership,  208  U.  S.  90,  111;  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  v.  Clements,  168  Michigan,  66. 

None  of  the  contracts  contained  any  provisions  for  bring- 
ing action  against  alleged  infringers  of  patents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  them  out  of  business. 

The  evidence  did  not  warrant  the  jury  in  finding  any 
agreement  or  conspiracy  between  the  def^idants  to  bring 
the  patent  suits  for  the  purt>08e  of  driving  the  plaintiffs  out 
of  business. 

The  owner  of  a  patent  may  notify  infringers  of  his 
claims  and  warn  them  that  unless  they  desist,  suits  will  be 
brought  to  protect  him  in  his  legal  rights.  The  only  limita- 
tion on  the  right  to  issue  such  warnings  is  the  requirement 
of  good  faith.  KeUy  v.  TpsHanti  Dress  Stay  Co.,  44  Fed. 
Sep.  19;  Oom^mting  Scales  Co.  v.  National  Com/putifi^ 
Scale  Co.,  79  Fed.  Rep.  962;  Farquhar  Co.  v.  National  Har- 
row Co.,  102  Fed.  Rep.  tlA:-,  Adriance,  Piatt  <&  Co.  v.  Na- 
tional Harrow  Co.,  121  Fed.  Rep.  827;  TTorf^  Feathorbon4 
Co.  V.  Landauer,  161  Fed.  Rep.  180;  Mitchell  v.  Iniema- 
tional  Ac.  Co.,  169  Fed.  Rep.  145 ;  80  Cya  1064. 
-▼0L4-17 S2 
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There  is  nothing  in  this  case  to  ilidioftte  that  any  of  the 
wiunui]^  ilBsued  by  the  defcoidants  were  nmde  in  bad  faith, 
and.  they  weire  promptly  follotved  by  the  institution  of  the 
infringemea*  suite. 

The  1887  agteennents  had  to  be  solely  with  die  setdement 
of  litigatioft  then  existing  or  apprehended,  with  the  result 
that  a  lai^  amount  of  Utigatkm  was  settled,  and  the  parties 
relieved  from  vexation  and  expense  and  enabled  to  proceed 
With  tfaisii!  bnaineBB*  B€9Mn$  v.  Nnti^wol  Harrow  Co^  186 
U.  S.  70,  93. 

{19]  Nesie  of  the  1887  agveemests  was  in  roBtraint  of 


The  rtotsaint  of  tmde  was  not  graatar  than  the  chrcoa* 
stanoes  of  the  transaction  required.  OinamMti  Ac.  Packet 
Go.  V.  Boif,  300  U.  S.  176;  Shawnee  Compress  Co.  v.  ^iMtef^ 
$on^  2f»  JJ.  S.  4aS;  WhiiweU  v.  ContmenM  Tohaaoo  Co.^ 
laS  Fedi  Bep.  464^  461.  StipulatioBB  of  the  kind  involved 
ace  fi«qaent  and  valid.  LUOe^kid  v.  Perry,  21  Wall.  205. 
Thc^  d0>  not  contra veme  public  policy.  Westb^howe  Co.  v, 
CMeqgo  dSo.  Co.,  85  Fed.  Bep«  786;  Eteece  v;  Femsick,  140 
Fe(L  Bc9».  287,  288. 

Nodt  wts  the  June,  1888,  agreenwnt  in  restraint  of  tnde. 

The  stipalationfi  in  ti»  OwaAonna  Mannftctanng  Com^ 
pany  agreements  as  to  prosecuting  infringers  were  usual 
oevenanta^  nor  warraniting  the  inforcnoe  of  a  purpose  to 
drive  oompetitorft  cKit  of  business  by  groundleas  suks.  8ee 
eoUeetidM  of  forms  in  Jonea'  Legal  Forms,  pp.  786,  789^ 
741;  Foster  v.  Goldschrmdt,  21  Fed.  Rep.  70;  MsKon  KyiU* 
HHg  €o.  V.  Leieester  Con.  JdiOs  Co.,  118  Fed^  Bsq^L  M4;  WU- 
fieyi  V.  Neu>  Stntuhird  Con.  Co^  M4  Fed  Bep.  ^1;  Critc^er 
V.  LMiot^  168  Fed.  Eep^  668;  Jacksom  v.  Aa0m,  IdO  Mansa- 
ehttsettl^  64r;  The  Fomorook  Mfg.  Ho.  v.  Btarwum  Vfire  €o^ 
68  Midiigaat,  195;  (7rM««^«f  v.  Paige,  48  WiSMasin,  22>; 
Wmkbmndb  M^en  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Bowth»m,  Fire  Oo.^  37  FeA 
Rep.  428. 

The  CXwatonna  ligrsementa  had  to  db  wholly  vnth  manu** 
laetum^  mmI  were  thus  b^ond  the  purview  of  liie  SHier- 
maa  law.  UiMed  States  yr.  KiAght  Go^  156^  U.  S.  1;  U^dM 
States  V.  NofOuftn  BMmMes  Co.,  130  Fe«.  Bap.  TSl,  786) 
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Diamond  Olue  Oo.  v.  UnUed  State$  Olue  Co.^  187  U.  S.  611, 
616;  ComeU  v.  Coyne,  192  U.  S.  418,  428;  Loewe  v.  Lawler, 
208  U.  S.  274, 297. 

The  Owatonna  agreements  had  to  do.  wholly  with  pat* 
ented  articles  and  were  thus  beyond  the  purview  of  the 
Sherman  law.  Bement  v.  National  H<xrrov>  Co,,  186  U*  S. 
70,  91;  Henry  v.  Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1,  28. 

The  general  agreement  had  for  its  purpose  the  pre^ 
{20]  vention  of  rainous  competition  in  <:humfi  and  the 
avoidance  and  settlement  of  litigation  and  did  not  oonsti- 
tute  an  undue  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  within  the 
Sherman  law,  nor  dees  it  show  a  design  to  drive  oompeti^ 
tors  out  of  business  by  groundless  suits.  Wlntwell  v.  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Co.,  126  Fed.  Rep.  454;  United  Staten  v* 
Standard  OH  Co.,  173  Fed,  Rep.  177. 

A  contract  is  not  to  be  assumed  to  contemplate  unlawful 
results  unless  a  fair  construction  requires  it  upon  the  estab- 
lished facts.  Cincinnati  Packet  Coi  v.  Bay,  200  U-  S.  179, 
184. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  €reamery  Company  in 
using  names  other  than  its  own,  and  in  acquiring  other 
concerns,  does  not  tend  to  show  a  design  to  drive  competitors 
out  of  business. 

The  Creamery  Company  has  never  monopolized  or  at- 
tempted to  monopolize  any  part  of  interstate  ccyaimerae 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act.  See  Noyes  on 
Corporate  Relations,  §  889,  p.  711 ;  National  Cotton  OH  Go., 
t.  Texas,  197  U.  S.  115. 

Even  if  the  Creamery  Company  had  monopolized  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  interstate  commerce,  no  casual  connection 
is  shown  between  its  acts  and  the  damages  claimed  by  plain- 
tiffs.   21  Am.  &  Eng.  Ency.  (2d  ed.),  480;  29  Cyc,  439. 

An  executed  illegal  contract  carries  title  to  its  subject* 
matter  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  contract  were  legal,  unless 
the  law  violated  declares  to  the  contrajgr.  15  Am.  &  Engr 
Ency.  932;  McMvUen  v.  EToffman,  174  XJ.  S.  639;  Fritte  v. 
Palmer,  182  TI.  S.  282. 

The  Sherman  law  does  not  forbid  the  passage  of  title^ 
hot,  «a  tfce  contrary,  impliedly  sanctions  it,    Connolly,  v. 
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Union  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  184  U.  S.  640 ;  Harriman  v.  Northern 
SecuriHee  Co.,  197  U.  8.  244. 

The  executed  illegal  contract  is  given  the  same  eflPect  as 
respects  the  passage  of  title  as  would  be  given  to  a  legal 
[21]  contract  of  the  same  tenor  and  effect.  Strait  v.  Nor 
tionoH  Harrow  Co.,  51  Fed.  Sep.  819;  Edison  Electric  Light 
Co.  V.  Sawyer  Harm  Electric  Co.,  58  Fed.  Rep.  592;  Soda 
Fountain  Co.  v.  Chreen,  69  Fed  Rep.  333;  Bonsack  Machine 
Co.  V.  Smith,  70  Fed  Rep.  883;  Saddle  Co.  v.  Troxel,  98 
Fed  Rep.  620;  NcUional  Folding  Box  Co.  v.  Robertson,  99 
Fed.  Rep.  985;  OHs  Elevator  Co.  v.  Geiger,  107  Fed.  Rep. 
131 ;  General  Electric  Co.  v.  Wise,  119  Fed.  Rep.  922 ;  Pnller 
V.  Berger,  120  Fed.  Rep.  274;  Motion  Picture  Patents  Co. 
V.  Laem/mie,  178  Fed.  Rep.  104 ;  Motion  Picture  Patents  Co. 
V.  UUman,  186  Fed.  Rep.  174;  but  see  contra,  National  Har- 
row Co.  V.  Quick,  67  Fed.  Rep.  180,  which  was  affirmed  on 
a  different  ground. 

The  plaintiffs  suffered  no  damage  by  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  suit  against  them. 

The  system  of  remedies  applied  in  Federal  courts  does 
not  permit  a  pending  suit  in  equity  to  be  used  as  a  ground 
of  recovery  at  law. 

The  plaintiffs  are  in  fact  prosecuting  a  suit  for  malicious 
prosecution  in  defiance  of  the  rule  that  such  a  suit  is  not 
maintainable  unless  the  primary  suit  hasiierminated  in  their 
favor. 

Under  the  Sherman  Act  the  injury  counted  on  must  be  of 
a  kind  actionable  at  common  law.  The  statute  does  not  over- 
ride the  rules  as  to  damnum  absque  injuria.  WhitweU  v. 
Continental  Tobacco  Co.,  125  Fed.  Rep.  454,  461;  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.  Co.  V.  Marchant,  119  Pa.  St  661;  Smith  v. 
WUcow,  47  Vermont,  537,  645;  Hortenstine  v.  Virginia^ 
Carolina  Ry.  Co.,  102  Virginia,  914;  Connolly  v.  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  100  Virginia,  51;  Tyler  v.  West.  Un. 
Tel.  Co.,  64  Fed.  Rep.  634;  Crescent  Live  Stock  Co.  v. 
Slaughter  House  Co.,  120  TJ.  S.  141,  147;  26  Oyc  66. 

According  to  the  weight  of  authority  and  reason  a  suit  for 
the  malicious  prosecution  of  a  civil  action  is  not  maintain- 
able unless  there  be  an  interference  with  person  or  property. 
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WiOard  v.  Holmes^  142  N.  Y.  492;  BuH  v.  SfmUhy  181 
N.  Y.  1. 

[S2]  The  difference  of  opinion  is  stated  and  the  cases  col- 
lected in  21  Am.  Law  Iteg.  281-353  (article  by  Lawson) ; 
93  Am.  St.  Rep.  466-469  (article  by  Freeman);  McCor- 
mick  Harvester  Machine  Co.  v.  Willanj  68  Nd[)raska,  391 ; 
4  Current  Law,  pp.  472-474  (article  by  Longsdorf ) ;  19 
Am.  &  Eng.  Ency.  652,  658;  26  Cyc,  pp.  14-16;  Wetmare 
T.  MelUnger,  64  Iowa,  741;  Dorr  Cattle  Co.  v.  Dee  Moines 
National  Bank,  127  Iowa,  153;  Smith  v.  Michigan  Buggy 
Co.,  175  Illinois,  619;  Potts  v.  Imlay,  4  N.  J.  L.  877;  Luby 
y.  Bennett,  111  Wisconsin,  618 ;  eontra,  see  Kolha  v.  Jones, 
6  N.  Dak.  461;  71  N.  W.  Rep.  558;  Bumap  v.  Albert,  4 
Fed.  Cas.  761  (No.  2170) ;  Cooper  v.  Armour  (C.  C,  N.  Y.), 
42  Fed.  Rep.  215;  Bishop  v.  American  Preservers  Co.  (C.  C, 
IlL),  51  Fed.  Rep.  272;  Wade  v.  National  Bank  of  Covn- 
m^ee  (C.  C,  Wash.),  114  Fed  Rep.  377;  Tamblyn  v.  Johns- 
ton (C.  C.  A.,  8th  Circ.),  126  Fed.  Rep.  267,  270;  WUkin- 
son  v.  OoodfeUow-Brooks  Shoe  Co.  (C.  C,  Mo.),  141  Fed. 
Rep.  218. 

Even  in  jurisdictions  where  a  suit  may  be  maintained 
without  interference  with  persons  or  property  the  want  of 
probable  cause  must  be  very  clearly  proven.  There  is  in 
this  case  no  evidence  at  all  of  want  of  probable  cause. 
Eickhoif  V.  Fidelity,  dkc,  Co.,  74  Minnesota,  139;  Bigelow, 
Torts,  78;  Newall,  Mai.  Pros.  35;  Cooley,  Torts,  207;  Fergu- 
son V.  Amow,  142  N.  Y.  580,  583. 

Even  if  the  prosecution  of  the  Owatonna  Manufacturing 
Company's  suit  constituted  an  actionable  injury,  such  in- 
jury did  not  arise .  from  anything  forbidden  or  declared 
unlawful  by  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  complainants  have  waived  their  right  to  the  penalty 
under  the  Sherman  Act  by  bringing  suit  in  the  State  court 
for  malicious  prosecution,  ^tna  Insurance  Co.  v.  Swift, 
12  Minnesota,  487,  445;  Ency.  PI.  &  Pr.  864;  16  Cya  260; 
Bobb  V.  Vos,  155  U.  S.  13;  Bierce  v.  Hutchms,  205  U.  S.  340, 
346;  Klipstein  <b  Co.  v.  Orcmt^  141  Fed.  Rep.  72;  Water  Co. 
V.  Hutchinson,  160  Fed,  Rep.  41. 

[38]  A  patent  owner  may  notify  infringers  of  his  claims 
and  threaten  them  with  a  suit  unless  they  desist    If  he 
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does  tim  in  good  faith,  believing  his  cbttmB  to  be  valid,  and 
brings  his  suit  with  reasonable  diligence  he  is  acting  within 
his  rights  and  inours  bo  liability.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
bad  faith  in  the  record.  KeUey  v.  YpnUmti  Mfg.  Co.j  44 
Fed.  Kep.  119;  Oamputmg  Scale  Co.  v.  National  SoaU  Co., 
19  Fed.  Bep.  962;  Farquhar  Co.  v.  National  Harrow  Co., 
102  Fed.  Rep.  714;  Adrianee,  PlaU  €&  Co.  v.  National  Bar- 
row  Co.,  121  Fed.  Hep.  827;  Warren  Feai^Jkerbone  Co.  v. 
Landauer,  151  Fed.  Bep.  ISO;  Ditt^en  v.  Racine  Paper 
Good%  Co.,  164  Fed.  Bep.  84;  Mitchell  v.  InUmational,  <&c., 
Co.,  169  Fed.  Rep.  145. 

The  warnings  considered  as  a  separate  cause  of  action 
were  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  ChaUanooga 
Fcmdry  Co.  v.  Atlanta,  203  U.  S.  S90;  Huntington  v.  At- 
trUl,  146  U.  S.  657,  608;  Brady  v.  Dahf,  175  U.  S.  148,  165, 
156. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  show  that  either  of 
the  defendants  had  any  improper  or  unhtwfal  connection 
with  the  infringement  suit  brought  by  the  other. 

A  combination  to  bring  suits  is  not  within  the  Shennan 
Act 

The  public  is  not  entitled  to  oovipetition  among  patent 
owners  or  licensees,  and  therefore  combinations  relating  to 
United  States  patents  are  not  within  the  Sherman  Act. 
Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  UniUd  Stales,  193  U.  S.  197,  881; 
Board  of  Trade  v.  Christy  Grain  Co.,  198  U.  S.  236, 252. 

If  the  Sherman  Act  applies  to  comblnationsi  amoog  patent 
owners,  the  patentee's  power  of  assignment  is  limited,  and 
to  that  extent  his  exclusive  rights  are  destroyed. 

Patei^t  owners  «iay  lawfully  secwre  fbrthemselves,  tibrough 
a  combination  of  their  patented  a  traffic,  hoiWever  extensive, 
in  unpatented  artielea.  Henry  v.  4.  B.  DiK^  Compantf,  224 
lU.  S.  1. 

[24]  Mr.  Justice  MoKiHiu  /delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

Action  for  the  recovery  of  di^ma^es  in  the  sum  of 
$406,881.60,  being  the  total  of  certain  Specific  items  men- 
tioned in  the  complaint,  and  for  all  other  damages  sus- 
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tainecl bj ^istiffs  <aa desicnatadftiHOiighovittas  Dpiaion) 
bf  victoe  oi  the  faote»steted,  iwdudsng^aU  sunia  thai  tiMf 
AM  eoftlitlBd  to  iindBr  the  piorisMMis  oi  the  Anti-vDraiKt  Aet 
of  1890,  July  2,  1B90,  26  Siait.  00»,  c.  Wj  together  wilk 
»n  attoraiey'a  fee.  The  grounds  ef  ceoafwy  an  aet  fovll^ 
im  the  comj^lamt,  which,  inclusive  of  ezhibite,  oecnpiaa 
UO  pa^ea  of  the  reoovd,  uad  aaeva  to  make  impeeaibfe  aay 
aitoBipt  at  brevity  or  eoadeiisatiioiL  The  case,  baim^er,  is 
not  in  wide  oompaaa  aad  attendon  may  be  GonoentsBted  upcrnt 
certain  eimfiideratiQiis.  The  contention  of  plaintiffs  in  its 
mast  general  form  is  that  the  defiendants  entered  into  a  con- 
apiracy  or  carabination  in  teatraini  of  interstate  trade  and 
in  exeeution.  of  it^.plaintiff 'a  imtenrtato  business  was  destroyed 
by  defendants  wrongfully  {woseeuting  two  salts  against 
toem  tor  the  infringement  of  patents  under  lihioh  the 
articles  of  their  trade  were  manufactured  and  by  circulating 
dandns  and  libels  to  the  effect  that  audi  artides  w^re  in- 
fringements of  defendants'  paiants.  A  cause  ;of  action  is 
hence  asserted  under  §  7  of  tkt  AntirTruat  AeL  The  sco«> 
tion  is  as  -{qUows: 

Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  buslnesa  or  property  by 
aay  other  person  or  corporation  by  reaaoa  of  anythiog  forbidden  or 
declared  to  be  nalawful  bty  tiiis  ac|»  nay  sue  ibeaeforiu  aay  circalt 
court  of  tbe  United  States  in  the  di«trlct  in  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy^ 
and  shall  recover  three  fold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the 
costs  of  snit,  including  a  reasonable  attomey's  fee. 

To  justify  recovery,  therefore,  injury  must  result  from 
something  forbidden  or  made  unlawful  by  the  act,  and  [25] 
what  is  forbidden  or  made  unlawful  is  expressed  in  §§  1 
and  2.    Section  1  is  as  follows: 

Every  contract*  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
Statei^  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  ille- 
gal.   •    •    • 

The  acts  forbidden  are  made  a  misdemeanor.  And  by 
§  2  it  is  also  made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  ^^  mo- 
nopolize, or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monopolize,  any  part 
of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations.'' 
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The  questiott  occurs,  Do  the  facts  of  the  case  show  a 
breach  of  the  law  by  defendants  and  injury  resulting  from 
it  to  plaintiffs?  The  following  facts  are  alleged:  On  the 
24th  of  February,  1898,  or  just  prior  thereto,  certain  cor- 
porations, and  one  partnership  were  engaged  in  making  or 
selling  creamery  supplies,  including  combined  diums  and 
butter  workers,  and  transporting  them  in  State  and  inter- 
state commerce.  All  of  the  corporations  and  the  partner- 
ship were  in  direct  competition  in  their  lines  of  business 
and  as  the  result  of  it  all  of  the  articles  manufactured  and 
sold  by  them  were  sold  at  no  more  than  a  fair  price  and 
legitimate  profit.  The  corporations  controlled  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  creamery 
and  dairy  supplies  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Indiana 
and  in  all  the  States  west  and  in  some  of  the  States  east 
thereof,  manufacturing  the  articles  in  one  or  more  of  tiie 
States  and  shipping  by  the  same  common  carriers  from  the 
States  where  manufactured  to  other  States  and  distributing 
and  selling  such  articles  there. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1898,  the  Creameiy  Package 
Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  corporations,  and  its 
stockholders,  then  engaged  in  the  numuf  acture  and  sale  of 
dairy  and  creamery  supplies  but  not  of  [86]  combined 
chums  and  butter  workers,  it  being  as  to  the  latter  only 
the  agent  for  their  sale,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
other  corporations  and  the  partnership  by  which  it  was 
agreed  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Creamery  Pack 
age  Manufacturing  Company  to  enable  it  to  purchase  the 
property  and  business  of  the  other  corporations  parties  to 
the  contract,  including  in  the  property  all  patents  and  appli- 
cations for  patents. 

The  contract  is  very  elaborate  and  verbose,  but  we  need 
not  give  its  particular  covenants,  as  no  point  is  mad^  upon 
them,  it  being  only  alleged  and  contended  that  its  purpose 
and  effect  were  that  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing 
Company  should  acquire  the  property  and  business  of  the 
other  corporations,  and  that  while  the  latter  should  cease 
to  exist  they  should  be  represented  as  continuing  as  separate 
and  independent  concerns  and  competitors  in  the  market 
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with  the  Creameiy  Padotge  Manofactaring  Company  and 
with  one  another,  while  in  truth  and  fact  thsare  would  be 
no  competition  between  them. 

It  is  alleged  that  in  execution  of  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
tract traveling  men  from  the  different  houses  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company 
met  and  secretly  arranged  the  bid  each  should  interpose, 
determining  by  lot  and  oth^  ways  who  should  interpose  the 
lowest  bid  and  who  the  highest 

The  Owatonna  Company  was  not  a  party  to  that  contract, 
but  it  is  contended  that  it  participated  in  or  is  brought  into 
the  scheme  and  purpose  of  the  contract  by  certain  agreements 
entered  into  by  it  with  the  Creamery  Package  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  They  are  all  attached  to  the  complaint  as  ex- 
hibits and  may  be  described  as  transferring  certain  patents 
or  the  right  to  use  certain  patents  to  the  Creamery  Package 
Manufactur-[27]ing  Company.  A  brief  summary  of  them 
is  given  in  the  margin.^* 

«The  first  of  the  agreemeats  between  the  eompanles  was  made 
April  Id,  1897  (that  wa«  before  the  contract  of  Feb.  24.  18S8),  and 
recited  that  the  Owatonna  Company  was  the  owner  of  certain  patents 
covering  combined  chums  and  butter  Tvorkers  and  was  manufacturing 
the  same,  and  that  as  the  Greamory  Package  Manufacturing  Company 
was  desirous  of  handling  the  same  as  sole  agents,  the  agreement  was 
made.  It  conveyed  five  patents  issued  between  January,  1893,  and 
August,  189€i,  and  applications  for  another.  There  were  proTislons  as 
to  the  size,  material,  and  other  details ;  also  as  to  royalties  to  be  paid 
to  the  Dlsbrow  Manufacturing  Of»npany.  And  the  Owatonna  Com- 
pany agreed  to  protect  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany from  aU  suits  for  infringement  of  the  patents  or  claims  for 
damages  arising  out  of  the  sales  of  the  churncr  and  promptly  and  vig- 
orously to  attack  infringers  and  to  procure  patents  on  aU  improve- 
ments made  by  it  or  by  any  person  in  its  behalf. 

There  was  an  addition  to  ''  e  contract  made  June  4,  1897,  in  regard 
to  the  repair  parts  of  the  '*  Winner  "  churns  and  the  repair  and  per- 
fection of  the  same,  and  the  rebate  from,  the  billing  price. 

On  January  12,  1808,  a  supplemental  contract  was  made  by  the 
same  parties  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  royalties  reo^ved  undw  a 
Ucense  contract  made  September  30,  1897,  with  the  Cornish,  Curtis 
&  Greene  •'^ianufacturing  Company,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 

On  June  4,  1898,  another  agreement  was  made  between  the  parties 
which  referred  to  the  agreement  of  April,  1897,  and  to  the  pendency 
of  litigation  based  on  the  infringement  or  charges  of  infringement  of 
the  patents  with  which  that  contract  was  concerned.    For  the  purpose 
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[2»]  It  is  aU<«ed  tha*  on  J«ly  8,  1904,  tiie  GNamtfy 
Packfige  MMUifaetttring  Company  «aid  the  Ovatomm  Com- 
pany brought  suit  separately  in  Ih^  Citooit  Caart  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Fiarst  Dtm»on  of  tbs  State  of  Minne- 
sota, at  Winona,  against  the  plaintifis,  charging  mfringe- 

of  adjusting  all  claims  growing  out  of  such  infringement  and  settling 
tlie  litigation  between  the  Owatonna  Company  and  F.  B.  Fargo  ft 
Co.,  wiiase  rlgbts  tlM  OreamMry  Package  Manufacturing  Go.  had  ac- 
quired, it  waa  agreed  that  one  of  tbe  saita  vbidi  was  aamad,  aad  In 
which  proofs  had  been  taisea,  should  be  broaghl  to  a  aseedy  tauring 
and  all  other  suits  dismissed. 

The  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company  agreed  not  to 
manufacture  the  machine  known  as  the  "  Winner  '*  or  the  "  Disbrow,** 
totk  referred  to  in  the  coatract  of  April,  1887,  called  the  '*  sales  con- 
tract," or  any  other  oi  a  dtacrlhed  kind  made  by  the  Owatonna 
Company,  but  was  at  liberty  to  mana^a^tace  and  aeU  <dmrQ8  and  but- 
ter workers  of  any  other  construction.  Satisfaction  of  all  royalties. 
damages,  and  costs  was  agreed  on. 

The  sales  contract  was  continued  in  force  and  there  was  added  to 
it  a  provision  entitling  the  Owatonna  Company  to  furnish  55  per  «ent 
in  value  at  liat  prioa  of  the  eharas  and  butt^  workers  sold  by  the 
Creamery  Pacfcase  Manufacturing  Company  In  each  year  after  the 
date  ot  the  contract.  If  less  than  that  per  ceat  tfbonld  be  made  and 
tarnished  by  the  Owatonna  Company,  certain  sums  were  provided  to 
be  paid  by  the  other  company.  And  the  latter  company  agreed  not 
to  dlacrkniattte  against  the  machiaes  manufactured  by  the  Owatonna 
Company  in  faTor  of  maehiiMs  of  its  own  flMnufacture  or  of 
other  manufacturers,  and  that  it  would  give  te  tiie  machines  of  the 
Owatonna  Company  the  sane  effort  and  energy  to  effect  their  sale. 
The  Owat<MiDa  Comfiaay  agreed  to  protect  the  patents  and  prosecute 
infringers  and  give  aaidatance  to  the  Creamery  Package  Manufactur- 
ing Oenvsoy  in  tihe  prosecution  of  InArtngeps.  PennissiOD  was  given 
to  the  Owatonna  Company  to  use  the  "Dlsbrow"  and  ''Winner** 
Ghnrns  owned  by  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Cempany  er 
to  be  acquired  by  it.  There  was  also  an  agreement  made  en  Oh^  4Kh 
of  June,  1808,  between  the  paorties  la  aettleoient  of  dalma  on  aceouvt 
of  the  ase  of  pateais  with  certain  other  parties  besides  F.  B.  Fargo 
4  €o»«  whose  business  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Co.  had 
acquired.  There  ims  a  provisloa  for -paying  royalties  te  tiie  Disbrow 
OOm  with  otiher  detalteinst  necessary  to  mention. 

On  ^nuary  1,  IflOa,  another  agreement  was  entered  Into  between 
tile  parttes  whlc^  disposed  of  and  adjusted  rights  and  eententlons  as 
to  patents  for  a  machAne  called  a  paatenriser  and  cream  ripener. 
:B9  an  agreement  made  Januargr  l,  laee,  'Hie  prices  provided  t&r  In 
Ite  aalis  ooatoact  were  ehnngfit  in  estate  partMdars. 
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loent  of  pato&ts  lor  chums  aod  butter  wovkma  The  bills 
in  the  suits  are  sttsA^ed  to  the  ecwfilaiiil!  in  this  actioB 
Aud  ave  iu  the  iisuj»l  fonzL  Piocess  was  issued  sod  the 
plsintifis  here  answered*  Upon  prools  tak^n  a  decree  vas 
entered  in  favor  of  plaintiffs  and  against  the  Owat^vaa 
Company  in  the  suit  brought  by  it.  It  is  not  alleged  in 
the  complaint  but  it  is  in  the  answer  of  the  Creamery 
[29]  Package  Manufacturing  Coinpaay  aad  not  denied  that 
it  detained  a  decree  adjudging  plaintiffs  h^re  infringero  of 
the  patents  which  were  the  subject  of  the  suit. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  defendants  here  conspired  with  one 
another  to  commence  and  prosecute  the  suits  and  that  they 
were  commenced  and  prosecuted  maliciously  and  without 
probable  cause,  whereby  plaintiffs  were  caused  certain  items 
of  damages. 

The  other  allegations  of  the  coroplaiftt  need  not  be  rer 
peated  in  detail.  They  are  to  the  effect  that  the  contract 
of  February  24,  1898,  was  made  in  violation  of  law  to 
restrain  State  and  interstate  trade  and  commerce  end  that 
all  that  was  done  under  it  was  in  pursuance  and  execution 
of  that  purpose,  including  the  suits  brought  against  plain- 
tiffs by  the  Owatonna  Company  and  the  Creamery  Package 
Manufacturing  Company  for  the  infringement  of  patents. 
That  prior  to  the  bringing  of  those  suits  plaintiffs  bad  a 
good  and  established  trade  and  market /for  their  chums  and 
were  manufacturing  and  shipping  them  in  the  States  ol 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota^  and  knowii^  this. and 
fearing  that  such  trade  would  be  continued  in  those  States  and 
be  extended  to  other  States,  defendant  commenced  the  suits 
for  infringement,  and  prior  thereto  and  siooc  have  written 
letters  and  talked  to  purchasers  and  prospective  purchasers 
of  plaintiffs'  chums,  threatening  lawsuits  and  actions  for 
damages  for  infringement  of  the  patents  descrihsd  iP:  ^e 
bills  and  also  throatened  suits  for  iD(junctioa,  and  by  tlm 
means  destroyed  plaintiffs'  State  and  interstate  trade. 

That  plaintiff  D.  £.  Virtue  and  one  Martin  tDeqg  were 
the  first  joint  inventors  of  a  chum  and  butter  worker. and 
that  a  patent  was  issued  therefor,  No.  631^71,  under  which 
they  manufactured  those  articles  and  sold  them  in  State  and 
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interstate  oommeroe  except  as  they  had  been  prevented  by 
the  suits  brought  against  them  as  hereinbefore  stated.  And 
by  elaborate  allegations  the  patents  upon  [90]  which  those 
suits  were  brought  are  attacked  for  want  of  invention  and 
novelty. 

That  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company  has 
purchased  the  property  and  business  of  other  competitive 
concerns  and  that  it  has  had  during  the  last  several  years 
contracts  with  many  and  numerous  dealers  in  the  articles 
sold  by  which  it  required  them  to  purchase  such  goods  ex- 
clusively of  it  at  certain  fixed  and  maintained  prices  and 
to  sell  only  in  certain  designated  territory,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  secure  a  monopoly  to  the  Creamery  Package 
Manufacturing  Company  and  to  restrain  interstate  com- 
merce. That  all  of  the  acts  detailed  were  done  in  pursuance 
of  a  common  scheme  and  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  all  of 
the  defendants  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  and  ever 
since  maintained  and  carried  out,  limiting  the  production 
of  creamery  supplies,  fixing  and  determining  their  prices, 
restraining  trade  in  them  and  monopolizing  over  90  per 
cent  of  their  production  and  sale,  of  which  prior  to  one  year 
before  the  bringing  of  this  action  plaintiff  had  no  knowl- 
edge or  notice  except  the  two  suits  in  equity  and  the  contract 
by  which  Virtue  and  Deeg  transferred  to  the  Creamery 
Package  Manufacturing  Company  the  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture  the  chum  and  butter  worker  under  patent  No. 
6M,074  for  the  period  of  three  years.  That  they  did  not 
know  that  that  contract  was  procured  as  part  of  the  schemes 
of  defendants.  That  they  were  at  no  time  parties  to  acts  of 
defendants  and  did  not  know  of  the  wrongful  contracts  and 
combinations  untU  after  the  time  limited  to  take  the  testi- 
mony in  the  two  equity  suits. 

The  defendants  answered  the  complaint,  admitting  somo 
of  its  allegations  and  denying  others.  They  alleged  per- 
formance of  the  contract  between  the  Creamery  Package 
Manufacturing  Company  and  the  plaintiff  Virtue  and  said 
Degg  and  opposed  to  the  charges  of  the  complaint  certain 
affirmative  matters,  including  two  actions  brought  in  the 
State  court 
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[SI]  A  jury  was  empaneled  to  try  the  issueB  which)  under 
the  instradions  of  the  court,  found  a  verdict  for  defend- 
ants upon  which  a  judgment  was  duly  entered.  It  was 
aiBrmed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  179  Fed.  Rep.  115. 

The  Circuit  Court  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
both  decided  that  the  damages  which  plaintiffs  alleged  they 
sustained  were  not  a  consequence  of  a  violation  by  de- 
fendants of  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 
Both  courts  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  their  decision  that 
the  contoict  of  February  24,  1898,  between  the  Creamery 
Pai^ge  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  other  manu- 
facturers and  sdlers  of  chums  and  butter  workers  was  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  both  courts  held  that 
the  Owatonna  Company  was  not  a  party  to  it  nor  became 
associated  subsequently  in  its  scheme. 

Of  the  infringement  suits  the  Court  of  Appeals  said  they 
exhibited  ^a  case  where  two  suits  are  brought,  one  by  a 
party  to  a  lawful  agreement,  the  other  by  a  party  to  an 
unlawful  agreement,  for  the  infringement  of  patents  owned 
by  them,  respectively,  and  where  both  parties  were  doing  no 
fore  than  exercising  their  legal  rights."  And  the  court 
declared  in  effect  that  it  Qould  see  no  sinister  significance  in 
Ae  suits  being  simultaneous;  and  said,  further,  that  after 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  record  it  agreed  with  the 
Circuit  Court  that  there  was  no  evidence  offered  at  the 
trial  ^  which  would  warrant  the  jury  in  finding  that  any 
agreement  of  that  kind  existed." 

The  plaintiffs  attack  this  conclusion  in  twenty-one  propo- 
sitions, some  of  whidi  are  of  very  broad  generality,  and  aU, 
counsel  contend,  are  supported  hj  the  decisions  of  this  and 
other  courts.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  consider  them  in 
detail  without  a  review  and  repetition  of  the  cases.  The 
view  we  take  of  the  case  makes  this  unnecessary.  The  case 
is,  as  we  have  said,  in  narrow  compass.  The  complaint 
charges  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and,  as  a  means  of 
accomptishing  its  purpose,  the  destruction  of  [S8]  plaintiffs* 
interstate  trade  by  a  malicious  litigation  of  their  rights. 
A  necessary  element  of  the  charge  is  the  coSperation  of  at 
least  the  corporate  defendants  in  the  purpose,  and  this  de- 
tennines  our  inquiry.    In  answering  it  we  shall  assume, 
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M  tli0  lower  oourte  aMiinad,  that  by  the  eofttmcfr  of  Flj>ra- 
ary,  1898,  tiie  Creamery  Paekage  MaAufietiuiiig  Gooapaay 
and  the  corporations  oompeting  with  it  entMwi  into  &  oem* 
bdnation  offensive  to  the  law.  Dad  the  Owatoo&a  CMapaa^ 
participate  in  it  od  sttheeqnentily  |oiA  it  or  cooperate  te  ^le- 
cute  its  purposes?  The  questian  mast  be  answefed  in  the 
negative,  as  we  shall  prooeed  to  show. 

The  Owat<»ma  Company  was  a  manufaetiurer  of  divns 
and  butter  woricnrs  under  various  patents  owned  by  it, 
which  artiolea  it  sold  threughoat  the  United  States,  aad  by 
the^  contnust  of  April  19,  1897,  it  constituted  the  Creameiy 
Padkage  Manuf  aduring  Company  its  sales  agent  of  them, 
the  latter  company  not  making:  chums  and  butter  workms. 
The  contract  was  a  perfeetiy  legal  one  and  preeeded  by 
some  time  the  agreement  of  the  iitik  of  Februaary,  1898, 
entered  into  betwid^i  the  latter  company  aad  otiier  ecvpoca- 
tiona  There  were  contracts  between  the- Creamery  Package 
Manufacturing  Company  «Ad  the  Owatonna  Compuij  sub- 
sequent to^tfae  latter  date,  but  all  of  them  were  supplemental 
to  the  filsst  one  aad  had  no  illegal  taint,  nor  did  <^ey  affect 
it  with  iUegal  taint.  It  is  true  they  granted  rights  to  the 
Creamery  Packard  Manuf  aotuadng  Company,  and  exclusive 
rights,. tMBt  i^is  was  no  violatioa.  of  larw^  The  owner  of  a 
pattent  has  exclusive  rights,  rights  of  making,  usuig  and 
s^ng.  He  may  keep  them  or  traasiBer  them  to  another — 
keep  some  <^i  them  and  transfer  others.  Hue  is  -dMientaiy^ 
and,  keeping  it  in  mind,  there  is  no  trouble*  in  estimating 
the  character  of  su^  rights  or  their  transfer.  Of  coume, 
patents  and  patent  rights  eannot  be  Oiade  a  cover  for  a 
violation  of  law,  as  we  said  ini  ^tan4€uid>  SwUkiT^  Momh^ 
f^turmg  Contf-any  v.  UiMed  Stated^  226  U.  S.  20.  But 
[>aft]  patents  sm  aot  so  used  when  the  rights  conferred  upon 
them  \)(j  law  are  only  exercised.  The  agreement  of  the  nine- 
teeiM^  of  April,  1897,  constituted^  as  we  said,  the  Creamery 
Pad(a0»  Ma«ufactufi£K  Cempnny  a  sides  agent  of  tibe 
chnrne  aaid  buttinr  workers  made  by  the  Owatomia  Com- 
psHfy  and  fixed  thur  list  priee4  The  patents  under  which 
the  nrticks  wem  maaufactuTCtd  were  stated,  and  it  was  pro«> 
vided  that  the.  OrwatoBtna  Company  should  proteet  thai 
CreamerTl  Pib^kege  ManulaotoringComiMVk'froia  aU. 
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ftw  JKfnnseikient,  defctnd  the  validitj  tf.  the  patante  aaid 
IHKMnptly  aUack  iafrmgera  This  provifiAon  is  OBpeciailjr 
ui^^  bjr  plaintiffs  as  shewing  a  common  and  ilkgai  pmr-^ 
poae  between  the  Mmpanie&  It  ha«  not  thai  quality.  U  in 
but  an  aaBiiranQer  of  title  to  the  righte  ceBTeyed. 

Btit  it  is  said  that  the  oamtractr  between  the  conqyanies 
dnted  Jiuie  4,  18&8,  eKhibits  knowledge  by  the  Owaitonna 
Company  el  the  Creamery  Package  MaoAif  actnring  Com* 
pany's  {Hirpeee,  and  ^^  fitted  into  the  aofaeme  of  the  tw9 
defendant  eorpwratioiis  to  get  a  monopoly  in  the  United 
States";  and  this,  it  is  said  further,  ^^  oaa  only  be  when  all 
of  the  doii^  •  •  •  adre  loeked  at  as  a  whole  from  be^ 
ghming  to  end^."  We  oan  not  concur.  We  have  seen  that 
thd  eimtraet  t^  June  4^  1^8  (inaerted  abore  in  tiie  mar- 
ffn)^  was  but  a  settlement  of  daims  growing  out  of  re* 
ciptDoal  charges  of  infringement  a»d  it  has  no  other  oem- 
neotion  witik  the  agreement  of  February,  1896,  than  tiiat 
some  of  the  claims  were  against  coii^oratiOns  which  wane 
parties  to  that  agreement.  It  would  be  far-fetdied  to  say 
that  the  Owatonna  Company  could  not  assert  rigbte  or 
protect  rights  because  they  were  asserted  or  scm{^  to  be 
pifetected  against  coiperations  which  had  become  members 
at  an  illegal  combination  without  participatdng  in  the  guiil 
of  such  combination  and  beooeaing  a  joint  conspimtor  in 
its  purposea  But  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  cenflideritii; 
the  transactions  isolatedly  and  ignoring  [84]  their  ceatr 
bined  effect.  That  indeed  would  be  a  fault,  but  in  order  to 
compute  tiieir  combined  effect  we  naMSt  eatimate  what 
stresigth  they  hav^e  s^fMiraAely,  and  so  far,  on  the  face  t>f  the 
contcacta,  there  is  nothing  to  inculpate  the  Owaitonna  Comr 

But  a  united  purpose  is  sought  to  be  established  between 
it  and  the  Oreamery  Package  Manufacturing  Con^any 
by  th0  testimony  at  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  the  cosir 
tract  of  April  19,  1897,  between  the  Dinhrow  Manufactur- 
ing Company  and  the  Owatonna  Company  wias  uirged  by 
the  presidenit  of  the  Gneamery  Package  Masiu&eturiag 
Gen^any,  who  represented  thtit  the  acceptance  at  royals 
tiesi  bj  the  H^sbtow  Compamy  was  beM«  than  a  coBtisnii^ 
ance  of  Mm9«titisii.    It.  ia  not  praetieiMft  ta  giioa  tdL  tiie 
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testdmony  of  what  preceded  and  induced  tliat  contract 
The  part  most  relevant  to  our  mcparj  is  that  which  leLated 
to  the  competition  whidi  existed  between*  the  companies. 
A  witness,  who  was  president  of  the  OwaAcmna  Company 
at  the  time,  testified  that  it  was  suggested  to  him  and  other 
c&cers  of  the  company  by  Mr.  Oates,  president  of  the 
Creamery  Package  Mwufacturing  Company,  that  a  set- 
tlement ought  to  be  brought  about  by  letter  or  otiierwise 
with  the  Disbrow  Manufacturing  Ccnnpany  ^  so  as  to 
get  the  two  chums  which  were  then  being  manufactured 
together,"  and  stated  that  he  (Gates)  had  had  scane  con- 
ferences witii  the  Disbrow  Company,  and  he  thought  that 
if  the  officers  of  the  Owatonna  Company  would  go  to 
Mankato  ^^  there  might  be  an  arrangement  made  wherry 
that  business  could  be  brought  in  connection  with  ours, 
and  in  that  way  eliminate  the  competition  that  at  that  time 
existed  between  the  Owatonna  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  Disbrow  Manufacturing  Company."  This  object  was 
expressed  by  the  witnesses  in  differ^it  ways. 

The  president  of  the  Disbrow  Manufacturing  Company 
testified  that  Gktee  urged  that  the  Disbrow  Company  should 
'^stop  manufacturing  and  make  a  omtract  with  [86]  the 
Owatonna  Manufacturing  Company,  and  let  them  have  all 
our  patents  on  combined  chums  and  butter  workers  and 
other  things,  and  combine  the  whole  business  under  one  head, 
and  let  them  do  all  of  the  manufacturing."  The  witness 
testified  that  he  at  first  rejected  the  pr<q>osition  and  resented 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposal  was  made.  Gates  going  so 
far  as  to  declare,  with  a  profane  accompaniment,  ^You 
will  do  it  or  we  will  put  you  out  of  business."  But  subse- 
quently negotiations  were  resumed  and  the  president  of  the 
Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company  explained  that 
he  wanted  matters  settled,  litigation  stopped,  ^^and  a  new 
arrangement  made  so  that  the  whole  thing  ^ould  be  run 
under  one  head  and  one  control,"  and  in  that  way  '^  control 
the  whole  chum  business."  The  witness  formulated  tiie 
terms,  whidi  resulted,  after  some  days  of  negotiation,  in  the 
contract  of  April  19, 189T.  But  during  the  negotiations  the 
witness  did  not  see  the  Owatonna  Ccmipany Vi  representatives 
until  they  reached  the  point  of  signing  W^  contaract 
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Those  declarations  seem  to  be  very  arbitrary  and  unjusti- 
fiable when  standing  alone  and  to  have  had  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  ruthless  crushing  of  a  competitor  in  the  same 
line  of  business.  They  take  on  another  character,  or  rather 
the  object  of  the  negotiations  and  the  contracts  which  re- 
sulted from  them,  take  on  another  character,  when  all  the 
testimony  is  considered.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  date 
of  those  negotiations  and  of  the  contracts  that  they  preceded 
by  nearly  a  year  the  contract  between  the  Creamery  Package 
Manufacturing  Company  and  its  competitors  and  could 
have  had  no  relation  to  it.  And,  besides,  they  had  a  natural 
and  adequate  inducement.  They  were  an  adjustment  of 
disputes  and  litigation  growing  out  of  a  contract  between 
the  Disbrow  Company  and  the  Owatonna  Company  con- 
cerning the  very  same  patents.  In  one  suit  the  Owatonna 
Company  was  plaintiff  against  the  Disbrow  Company;  in 
another  suit  the  latter  [36]  company  was  plaintiff  against 
the  Owatonna  Company,  and  both  suits  were  based  on  dis- 
putes as  to  rights  or  obligations  arising  from  the  contract  of 
October  2,  1893.  The  testimony  also  shows  some  contro- 
versy between  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  the  Disbrow  Company  in  regard  to  other  patents, 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  There  was  also  a 
contract  entered  into  between  the  Disbrow  Company  and  the 
Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  1897,  settling  matters  growing  out  of  a 
contract  between  those  companies  made  on  the  twelfth  of 
October,  1896,  by  which  the  Disbrow  Company  made  the 
Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company  its  exclusive 
sales  agent  for  chums  and  butter  workers  and  mortgaged  to 
the  latter  company  its  plant.  The  other  provisions  of  the 
contract  concern  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  all 
of  the  companies  under  the  contemporaneous  contracts,  and 
need  not  be  stated  in  detail.  It  is  clear,  then,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  what  transpired  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April,  1897 — ^negotiations  and  contracts — had  no  relation  to 
the  contract  of  February,  1898,  and  had  for  their  induce- 
ment and  object  the  settlement  of  controversies  and  rights 
growing  out  of  the  contract  of  October  2,  1898,  between  the 
96825*— TOL  4—17 6S 
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.  Disbrow  Company,  and  the  Owatonna  Company,  and  that 
of  October  12, 1696,  between  the  Disbrow  Company  and  the 
Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  propo- 
sition of.  the  latter  company  to  become  the  sales  agent  of 
the  chums  made  by  the  Owatonna  Company.  All  of  this  is 
'Very  complicated  in  the  statement,  but  is  simple  enough  in 
the  results,  and  can  be  definitely  estimated  as  to  actual  and 
legal  effect.  We  may  therefore  sum  up  by  saying  that  the 
Disbrow  Company,  by  its  contract  with  the  Owatonna  Com- 
pany^ did  nothing  more  than  confirm  or  enlarge  the  rights 
which. the  Owatonna  Company  had  obtained,  by  the  con- 
tract of  1803,  and  conveyed  to  it  the  exclusive  right  [37]  in 
the  patents  for  certain  named  royalties.  This  was  no  viola- 
tion of  law.  The  Owatonna  Company  did  nothing  more  in 
its  contract  with  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing 
Company  than  to  make  that  company  its  exclusive  sales 
agent,  and  this  was  no  violation  of  law.  Both  contracts  had 
natural  and  adequate  legal  inducements  and  conveyed  rights 
that  could  under  the  law  be  conveyed,  and,  as  a  necessary 
incident  to  the  conveyance,  one  only  of  the  parties  could 
thereafter  exercise  them.  It  may  be  that  the  Disbrow  Com- 
pany was  to  an  extent  in  competition  with  the  Owatonna 
Company,  but  it  was  a  competition  in  part,  at  least,  which, 
it  was  contended,  was  illegally  conducted  against  rights 
which  had  been  transferred  in  1893.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
we  repeat,  patent  rights  may  be  conveyed  partially  or  en- 
tirely, and  the  monopoly  of  use,  of  manufacture  or  of  sale 
is  not  one  condemned  by  law. 

It  is,  however,  urged  that  the  infringement  suits  brought 
by  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  Owatonna  Company  against  plaintiffs  were  provided 
for  by  the  contracts  between  the  Owatonna  Company  and 
the  Disbrow  Company,  and  their  coincidence  in  time  is 
urged  as  proof  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  defend- 
ants and  of  a  conspiracy  to  destjroy  plaintiffs'  business. 
The  contention  is  that  the  bringing  of  those  suits  was  not 
a  single  and  isolated  act  but  was  a  part  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive  plan  and  seheme  to  .secure  a  monopoly  in  the 
United  States  of  the  business  of  making'  ai^d  selling  cream- 
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ery  supplies,  or,  more  aocurately,  counsel  say,  ta  ^continue 
and  maintain  the  monopoly  already  acquired.  And  it  is 
contended  that  the  attempt  was  successful  in  that  it  de- 
stroyed plaintiffs'  business.  That  these  contentions  are  un- 
tenable we  have  demonstrated.  The  contracts  we  have 
shown  were  legal  conveyances  of  rights,  and  the  provision 
for  the  prosecution  of  infringement  suits  was  but  an  assur- 
ance of  those  rights.  Patents  would  be  of  little  [38]  value 
if  infringers  of  them  could  not  be  notified  of  the  conse- 
quences of  infringement  or  proceeded  against  in  the  courts. 
Such  action  considered  by  itself  cannot  be  said  to  be  illegal. 
Patent  rights,  it  is  true,  may  be  asserted  in  malicious  prose- 
cutions as  other  rights,  or  asserted  rights,  may  be.  But 
this  is  not  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution.  It  is  an 
action  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  that  act,  seeking  treble  damages. 
This,  indeed,  plaintiffs  take  special  pains  to  allege,  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  about  the  right  or  grounds  or 
extent  of  recovery.  The  testimony  shows  that  no  wrong 
whatever  was  committed  by  the  Owutonna  Company,  and 
the  fact  that  it  failed  in  its  suit  against  plaintiffs  does  not 
convict  it  of  any. 

This  is  enough  to  dispose  of  the  case,  for 'the  foundation 
of  the  complaint  is  that  the  defendants  entered. into  a  con- 
tract or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  which  caused 
damage  to  plaintiffs;  and  the  guilt  of  the  individual  de- 
fendants and  of  the  two  corporations  and  of-  all  of  their 
officers,  servants,  and  stockholders  is  very  carefully  alleged. 
It  was  in  this  aspect  that  the  case  was  tried. 

But  plaintiffs  urge  that  the  Creamery  Package  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  of  itself  a  combination  offensive 
to  the  statute,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  go  to  the  jury 
as  to  that  company.  But  the  contention  was  not  made  in 
the  Circuit  Court  nor  was  it  made  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  case  was  tried  and  ruled  upon,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  ground  of  the  cooperation  of  the -defendants 
in  a  scheme  of  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade.  There  was 
no  liability  asserted  in  the  Circuit  Court  or  in  the  Circuit 
Courtof  Appeals  against  onebf  the  defendants  separately 
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from  the  othere.  Concert  and  cooperation  was  asserted 
against  all  and  a  ruling  was  not  invoked  as  to  tiie  separate 
liability  of  either.  One  Frank  LaBare  was  a  party  de- 
fendant, and  as  to  him  plaintiffs  made  a  motion  that  ^tiie 
case  be  dismissed  and  dropped."  The  court  denied  the 
[89]  motion  for  some  reason,  and  then  plaintiffs'  counsel 
said,  '^We  desire  to  proceed  with  the  case  as  against  the 
defendants,  the  Owatonna  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Company."  The 
plaintiffs  then  offered  to  prove  that  they  had  not  infringed 
the  patents  sued  on  by  the  defendants.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  separate  liability  of  the  Creamery  Pack- 
age Manufacturing  Company  is  an  afterthought  and  urged 
in  this  court  for  the  first  time. 

There  are  twenty-seven  errors  assigned  upon  offers  of 
testimony  excluded  or  upon  other  rulings  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  These  we  have  examined  and  find  that  in  the  view 
taken  by  the  courts  below  of  the  case  and  that  which  we 
take,  there  was  no  error  of  substance  committed. 

Judgment  aflbrmed. 


STRAUS  ET  AL.  v.  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS'  ASSTf 

ET  AL.- 

(Olrcnlt  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Glrcalt    December  9, 1912.) 

1201  Fed.  Rep.,  906.] 

Plbadiivo  (I  805)^PBOimT— JuDOMBirr.— By  the  protert  of  tlie  Judg- 
ment in  a  cause  in  the  State  court,  made  by  the  answer  pleading 
it  as  rea  Judicata,  the  record  of  such  cause  becomes  part  of  Uie 
pleading,  so  that  the  court  may,  and  is  bound  to,  inspect  it  as  such ; 
it  not  being  required  to  be  annexed  as  an  exhibit  to  the  answer,  and 
testimony  or  affidavits  not  being  necessary.* 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Pleading,  Gent  Dig.  11  910-917; 
Dec  Dig.  I  905.] 

•For  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  similar  case  (231  U.  S., 
222),  see  po&t,  page  84^. 
»  Syilabus  copyrighted,  1913^  by  West  Publishing  Oompany. 
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JUMMMXtT    (i    714) — ^BXS   JUDICATAr— IdSNTITT   OT    SUBJSOT-MATTEB. — 

The  combination  complained  of  is  not  a  new  one,  or  different  from 
that  complained  of  in  a  former  suit,  judgment  in  which  is  pleaded 
as  res  Judl  [807]  cata,  because  after  such  suit  defendanti  modi- 
fled  it  by  eliminating  part  of  its  scope. 

[Bd.  Note,-— For  other  cases,  see  Judgment,  Gent  Dig.  11  1240, 
1242.  1243;  Dea  Dig.  I  714.] 

Judgment  (I  063) — ^Rbs  Judicata— Pkndknct  cur  Avpbai.. — ^Pendency 
of  an  appeal  from  a  Judgment  does  not  Interfere  with  its  operation 
as  res  Judicata. 

[Bd.  Nota — ^For  other  cases,  se6  Judgment,  Omt  Dig.  1 1174 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  fi  663.] 

JuDGMKNT  (I  828) — ^Rks  JUDICATA — ^BIattebs  Ck>NCLUDED. — The  ssme 
matters  being  complained  of  in  a  suit  in  the  State  court  and  a  sub- 
sequent one  In  the  Federal  court,  the  fact  that  the  Judgment  in  the 
State  court  depended  on  the  State  statutes,  and  that  the  complaint 
in  the  second  suit  is  founded  on  the  Federal  statute,  which  is  not 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  court,  is  imnmterial  as  regards 
the  Judgment  being  res  Judicata. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Judgment,  Gent  Dig.  SS  1504- 
1509;  Dec  Dig.  S  828.] 

Gonclusiveness  of  Judgment  as  between  Federal  and  State  courts, 
see  notes  to  Kansas  Gity,  Ft  S.  ft  M.  R.  Go.  y.  Morgan,  21  G.  a  A. 
478;  Union  ft  Planters'  Bank  ▼.  Glty  of  Memphis,  49  G.  G.  A.  468.] 

JxnwMSNT  (S  660) — ^Rbs  Judicata— Sbbonvoub  Judqmbnt— The  ques- 
tion involved  being  one  the  court  was  competent  to  decide,  the  fact 
that  It  may  have  decided  erroneously  is  immaterial  as  regards  its 
Judgment  being  res  Judicata. 

(Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Judgment,  Gent  Dig.  f  1171; 
Dec.  Dig.  I  660.] 

JuDOicsNT  (S  701) — Rbs  Judicata — ^Pasties — ^Pbivies. — ^The  Judg- 
ment in  a  suit  against  corporations  and  an  association  is  none  the 
less  res  Judicata  because  of  the  addition  as  parties  to  the  second 
suit  of  persons  who  were  officers  of  the  association  at  its  organiza- 
tion, and  members  and  officers  of  the  corporations,  and  took  part  In 
organizing  the  combinations  complained  of,  and  were  included  in 
the  injunction  issued  in  tlie  fir  '  suit ;  they  being  privy  thereto. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Judgment,  Gent.  Dig.  S  1226; 
Dec.  Dig.  S  701.] 

Judgment  (§  500) — Res  Judicata — Identttt  of  Issues. — ^That  the 
second  suit  seeks  damages  for  a  longer  period  than  the  first  is  im- 
material as  regards  the  Judgment  in  the  first  being  res  Judicata ;  the 
thing  adjudicated  being  that  plaintiff  could  recover  no  damages  for 
the  combination  complained  of,  whatever  Its  period* 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Judgment,'  Gent  Dig.  H  1035, 
1068.  1064,  1102-1106;  Dec.  Dig.  i  590.] 
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Opinion  of  the  Court 
In  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York;  E.  Henry  Lacombe,  Judge- 
Action  by  Isidor  Straus  and  others  against  the  American 
Publishers'  Association  and  otheis.    Defendants  had  judg- 
ment on  the  pleadings,  and  plaintiffs  bring  error.    Affirmed. 
See,  also,  178  Fed.  586. 

Wise  d:  Seligaherg,  of  New  York  City  {E.  E.  Wise  and 
Wailace  M&cfarlane,  both  of  New  York  City,,  of  counsel), 
for  plaintiffs  in  error. 

S,  H.  Olin^  of  New  York  City,  for  defendants  in  error. 

Before  Cozs,  Wabd,  and  Notxs,  Circuit  Judges. 

Ward,  Circuit  Judge. 


October  1,  1909,  the  plaintiffs  began  this  action  at  law  to 
recover  treble  damages  against  the  defendants  under  the 
Federal  Anti-Trust  Law  of  July  2, 1890.  The  complaint  al- 
leges that  the  defendants,  publishers  of  books,  combined  to 
organize  a  membership  corporation  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  called  the  American  Publishers'  Association,  of  which 
they  were  members  and  which  included  a  majority  of  the 
publishers  in  the  United  States,  and  of  which  the  other  de- 
fendants were  the  directors  for  the  first  year  and  also  officers 
or  directors  of  defendant  corporations;  that  the  purpose  of 
the  association  was  to  maintain  the  retail  price  of  copy- 
righted books  and  was  to  be  effected  by  an  agreement  of  the 
publishers  to  sell  their  books,  copyrighted  or  uneopyrighted, 
only  to  such  dealers  as  would  maintain  the  net  retail  price 
of  the  copyrighted  books ;  that  in  further  prosecution  of  the 
combination  the  defendants  aided  the  organization  of  a 
voluntary  unincorporated  association  to  cooperate  with  the 
Publishers'  Association,  called  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association,  which  included  a  majority  of  the  booksellers 
of  the  United  States ;  that  the  purpose  of  this  organization 
was  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  booksellers  to 
maintain  the  retail  price  of  the  publishers'  copyrighted 
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books  by  refusing  to  sell  the  books,  copyrighted  or  uncopy- 
righted,  of  any  publisher  who  declined  to  support  the  com- 
bination, and  by  refusing  to  sell  any  books  at  less  than  the 
usual  retail  price  to  any  bookseller  who  cut  the  retail  price 
of  the  publishers'  copyrighted  books;  that  these  combina- 
tions went  into  operation  May  1,  1901,  and  have  been  con- 
tinued ever  since,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Law  of  July  2, 1890,  except  that  in  about  the  month  of  March, 
1904,  the  Cburt  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York  (177 
N.  Y.  478,  69  N.  E.  1107,  64  L.  E.  A.  701, 101  Am.  St.  Rep. 
819) ,  in  an  action  brought  against  the  defendants  herein  and 
others,  having  declared  the  foregoing  agreements  unlawful 
so  far  as  uncopjnrighted  books  were  concerned,  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  and  Booksellers'  Association  modified 
the  said  agreements  so  as  to  exclude  uncopyrighted  books, 
but  continued  the  same  illegal  combination  and  conduct  in 
respect  to  copyrighted  books ;  that  because  the  plaintiffs  re- 
fused to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  these  combinations 
they  were  put  on  a  cut-off  list,  their  business  followed  up  by 
detectives,  and  their  supply  of  books  cut  off,  to  their  damage 
in  the  sum  of  $125,000. 

The  answer  of  the  defendants  contained,'  among  other 
things,  a  separate  defense  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  brought  an  action  in  equity  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  December  3,  1902,  against  them 
(except  defendants  Scribner,  Scott,  Britt,  Putnam,  Harvey, 
and  Appleton,  who  were  trustees  and  officers  of  certain  of 
the  defendants)  for  the  same  cause  of  action  in  which  the 
defendants  (except  the  defendants  aforesaid)  appeared,  and 
in  which  it  was  so  proceeded  that  the  said  agreements  were 
held  invalid  as  to  uncopyrighted  books  and  valid  as  to 
copyrighted  books,  and  an  interlocutory  judgment  was  en- 
tered May  20,  1909,  resti'aining  the  defendants  from  inter- 
fering in  any  Way  with  the  "purchise  by  the  plaintiffs  of 
uncopyrighted  books,  and  directing  the  plaintiffs'  damages 
to  be  ascertained  [8W]  by  a  referee,  which  judgment  was 
on  appeal  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division  and  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  referee  having  subsequently  ascer- 
tained th&  damages','  filial  judgment  was  entered  on  his  re- 
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port  for  $3,675.60  damages  and  coets,  from  which  judgment 
the  plaintiffs  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
affirmed  the  same.  Thereupon  they  took  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  final  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  said  judgment  was  pleaded  as  res  adjudicata 
of  all  the  matters  complained  of,  and  profert  of  the  same 
was  made. 

The  plaintiffs  replied  to  this  defense  that  the  judgment  in 
the  State  court  was  not  res  adjudicata,  and  that  the  cause 
of  action  was  not  the  same  as  that  in  the  action  in  the  State 
court,  because  damages  in  respect  to  copyrighted  books  was 
excluded  in  the  latter  action,  because  the  present  action  was 
founded  on  the  federal  statute,  under  which  the  State  court 
had  no  jurisdiction,  because  there  were  additional  parties 
in  this  action,  and  because  different  periods  of  time  were 
covered. 

The  defendants  having  moved  for  judgment  on  the  plead- 
ings, Lacombe,  Circuit  Judge,  granted  the  motion  and  dis- 
missed the  complaint. 

[1,  2]  The  first  contention  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error  is  that 
the  record  of  the  cause  in  the  State  court  should  not  have 
been  inspected  by  the  circuit  judge,  because  it  was  not  an- 
nexed as  an  exhibit  to  the  answer.  This  is  a  very  technical 
objection,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  action  was 
referred  to  by  the  plaintiffs  themselves  in  their  complaint. 
It  would  prove  a  cumbersome  practice  to  load  such  records 
upon  pleadings.  By  the  profert  the  record  became  a  part 
of  the  pleading  and  the  court  was  bound  to  inspect  it  as 
such.  That  is  the  practice  in  this  circuit  {Bogart  v.  Hinds 
[C.  C.]9  25  Fed.  484) ;  and  there  is  abundant  authority  else- 
where (American  Bell  Tel.  Co,  v.  Southern  TeL  Co. 
[C.  C],  84  Fed.  803;  Dickerson  v.  Gfreene  [C.  C],  53  Fed. 
247;  Oemudn  v.  WUgus,  67  Fed.  597,  14  C.  C.  A.  561; 
Beaton  v.  ScMochtmeyer  [C.  C],  69  Fed.  592).  No  testi- 
mony or  affidavits  were  necessary.  The  pleadings  show  that 
the  agreements  and  conduct  complained  of  in  the  action  in 
the  State  court  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  complained  of 
in  this  action,  except  that,  as  the  plaintiffs  themselves  have 
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alleged  in  the  complaint,  the  agreements  have  been  modi- 
fied since  the  decision  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  one  par- 
ticular, viz,  so  as  to  confine  them  entirely  to  copyrighted 
books.  The  combination  after  this  modification  vas  in  no 
sense  a  new  combination. 

Reliance  is  also  placed  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Pacific  Railroad  of  Musouri  v.  Afissowri  Pacific 
Railway^  111  U.  S.  506,  4  Sup.  Ct.  583,  28  L.  Ed.  498,  to 
consider  the  record  of  a  case  referred  to  in  the  bill.  That 
was  a  demurrer  to  the  bill,  and  the  Supreme  Court  said  the 
record  of  the  case  mentioned  could  not  be  considered  be- 
cause it  was  not  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  part  of 
the  record  in  the  Circuit  Court.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
transcript  of  the  record  of  the  cause  in  the  State  court  on 
writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  a  part  of  the  record  and  contains  the  judgment  roll  of  the 
State  court,  stipulated  by  the  parties  to  be  correct  and  certi- 
fication waived. 

[810]  [3]  The  point  is  also  made  that  the  judgment  was 
not  res  adjudicata  because  of  the  appeal  pending  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  fact  does  not  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  judgment  as  an  estoppel,  Parkkurat  v. 
BerdeU,  110  N.  Y.  386, 18  N.  E.  123,  6  Am.  St.  Rep.  384; 
Deposit  Bank  v.  Frankfort,  191  U.  S.  499,  510,  24  Sup.  Ct. 
154,  48  L.  Ed.  276;  Freeman  on  judgments,  §  328. 

[4,5]  The  fact  that  the  judgment  in  the  State  court  de- 
pended upon  the  State  statutes  and  that  the  complaint  in 
this  case  is  founded  on  the  Federal  statute,  which  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  court,  makes  no  differ- 
ence. The  plaintiffs,  having  the  option  to  go  into  either 
court,  chose  the  State  court,  and  their  claim,  having  been 
there  adjudicated,  can  not  be  presented  the  second  time  to 
any  other  court.  Glabav^h  v.  Southern  Wholesale  Orocers 
Association  (C.  C.)  181  Fed.  706.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  State  court  erroneously  held,  in  view  of  the  subsequent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Bohhs-Merrttt  Co.  v. 
Straus,  210  U.  S.  339,  28  Sup.  Ct.  722,  52  L.  Ed.  1086,  that 
the  agreements  complained  of  were  valid  so  far  as  copy- 
righted books  were  concerned,  and  that  therefore  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  kw  the  plaintiffs  could  not  recoTer  cUunages  in  respeet 
to  them  At  "any  time.  Still  this  qucstioa  was  actually  in- 
volved in  the  cause  before  the  State. court,  which  was  OMn- 
petent  to  decide  it.  Having  done  so,  its  judgment  is  binding 
in  any  subsequent  action  between  the  same  parties  for  all 
time.  CromweU  v.  Sac  County,  M  IT.  S.  351,  24  L.  Ed.  195. 
If  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  any  relief,  they  can  obtain 
it  only  in  the  original  action. 

[6]  The  judgment  in  the  State  court  is  not  prevented 
from  being  a  bar  because  of  the  additi<Hial  parties  in  this 
court.  They  were  officers  of  the  Publishers'  Association  at 
its  organization,  were  members  and  officers  of  the  defendant 
corporations,  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  combina^ 
tions  complained  of,  were  included  in  the  injunction  issued 
in  the  State  court  action,  and  were  so  stated  to  be  in  the 
complaint  in  this  court.  They  must  be  regarded  as  privy  to 
that  action. 

[7]  The  fact  that  evidence  of  damages  in  this  action  may 
cover  a  longer  period  of  time  than  was  covered  by  the  action 
in  the  State  court  is  immaterial.  The  thing  that  was  adjudi- 
cated between  the  parties  in  the  State  court  was  that  the 
plaintiffs  could  recover  no  damages  in  respect  to  copyrighted 
books  at  all,  be  the  period  of  the  combination  long  or-  short 

The  decree  is  affirmed. 


STRAUS  AND  STRAUS,  COMPOSING  THE  FIRM. 
OF  R.  H.  MACY  &  COMPANY,  t;.  AMERICAN  PUBr 
LISHERS'  ASSOCIATION.^ 

EBBOR  TO  THB   SUPREME   COURT   OF   THE   STATE   OF    NEW   YORK. 

(No.  19.    Argued  Mardi  7,  1913.— Decided  December  1,  1913.) 

[231  U.  S..  222.] 

Oae  who  sets  up  a  Federal  statute  as  giving  Immunity  from  a  Judg- 
ment against  liim,  may  bring  the  case  here  under  9  709,  Rey.  Stat, 
now  S237  of  the  Judicial  Code,  if  his  claim  is  denied  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  State*  court* 

«For  opialoD  in  a  sidoilar  ease  <201  Fed,  306),  see  aalc,  ^page  836. 
*  Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1913,  1914,  by 
The  Banlcs  Law  Publishing  Company. 
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Nd  more  than  the  patent  statute  was  the  copyright  act  Intended  to 
authorize  agreements  In  unlawful  restraint  of  trade  and  tending  to 
monopoly  In  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 

The  Sherman  Act  is  broadly  designed  to  reach  all  combinations  in 
unlawful  restraint  of  trade  and  tending,  because  of  the  agreements 
or  combinations  entered  Into,  to  build  up  and  perpetuate  monopo- 
lies. The  act  is  a  limitation  of  rights  which  may  be  pushed  to 
evil  consequences  and  may,  therefore,  be  restrained.  Standard 
Sanitary  Mfg,  Co,  v.  United  States,  228  U,  S.  20. 

As  the  agreement  Involved  in  this  case  went  beyond  any  fair  and  legal 
means  to  protect  trade  and  prices,  praotioaUor  prohlbitecl  tbe  parties 
thereto  from  selling  to  those  it  condemned,  affected  commerce  be- 
tween the  States,  it  was  manifestly  illegal  under  the  Shaman  Act, 
and  was  not  Justified  as  to  copyrighted  books  under  any  protection 
afforded  by  the  copyright  act. 

Where  the  State  court  dismissed  the  bill  solely  on  the  ground  that 
defendant's  acts-  were  not  within  the  denunciation  of  the  Federal 
statute  on  which  plaintiff  relied,  the  Judgment  will  be  reversed  on 
[228]  that  ground  and  it  is  unnecestrary  for  this  court  to  decide 
other  Federal  questions  involved.' 

Qwgre,  and  not  now  discussed  or  decided,  whether  an  original  action 
can  be  maintained  in  the  State  courts  for  injunction  and  damages 
under  the  Sherman  Act. 

Judgment  based  on  109  N.  Y.  548,  reversed. 

[58  L.  Bd.  102.]  « 

[Ebbob  to  State  Goubt — Fbosbal  Questioh — Claim  undbb  Febbbal 
Statute. — Plaintiff's  contention  at  the  trial  in  a  State  court  that  an 
agreement  between  publishers  and  booksellers  to  maintain  retail 
prices  on  copyrighted  books  not  only  went  l)eyond  the  authority 
conferred  in  tbe  copyright  laws  relied  upon  by  defendant,  but  was 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 
1890  (26  Stat,  at  L.  209,  chap.  647,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat  1901,  p.  3200), 
making  illegal  combinations  In  restraint  of  trade  and  tending  to 
monopoly,  presents  a  claim  of  Federal  right  which  is  necessarily  de- 
nied when  the  highest  State  court  afilrms  a  judgment  below  in  favor 
of  defendant,  so  as  to  sustain  tbe  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Ck>urt,  under  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat«  I  709,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat. 
1901,  p.  575,  governing  writs  of  error  to  a  State  court 

[For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  1168-1911,  1436-1445,  in 
Digest  Sup.  Ct.  1908.] 

•The  paragraphs  following,  In  brackets,  comprise  the  syllabus  of 
the  case  as  reported  In  volume  58,  page  192,  Lawyers  Edition,  Supreme 
Court  Reports.  Syllabus  copyrighted  1913,  1914,  by  The  Lawyers  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company. 
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[MONQPOLT— -PUBLISHnS     AHD      SEUJEBS— OOPTSIfiHTSD      BOOKS.— Tbe 

copyright  monopoly  conferred  by  the  Federal  laws  does  not  pro- 
tect, as  against  condemnation  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
of  July  2«  1890,  agreements  between  associations  embracing  prob- 
ably 75  per  cent  of  the  book  publishers  and  a  majority  of  the  book- 
sellers in  the  United  States,  which  operate  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
copyrighted  books  to  those  only  who  will  maintain  the  fixed  net  re- 
tail price,  and  result  in  almost  completely  destroying  competition 
in  such  books  at  retail.] 
[For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  II  b,  in  Digest  Sup.  CL  190&] 

The  facts,  which  inyolve  the  construction  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act  and  its  application  to  agreements  re- 
garding the  sale  of  copyrighted  books,  are  stated  in  the 
opinion. 

Mr,  WaUaee  Macfarlane^  with  whcnn  Mr.  Edmand  E. 
Wise  was  on  the  brief,  for  plaintiffs  in  error : 

This  court  has  jurisdiction  to  review  the  judgment  of  the 
State  court,  because  that  judgment  decided  against  the 
plaintiffs  in  error  a  Federal  right  specifically  set  up  and 
asserted  by  them  in  the  State  courts,  which  if  decided  in  their 
favor  would  have  required  a  contrary  judgment. 

The  State  court  erred  in  holding  that  the  agreements, 
resolutions,  or  combinations  set  forth  in  the  complaint 
which  were  entered  into  by  the  defendants  were  not  un- 
lawful, illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  more  particularly  of  the  statute  passed  on  July 
2,  1890,  known  as  ^'An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  in  so  far  as 
concerns  copyrighted  books. 

The  agreements  obviously  restrain  trade.  They  have 
been  entered  into  by  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  publishers 
of  the  United  States  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  booksell- 
ers of  the  United  States.  They  affect  interstate  commerce 
as  well  as  intrastate  trade  and  operate  to  restrain  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States.  Addyston  Pipe  dk  Steel 
Co.  V.  United  Stately  175  U.  S.  211;  Swift  &  Co.  v.  United 
States,  196  U.  S.  876. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  (177  N.  Y.  478)  in  fact  held  that, 
in  so  far  as  copyrighted  books  were  concerned,  the  com- 
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[224]  bination  was  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  it  requires 
little  reasoning  to  show  that  it  contains  every  element  of 
illegality  as  to  effect,  intent,  and  method  of  execution  con- 
demned by  this  court  in  the  latest,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
previous  decisions.  American  Tobacco  Co.  v.  United  States^ 
'SIQI  U.  S.  106;  Standard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States,  221  U.  S. 
1 ;  Montague  v.  Lowry,  193  U.  S.  38 ;  Swift  d&  Co.  v.  United 
States,  196  U.  S.  375;  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  226  U.  S.  20 ;  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  John  D.  Parks 
dk  Sons,  220  U.  S.  378;  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Asso., 
171  U.  S.  506;  United  States  v.  Freight  Asso.,  166  U.  S.  290; 
Addyston  P.  <6  S.  Co.  v.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  211: 
Northern  Securities  Co.  r.  United  States,  193  U.  S.  197. 

Foiv  cases  in  which  combinations  similar  to  this  have  been 
condemned  by  the  courts,  see  Cohen  v.  Berlin  <6  Jones,  166 
N.  Y.  892;  Cwm/rmngs  v.  Union  Bluestone  Co.,  164  N.  Y. 
401;  People  v.  MUk  Exchange,  145  N.  Y.  267;  Judd  v.  Har- 
rington, 189  N.  Y.  105;  People  v.  Sheldon,  139  N.  Y.  261; 
Amot  V.  Pittston  ds  Ehnira  Coal  Co.,  68  N.  Y.  658;  In  re 
Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98;  People  v.  GUson,  109  N.  Y.  389;  Brown 
V.  Jacob  Pharmacy,  41  S.  E.  Rep.  553  (Georgia) ;  Moore  v. 
Bennett  (111.,  1892) ,  16  L.  E.  A.  361 ;  People  v.  Chicago  Live 
Stock  Assn.,  170  Illinois,  566;  Richardson  v.  Ghihl,  77  Michi- 
gan, 632;  State  v.  Nebraska  Distillery  Co.,  29  Nebraska,  200; 
Powardson  v.  Y.  &  L.  Co.,  Ill  Wisconsin,  445 ;  Morris  Run 
Coal  Co.  V.  Bartley  Coal  Co.,  61  Pa.  St.  173;  Bower  v.  Trade 
Council,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  301;  Jackson  v.  Stanfield,  137  In- 
diana, 592. 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Olin  and  Mr.  John  G.  MUbum  for  de- 
fendants in  error: 

This  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  decision  of 
the  State  courts  giving  effect  to  the  copyright  statute. 

The  plaintiffs  in  error  did  not  specially  set  up  or  claim 
[226]  any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  under  the  Federal 
Anti-Trust  Act,  as  to  which  there  was  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  right  or  privilege  claimed. 

The  complaint  complained  that  the  agreement  therein 
recited  was  unlawful  under  the  State  laws  and  the  Federal 
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statute.  The  decision  was  that  the  agreement  was  mdaw- 
ful  under  the  State  statute.  Hence,  the  decision  was  not 
against  the  right  claimed,  although  the  court  did  not  rest 
it  upon  the  Federal  statute. 

Furthermore,  the  right  claimed  under  the  Federal  stat- 
ute was  not  specially  set  up  or  claimed,  since  in  the  claim 
as  made  was  involved  a  non-Federal  claim  made  under  the 
public  policy  and  statutes  of  New  York.  Pierce  v.  Somer- 
set Ry.,  171  U,  S.  641;  AUen  v.  Arguimbau,  198  U.  S.  149; 
Dibble  v.  Bellingham  Bay  Land  Co.^  163  U.  S.  63 ;  Klinger 
V.  MiaamH,  13  Wall,  257;  Eustia  v.  BoUes,  150  U.  S.  361, 
366;  Johnson  v.  Riak^  137  U.  S.  300. 

No  right  under  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Act  in  relation  to 
copyrighted  books  was  specially  set  up  or  claimed,  by  the 
plaintiffs  at  any  time  before  the  filing  of  the  assignments 
of  error. 

As  the  record  shows  that  no  Federal  question  was  at  any 
time  specially  presented  to  the  appellate  courts  by  the 
plaintiffs,  so  the  opinions  show  that  no  such  question  as  is 
raised  by  the  assignments  of  error  was  in  fact  considered 
or  decided  on  either  of  the  appeals.  177  N.  Y.  473;  193 
N.  Y.  496;  194  N.  Y.  538;  199  N.  Y.  548. 

This  court  has  therefore  no  jurisdiction  to  examine  the 
alleged  errors  assigned.  Klinger  v.  Missouri^  13  Wall.  257 ; 
De  Savsmre  v.  Gaillardj  127  U.  S.  216;  Johnson  v.  Risk^  137 
U.  S.  300;  Bachtel  v.  Wilson,  204  U.  S.  36,  41;  Ark.  So. 
R.  R.  V.  German  Bank,  207  U.  S.  271 ;  Leathe  v.  Thomas, 
207  U.  S.  93;  Rogers  v.  Jones,  214  U.  S.  196;  Sauer  v.  New 
York,  206  U.  S.  536,  546;  Murdock  v.  Memphis,  20  Wall. 
690;  Sale  v.  Akers,  132  U.  S.  554;  Eustis  v.  Bolles,  159  U.  S. 
361;  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co.  v.  Texas,  212  U.  S.  [226]  112; 
Pierce  v.  Somerset  Railway,  171  U.  S.  641;  Appleby  v. 
Buffalo,  221  U.  S.  524. 

No  inference  of  the  denial  of  the  Federal  question  raised 
in  the  assignments  of  error  can  be  based  upon  the  decision 
itself,  because  it  might  have  rested  upon  any  of  several  other 
grounds,  each  of  which  is  broad  enough  to  sustain  it. 

The  Sherman  Act  is  not  applicable  in  such  an  action  as 
this  when  brought  in  the  State  court. 
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Agreements  creating  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
against  public  policy,  though  invalid  and  unenf orcible,  are 
not  illegal  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  right  of  action  to  third 
persons  for  an  injury  sustained,  nor  as  affording  ground  for 
an  injunction  against  threatened  injury.  National  Fire- 
proofing  Co.  V.  Mason  Builders*  Assn.^  169  Fed.  Kep.  269; 
Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Hughes^  191  U.  S.  477;  Locker  v.  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co.,  121  App.  Div.  443,  449,  affd.  195  N.  Y. 
b&b'^  Missouri  v.  Associated  Press,  61  L.  R.  A.  170. 

No  case  has  been  found  in  which  a  State  court  has  allowed 
a  recovery  based  upon  the  Sherman  Act  or  on  account  of  its 
violation. 

In  a  suit  for  an  injunction  not  brought  by  the  Attorney 
General  there  can  be  no  recovery  on  the  ground  that  a  com- 
bination is  illegal  under  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Act.  Nat. 
Fireproofing  Co.  v.  Mason  Builders'*  Assn.,  169  Fed  Kep. 
269,  263;  Pidcock  v.  Harrington,  64  Fed.  Rep.  821;  Greer, 
Mills  <&  Co.  v.  JStoller,  77  Fed.  Rep.  1. 

The  plaintiffs  have  not  come  into  a  court  of  equity  with 
clean  hands,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  plaintiffs  have  suf- 
fered any  actionable  damage  whatever  from  the  acts  com- 
plained of. 

Notwithstanding  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Act  it  is  lawful 
for  a  publisher  when  selling,  at  wholesale,  books  copyrighted 
by  him  to  fix,  by  agreement  with  the  purchasiqg  bookseller, 
the  retail  price  at  which  such  copyrighted  books  shall  be 
sold  during  a  period  of  one  year.  Such  is  the  rule  [227]  in 
patent  cases.  Bement  v,  Nat.  Harrow  Co.,  186  U.  S.  70,  91, 
92,  93;  Henry  v.  Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1,  31,  39,  43,  44,  45,46, 
47;  Victor  Talking  Mack.  Co.  v.  TJie  Fair,  123  Fed.  Rep. 
424;  Na4i.  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Schlegel,  128  Fed.  Rep.  733, 
735;  Robinson  on  Patents,  §  824;  Edison  Phonograph  Co.  v. 
Kaufmann,  105  Fed.  Rep,  960 ;  Park  cfe  Sons  v.  Hartmann, 
153  Fed.  Rep.  24;  Edison  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Pike,  116  Fed. 
Rep.  863. 

This  rule  i^ppUes  also  in  copyright  cases. 

Certain  uses  of  the  copyrighted  book  or  article  by  a  pur- 
chaser have,  been  held  to  be  lawful ;  but  all  other  uses  are 
within  the  absolute  Kud  exclusive  control  of  the  owner  of 
the  cof  yright.   Drone  on  Ciopyright,  387-^99, 433,  467. 
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The  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  a  copyright  as  to  a 
patent  for  a  machine.    Story  v.  Holcombe^  4  McLeau,  806. 

The  courts  have  followed  the  patent  cases  whenever  ap- 
plicable. Macgillivray  on  Copyright,  281,  282;  CcMaghan 
V.  Myers,  128  U.  S.  617;  Reed  v.  HoUiday,  19  Fed.  Bcp. 
325;  List  Pub.  Co.  v.  Keller,  30  Fed.  Rep.  772;  GUmore  v. 
Anderson,  38  Fed.  Rep.  846;  Harper  Bros.  v.  Donohue,  144 
Fed.  Rep.  491,  492;  West  Pub.  Co.  v.  Lwwyers'  Coop.  Puh. 
Co.,  64  Fed.  Rep.  860;  Harper  v.  Ranous,  67  Fed.  Rep.  904; 
Daly  V.  Webster,  56  Fed.  Rep.  483,  488;  OgUvie  v.  Merriam 
Co.,  149  Fed.  Rep.  858,  862;  Doan  v.  Am.  Book  Co.^  105 
Fed.  Rep.  772,  776. 

The  owner  of  the  copyright  may  make  a  valid  contract 
with  his  publishers  as  to  the  selling  price  of  copies  of  the 
copyrighted  article.  Drone  on  Copyright,  365;  Murphy  v. 
Christian  Press  Assn.,  38  App.  Div.  426,  430;  Parian  v. 
Prang,  3  Cliff.  537;  Hudson  v.  Patten,!  Root  (Conn.),  183; 
Aronson  v.  Baker,  43  N.  J.  Eq.  866,  369;  Park  v.  NatL 
Wholesale  Druggists^  Assn.,  175  N.  Y.  1,  19. 

An  owner  of  copyright  is  not,  on  the  sale  of  a  copy- 
righted article,  necessarily  divested  of  all  his  statutory 
[228]  rights  in  regard  to  it,  but  only  of  such  rights  as  he 
conveys.  Cooper  v.  Stephens  (1895),  1  Ch.  567;  Marshall 
<&  Co.,  Ltd.,  V.  BuU,  Ltd.,  85  Law  Times  Rep.  77,  82;  Pat- 
terson V.  OgUvie,  119  Fed.  Rep.  453;  Stevens  v.  Gladding ^ 
17  How.  447. 

The  views  of  defendant  in  error  are  sustained  in  Dr, 
Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  Park  Sons  d&  Co.,  220  U.  S.  873,  404; 
Henry  v.  Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1,  43-47. 

The  agreement  involved  was  not  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

While  it  may  be  that  all  publishers  could  not  lawfully 
agree  to  fix  a  price  upon  all  copyrighted  books,  Murphy  v. 
Christian  Press  Assn.,  88  App.  Div.  426,  or  enter  into  a 
combination  to  restrict  the  output  and  destroy  comi>eti- 
tion,  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  v.  United  States,  226  U.  S. 
20,  on  the  other  hand  any  or  all  of  them  might  make  rules 
for  regulating  the  conduct  of  their  business  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  public,  and  providing  for  just  and  fair 
dealings  among  them,  provided  the  regulations  wen  made 
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for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  reasonably  forwarding  per- 
sonal interest  and  developing  trade,  without  intent  to  wrong 
the  general  public  or  limit 'the  right  of  individuals,  or  re- 
strain the  free  flow  of  commerce,  or  bring  about  the  evils, 
such  as  enhancement  of  prices,  which  are  considered  to  be 
against  public  poUcy.  Anderson  v.  United  Statee,  171  U.  S. 
604;  Hopkins  y.^  United  States,  I7l  U.  S.,  578;  Standard 
OU  Co.  V.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  1,  58;  Straus  v. 
American  Publishers'  As(m.,  177  N.  Y.  478,  477,  488,  489, 
490,  491;  Park  <b  Sons  Co.  v.  Nat.  Druggists  Assn.,  175 
N.  Y.  1. 

Begulating  trade  is  not  restraining  trade.  There  is  a 
well  recognized  difference.  United  States  v.  Reardon,  191 
Fed.  Rep.  454,  458;  Fonotipia,  Ltd.,  v.  Bradley,  171  Fed. 
Bep.  951,  959;  Heim  v.  N.  T.  Exchange,  64  Misc.  Bep.  529, 
531;  Am.  Live  Stock  Com.  Co.  v.  Chicago  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change, 143  Illinois,  210. 

[229]  Mr.  Justice  Day  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  review  a  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rendered  on  remit- 
titur from  the  Court  of  Appeals,  refusing  to  grant  to  the 
plaintiffs  in  error  an  injunction  restraining  any  interference 
with  their  purchase  and  sale  of  copyrighted  books  and  dam- 
ages, the  defendants  acting  under  an  agreement  alleged  to 
be  violative  of  the  laws  of  New  York  and  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  (act  of  July  2, 1890, 26  Stat.  209,  c.  647). 

The  suit  originated  in  a  bill  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  New  York  County,  in  which  the 
plaintiffs  in  error  alleged  that  they  conducted  a  department 
store  in  New  York  City,  a  large  department  of  which  was 
devoted  to  books,  magazines,  and  pamphlets;  that,  because 
of  their  methods  of  business,  they  had  been  able  to  under- 
sell other  retail  book  stores;  that  the  defendants  in  error, 
through  the  American  Publishers'  Association  and  the 
American  Booksellers'  Association,  and  by  means  of  resolu- 
tions and  agreements,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  associa- 
tions and  their  members,  and  by  the  use  of  various  practices 
and  methods,  to  the  end  that  books  should  be  sold  to  the 
booksellers  only  who  would  maintain  the  retail  price  upon 
96836*— fOL  4—17— -M 
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■sl  oo|»yrighted  books  for  one  year  and  who  woqM  not  sell 
books  t6  anyone  who  would  cut  such  prices,  had  restraiAed 
and  presented  competition  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
throughout  all  of  the  United  States  in  the  supply  and  price 
of  books,  and  that  the  business  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error  had 
been  seriously  affected,  and  they  prayed  |hat  the  combina- 
tion and  agreements  be  declared  unlawful  and  that  defend- 
ants be  enjoined  from  acting  thereunder  or  accomplishing 
the  purposes  thereof,  and  for  damages.  A  demurrer  having 
been  interposed  to  ^e  complaint  and  sustained  by  the  court 
at  special  term  and  the  interlocutory  judgment  [2S0]  there 
entered  having  been  reversed  upon  appeal  to  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  First  Department,  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
permission  having  been  granted  to  appeal  and  the  question 
certified,  affirmed  the  decision  and  held  that,  so  far  as  the 
bill  r^ated  to  copyrighted  books,  the  demurrer  was  good, 
but  that  as  to  uncopyrighted  books  the  complaint  stated 
facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action.  177  N.  Y.  473. 
•  Amended  answers'  having  been  filed  upon  trial  to  the 
court  without  a  jury,  the  court  made  findings  of  fact  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  material  allegations  of  the  com- 
plaint are  true,  as  above  set  forth,  and  further  that  about 
April  1,  1904,  and  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, reported  in  177  N.  Y.,  the  associations  amended  their 
resolutions  and  agreements  so  as  to  restrict  the  applica- 
tion and  operation  thereof  to  copyrighted  books  only;  that 
about  January  19,  1907,  the  Publishers'  Association  re- 
voked all  its  former  resolutions  and  adopted  a  new,  resolu- 
tion, but  that  the  associations  had  continued  the  same  course 
as  to  copyrighted  books  as  was  followed  before  the  passage 
of  such  resolution.  The  court  concluded  that  the  resolu- 
tions and  agreements,  so  far  as  they  related  to  uncopy- 
righted books,  were  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
New  York,  and  to  that  extent  granted  relief  by  way  of 
injunction  and  damages,  but  held  that  as  to  copyrighted 
books  the,  agreements,  resolutions,  and  acts  of  the  defend- 
ants were  not  unlawful,  and  entered  an  interlocutory  judg- 
ment accordingly;  and  in  its  opinion  the  court  stated  that 
the  former  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case 
(177  if.  Y.  473)  wa^  controlling.    FlaintifGs  in  error  ez- 
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cepted  to  the  conclusions  of  law  made  by  the  court  restrict- 
ing  the  illegality  of  the  combinations  to  uneopyrighted 
books  and  requested  that  certain  conclusions  be  made  and 
excepted  to  the  refusal  to  find  the  conclusions  submitted  by 
them. 

From  that  part  of  the  interlocutory  judgment  denying 
[231]  relief  as  to  copyrighted  books  the  plaintiffs  in  error 
appealed  to  the  Appellate  Division,  which,  also  upon  the 
authority  of  177  N.  Y.  478,  affirmed  the  interlocutory  judg- 
ment, and  judgment  of  affirmance  was  entered  in  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and,  with  permission,  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  answered  in  the  negative 
the  question  certified  by  the  Appellate  Division  as  to  whether 
plaintiffs  in  error,  in  so  far  as  copyrighted  books  were  con- 
cerned, were  entitled  to  relief,  adhering  to  its  previous 
decision  (177  N.  Y.  473).  193  N.  Y.  496.  Judgment  was 
so  entered  on  remittitur  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  report 
of  the  referee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
damages  sustained  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error  in  the  sale  of 
unoopyrighted  books  having  been  filed  and  approved,  final 
judgment  was  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  granting  an 
injunction  and  damages  as  to  uncopy righted  books  <HiJy, 
and  upon  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  court  affirmed 
the  final  judgment  (199  N.  Y.  548)  and  remitted  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Judgment  on  remittitur  was  accord- 
ingly entered,  and  this  writ  of  error  sued  out  to  review  that 
jud^ooent* 

In  this  court  a  motion  was  made  to  dismiss  the  writ  of 
error  upon  the  ground  that  it  presents  no  Federal  question 
so  saved  and  brought  here  as  to  permit  a  review  of  such 
question.  When  the  case  was  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
upon  demurrer  to  the  comi^aint  (177  N.  Y.  473)  that  court 
held  that  the  agreement,  as  to  copyrighted  books^  was  not 
illegal,  because  of  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  hokler  of  a 
copyright  under  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.  The 
court  held  that  the  agreement  as  to  uncopyrightod  books 
was,  however,  in  violation  ol  the  so-caUsd  antitrust  law  of 
New  York,  chapter  690,  Laws  of  1899,  making  contracts, 
agreements,  etc.,  creating  monopoly  or  restraining  or  pre- 
venting competition  in  the  supply  or  price  of  articles  or 
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commodities  void  as  against  public  policy.  Subsequently 
the  agreement  was  modified  so  as  [282]  to  apply  to  copy- 
righted books  only  and  findings  of  fact  were  specifically 
made  upon  which  the  case  again  went  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York  upon  the  certified  question:  "Are  the 
plaintiffs,  imder  the  findings  of  fact  contained  in  the  de- 
cision in  this  case,  entitled,  in  so  far  as  copyrighted  books 
are  concerned,  to  the  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint,  or 
to  any  relief  as  against  the  defendants  in  this  casef  Upon 
the  record  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  a  majority  adhered  to 
its  former  decision,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  Bohbs- 
Merrill  Co.  v.  Straus^  210  U.  S.  339,  which  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  decided  by  this  court,  and  held  that,  as  the  object 
of  the  copyright  and  patent  statutes  was  to  give  monopolies, 
contracts  made  by  the  owners  of  copyrights  to  secure  the 
fullest  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  monopolies 
would  not  be  condemned  by  the  courts  as  being  in  unlawful 
restraint  of  trade,  at  least  not  until  the  Supreme  Court  of 
die  United  States  had  pronounced  differently  (198  N.  Y. 
496).  Three  of  the  justices  dissented  upon  the  ground  that 
the  agreement  was  clearly  one  in  restraint  of  trade,  as  they 
had  theretofore  held,  and  that  the  decision  of  this  court  in 
BohhS'MerrUl  Co.  v.  Straus^  supra,  had  so  construed  the 
copyright  act  as  to  limit  the  right  of  a  copyright  holder  to 
the  sale  of  copyrighted  works  and  did  not  have  the  effect  to 
protect  such  monopolistic  agreements  as  were  shown  in  the 
present  case.  As  to  uncopyrighted  books  the  views  thereto- 
fore expressed  were  maintained  by  the  court  and  upon  re- 
mittitur judgment  was  entered  granting  injunction  and 
damages  as  to  such  books. 

An  inspection  of  the  record  shows  that  before  the  case 
went  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  decision  the  second 
time  upon  the  facts  found  in  the  lower  court  the  following 
conclusions  of  law  were  specifically  requested  covering  the 
effect  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  as  to  copyrighted 
books  dealt  with  in  interstate  commerce,  as  was  found  to 
be  established  by  the  facts  in  the  present  case : 

[288]  "VII.  That  such  resolutions  and  agreements  purporting  to 
restrict  the  effect  of  the  combination,  arrangement,  or  contracts  to 
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oopyrigbted  books  likewise  affect  an  article  of  interstate  commerce 
and  was  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  aforementioned  statute  [the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act]  of  the  United  States  as  being  in  restraint 
to  interstate  commerce  and  tending  to  create  a  monopoly. 

**IX.  That  the  owners  of  several  separate  copyrights  are  not  em- 
powered to  enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement  or  combination  be- 
tween themselves  concerning  the  supply  and  price  of  books  published 
under  their  separate  copyrights  which  would  be  unlawful  and  con- 
trary to  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  against  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  monopoly,  if 
entered  into  with  reference  to  the  supply  or  price  of  uncopyrighted 
books.** 

It  is  thus  apparent  that,  when  the  defendants  below  set 
up  the  copyright  statute  of  the  United  States  as  an  author- 
ity for  the  agreement  of  the  character  here  in  question, 
the  plaintiffs  contended  that  such  agreement  was  not  only 
beyond  the  authority  conferred  in  the  copyright  act  but 
was  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law,  making  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
tending  to  monopoly.  This  contention  was  in  terms  denied 
by  the  lower  court  and  the  decision  upon  the  facts  went  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  with  the  result  which  we  have  stated. 
The  contention  thus  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  when  read  in  connection  with  the  copy- 
right act  of  the  United  States  presented  a  question  of  a  Fed- 
eral character  to  the  State  courts,  which  claim  of  Federal 
right  was  necessarily  denied  in  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  One 
who  sets  up  a  Federal  statute  as  giving  immunity  from  a 
judgment  against  him,  which  claim  is  denied  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  State  court,  may  bring  the  case  here  for  review 
under  §  709  of  the  Revised  Statt284]utes,  now  §  287  of 
the  Judicial  Code.  Nutt  v^  Knutj  200  U.  S.  12;  St.  Lmtis  dk 
Iron  Mountain  Ry.  v.  Taylor^  210  U.  S.  281 ;  St.  Louis  dk 
Iron  Mountain  Ry.  v.  McWhirter^  229  U.  S.  265.  The  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  for  want  of  jurisdiction  must  therefore  be 
overruled. 

This  court  in  the  case  of  Bohhs-MerriU  Co.  v.  Strcmsj 
supra^  held  that  the  copyright  act  did  not  grant  the  right 
to  fix  a  limitation  upon  prices  of  books  at  subsequent  sales 
to  purchasers  from  retailers  by  notice  of  price  limitation 
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inscribed  upon  the  book,  and,  ecmsiniing  the  copyright  act, 
held  that  in  conferring  the  right  to  vend  a  book  it  did  not 
intend  to  confer  upon  the  holder  of  the  copyright  any 
further  right  after  he  had  exercised  the  right  to  vend 
secured  to  him  by  the  act. 

In  the  case  of  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  €o.  v.  United 
States^  226  IT.  S.  20,  this  court  had  under  con^deration  the 
effect  of  the  patent  statute  upon  agreements  found  to  be 
unlawful  under  the  Sherman  law,  and  the  agreements  con- 
demned were  held  not  to  be  protected  as  within  the  patent 
monopoly  conferred  by  the  statute*  Replying  to  the  con- 
tention as  to  the  protection  which  the  patent  law  gave  to 
enter  into  such  agreements,  this  court  said  (p.  49) : 

'^  Bights  conferred  by  patents  are  indeed  very  definite  and 
extensive,  but  they  do  not  give  any  more  than  other  rights 
an  universal  license  against  positive  prohibitions.  The  Sher- 
man law  is  a  limitation  of  rights — ^rights  which  may  be 
pushed  to  evil  consequences  and  therefore  restrained." 

So,  in  the  present  case,  it  cannot  be  successfully  contended 
that  the  monopoly  of  a  copyright  is  in  this  respect  any  more 
extensive  than  that  secured  under  the  pat^it  law.  No  more 
than  the  patent  statute  was  the  copyright  act  intended  to 
authorize  agreements  in  unlawful  restraint  of  trade  and 
tending  to  monopoly,  in  violation  of  the  specific  terms  of 
the  Sherman  law,  which  is  broadly  de[235]signed  to  reach 
all  combinations  in  unlawful  restraint  of  trade  and  tending 
because  of  the  agreements  or  combinations  entered  into  to 
build  up  and  perpetuate  monopolies. 

From  the  finding  of  facts  upon  which  the  court  certified 
the  question  decided  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  after  the 
attempted  reformation  in  view  of  the  first  decision  of  that 
court  it  appears  that  the  Publishers'  Association  was  com- 
posed of  probably  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  publishers 
of  copjrrighted  and  uncopyrighted  books  in  the  United 
States  and  that  the  Booksellers'  Association  included  a 
majority  of  the  booksellers  throughout  the  United  States; 
that  the  associations  adopted  resolutions  and  made  agree- 
ments obligating  their  members  to  sell  copyrighted  books 
only  to  those  who  would  maintain  the  retail  price  of  such 
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net  copyrighted  boofas,  and,  to  ti^at  end,  that  the  AfBoeia- 
tions  combined  and  cooperated  with  the  effect  that  ccmpeti- 
tion  in  such  books  at  retail  was  almost  oxnpletely  destroyed. 
The  findings  further  show  that  the  associatiocs  employed 
various  methods  of  ascertaining  whether  prices  of  net  copy- 
righted books  were  cut  and  whether  there  was  competition 
in  the  sale  thereof  at  retail,  and  issued  cutnoff  lists,  so- 
called,  directing  the  discontinuance  of  the  sale  of  such  books 
to  offenders,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  who  had  failed 
to  maintain  net  prices  up<m  copyrighted  books,  had  been 
put  upon  the  cat-off  lists  and  were  imabk  to  secure  a  supply 
of  such  books  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  It  further 
appeara  that  in  some  instances  dealers  who  had  supplied 
the  plaintiffs  in  error  were  wh<^]y  ruined  and  driven  out 
of  business;  that  the  BookaeUers'  Association  widely  cir* 
culated  the  names  of  such  dealers  and  warned  others  to 
avoid  their  fate,  and  that  various  circulars  wene  issued  to 
tlie  trade  at  large  by  both  associations  warning  all  persons 
against  dealing  with  the  plaintiffs  in  error  or  other  so-called 
price  cutters;  that  after  the  reformation  of  the  resoluticms 
and  agreements  in  1904  the  associatieos  and  [236]  their 
members  continued  the  same  methods  as  to  ascertaining  the 
supply  of  copyrighted  books  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  as  to 
cut-off  lists  and  circulars  to  the  trade,  and  that,  although  in 
1907  the  resolution  of  the  Publishers'  Association  was  modi* 
fiod  so  that  the  ^^  agreement "  became  a  ''  recommendation," 
the  cut-off  lists  weve  still  issued,  with  plaintiff's  name  thejre* 
on  and  that  the  dealers  still  refused  to  supply  plaintiffs 
in  error  with  books  of  any  kind.  And  it  also  appears  from 
the  finding  of  facts  that  the  members  of  the  associations 
resided  in  and  carried  on  the  business  of  selling  books  in 
many  different  States  and  purchased  books  from  persons  in 
many  States  other  than  the  one  in  wfaidi  they  vedded  and 
did  business;  and  that  the  rules,  regulations,  and  agreements 
of  the  associations  were  enforced  against  all  publishers  and 
dealers  in  books  throughout  the  United  States,  whether  they 
were  members  of  either  association  or  not  and  whether 
they  purehajsed  books  in  one  State  for  transportation  and 
delivery  in  another  or  for  delivery  in  the  State  where 
purchased. 
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We  agree  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  its  characteriza- 
tion  of  the  agreement  involved  in  this  case,  about  which 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  diff^ence  of  opinion,  except 
as  to  the  supposed  protection  of  the  copyright  act.  It 
manifestly  went  beyond  any  fair  and  legal  agreement  to 
protect  prices  and  trade  as  among  the  parties  thereto  and 
prevented,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  said,  when  dealing 
with  uncopyrighted  books,  the  sale  of  books  of  any  kind, 
at  any  price,  to  those  who  wore  condemned  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  and  with  whom  dealings  were  practically 
prohibited.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals erred  in  holding  that  the  agreement  was  justified 
by  the  copyright  act,  and  was  not  within  the  denunciation 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  in  denying,  for  that  reason  alone, 
the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error  to  recover  under  the  State 
act  as  to  oopyri^ted  books* 

[287]  This  view  of  the  case  renders  it  unnecessaiy  to  de- 
cide whether  an  original  action  can  be  maintained  in  the 
State  courts  seeking  an  injunction  and  to  recover  damages 
under  the  Sherman  Law. 

As  the  Federal  question,  made  in  the  manner  which  we 
have  stated,  was  in  our  view  wrongly  decided  and  such 
decision  was  the  basis  of  the  judgment  in  the  State  court, 
the  judgment  of  that  court  must  be  reversed.  Murdoch  v. 
City  of  Memphis,  20  Wall.  5»0,  634. 

Judgment  reversed  and  case  remanded  to  the  State  court 
whence  it  came  for  further  proceedings  not  inconsistent 
with  this  opinion. 

UNITED  STATES  v.   EASTERN  STATES  RETAIL 
LUMBER  DEALERS'  ASS'N  ET  AL.« 

(District  Court,  8.  D.  New  York.    January  0, 1912.) 

[201  Fed.  Rep.,  581.1 

MoHOPQUKs   (I  12) — Shkbman  Aitti-Tbust  Act— OoKBiNATXoiiB  nr 

RXSTBAINT    OF    TRADE — LuiCBEB     DSAIXBS'     ASSOCIATIONS. — ^ASSOCU- 

tlODS  of  retail  lumber  dealers,  which  Issue  and  distribute  among 
their  members  '*  official  reports,"  containing  lists  of  wholesale  deal- 

•For  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  (234  U.  S.,  600),  see  post, 
page  868. 
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en  doing  an  interstate  business,  who  have  made  sales  direct  to  con- 
sumers, and  soliciting  information  as  to  other  such  sales,  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  effect  of  influencing  members  receiving  them 
to  cease  buying  from  such  wholesale  dealers,  are  combinations  in 
restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce^  and  unlawful,  xxadec 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  July  2, 1890,  a  G47,  I  1,  26  Stat.  200  (U.  S. 
Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3200). • 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent.  Dig.  I  10 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  I  12.1 
MoNOPOUBS  (I  12) — Shkhman  ANTi-TarsT  Act — ^"Restkaint  ov 
Tbadb."— The  words  "  restraint  of  trade,"  as  used  in  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  July  2,  1800,  c.  047,  I  1»  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Oomp.  St 
1901,  p.  8200),  are  to  be  construed  as  including  "  restraint  of  com- 
petition." 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  1 10 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  I  12. 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  toL  7,  pp.  6185, 
6186.1 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Eastern 
States  Betail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  and  othera.  De- 
cree for  complainant. 

This  is  an  action  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  brought  by 
the  United  States  against  various  associations  and  corpora- 
tions composed  of  retail  lumber  dealers,  who  are  charged 
with  being  parties  to  a  general  conspiracy  and  combination, 
which  it  is  alleged  has  limited  competition  and  unlawfully 
obstructed  the  free  flow  of  trade  and  commerce  among  the 
States  in  lumber  and  lumber  products. 

Clark  McKercher^  Special  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  of  Washing- 
ton^  D.  C,  for  the  United  States. 

Alfred  B.  Oruikshank^  of  New  York  City,  for  Eastern 
States  Betail  Lumber  Co.  and  others. 

Morgan^  Lewis  <&  Bockins^  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  {Bow- 
ard  Taylor  J  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  counsel),  for  Philadelphia 
Betail  Lumber  Dealers. 

Before  Lacombe,  Coze,  Wabd,  and  Notxs,  Circuit  Judges. 
•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  IdlS,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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LACOifBB,  Circuit  Judge. 

[1]  Although  the  record  is  a  loug  one,  the  concrete  ques- 
tions here  presented  lie  within  a  narrow  compass.  Certain 
resolutions,  which  at  one  time  or  another  were  adopted  at 
conferences  between  the  defendants  represented  by  dele- 
gates, (583]  were  abrogated  some  time  before  the  suit  was 
brought  Various  lists  were  circulated  in  the  trade,  at 
one  time  or  another,  known  in  the  record  as  the  ^^Yes 
List,"  the  "  No  list,"  "  List  No.  1,"  «  List  No.  2,"  and  «  List 
C";  but  the  circulation  of  such  lists  stopped  before  suit  was 
brought,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  that 
there  is  any  intention  to  resume  their  circulation  by  defend- 
ants or  by  anyone  else.  The  extensive  testimony  as  to  these 
earlier  resolutions  and  lists  was  properly  introduced  as 
illuminative  of  the  intent  with  which  the  continuing  circu- 
lation of  other  lists  is  carried  on  and  of  the  object  sought 
to  be  obtained  thereby. 

The  lists  which  are  still  being  circulated  may  be  called, 
for  lack  of  a  better  name,  "  Official  Reports."  Nothing  else, 
so  far  as  we  understand  it,  is  now  or  was  being  done  at  the 
time  suit  was  brought  by  defendants  as^a  combination,  ex- 
cept the  circulation  of  these  lists,  among  the  members  of 
retail  lumber  dealers'  associations  and  corporations.  This 
seems  to  be  the  extent  of  their  offending.  Each  of  these 
Official  Reports  reads  as  follows : 

"Official   Report 

"[Name  of  the  Particular  Aasoclatloo  Circulating  It] 

*'  Statement  to  Members  [with  the  Date]. 

"You  are  reminded  that  It  Is  because  you  are  members  of  our 
association,  and  have  an  interest  In  common  with  your  fellow  mem- 
bers in  the  information  contained  in  this  atatemeat  that  they  com- 
municate ii  to  you,  and  that  they  communicate  it  to  you  In  strlcteat 
confidence  and  with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  receive  and 
treat  it  in  the  same  way. 

"The  following  are  reported  as  having  solicited,  quoted,  or  as 
having  sold  direct  to  the  consumers:  [Here  follows  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  various  wholesale  #salera.] 

"Members,  upon  learning  of  any  instance  of  persons  soliciting, 
quoting  or  selling  direct  to  consumevs  should  at  once  report  same, 
and  in  so  doing  should,  if  possible,  supply  the  following  information : 

"The  niunber  and  initials  of  ear. 
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"  The  name  of  consiuner  tx>  whom  the  otr  Ib  coD8i|;iie(L 
"The  initials  or  name  of  shipper. 
"The  date  of  arrival  of  car. 
"The  place  of  delivery. 
"The  point  of  origin." 

A  brief  statement  of  the  conditions  of  the  lumber  business 
will  make  plain  the  bearing  of  this  circular.  The  trade  for 
a  long  time  has  been  naturally  divided  into  separate  groups : 

1.  The  manufacturer  or  millman  usually  turns  the  stand- 
ing timber  or  the  felled  trees  into  one  or  more  kinds  of 
rough  lumber.  He  sells  either  directly  to  the  retail  yard 
dealer,  or  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  or  to  large  consumers 
using  large  quantities  of  one  kind  of  lumber. 

2.  The  wholesale  dealers  are  usually  located  at  or  near 
the  large  markets,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  etc.  In 
some  cases  the  wholesale  dealer  maintains  a  yard;  but 
usually  he  does  not  do  so,  acting  as  middleman  to  transmit 
orders  from  his  customer  to  the  millman,  who  fills  the 
order  direct  to  the  customer.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
wholesaler's  business  is  the  selling  of  large  lots  (car  load 
or  schooner  load  shipments)  to  the  retail  dealer.  There 
are  some  wholesalers  who  make  it  a  rule  to  sell  and  ship 
only  to  retail  yards;  others  sell  only  to  large  [68S]  con- 
sumers; others  sell  to  both  classes.  The  brief  for  the  Gov- 
ernment contains  this  statement,  which  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  record: 

"It  has  been  the  custom  for  neariy  all  manufacturers,  millmen, 
and  wholesalers  of  good  standing  to  protect  the  retail  yard  dealer 
in  any  city  by  refusing  to  sell  to  a  consumer  who  is  a  customer  of 
the  retail  yard  dealer  to  whom  such  manufacturer  or  wholesaler 
sold  lumber.  But  there' is  and  always  has  been  a  large  class  of 
reputable  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  who  sell  lumber  to 
large  consumers  in  any  city  where  such  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers have  no  customers  among  retail  yard  dealers,  or  where  the 
large  consumer  is  not  a  customer  of  any  yard  at  retail  prices.*' 

3.  The  retail  dealers  are  located  in  nearly  every  town  and 
city  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  They  have 
yards  in  which  they  store  lumber  bought  from  the  whole- 
saler or  the  millman.  From  his  yard  the  retailer  supplies 
the  local  demand  for  building  or  manufacturing  purposes. 
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In  some  places  the  retailer  also  delivers  lumber  to  the  con- 
sumer directly  from  schooners  or  cars,  without  first  placing 
in  his  yard,  where  the  order  is  for  a  large  quantity. 

4.  The  consumers  are  divided  into  several  groups:  (a) 
The  contracting  builder  of  houses,  bridges,  wharves,  and 
who  also  does  repair  and  construction  work  of  all  kinds. 
(b)  The  converter  or  manufacturer,  who  converts  the  sawed 
lumber  into  furniture  and  "  trim,"  such  as  moldings,  frames, 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  and  in  some  cases  into  boxes  and 
container&  (c)  The  United  States  Government,  and.  in 
some  localities,  municipalities  and  railroads,  (d)  The  small 
consumer  of  lumber  for  small  building,  repair,  and  construc- 
tion work,  (e)  Large  factories  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments using  lumber  in  large  quantities  for  special  pur- 


The  retail  dealer  has  to  carry  many  different  kinds  of 
lumber  in  stock  in  his  yard  to  make  prompt  delivery  of 
what  may  be  called  for.  The  natural  customer  of  the  re- 
tailer is  the  local  contracting  builder,  who  requires  either  a 
large  number  of  items  in  small  lots  or  particular  items  for 
immediate  delivery.  He  also  secures  some  of  the  trade  of 
other  consumers,  such  as  large  contracting  builders  of  rail- 
roads, docks,  etc.,  and  factories  of  all  sorts. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  friction  between 
the  two  groups,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  Wholesalers 
have  complained  because  some  retail  dealer  has  not  been 
content  with  selling  in  small  lots  for  local  delivery,  but  has 
negotiated  sales  of  large  lots  from  millmen  to  consumer. 
Betailers  have  complained  because  some  wholesalers,  hav- 
ing discovered  a  retail  dealer's  local  customers,  have  them- 
selves sold  to  such  local  customers  in  competition  with  the 
retailer.  We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  contro- 
versy, which  are  spread  out  at  great  length  in  the  record. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  '^official  report"  is  a  method 
adopted  by  the  retailers  to  check  this  competition.  Retail 
dealers,  who  are  members  of  one  or  other  of  these  associa- 
tions defendant,  are  not  required  by  their  associations  to 
refrain  from  dealing  with  any  wholesaler  whose  names  are 
on  the  list.    There  is  no  fine  or  penalty  for  dealing  with 
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them;  nor  is  the  retailer  disciplined  in  any  way  if  he  does 
deal  with  them.  But  the  record  indicates  that  no  such 
discipline  is  necessary.  A  retail  dealer  who  learns  that 
some  wholesaler  has  taken  away  customers  from  another 
retail  dealer  will  not  be  likely  to  buy  from  him,  lest,  learn- 
ing the  names  of  his  own  [584]  customers,  the  wholesaler 
might  compete  with  himself  to  get  their  trade.  In  the 
brief  filed  for  one  of  the  defendants  there  is  a  frank  and 
concise  summary  of  the  situation: 

"Ordinarily  speaking,  and  other  things  being  equal,  a  retaUer 
would  not  buy  his  own  source  of  supply  from  people  on  these  lists, 
and  wholesalers  would  object  strongly  to  getting  on  these  lists, 
because,  if  they  were  found  out  at  the  business  of  seUlng  retaUers' 
customers,  they  knew  a  retailer  would  be  shy  of  buying  from  them.*' 

To  a  greater  or  less  extent,  therefore,  the  circulation  of 
these  *' official  reports"  operates  to  prevent  some  whole- 
salers, who  otherwise  would  enter  into  competition  with 
retailers  in  supplying  consumers,  from  undertaking  so  to 
compete.  That  the  reports  are  prepared  and  circulated  to 
accomplish  that  very  object  is  manifest. 

No  doubt  every  retail  dealer  has  a  right  to  choose  from 
whom  he  will  buy.  He  has  a  right  to  impart  to  anyone  else 
any  information  he  may  have  about  the  business  methods  of 
anyone,  even  though  the  natural  result  of  thus  telling  what 
he  knows  may  induce  the  person  whom  he  tells  to  cease 
business  relations  with  the  other  person.  May  the  several 
retail  dealers  combine  into  an  association,  in  order  the  better 
to  acquire  and  distribute  knowledge  about  the  business 
methods  of  others,  by  means  of  the  circulation  among  them- 
selves of  reports  such  as  these  f 

[2]  It  seems  to  us  that  they  can  not  do  so  without  violating 
the  Sherman  Act.  It  is  now  well  settled  that  the  words 
^^  restraint  of  trade  "  in  that  act  are  to  be  construed  as  in- 
cluding ^^  restraint  of  competition."  Full,  free,  and  un- 
trammeled  competition  in  all  branches  of  interstate  com*- 
merce  is  the  desideratmn  to  be  secured. 

Much  is  said  in  argument  of  the  evils  which  will  result  if 

the  retail  dealers  are  prevented  from  taking  defensive  meaa- 

'  ures  to  restrain  the  competition  with  them  of  the  whole- 
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saler,  who,  having  no  yard,  and  not  seeking  the  smaller  local 
trade  of  the  retailer,  is  endeavoring  to  take  away  the  profit- 
able part  of  his  trade.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  expensive 
for  a  retailer  to  maintain  a  yard,  with  large  quantities  of 
a  great  variety  of  lumber  in  it,  ready  for  prompt  delivery 
at  all  times.  If  his  business  shrinks,  through  his  losing  the 
chance  of  making  car  and  schooner  load  sales  in  his  locality, 
the  local  yard,  it  is  said,  will  beoome  less  and  less  well 
stocked,  and  will  finally  disappear  entirely.  But  with  such 
ultimate  results  the  court  is  not  concerned.  Congress  has 
considered  the  results,  and  chosen  what  seemed  to  it  the 
wisest  course. 

'*  Ckmipedtion,  free  and  unrestricted,  is  the  general  mle  which 
governs  all  the  ordinary  business  pursnlts  and  transactions  of  life. 
Evils,  as  well  as  benefits,  result  thepefrom.  In  the  fi^t»  heat  of 
competition,  the  stronger  competitor  may  crush  out  the  weaker; 
fluctuations  in  prices  may  be  caused  that  result  In  wreck  and  dis- 
aster; yet,  balancing  the  benefits  as  against  the  evils,  the  law  of 
cempetttton  remains  as  a  controlling  element  in  the  business  world. 
That  free  moA  unrestricted  competition  *  *  *  mty  i^  productive 
of  evils  does  not  militate  against  the  fact  that  such  la  the  law  now 
governing  the  subject."  U.  S.  v.  Freight  A990ciation,  166  U.  S.  337, 
17  Sup.  Ct.  557,  41  L.  Ed.  1007. 

The  circulation  of  this  circular  certainly  tends  to  restrain 
directly  some  wholesalers  from  entering  into  competition 
with  retailers.  This  [585]  seemfi  to  be  contrary  to  the 
statute  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  construed  it.  That  the 
defendants  and  their  members  are  in  a  combination  to 
prepare  such  circulars  and  to  distribute  them  is  manifest. 

We  conclude  that  the  Government  is  entitled  to  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  further  circulation  of  these  ^^  official  re- 
ports." 
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EASTERN  STATES  RETAIL  LUMBER  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  V.  UNITED  STATES.^ 

MoBRIDE,  INDIVIDUALLY  AND  AS  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  RETAIL  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  v.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

APPEALS    FROM    THE    DISTRICT    COITRr    OP    THE    TTNITED    STATES 
FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW   YORK. 

Nos.  511,  550.    Argued  October  24,  27,  1913.— Decided  Judo  22«  1914. 
[234  U.  s.,  eoo.] 

Ooosplraclcs  are  seldom  ctimble  of  proof  by  direct  testimoBor  and  a 
coupiracy  to  accomplish  tliat  which  is  their  natural  coasoqnence 
may  be  inferred  from  the  things  actually  done.^ 

Tho  Sberman  Law,  as  construed  by  this  court  in  the  Standard  Oil 
Case,  while  not  reaching  normal  and  usual  contracts  incident  to 
lawful  purposes  and  in  furtherance  of  legitimate  trade,  does 
broadly  condemn  all  combinations  and  conspiracies  which  restrain 
the  tre^  and  natural  flow  of  trade  In  the  <^iannels  of  Interstate 
commercei 

HeM  in  this  case  that  the  circolation  of  a  so-called  ofllciai  report 
among  members  of  an  association  of  retail  dealers  calling  attention 
to  actions  [601]  of  listed  wholesale  dealers  in  selling  direct  to  con- 
sumers, tended  to  prevent  members  of  the  association  from  dealing 
with  the  listed  dealers  referred  to  In  the  report,  and  to  directly 
aad  unreasonttbly  restrahi  trade  by  prereating  it  with  such  listed 
deatos,  and  was  within  the  prohibitioiis  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

While  a  retail  dealer  may  unvwstionahly  8t<)p  dealing  with  a  whole- 
saler for  any  reason  sufficient  to  himself,  he  and  other  dealers  may 
not  combine  and  agree  that  none  of  them  wfH  deal  with  such 
wholesaler  without,  in  case  interstate  commerce  is  inrolTed,  vio- 
lating the  Sherman  Law. 

An  act,  harmless  when  done  by  one  person,  may  become  a  public 
wrong  when  done  by  many  acting  in  concert  in  pursuance  of  a 
conspiracy.    Grenada  Lumber  Co,  v.  Mississippi,  217  U.  S.  433. 

201  Fed.  Rep.  581. 

I  I.        »    »        »    I  I  — ^— ^^^».^.— ^»»^— ^^1  III.      m  ■»  >i  ■,  I  I  I  I  ■     III    I    I 

•For  opinion  of  the  district  court  (201  Fed.  581),  see  ante, 
page  856. 

^  Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1914,  by  The 
Baidn  Law  Publishing  Company. 
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[58  L.  B(L  1480 .•] 

[Monopoly*— Combination  or  Retailers — Supfbbssing  Ck>MFETiTioN 
BY  Wholesalers. — ^The  concerted,  systematic,  and  poodle  drcQla- 
tion  by  associations  of  retail  lumber  dealers  among  their  members 
tbroogh  a  so-called  "  official  report "  of  confidential  information  of 
the  names  of  wholesale  lumber  dealers  engaged  in  interstate  trade 
reported  as  soliciting  from,  or  selling  directly  to,  consumers,  such 
members,  upon  learning  of  any  such  instances,  being  called  upon  to 
report  the  same  promptly,  supplying  detailed  information  as  to  the 
particulars  of  the  transaction,  violates  the  prohibitions  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat  at  L.  20G,  chf^.  647,  U.  S.  Ck>nq>. 
Stat  1901,  p.  3200),  against  combinations  in  restraint  of  interstate 
trade  and  commerce,  where,  although  each  retaUer  is  left  free  to 
act  as  he  sees  fit,  these  reports  were  circulated  with  the  intention 
and  effect  of  causing  the  retailers  to  withhold  their  patronage  from 
the  listed  wholesal^is,  and  thus  directly  and  appreciably  Impairing 
their  interstate  trade.] 

[For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  II  b.  In  Digest  Sup.  Gt  1906.] 

The  facts,  which  mvolve  the  determination  of  whether  an 
arrangement  between  certain  retail  lumbermen's  associa- 
tions in  regard  to  their  relations  with  wholesale  dealers 
amomited  to  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman  Act,  are  stated 
in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Alfred  B.  Cruikshank  for  appellants  in  No.  611,  and 
Mr.  Howard  Taylor^  with  whom  Mr.  Charles  E,  Morgan^ 
Mr.  C.  E.  Morgof^  Sd^  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Brophy  were  on 
the  brief,  for  appellants  in  No.  550: 

The  Sherman  Act  prohibits  undue  limitations  on  com- 
petitive conditions. 

The  combination,  or  concerted  action,  of  these  defendants 
in  distributing  circulars  stating  the  true  position  of  lumber- 
men in  the  trade  was  not  a  combination  which  unduly  re- 
strained competition. 

The  true  question  under  the  Englidi  and  American  au- 
thorities is  whether  the  circulation  of  the  ** Official  Lists'' 

«The  paragraph  following,  In  brackets,  comprises  the  syllabua  of 
the  case  as  reported  In  Tolnme  58,  page  1400,  Lawyers  Bdltlon,  Su- 
preme Oourt  R^wrts.  Syllabus  copyrighted  1918^  1914,  by  The  Law- 
yers Oo^jperatlye  Publishing  Company, 
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is  a  reasonable  def^isive  measure  or  is  an  unreasonable, 
offensive,  and  malicious  means  to  eliminate  competition. 

There  was  no  combination  or  concert  of  action  amox^ 
defendants  to  boycott  those  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
"  Official  Eeports." 

[602]  The  evidence  concerning  past  occurrences,  if  rele- 
vant at  all,  tends  to  establish  that  the  defendants'  present 
intent  is  right  and  law  abiding. 

These  present  appellants  are  not  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tions of  individuals  in  other  local  associations. 

There  was  no  confederation  among  the  various  local  asso- 
ciations, except  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  the  ^^  Offi- 
cial Reports." 

No  absurdities  were  contemplated  by  the  Sherman  Act. 

In  support  of  these  contentions,  see  Aikens  v.  Wisconsiiij 
195  XJ.  S.  194;  AUan  v.  Floods  App.  Cas.  1898,  1;  Bo?m 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  EolliSy  64  Minnesota,  223;  Carew  v.  Ruther- 
ford, 106  Massachusetts,  1, 14;  Centred  Lvmber  Co.  v.  South 
Dakota,  226  U.  S.  157;  Collins  v.  American  News  Co.,  84 
Misc.  260;  S.  C,  aff'd,  68  App,  Div.  639;  Continental  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Underwriters,  67  Fed.  Rep.  310,  320;  Cooke  on  Com- 
binations (2d  ed.),  c.  V;  Cooley  on  Torts  (2d  ed.),  328; 
Dueber  Watch  Co.  v.  Howard,  55  Fed.  Rep.  851,  864;  JS.  C, 
66  Fed.  Rep.  637,  645 ;  Ertz  v.  Produce  Exchange,  79  Min- 
nesota, 140, 144;  Gompers  v.  Bucks  Stove  Co.,  221  XJ,  S.  418, 
436;  Grenada  Lumber  Co.  v.  Mississippi,  217  XJ.  S.  433,  441; 
Lawlor  v.  Loewe,  187  Fed.  Rep.  522,  526 ;  Loewe  v*  Lawlor, 
208  XJ.  S.  274,  291;  Macauley  Bros.  v.  Tiemey,  19  R,  I.  256, 
259;  MiUs  v.  United  States  Printing  Co.,  99  App.  Div.  (N. 
Y.)  605;  Mogul  Steamship  Co.,  App.  Cas.  1892,  25;  S.  C, 
L.  R.  23,  Q.  B.  598,  614;  Montgomery  Ward  Co.  v.  S(mth 
Dakota  RetaSL  Ass'n,  150  Fed.  Rep.  413;  Nash  v.  United 
States,  229  XJ.  S.  873;  National  Protective  Ass^n  y.  Cuming, 
170  N.  Y.  815;  Quinn  v.  Lathem^  App.  Cas.  1901,  495,  512; 
Stwndard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States,  221  XJ.  S.  1,  ^9;  Staie  y. 
Adams  Lumber  Co.,  81  Nebraska,  392,  412;  Toledo  <6c.  Ry. 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania  Co.,  54  Fed.  Rep.  730,  788;  United 
States  V.  Trans^Missouri  Association,  166  V.  SL  290,  337; 
United  States  v.  Kissel,  218  XJ.  S.  601;  United  States  v. 
96825*- 
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Amer.  Tobacco  Co.,  221  U.  S.  106,  17T;  United  States  r.  St. 
Louis  Termdndl,  224  U.  S.  883,  [6e«]  8M;  Umted  States  v. 
Reading  Co.,  226  U.  S.  824;  Onited  States  r.  Un.  Pac.  R.  R. 
Co.,  226  U.  S.  61,  84;  Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Hannahan,  1*1 
Fed.  Bep.  563,  569;  Walker  v.  Cronin,  107  Massachusetts, 
555,  564. 

Mr.  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  r<wWf«r  the  United 
States: 

The  evidence  establishes  an  agreement  or  combination 
between  the  defendant  retailers  to  prevent  wholesalers  from 
selling  directly  to  consumers  by  refusing  to  buy  from  (boy- 
cotting) them  if  they  do.  This  is  shown  by  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  defendant  associations  as  disclosed  by  their 
constitutions  and  by-laws;  the  compilation  and  circulation 
of  the  so-called  "officials  reports'^  or  blacklists;  the  actual 
course  of  conduct  of  defendants  in  concertedly  withdrawing 
their  patroi^ge  from  listed  wholesalers;  admissions  of  mem- 
bers of  defendant  associations;  and  other  testimony  showing 
general  recognition  of  and  obedience  to  a  tacit  or  moral 
obligation  upon  members  so  to  withdraw  their  patronage. 
The  inference  of  an  agreement  to  boycott  is  confirmed  by 
the  decisions  of  other  courts  in  conspiracy  cases.  Common- 
wealth V.  McLean,  2  Pars.  (Pa.)  367;  3  Greenleaf  on  Ev., 
§  93;  Patnode  v.  Westerihaver,  114  Wisconsin,  460;  Begina 
V.  Murphy,  8  C.  &  P.  397;  ReUley  v.  United  States,  106  Fed. 
Rep.  896;  State  v.  Adams  Lumber  Co.,  81  Nebraaka,  392; 
United  States  v.  Sacia,  2  Fed.  Rep.  754;  Webb.  v.  Drake,  ^6 
So.  Rep,  (ta.)  791;  2  Wharton,  Cruninal  Law,  §  1398. 

An  agreement  or  combination  by  retailers  to  refuse  ta  bujy 
from  (boycott)  wholesalers  who  sell  directly  to  consumers 
interferes  with  the  free  and  normal  flow  of  tra^e  and  ther^ 
fore  violates  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  Bailey  v.  Mobster  PJumi' 
ers^  Ass%  103  Tennessee,  99;  Beck  x.  Railway  Teamsters^ 
Union,  4?  L.  R.  A.  407;  Bohn  Mfg.  Co.  v.  BoUis,  54  Minne- 
sota, ^3;  BoutweU  V.  Jforr,  71  Vermont,  1 ;  Brown  v.  Jacobs 
thar.  Co.,  116  Georgia,.  429;  Casey  v.  [604]  Cincinnati 
Typogrq^pjiicdl  Union,  45  Fed.  Rep.  13&;  Doremus  v.  Ben- 
nesy,  1^6  Illinois,  608;  EUis  v.  Inman^  ISl  Fed.  Rep.  183; 
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Cf&mjHrs  V.  ffueks  Stove  Co^  221  U.  S.  418;  Smm»  v.  Same^ 
83  App.  D.  C.  83 ;  Orenada  Lfumber  Co.  v.  Mwmipjn^  217 
U.  &  433;  Hawarden  v.  Youghiogheny  Coal  Go.^  Ill  Wis- 
ocMiaiti,  645;  Hopkim  v.  {?a^  iS^tow  6'<>.,  88  Fed.  Bep.  912; 
Jaek$on  r.  Stanfield^  137  Indiana,  592;  KUngePe  Pharmaey 
V.  Sharp,  104  Marylmnd,  218;  Z^ae«?€  r.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S. 
274;  ZwA^  v.  Clothing  Cutters  A$8%  77  Maryland,  396; 
Maoauley  Bros.  v.  Tiemey,  19  K.  I.  255 ;  Montgomery  Ward 
cfe  C^^.  V.  iSd.  Z>a*.  Merchants'  Ass%  150  Fed.  Rep.  413; 
Montague  v.  Lowry^  193  U.  S.  88;  Oifo^  v.  Fan  Patten,  7 
Tex,  Civ.  App.  680;  Purington  t.  HinchZif,  219  Illinois,  169; 
^<3totZ  Dealers'  Ass^n  ▼.  ^S^o^e,  48  So.  Rep.  (Miss.)  1021; 
State  V.  Adams  Lwnber  Co.,  81  Nebraska,  393 ;  Steers  v. 
(Zni^crf  5^a^,  192  Fed.  Rep.  1 ;  Thomas  t.  (7.,  ^.  (?.  d&  7.  P. 
^.  Ce>.,  62  Fed.  Hep.  808;  Webb  v.  Drake,  26  So.  Rep.  (La.) 
791. 

Viewing  the  agreement  or  combination  between  the  de- 
fendants merely  as  one  to  circulate  amongst  themselves  lists 
of  wholesalers  who  sell  directly  to  consumers,  it  unreason- 
ably restricts  competition  between  wholesalers  and  retailers 
in  selling  to  consumers  and  therefore  violates  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  Am.  Tobacco  Co.  v.  UnUed  States,  221  U.  S.  106; 
Nash  V.  United  States,  229  U.  S.  378;  Quinn  y.  Leatham 
(1901),  A.  C.  495;  Standard  OU  Co.  Case,  221  U.  S.  1. 

The  plea  that  this  combination  was  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  measure  to  defend  the  position  of  retailers  in 
the  trade  is  irrelevant  in  law  and  unfounded  in  fact.  Ches. 
ds  Ohio  Fuel  Co.  v.  United  States,  116  Fed  Rep.  610; 
Ormada  Lwmber  Co.  v.  Mississippi,  217  V.  S.  433;  Loewe 
▼.  Lofwlor,  187  Fed.  Rep.  522. 

Mr.  Justice  Day  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

These  are  appeals  from  a  decree  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
[606]  in  an  action  brought  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  (July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat. 
209),  having  for  its  object  an  injunction  against  certain 
alleged  combinations  of  retail  lumber  dealers,  which,  it  was 
averred,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  wholesale 
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dealers  from  selling  directly  to  consumers  of  lumber.  The 
defendants  are  various  lumber  associations  composed  largely 
of  retail  lumber  dealers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  associations.  The  record  is  very  voluminous, 
but  the  facts  essential  to  a  consideration  of  the  decree  of  the 
district  court  are  in  comparatively  narrow  ccnnpass.  While 
the  record  also  concerns  practices  which  are  said  to  have 
been  abandoned,  the  decree  entered,  declaring  the  defend- 
ants named  to  be  in  a  combinaticm  or  conspiracy  to  restrict 
and  restrain  competition,  depends  solely  upon  the  method 
adopted  and  being  used  by  the  defendants  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  information  contained  in  a  certain  document 
known  as  the  ^  Official  Beport/'  the  form  of  whidi,  set  forth 
in  the  decree,  is  as  follows: 

"OmciAL  Repovt. 
"(Name  of  the  Particalar  Assodation  OlrcalatlBg  it) 

"  Statkment  to  Mkkbebs  (wftb  thb  Datb). 

**You  are  reminded  that  It  is  because  you  are  members  of  our 
Association  and  have  an  interest  in  common  with  your  fellow  mem- 
bers in  the  information  contained  in  this  statement,  that  they  com- 
municate it  to  you ;  and  that  they  tiommtmicate  It  to  you  in  strictest 
coofldence  and  with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  receive  tt  and 
treat  it  in  the  same  way. 

"The  following  are  reported  as  having  solicited,  quoted  or  as 
having  sold  direct  to  the  consumers: 

"(Here  follows  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  Tarlous 
wholesale  dealers.) 

[eM]  "liemMrs  n|»n  learning  of  any  instance  of  persons  soUdt- 
ing,  qaotlngr  or  s^Ung  direct  to  consumers,  shoold  at  onoe  report 
same,  and  in  so  doing  should,  If  poesible,  supply  the  foUowing 
information : 

"The  number  and  initials  of  car. 

"  The  name  of  consumer  to  whom  the  car  is  consigned. 

"  The  iaitials  or  name  of  shipper. 

"  The  date  of  arrival  of  car. 

"The  place  of  delivery. 

••  The  point  of  origin  " ; 

and  the  defendants  were  enjoined  from  G<«ibining,  ocm- 
spiring  or  agreeing  together  to  distribute  and  from  dis- 
tributing to  members  of  the  associations  named  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  any  information  showing  soliciting,  quota- 
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tions,  or  sales  and  shipments  of  lumber  and  lumber  products 
from  manufocturers  and  wholesalers  to  consumers  of  or 
dealers  in  lumber,  and  from  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  lists  above  described  as  the  ^'  Official  Report " 
or  the  use  of  a  similar  device. 

The  record  discloses  that  the  defendant  associations  are 
constituted  largely  of  retail  lumber  dealers,  each  of  whom 
has  the  natural  desire  to  control  his  local  trade,  which  the 
retailers  contend  has  been  unduly  interfered  with  by  the 
wholesalers  in  selling  to  consumers  within  the  local  terri- 
tory in  such  wise  as  to  conflict  with  what  they  regard  as  a 
strictly  local  trade,  and  it  appears  that  the  defendant  asso- 
ciations have  for  their  object,  among  other  things,  the  adop- 
tion of  ways  and  means  to  protect  such  trade  and  to  prevent 
the  wholesale  dealers  from  intruding  therein.  The  particU" 
lar  thing  whieh  this  case  concerns  in  the  retailers'  efforts 
to  promote  the  end  in  view  is  the  attempt  in  the  manner 
shown,  by  the  circulation  of  the  reports  in  question,  to  keep 
the  wholesalers  from  selling  directly  to  the  local  trade.  The 
trade  of  the  wholesalers  involved  covers  a  number  of  States, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  supplying  of  lumber 
to  the  large  num[607]bers  of  retailers  in  these  associations 
in  different  States  is  interstate  trade  and  that  if  the  prac- 
tices are  illegal  within  the  Sherman  Act  they  may  be  reached 
by  this  proceeding.  Stoift  cfe  Co.  v.  United  States^  196  U.  S. 
876 ;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  208  XT.  S.  274,  300. 

The  record  discloses  a  systematic  circulation  among  the 
members  of  the  defendant  associations  of  the  official  report 
above  quoted.  The  method  of  operation  as  stated  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  appellants  is  thus  summarized  in 
his  brief: 

**The  names  on  this  Ust  are  obtained  and  placed  thereon  as  the 
result  of  complaints  made  by  Individual  retailers.  When  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  a  retail  association  learns  of  a  sal^  by  a  whole- 
saler to  one  of  the  customers  df  the  retailer  he  may  complain  in 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  his  association,  whose  duty  it  is  there- 
upon to  ascertain  the  facta  by  correspondence  with  the  wholesaler 
in  question  and  such  other  means  as. may  seem  proper.  Should  the 
report  or  complaint  be  without  proper  foundatifm  or  should  the 
secretary  become  satisfied  that  the  matter  is  a  trifling  one  or  the 
result  of  inadvertence,  the  Incident  usually  terminates  at  this  point ; 
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but  shcrnld  tbe  comptelnt  aiipear  to  be  aertous  and  vvM  fomded  tibe 

case  is  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  of  tbe  retail  association  at 
its  next  meeting  and  should  the  board  be  satisfied  that  the  whole- 
saler is  generally  making  a  practice  of  selling  to  consumers  or  cus- 
tomers of  the  retail  trade,  the  secretary  is  directed  to  report  the 
name  of  such  wholesaler  for  tlie  official  list  Thereupon  tlie  secre 
tary  sends  the  name  to  Mr.  Crary,  of  Hew  ¥orlc,  who  adds  it  upon 
the  next  report  to  the  names  of  tiiote  already  thei^uponu  Each  re^rt 
contains  the  names  of  all  wholesalers  who  have  been  reported  from 
the  very  beginning  as  selling  to  consumers  and  whose  names  have 
not  been  removed  for  cause.  The  reports  or  lists  after  being  printed 
in  New  York  are  distributed  amongst  the  secretaries  of  the  defend- 
ant assoeia[608]tioQB;  those  for  each  association  being  marked  with 
its  name  and  in  that  way  only  being  distinguished  from  those  sent 
to  the  other  associations.  The  secretary  of  each  association  then 
distributes  the  lists  to  his  members.  Should  any  wholesaler  desire 
to  have  his  name  removed  from  the  list  he  can  have  it  done  upon 
satisfactory  assurance  to  the  local  secretary  that  he  is  no  longer 
selling  in  competition  with  the  retailers.  In  practice  the  greatest 
care  is  taketi  to  make  the  list  accurate,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
only  contains  the  names  of  such  wholesalers  as  are  absolutely  com- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  competing  with  retailers  for  the  custom  of 
builders  and  contractors." 

The  reading  of  the  official  report  shows  that  it  is  intended 
to  give  confidential  information  to  the  members  of  tbe  asso- 
ciations of  the  names  of  wholesalers  reported  as  soliciting 
or  selling  directly  to  consumers,  members  upon  learning  of 
any  such  instances  being  called  upon  to  promptly  report 
the  same,  supplying  detailed  information  as  to  the  particu- 
lars of  the  transaction.  When  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
history  ot  these  associations  and  the  conflict  in  which  they 
were  engaged  to  keep  the  retail  trade  to  themselves  and  to 
prevent  wholesalers  from  interfering  with  what  they  re- 
garded as  their  rights  in  such  trade  there  can  be  but  one 
purpose  in  giving  the  information  in  this  form  to  the  mem- 
bers of  tile  retail  associations  of  the  names  of  all  whole- 
salers who  by  their  attempt  to  invade  the  exclusive  territory 
of  the  retailers,  as  they  regard  it,  have  bepn  guilty  of  unfair 
competitive  trade.  These  lists  wave  quite  coiiunaiily  spaimi 
of  as  bladdists,  and  when  the  attestion  of  a  retailer  was 
brought  to  the  name  of  a  wholesaler  who  had  acted  in  this 
wise  it  was  with  the  evident  purpose  that  he  should  know 
of  such  conduct  and  act  according](y.  Xrue  it  is  that  there 
is  no  agreement  among  the  retailers  to  refrain  from  dealing 
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with  listed  wholesaleis,  nor  is  there  any  poislfy  anMxed 
for  the  failure  .so  to  do,  but  he  is  btind  indeed  who  does 
aot  see  the  [€09]  purpose  in  tlie  predetermined  and  periodi- 
cal circulation  of  this  report  to  put  the  ban  upon  whole* 
sale  dealers  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of  unfair  dealers 
trying  by  methods  obnoxious  to  the  retail  dealera  to  supply 
the  trade  which  they  regard  as  their  own.  Indeed  this 
purpose  is  practically  conceded  in  ti^e  brief  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  appellants: 

**  It  was  and  Is  conceded  by  detoidants  and  the  court  below  found 
that  the  circulation  of  this  information  would  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  cause  retailws  receiving  these  reports  to  withhold  pat- 
ronage from  Usted  concerns.  That  was  of  course  the  very  object 
of  the  defendants  in  circulating  them.** 

In  other  words,  the  circulation  of  such  information  t^mong 
the  hundreds  of  retailers  as  to  the  alleged  delinqu^cy  of 
a  wholesaler  with  one  of  their  number  had  and  was  intended 
to  have  the  natural  effect  of  pausing  such  retailers  to  with- 
hold their  patronage  from  the  concern  listed. 

The  Sherman  Act  has  been  so  frequently  and  recently 
before  this  court  as  to  require  no  extended  discussion  now. 
Standard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  1;  UnUed 
States  V.  American  Tobacco  Co.^  221  U.  S.  106;  United 
States  V.  St.  Louis  Terminal,  224  U.  S.  383;  Standard  Sani- 
tary Mfg.  Co.  V.  United  States,  226  U.  S.  20;  United' States 
V.  Union  Pacific  S.  R.  Co.,  226  U.  S.  61;  Unitfid  States  v. 
Reading  Co.,  226  U.  S..324;  United. States  v.  Patten^  226 
U.  S.  525;  Nash  v.  United  States,  229  U.  S.  373;  Stra^  yi 
American  Pubtishers'^  Ass^n,  231  U.  S.  22,  It  broadiiy  con- 
demns all  combinations  and  conspiracies  which  resl^ia  the 
free  and  natural  flow  of  trade  in  the  dlafl^els  of  interstate 
commerce.  It  is  true  that  this  court  held  in  the  Staiwiard 
Oil  and  Tobacco  cases^  supra,  and  in  the  subsequ^t  cases 
following  them,  that  in  its  proper  construction  the  act  was 
not  intended  to  reach  normal  and  usual  contracts  incident 
to  lawful  purposes  and  intended  to  \9ii^\  further  legitimate 
trade,  and  summarizing  the  meaning  of  the  act  in  the 
Tobacco  case,  this  court  said  (2^1  TJ.  S.  179)  : 

"Applying  the  rule  of  reason  to  the  oenstmctlon  of  the  statute,  !t 
wa«»  held  in  t)ie  Staadard  OU  cate  that  as  the  wdrds  "  mrtr^hit  of 
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trade '  at  common  law  and  in  the  law  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  iaitl-Tmst  Act  only  embraced  acta  or  contracts  or 
agreements  or  combinations  which  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie 
public  interests  by  unduly  restricting  competition  or  unduly  obstruct- 
Ing  the  due  course  of  trade  or  which,  either  because  of  their  inherent 
nature  or  effect  or  because  of  the  evident  purpose  of  the  acts,  etc., 
injuriouidy  restrained  trade,  that  the  words  as  used  in  the  statute 
were  designed  to  have  and  did  have  but  a  like  significance.*' 

The  same  principle  was  affirmed  in  Nash  v.  United  States^ 
supra.  The  court  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  construed  the 
act  as  intended  to  reach  only  combinations  unduly  restrictive 
of  the  flow  of  commerce  or  unduly  restrictive  of  competi- 
tion, and,  illustrating  what  were  such  undue  or  unreason- 
able combinations,  it  classed  as  illegal  (p.  58)  ^^  all  contracts 
or  acts  which  were  unreasonably  restrictive  of  competitive 
conditions,  either  from  the  nature  or  character  of  the  con- 
tract or  act  or  where  the  surrounding  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  had  not  been 
entered  into  or  performed  with  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
reasonably  forwarding  personal  interest  and  developing 
trade,  but  on  the  contrary  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  inference  or  presumption  that  they  had  been 
entered  into  or  done  with  the  intent  to  do  wrong  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  to  limit  the  right  of  individuals,  thus  re- 
straining the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  tending  to  bring 
about  the  evils,  such  ad  enhancement  of  prices,  which  were 
considered  to  be  against  public  policy/'  And  in  Loewe  v. 
LawloTy  supraj  this  court  held  that  a  combination  to  boy- 
[(lll]cott  the  hats  of  a  manufacturer  and  deter  dealers 
from  buying  them  in  order  to  coerce  the  manufacturer  to  a 
particular  course  of  action  with  reference  to  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  effect  of  the  combination  being  to  compel  third 
parties  and  strangers  not  to  engage  in  a  course  of  trade  ex- 
cept upon  conditions  which  the  combination  imposed,  was 
within  the  Sherman  Act.  In  Oompers  v.  Bucks  Stove  <t 
Range  Co.^  221  XJ.  S.  418,  after  citing  Loewe  v.  Lawlor^ 
su/prOj  this  court  said  (p.  438)  : 

^But  the  principle  announced  by  the  court  was  general.  It  [the 
Sherman  Act]  covered  any  illegal  means  by  which  interstate  com- 
merce is  restrained,  whether  by  unlawful  oombinations  of  capital,  or 
uiUawfui  oombinations  of  labor;  and. we  think  also  whether  the  re- 
straint be  occasioned  by  unlawful  contracts,  trusts,  pooling  arrange- 
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mentis  Ufteklteti,  bayootts,  coercion,  threats,  inttmldation,  and 
whetlier  these  be  made  effectlye,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  acts,  words, 
or  printed  matter.'* 

And  see  Montague  dk  Co.  v.  Lowry^  198  U.  S.  88. 

These  principles  are  applicable  to  this  situation.  Here 
are  wholesale  dealers  in  large  number  engaged  in  interstate 
trade  upon  whom  it  is  proposed  to  impose  as  a  condition  of 
carrying  on  that  trade  that  they  shall  not  sell  in  such  man- 
ner that  a  local  retail  dealer  may  regard  such  sale  as  an 
infringement  of  his  exclusive  right  to  trade,  upon  pain  of 
being  reported  as  an  unfair  dealer  to  a  large  number  of 
other  retail  dealers  associated  with  the  offended  dealer,  the 
purpose  being  to  keep  the  wholesaler  from  dealing  not  only 
with  the  particular  dealer  who  reports  him  but  with  aU 
others  of  the  class  who  may  be  informed  of  his  delinquency. 
^  Section  1  of  the  act,  *  *  *  is  not  confined  to  voluntary 
restraints,  as  where  persons  engaged  in  interstate  trade  or 
commerce  agree  to  suppress  competition  among  themselves, 
but  includes  as  well  involuntary  restraints,  as  where  persons 
not  so  engaged  conspire  to  compel  action  by  others,  or  to 
create  artificial  [612J  conditions,  which  necessarily  impede 
or  burden  the  due  course  of  such  trade  or  commerce  or  re- 
strict the  common  liberty  to  engage  therein."  United  States 
v.  Patten^  wpra^  p.  541.  This  record  abounds  in  instances 
where  the  offending  dealer  was  thus  reported,  the  hoped-fcnr 
effect,  unless  he  disoontinued  the  offending  practice,  realized, 
and  his  trade  directly  and  appreciably  impaired. 

But  it  is  said  that  in  order  to  show  a  combination  or  con- 
spiracy within  the  Sherman  Act  some  agreement  must  be 
dciown  under  which  the  concerted  action  is  taken.  It  is  ele- 
mentary, however,  that  conspiracies  are  seldom  capable  of 
proof  by  direct  testimony  and  may  be  inferred  from  the 
things  actually  done,  and  when  in  this  case  by  concerted 
action  the  names  of  wholesalers  who  were  reported  as  hav- 
ing made  sales  to  consumers  were  periodically  reported  to 
the  other,  members  of  the  associations,  the  conspiracy  to 
accomplish  that  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
action  may  be  readily  inferred. 

The  circulation  of  these  reports  not  only  tends  to  directly 
restrain  the  freedom  of  commerce  by  preventing  the  listed 
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dealero  from  cAtering  into  oonqMtitioiii  with  rataikM,  S8  was 
held  by  tiie  District  Court,  but  it  directly  tends  to  prevent 
other  retailers  who  have  no  personal  grievance  against  him 
and  with  whom  he  might  trade,  from  so  doing,  tiiey  being 
deterred  solely  becanse  of  the  influence  of  the  rq[>ort  circu- 
lated amiuig  the  members  of  the  associationa  In  otbet 
words,  the  trade  of  the  whcdesal^  with  s^angers  was  di- 
rectly affected,  not  because  of  any  supposed  wrong  which 
he  had  done  to  them,  but  because  of  the  grievance  of  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  associations,  who  had  reported  a  wrong  to 
himself,  which  griemnce  when  brought  to  the  attention  of 
others  it  was  hoped  would  deter  them  from  dealing  with  the 
offending  party.  This  practice  takes  the  case  out  of  those 
normal  and  usual  agreements  in  aid  of  trade  and  commerce 
which  may  be  found  not  to  be  within  the  act  and  puts  it 
within  the  pro[ClS]hibited  class  of  undue  and  unreascmable 
restraints,  such  as  was  the  particular  subject  of  condemna- 
tion in  Loewe  v.  LowIoTj  Bupra* 

The  argumeirt  that  the  course  pursued  is  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  the  retail  trade  and  promotive  of  the  public 
welfare  in  providing  retail  facilities  is  answered  by  the 
fact  that  Congress,  with  the  right  to  control  the  fidd  of 
interstate  commerce,  has  so  legislated  as  to  prevent  resort 
to  practices  which  unduly  restrain  competition  or  unduly 
obstruct  the  free  flow  of  such  commerce^  and  private  chcnce 
of  means  must  yield  to  the  national  authority  thus  exerted. 
Addyaton  Pipe  Go.  v.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  811,  :M1,  »42. 

Anderson  v.  United  States^  l7l  U.  S.  604,  is  cited  and 
relied  upon  by  the  appellants.  In  that  case  this  court 
sustained,  as  against  BXk  attack  under  the  Shennan  Law, 
the  legality  of  an  association  called  the  Traders'  live  Stock 
Exchange  in  Kansas  City.  An  agremnent  among  purchasers 
of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  controlling  the 
local  business  among  tiiemseives  had  been  entered  into,  and 
one  of  the  rules  provided  that  the  members  of  the  exdiaatge 
should  net  deal  with  any  other  yard  trader  unless  he  was 
•a  member  of  such  exdiaage.    It  was  said  (|^  eiS) : 

*<  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  defendants  have  in  any  manner 
other  than  W  the  rales  abeive  aieatloned  MndereA  et  impeded'  etiiers 
lA  shipping,  tradins^  or  seUlng  their  stoci*  or  that  th^  bate  tn  anr 
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WW  -interfered  with  the  ft^a^Aam  of  aocess  to  tie  utockyards  of  any 
and  all  other  traders  and  purchasers,  or  hindered  their  obtaining  the 
same  facilities  which  were  therein  afforded  by  the  stockyards  com- 
pany to  the  d^endants  as  members  of  the  exchange,  and  we  think 
the  evidence  does  not  tend  to  show  that  the  above  results  have  flowed 
from  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  re- 
ferred to." 

[614]  As  distinguished  from  this  situation  the  present 
case  shows  that  the  trade  of  the  listed  ^  wholesalers  is  hin- 
dered or  impeded;  that  competition  is  suppressed  and  the 
natural  flow  of  commerce  interfered  with  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  circulation  of  the  official  repoits  in  the  manner 
stated.  The  case  is  quite  different  from  the  Anderson  case. 
And  see  Montague  dk  Co.  v.  Lowry^  supra^  p.  48. 

A  retail  dealer  has  the  unquestioned  right  to  stop  dealing 
with  a  wholesaler  for  reasons  sufficient  to  himself,  and  may 
do  so  because  he  thinks  such  dealer  is  acting  un&irly  in 
trying  to  undermine  his  trade.  "  But,"  as  was  said  by  Mr. 
Justice  Lurton,  speaking  for  the  court  in  Orenada  Lum- 
ber Co.  V.  Mi$si$8ippij  217  U.  8.  433,  440,  '^  when  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error  combine  and  agree  that  no  one  of  them  will 
trade  with  any  producer  or  wholesaler  who  shall  sell  to  a 
consumer  within  the  trade  range  of  any  of  them,  quite  an- 
other case  is  presented.  An  act  harmless  when  done  by  one 
may  become  a  public  wrong  when  done  by  many  acting  in 
concert,  for  it  then  takes  on  the  form  of  a  conspiracy,  and 
may  be  prohibited  or  punished,  if  the  result  be  hurtful  to 
the  public  or  to  the  individual  against  whom  the  concerted 
action  is  directed." 

When  the  retailer  goes  beyond  his  personal  right,  and, 
conspiring  and  combining  with  others  of  like  purpose,  seeks 
to  obstruct  the  free  course  of  interstate  trade  and  comvierce 
and  to  unduly  suppress  competition  by  placing  obnoxious 
wholesale  dealers  under  the  coercive  influence  of  a  condem- 
natory report  circulated  among  others,  actual  or  possible 
customers  of  the  offenders,  he  exceeds  his  lawful  rights,  and 
such  action  brings  him  and  those  acting  with  him  within  the 
condemnation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  District  Court 
was  right  in  so  holding.  It  follows  thttt  its  decree  must  be 
Affirmed. 
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CITIZENS'  WHOLESALE  SUPPLY  CO.  v.  SNTDEK 

ET  AL. 

(Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Third  Chrcsit    Febroary  1«  1913.) 

[201  Fed.  Bep.  907.] 

Monopolies  (I  12) — Combinations — Violation  ov  Federal  Anti- 
Teust  Law. — Citizens  of  a  municipality,  who  in  good  fblth  oom- 
blne  to  enforce  an  ordinance  thereof,  believing  on  reasonable 
grounds  that  it  is  valid,  while  in  fact  invalid  as  interfering  with 
interstate  commerce  and  so  finally  adjudged  in  the  litigation  insti- 
tuted by  them,  are  not  guilty  of  violating  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2, 
1890,  c.  8^.  26  Stat  209  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  S200),  and  are 
not  liable  for  damages  sustained  by  the  person  prosecuted  by  them 
for  violating  the  ordinance.^ 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  i  10; 
Dec.  Dig.  I  12.J 

[908]  In  Error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Pemu^lvfuiia ;  Joseph  Bttflington, 
Judge. 

Action  by  the  Citizens'  Wholesale  Supply  Company  against 
Dennis  H.  Snyder  and  others.  There  was  a  judgment  for 
defendants,  and  plaintiff  brings  error.    Affirmed. 

A.  A.  Voahurg^  ot  Scranton,  F&.j  Philemon  S.  KarsAner^ 
of  Adelphi,  Ohio,  and  John  C.  Nissley^  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
for  plaintiff  in  error. 

Harry  S.  Knighi,  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  and  M.  H.  Taggariy 
of  Northumberland,  Pa.,  for  defendants  in  error. 

Before  Grat  and  MoPhsbsok,  Circuit  Judges,  and  Rell- 
STAB,  District  Judge. 

J.  B.  McPhebson,  Circuit  Judge. 

In  this  action  the  Supply  Company,  an  Ohio  corporation, 
charges  certain  citizens  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  with  violating  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  (Act  July  2,  18»0,  c.  647,  26  Stat 
209  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8200]).  The  statement  of 
claim  avers  that  the  defendants,  an  unincorporated  associa- 
tion of  merchants  and  busin^^s  men,  combined  to  restrain 

•  Syllahns  copyrighted,  1913,  hy  West  Publishing  Company. 
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the  interstate  trade  of  the  Supply  Company  in  grocerieb 
and  other  merchandise.  The  trial  judge  non-suited  the  plain- 
tiff, and  adhered  to  that  ruling  upon  the  subsequent  motion 
required  by  the  State  practice.    The  facts  are  as  follows: 

Since  the  early  years  of  the  State  the  subject  of  ^^  ped- 
dling''— selling  at  retail  from  house  to  house  or  on  the 
streets  of  a  municipality — has  been  much  considered  in 
Pennsylvania,  both  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  councils 
of  cities  and  boroughs*  And  the  courts  have  often  been 
called  upon  to  determine  the  scope  and  validity  of  numerous 
ordinances  dealing  with  this  persistently  a^tated  matter* 
Among  recent  decisions  of  the  appellate  courts  is  the  case 
of  North  Wales  Borough  v.  Brownback^  10  Pa.  Super.  Gt. 
227,  in  which  an  ordinance  drawn  in  a  particular  form  was 
held  to  be  valid  by  the  Superior  Court;  this  ruling  being 
afterwards  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  194  Pa.  609, 
45  Atl.  660,  49  L.  B.  A.  446.  The  decision  of  the  Superiw 
Court  was  announced  in  April,  1899,  and  in  the  following 
December  the  borough  of  Sunbury  passed  an  ordinance 
essentially  the  same  as  the  ordinance  of  North  Wales.  Sec* 
tion  1  provided: 

**  That  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  or  persons  to  sell  at  retail  by  aample  or  otherwise,  or 
to  solicit  orders  at  retail,  or  to  solicit  orders  for»  sell,  or  deUver  at 
retail,  either  on  the  streets  or  by  traveling  from  house  to  house 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough  of  Sunbury,  any  books,  paintings, 
foreign  or  domestic  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  fruits,  not  of 
their  own  manufacture  or  production,  without  first  obtaining  fh>m 
the  chief  bursess  of  the  borough  of  Sunbury  a  licease  for  sodi 
purpose." 

In  April,  1902,  the  Supply  Company  (whose  agents  had 
been  soliciting  orders  and  dielivering  goods  in  the  borough 
without  a  license)  undertook  by  the  hands  of  Bearick,  one 
of  these  agents,  to  deliver  certain  brooms  in  fulfillment  of 
previous  orders.  The  secretary  of  the  merchants'  associa* 
tion  believed  that  the  original  packages  had  been  broken, 
and  that  the  brooms  were  no  longer  protected  by  the  com«- 
[909]  merce  clause  of  the  Fed^al  Constituticm^  Accord* 
ingly  he  directed  the  captain  of  the  borough  police  to  prose- 
cute Bearick  for  violating  the  ordinance,  and  a  fine  was 
imposed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.   Upon  appeal  the  quarter 
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mssions  of  the  ooonty  affirmed  ibe  convktite,  and  the 
Superior  Court  in  a  careful  and  elaborate  opinion  (Com- 
monwealth V.  Bearick,  26  Pa.  Super.  Ct  384)  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  quarter  sessions.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
PeimsylTania  refused  permission  to  ai)peal  (practically  af- 
firming the  Superior  Court),  and  tlM  case  was  thereupon 
removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  judgment  was  reversed  in  December,  1906.  Rearick  v. 
Pennsylvania,  203  U.  S.  507,  27  Sup.  15»,  51  L.  Ed.  295. 
The  details  of  the  controversy  are  not  important.  It  is 
Plough  to  say  that  the  transport  of  the  brooms  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  orders  was  held  to  be  protected  com- 
merce. After  several  years  of  litigation  it  thus  appeared 
that  four  tribunals  of  the  State  held  one  opinion,  while  the 
Supreme  Couit  held  a  different,  but,  of  course,  the  domi- 
nant, opinion,  concerning  the  same  transaction.  The  asso- 
ciation had  no  donbt  been  wrcmg,  but  certainly  no  one  can 
affirm  that  the  question  was  not  fairly  debatable.  Two 
years  loter  the  present  suit  was  brought  chaiiging  certain 
members  of  the  association  with  combining  to  restrain  inter- 
state commerce.  It  is  argued  that  the  ()(mibination  was 
sufficiently  proved — or  at  all  events  that  a  jury  might  so 
find — by  the  facts  that  the  secretary  directed  the  anest 
of  Rearick  under  (he  ordinance  and  that  the  association  de- 
fended the  proceeding  before  every  tribunal  that  considered 
it.  No  evidence  was  offered  to  show  impairment  of  the 
Supply  Ciiampany's  trade  in  Sunbury,  and  the  claim  for 
damages  was  limited  to  three  times  the  fees  and  other 
expenses  of  the  litigation. 

This  situation  does  not  call  for  extended  oomment  So 
far  as  appears,  the  defendahts  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  (even  if  this  were  important 
in  the  present  case).  The  single  allegation  is  that  as  they 
oambined  to  enforce  it  against  the  Supply  Company  the; 
combined  necessarily  to  restrain  eomimeroe  unlawfully  be- 
tween the  States  in  question.  It  may  perhaps  be  noted  that 
the  colnpany's  general  right  to  make  interstate  shipments 
was  not  denied  by  the  defendants.  They  merely  attacked 
the  paridcalar  shipment  of  brooim  because  in  their  opiidoa 
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th«98  artioles  had  loet  the  protection  of  the  original  pack- 
age and  had  become  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property 
in  the  borough,  over  which  the  ordinance  could  exercise  con- 
trol. Of  course,  an  ordinance  that  conflicts  with  the  com- 
merce  clause  must  ultimately  give  way ;  but  we  cannot  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  two  persona  cannot  combiae  in  good 
faith  to  take  action  in  tiie  courts  under  such  an  ordinance 
without  being  exposed  to  the  sanctions  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act.  A  citizen  has  a  ri^t  to  act  in  good  faith  upon  the 
belief  that  a  law  or  an  ordinance  passed  by  constituted 
authority  is  valid.  Prima  facie  it  is  valid,  and  although  his 
belief  may  no  doubt  be  erroneous  now  and  then,  and  he 
may  have  his  labor  and  cost  for  his  pains,  we  think  it  clear 
that  even  then  he  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  deliberate  wrong- 
doer. We  cannot  suppose  that  the  general  words  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  were  intended  to  include  an  agree[910)ment 
in  good  faith  to  tost  a  municipal  ordinance  in  the  courts. 
Such  a  construction  would  impose  an  extraordinary  bur- 
den upon  the  citizen,  and  could  only  be  justified  by  unmis- 
takable language.  It  would  require  very  plain  speaking 
to  make  ua  believe  that  Congress  had  said,  in  effect,  that 
citiaeDS  while  acting  in  good  faith  to  redress  the  violation 
of  an  ordinance  prima  facie  valid,  or  even  of  fairly  doubt- 
ful validity,  must  anticipate  the  decision  of  some  ultimate 
tribunal,  and  must  do  so  at  the  risk  of  being  fined  or  im- 
prisoned if  their  foreca^  should  be  wrong.  The  policy  of 
the  law  encourages  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and 
we  see  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  merchants'  association 
that  was  deserving  of  blame.  In  good  faith  and  on  plausible 
grounds  they  believed  the  law  to  be  with  them,  and  they 
had  a  right  to  try  out  such  a  controversy  in  the^  courts, 
although  the  litigation  might  be  expensive  for  their  antaigo- 
nisfe  as  well  as  for  themselves. 

No  pp&cedent  has  been  cited  that  supports  the  plaintiff's 
position;  but  on  the  analogous  subject  of  false  imprison- 
ment there  are  numerous  cases  to  the  contrary.  Phkintiffs 
have  often  been  denied  Ae  right  to  recover  damages, 
although  they  have  been  actually  in^risoned  for  violating 
an  ibvaKd  law  or  ordinance.  19  Cyc.  846 ;  Gif&rd  v.  Wig- 
gim,50 Minn. 401, 52  N.  W>  90i,  18  L.B.  A. 356;  TUhMn  v. 
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Beard,  121  Mich.  475,  80  N.  W.  248,  46  L.  B.  A.  215;  and 
other  cases  referred  to  in  these  citations. 
The  judgment  is  affirmed. 


UNITED  STATES  TELEPHONE  CO.  v.   CENTRAL 
UNION  TELEPHONE  CO.  ET  AL. 

(Glrcoit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit    January  10,  ISIS.) 
[202  Fed.  Rep.  06.] 

CoTTBTS  (I  3C5) — ^Fedbal  Cotokts— Ddtt  td  Fomow  Stats  Ooubt 
Decision. — ^The  obligation  of  a  Federal  court  to  follow  the  decisions 
of  State  courts  does  not  arise,  unless  the  State  oourt  Is  a  court  of 
last  resort,  particularly  where  the  opinions  of  the  lower  courts  are 
not  unanimous  or  numerous  and  old  enoui^  to  show  a  settled  rol&* 
(Ed.  Note. — ^For  othor  cases,  see  Courts,  Cent  Dig.  If  960,  9G2, 
055,  960-971;  Dec  Dig.  I  365. 

Conclusiveness  of  Judgment  between  Federal  and  State  courts, 
see  notes  to  Kansas  City,  Ft.  S.  &  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Morgan  21  Q.  C.  A. 
478;  Union  &  Planters*  Bank  v.  City  of  Memphis  49  C.  C.  A.  468.] 

[67]    MOKOFOIUS     (i    10) — PtTBLiC     POUCT  —  FEDBRAL     AND     StATS 

PouOT.—In  general,  Uie  policies  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  of  the 
United  Stat^  regarding  monopolies  and  restrictions  of  oompetttlon 
are  the  same ;  the  rule  being  that  of  the  common  law,  declared  fbr 
Ohio  by  the  Valentine  Act  (Rev.  St  1906,  I  4427-1),  and  for  the 
United  States  by  the  Sherman  Act  (Act  July  2,  1890,  c  647,  26 
Stat  209  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8200]). 

[Ed.  Note.^-For  ottier  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oodt  Dig.  I  9;  Dec 
Dig.  I  10. 

Monopolistic  contract  yalidity  as  affected  by  public  policy,  see 
note  to  Cravens  v.  Carter-Crume  Co.,  84  C.  C.  A.  486.] 
MoNOPOUBS  (I  20) — Combinations  Prohibited— Telephone  Compa- 
nies— ^LooAL  AND  Long-Distance  Companies— Connections — ^Ex- 
clusive Riorts. — A  contract  between  a  local  t^ephone  company 
and  a  long-distance  company  for  a  eomiection  between  their  lines 
and  the  use  of  the  local  lines  for  the  sending  and  reeelving  of  long- 
distance messages,  binding  the  local  company  not  to  permit  any 
similar  connection  by  any  other  long-distance  company  for  a  term 
of  99  years,  thereby  disabling  it  from  giving  its  subscribers  the 
boieflt  Of  competition  in  long-distance  service  and  from  extending 
its  own  service  as  authoriaed  by  its  chuter,  was  invalid,  as  tend- 
ing  to  create  a  monotioly. 

[BdL  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  .Monopolies,  Dec  Dig:.  I  29.] 

•  Syrllabus  copyrighted,  1918,  by  West  Publishing  OonqHmy. 
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Telegraphs  and  Telephones  (i  28)  — Powebs  —  Extension  of 
Lines.— Under  Rev.  St.  Ohio  1906,  §  9455,  conferring  on  telephone 
companies  the  power  to  extend  their  lines  whenever  and  wherever 
the  needs  of  the  service  and  good  business  policy  may  dictate,  the 
duty  of  a  company  to  furnish  reasonably  adequate  service  is  not 
confined  to  the  date  of  Its  organization,  but  It  is  bound  to  keep 
pace  with  changing  conditions  as  they  may  occur  from  year  to 
year;  and  a  contract  disabling  it  ftom  famishing  ^^lat  may  be 
adequate  service  is  invalid. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Telegraplia  and  Telepliones, 
CJent.  Dig.  li  16,  17;  Dec.  Dig.  I  28.] 

Telbqsaphs  and  Tetjephones  (i  86) — ^Long-Distancb  Sebvios— Aob- 
quACT. — ^Long-distance  telephone  service  is  not  necessarily  reason- 
ably adequate  because  it  reaches  the  city  or  district  of  residence  of 
the  person  with  whom  communication  is  desired. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Telegraphs  and  Telephones, 
Gent.  Dig.  II  26,  31 ;  Dec.  Dig.  I  86.3 

Monopolies   (I  20) — Oonsoudation  Between  Public  Sbbvioe  Gob- 
POBATioNs. — Statutory  power  to  consolidate  with  or  poreliase  an- 
other company  will  not  Justify  a  general  system  of  contracting  with 
a  great  number  of  other  companies  for  exclusive  mutual  relation. 
[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec  Dig.  I  20.1 

MoNOPouBS  (I  20) — Rbstbainino  €k>if petition  —  Exclusive  Oon- 
TRACTS. — ^A  general  system  of  exclusive  contracts  prima  fiicie  re- 
straining competition  might  be  Justified  if  they  are  for  a  term  not 
beyond  any  such  necessity,  as  a  99-year  contract  for  exclusive  in- 
terchange of  telephone  business. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  I  20.] 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Ohio ;  Bobert  W.  Tayler,  Judge. 

[66]  Suit  in  equity  by  the  United  States  Telephone  Com- 
pany against  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company  and 
another.  From  a  decree  dismissing  the  bill  (171  Fed.  130), 
complainant  appeals.    Affirmed. 

During  the  period  prior  to  1886  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Com- 
pany had  established  a  system  of  long-distance  telephone  communt- 
eati(«  extending  over  large  parts  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
It  also  owned  and  controlled  local  t^ephone  exchanges  in  many  cities 
and  Tillages  in  this  territory.  The  American  Telephone  Sc  Telegraph 
Company,  by  license  or  stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  controlled  the 
Central  Union,  so  that  the  latter,  with  its  local  exdianges  and  long- 
dlstanoe  lines,  became  allied  to,  and  in  a  sense  a  part  of,  the  so-called 
BeU  system,  extending  throuf^out  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  there  also  existed,  in  the  two  States  named,  a  large  number  of 
80-ealled  independent  local  telephone  exchanges,  often  operating  a 
5*— T0L4-17 06 
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local  exchange  In  direct  competltioQ  with  the  local  exchange  of  the 
Central  Unipn,  at  the  same  place,  but  not  amounting  to  a  con^letely 
competing  system,  because  the  independent  local  exchanges  were  not 
generally  connected  with  each  other  by  long-distanoe  lines,  and  hence 
could  not  give  to  their  patrons  long-distance  seryioe.  It  was  the  estab- 
lished practice  and  rule  of  the  Central  Union  not  to  permit  its  long- 
distance  lines  to  be  used  by  or  for  the  local  indepoident  exdianges, 
and  it  thus  promoted  its  own  local  business  by  ottering  in  connection 
therewith  long-distance  service  which  local  competitors  could  not 
give.  The  bill  alleges,  and  it  is  now  to  be  taken  as  true,  that  this 
conduct  and  policy  of  the  Central  Union  Company  were  intended 
totf  and  were  effective  toward*  unfairly  suppressing  competition  and 
onvessively  establishing  a  monopoly  in  the  telephone  business. 

In  this  situation  the  United  States  Tel^hone  Company  was  organ- 
ized as  an  independent  long-distanoe  ccmpany,  fer  the  purpotie  of 
furnishing  long-distance  service  to  the  independent  exchanges  in  the 
two  States  named  and  adjacent  territory.  It  proceeded  to,  and  did, 
«cpend  several  million  dollars  in  the  construction  of  such  lines*  and 
in  connection  with  thia  planning  and  development  it  negotiated  and 
made  contracts  with  a  large  numbw  of  independent  local  exdianges 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Midiigan,  which  contracts  provided  for  an 
interchange  of  business,  "  so  that  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  inde- 
pendent telephone  system  was  thereby  created.*'  This  independent 
system  thereupon  entered  into  and  carried  on  a  genorai  t^tephone 
business,  competing  with  the  BeU  system  in  the  territory  named, 
and  in  about  1907  it  had  been  so  successful  that  it  was  furnishing 
long-distanoe  service  for  800  independent  exchanges,  2,000  inde- 
pendent stations,  and  700,000  telephones.  Up  to  the  time  last  named 
the  Central  Union  Company  had  adhered  to  its  policy  of  refusing 
to  furnish  service  to  independent  exchanges,  but  at  about  that  time 
it  abandoned  that  policy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  began  to  solicit 
an  exchange  of  business  with  the  local  independent  companies;  in 
other  words,  the  Central  Union  Company  entered  into  active  com- 
petition with  the  United  States  Company  for  the  long-distance  business 
of  the  independent  local  exchanges.  The  contracts  above  named, 
between  these  exchanges  and  the  United  States  Company,  provided 
that  for  points  reached  by  that  company  they  should  give  their  long- 
distance business  exclusively  to  that  company  and  receive  long-dis- 
tance business  from  that  company  alone,  so  that  this  new  poUcgr  of 
the  Central  Union  Company  amounted  to  soUciting  the  independent 
exchanges  to  break  their  contracts  with  the  United  States  Company. 
Several  independent  exchanges  accented  the  offers  made  by  the  Cen- 
tral Union  Company,  and  entered  into  interchange  arrangement 
with  it 

Against  two  or  three  of  such  independent  local  exchanges,  the 
United  States  Company  filed  iujanction  complaintB»  and  obtained 
injunctions  in  the  common  pleas  court  of  OlUo.    The  Central  Union 
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OomiMuiy  conttanlng  such  aolicltation,  the  United  States  Company 
filed  this  bill  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  northern 
District  of  Ohio,  asking  an  Injunction  against  the  continuance  of  such 
acts.  The  defendants  demurred,  and  the  Circuit  Court  dismissed  the 
bin.  The  United  States  Company  appealed  to  this  court.  The 
hearing  of  the  appeal  was  long  delayed,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio;  but  that  decision,  wlien  rendered*  was  not 
controlling,  as  [69]  hereafter  explained,  and  accordingly  the  appeal 
has  been  argued  and  submitted  to  this  court 

W.  L.  Carffj  of  Columbiis,  Ohio,  and  Cable  dk  ParmenteVy 
of  Lima,  Ohio,  for  appellant. 

John  H.  Doyle^  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  Murray  Seaaongood^  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  W.  B.  Marm^  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
{Paxton^  Warrington  <&  Seasongood^  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  Doyle  cfe  Lewis^  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  of  counsel),  for  ap- 
pellees. 

Before  Knappen  and  Denison,  Circuit  Judges,  and  Sater, 
District  Judge. 

Denisok,  Circuit  Judge  (after  stating  the  facts  as  above) : 

After  the  decision  of  the  present  case  by  Judge  Tayler  in 
the  court  below,  an  appeal  from  the  common  pleas  court,  in 
one  of  the  injunction  cases,  was  affirmed  by  majority  vote  of 
the  circuit  court  (in  Ohio,  an  intermediate  appellate  court). 
This  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  has  six  members.  Five  sat  to  hear  this  case, 
and  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court  was  affirmed  by  a  vote  of 
three  to  two,  but  without  any  opinion.  It  is  the  fixed  rule 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ohio  that  the  law,  as  settled  by  the 
decision,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  syllabus.  Adelbert  Col- 
lege  v.  Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  (C.  C,  A.  6)  171  Fed.  805,  812,  96 
C.  C.  A.  465, 17  Aim.  Cas,  1204.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  said  that  we  should  not  examine  for  ourselves  the  ques- 
tions involved,  but  should  adopt  the  same  disposition  of  the 
matter  as  was  reached  in  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court. 

[1]  Counsel  do  not  agree  as  to  whether  the  action  of  the 
State  courts  was  in  such  sequence  of  events,  or  whether  that 
action  so  involved  the  construction  of  the  State  statutes  or 
State  policy  only,  rather  than  Federal  statutes  or  matters  of 
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general  law,  fhat  it  would  be  our  duty  to  adopt  the  conelii- 
sion  of  those  courts ;  but  we  see  no  necessity  for  considering 
that  problem.  It  is  clear  that  the  obligation  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  State  courts  does  not  arise,  unless  the  court  to 
be  followed  is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  State  (Anglo- 
American  Co.  v.  Lombard  [C.  C.  A.  8],  182  Fed.  721, 742, (J8 
C.  C.  A.  89) ;  and  particularly  so  when  the  lower  court 
opinions  are  not  unanimous  or  numerous  and  old  enough  to 
show  a  settled  nik.  We  think  we  must  interpret  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  as- a  declaration  that,  lacking 
concurrence  by  a  majority  of  the  court,  it  was  unwilling  to 
lay  down  any  general  rules  or  principles  as  applicable  to  the 
existing  situation.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  feel 
bound  to  decide  the  is&ues  according  to  our  own  judgment. 

The  court  below  based  its  conclusion  largely  upon  the 
ground  that  the  exclusive  feature  of  the  contracts  between 
the  independent  locals  and  complainant  was  in  itself  un- 
lawful and  void,  as  tending  to  unlawful  trade  monopoly.  If 
that  court  was  right  in  this,  all  the  other  questions  argued^ 
become  immaterial,  and  so  that  question  is  naturally  the 
first  to  be  considered.  This  necessitates  a  more  careful 
statement  of  this  feature  of  the  contracts. 

Taking  one  of  the  contracts  as  typical,  we  find  that  the 
long-distance  company  (complainant)  agrees  to  build  a  line 
to  the  corporate  [70]  limits  of  the  village,  and  thence  upon 
the  poles  of  the  local  company  to  its  central  exchange  in  the 
village,  receiving  a  license  to  use  therefor  the  poles  of  the 
local  company's  village  lines;  that  service  will  be  given  from 
all  lines  owned,  controlled,  or  connected  with  the  lines  of 
either  party  over  the  lines  of  the  other  party  and  its  con- 
nections; that  neither  party  will  enter  into  contract  with 
any  other  person  or  corporation  whereby  any  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  or  advantages  acquired  by  this  contract  might  be 
impaired;  that  the  long-distance  company  will  transmit, 
over  the  lines  owned  or  controlled  by  the  local  company,  all 
messages  destined  to  points  thereon,  and  not  reachkl  by  the 
long-distance  company's  own  lines;  that  the  local  company 
will  transmit  over  the  lines  of  the  long-distance  company  all 
messages  to  points  "not  now  reached'*  by  the  local  com- 
pany's own  lines  (as  shown  by  the  attached  plat  of  eodsting 
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local 'Bncs) ;  tbaJt  the  tolls  and  charges  shall  be  divided  in 
agieed  proportions;  and  that  the  contract  shall  remain  in 
force  for  99  years* 

[2]  Speaking  generally,  the  policies  of  the  State  oi  Ohio 
and  of  the  United  States  regarding  restrictions  of  competi- 
tion are  the  same;  if  there  are  differences,  they  are  imma- 
terial here.  The  rule  is  that  of  the  common  law,  declared 
for  Ohio  by  the  Valentine  Act,  and  for  the  United  States  by 
the  Sherman  Act  Salt  Co.  t.  CfutArie,  35  Ohio  St.  666;  sec- 
tion 4427—1,  B.  S.  Ohio;  Standard  OU  Case^  221  U.  S.  1,  81 
Sup.  a.  602,  56  L.  Ed.  619,  84  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  834,  Ann. 
Cas.  1912D,  734;  Act  July  2, 1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat  209  (U.  S. 
Comp.  St  1901,  p.  8200) ;  State  v.  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Co., 
61  Ohio  St  SeO,  548,  66  N.  E.  464;  State  v.  Gage,  72  Ohio  St 
210,  78  N.  K  1078.  That  any  particular  class  of  business 
should  be  exempted  from  this  prerailing  policy  would  re- 
quire clear  and  explicit  legislative  declaration  to  that  effect. 
The  courts  cannot  make  such  exemptions,  merely  because 
forceful  reasons  can  be  stated  why  such  particular  business 
is  a  '^  natural  monopoly."  If  it  is,  this  only  means  that  the 
legislature  might  well  have  made  an  exemption,  or,  at  most, 
that  in  a  judicial  determination  of  what  amounts  to  a  sub- 
stantial and  direct  restraint,  rather  than  an  incidental  or  in- 
direct restraint,  the  courts  will  give  due  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  under  consideration.  Of  the  present 
situation,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  are  cited  to  no  Ohio 
statute  in  force  when  this  controversy  arose  expressly  ex- 
empting telephone  companies  from  the  general  policy  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  for  other  kinds  of  business;  nor  is  there  any 
such  exemption  in  the  Federal  statutes. 

It  also  seems  clear,  and  is  not  denied,  that  the  carrying  on 
of  telephone  business  is  trade  and  commerce  within  the 
proper  meaning  of  those  terms,  and  one  of  the  kinds  of 
btts^ess  in  which  it  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  law  that 
all  citizens  should  be  at  liberty  to  engage  on  equal  terms. 

[3]  With  these  premises,  the  prima  facie  restrictive  char- 
acter and  monopolistic  tendency  of  the  contracts  in  question 
can  hardly  be  denied.  The  local  company  has  tied  up  its 
long-distance  business.  It  can  not  take  general  advantage 
of  competition  from  time  to  time  arising,  no  matter  how 
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advantageous  to  it  or  its  patrons,  and  it  can  not  [71]  ex- 
pand its  own  business  and  extend  its  own  lines  beyond  its 
then  existing  limits  into  competition  with  the  long-distance 
company,  no  matter  how  advisable  such  extension  and  com- 
petition might  prove  to  be.  This  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  local  exchange,  but  similar  results  are  apparent  from 
the  other  standpoint.  The  long-distance  company  not  only 
forestalls  competition  likely  to  arise  through  the  extension 
of  the  local  company's  lines,  but  by  its  system  of  these  con- 
tracts there  was  a  direct  plan  and  effort  to  monopolize  in 
the  long-distance  business  so  much  of  the  field  as  it  could 
cover.  A  general  system  of  contracts  may  be  obnoxious  to 
an  antitrust  law,  though  the  individual  contract  would 
not  be.  United  States  v.  Reading  Ry.y  226  U.  S.  S24;  33 
Sup.  Ct  90,  57  L.  Ed.  248.  These  contracts,  therefore,  must 
be  condemned  because  ^adopted  for  and  adapted  to"*  re- 
straint of  trade  and  monopoly,  unless  they  escape  that  con- 
demnation for  the  reasons  hereafter  to  be  considered. 

[4]  Another  consideration  leads  to  the  same  result:  These 
local  exchanges,  organized  under  the  Ohio  statutes,  were 
public  service  corporations  bound  to  give  reasonably  ade- 
quate service.  Cumberlandj  etc.  Go.  v.  KeUy  (C.  C.  A.  6), 
160  Fed.  316,  87  C.  C.  A.  268, 15  Ann.  Gas.  1210;  Postal  Co. 
V.  Cumberland  Co.  (C.  C),  177  Fed.  726.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  not  charged  witft  an  express  duty  to  give  long- 
distance telephone  service,  but  neither  were  they  confined 
to  strictly  local  service.  They  had  power  to  extend  their 
lines  whenever  and  wherever  the  needs  of  the  service  and 
good  business  policy  might  dictate  (sec.  3455,  R.  S.  Ohio), 
and  their  obligation  to  furnish  reasonably  adequate  service 
is  not  confined  to  such  exact  definition  of  that  term  as  might 
have  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  organization.  Every 
such  charter  contemplates  that  conditions  will  change  from 
year  to  year  and  from  decade  to  decade,  and  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  company  shall  be  to  give  that  service,  which,  at 
the  future  time  when  the  question  arises,  is  then,  and  in 
view  of  the  conditions  then  existing,  reasonably  adequate. 

*  Judge  Knappen's  phrase  in  Bigelow  v.  Calumet  d  Hecla  Oo.  (C.  C.)« 
155  Fed.  869,  875. 
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It  18  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  long*distance 
communication  is  a  practical  necessity  to  the  perfection  of 
the  service  rendered  by  a  local  exchange  to  its  subscriber, 
and  this  situation,  while  not  as  clear  and  certain  in  1900 
as  it  is  in  1912,  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  then  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  parties  and  of  the  law. 

[5]  A  long-distance  telephone  service  is  not  necessarily 
reasonably  adequate  just  because  it  reaches  the  city  or  dis- 
trict of  residence  of  the  person  with  whom  conmiunication 
is  desired.  A  railroad  service  may  be  beyond  criticism  if  all 
passengers  and  freight  are  delivered  at  one  station  in  a  city, 
from  which  station  the  passengers  go  their  several  ways,  and 
to  which  station  consignees  come  for  their  frei^t;  a  tele- 
graph service  may  be  complete  if  the  messages  reach  over 
the  wire  only  one  central  office,  from  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed by  other  means;  but  in  telephone  communication 
the  ultimate  thing  sought  is  personal  conversation,  and  a 
long-distance  telephone  service  has  not  reached  its  full  use- 
fulness until  the  user,  in  one  place,  can  talk  directly  with 
the  [72]  residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  telephone  users 
in  another  place.  It  is  not  now  important  where  the  line 
will  be  drawn  in  determining  what  is  reasonably  adequate 
service.  That  will  depend  upon  many  conditions,  some 
of  which  can  not  be  foreseen.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  where 
a  local  telephone  company  contracts  that  it  will  not  send  or 
receive  any  long-distance  messages,  excepting  in  cooperation 
with  one  specified  long-distance  company,  it  thereby  abdi- 
cates its  power  to  give  a  service  which  may  turn  out  to  be 
clearly  within  any  proper  definition  of  '^reasonably  ade- 
quate." 

Nor  are  we  concerned  with  the  question  whether  the  local 
exchange  could,  in  190Q,  have  been  compelled,  or  might  now 
be  oompeUed,  to  give  this  long-distance  service  against  its 
will.  We  consider  only  the  fact  that  by  these  contracts  the 
local  companies  partially  disabled  themselves  from  per- 
forming what  might  become  a  portion  of  their  public  duties, 
and  hence,  for  that  reason  also — and  unless  the  controlling 
justification  appears — the  contracts  are  invalid. 
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[6]  We  oome,  then,  to  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  exempting  these  contracts  from  their  prima 
facie  invalidity;  and  the  first  point  urged  to  this  effect  is 
that,  by  statute,  the  long-distance  company  and  the  local 
company  each  had  power  to  purchase  and  consolidate  with 
the  other,  and  that,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less,  this 
power  of  consolidation  necessarily  implies  the  power  to  con- 
tract for  exclusive,  mutual  relations.  The  statutes  did  give 
this  power  of  purchase  or  consolidation  (section  3455, 
supra) ;  but  such  general  powers  must  be  construed  as 
subordinate,  not  paramount,  to  specific  prohibitions  of  mo- 
nopolistic combination  {Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United 
States,  193  TJ.  S.  197,  24  Sup.  Ct.  436,  48,  L.  Ed.  6T9).  Nor 
does  the  power  to  consolidate  or  combine  with  another  com- 
pany readi  to  a  system  of  identical  or  similar  contracts  with 
hundreds  of  other  companies,  resulting  in  a  general  combina- 
tion. The  essential  evil  may  be  in  the  system,  but  not  in 
the  single  contract. 

Further,  on  the  subject,  as  Judge  Tayler  said  below : 

"  The  faUacy  of  this  iwrticalar  contention  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  lessee  or  consolidated  company  is  not  by  the  act  of  lease  or 
consolidation  disabled  to  perform  any  of  its  duties  which  by  law  may 
have  rested  on  the  lessor  or  constituent  company.  There  still  re- 
mains in  either  ease — ^lease  or  consolidation — a  company  operating  Uw 
local  telephcme  system^  and  upon  it  rests,  as  formerly  rested  on  the 
constituent  local  company,  the  duty  which  the  law  laid  upon  it 
Whatever  may  be  the  temper  or  the  poUcy  of  the  successor  company, 
respecting  the  matter  of  continuing  to  monopolize  the  local  and  long- 
distance business  of  the  community,  it  will  not  by  such  lease  or  con- 
solidation have  parted  with  the  power  to  give  competitive  s^rvlee. 
Thus  it  wiU  continue  to  have  power  to  satisfy  the  legal  n^cesBltles 
sprlaglng  out  of  the  lact  that  it  is  a  corporation." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  exclusive  contracts  have  the 
effect,  not  only  to  require  the  local  company  to  give  its  long- 
distanee  business  to  the  United  States  Company  as  against 
sny  long-distance  competitor  like  the  Oentral  Union,  but  also 
to  prohibit  the  local  oompany  from  extending  its  own  linescin 
competition  with  the  United  States  Company.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  statute  cited,  it  had  the  charter  power  to  ex- 
tend its  own  lines  wherever  the  good  of  its  stockholders  and 
the  [73]  benefit  to  the  public  mi|^t,  from  time  to  time,  dic- 
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tate.  So  far  as  such  extensions  might  compete  with  the  lines 
of  the  United  States  Company,  then  or  thereafter  established, 
this  power  of  extension  was,  by  the  contracts,  abrogated. 
This  consideration  adds  force  to  the  extract  just  quoted  from 
Judge  Tayler's  opinion. 

[7]  It  is  next  urged  that  these  contracts  should  be  ap- 
proved because,  in  spite  of  their  restrictive  and  monopolistic 
tendencies,  their  net  character  tended  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, so  that  they  really  promoted,  instead  of  restraining, 
competition.  This  is  because,  in  1900,  the  long-distance  field, 
so  far  as  occupied  at  all,  was  exclusively  held  by  the  Cen- 
tral Union  Company,  which  (the  demurrer  admits)  was  a 
monopoly  maintaining  its  position  by  unlawful  means,  and 
because  it  was  impossible  to  promote  and  establish  a  com- 
peting long-distance  system  unless  that  system  was  in  ad- 
vance assured  of  business  from  independent  exchanges, 
which  assurance  could  be  had  only  by  exclusive  con- 
tracts. We  consider  this  argument  as  depending  upon  the 
principles  which  have  been  most  recently  discussed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Lurton,  in  the  Reading  Case  (supra)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  65  per  cent  contracts,  and  it  amounts  to  saying 
that  the  restraint  and  monopoly  found  in  these  telephone 
contracts  were  not  their  main  and  characterizing  purpose 
and  effect,  but  were  the  indirect  and  necessary  incidents  of 
contracts  which  operated  primarily  for  promoting  competi- 
tion— Whence,  they  can  not  be  condemned.  It  may  well  be 
that  if  a  system  of  monopoly  is  found  so  entrenched  that 
competition  can  not  get  a  start,  except  by  providing  itself 
in  advance  with  a  system  of  exclusive  contracts,  then,  in 
such  case  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  necessary  to  get  competi- 
tion, the  exclusive  contracts  may  become  a  mere  incident 
of  the  generally  lawful  enterprise.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  this  exemption  can  not  go  beyond  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  bill  in  this  case  indicates  no  necessity  requiring 
or  justifying  99-year  contracts.  These  are  practically  per- 
petual contracts.  Within  that  period,  the  entire  subject  mat- 
ter might,  and  very  likely  would,  change  its  essential  char- 
acter over  and  over  again.  We  can  not  undertake  to  suggest 
the  term  of  exclusive  contract  which  would  be  reasonable, 
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so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  sach  a  means  for  giettmg  a  rival 
company  into  the  field.  The  term  of  a  patent  may  furnish 
some  analogy.  Different  circumstances  may  justify  differ- 
ent terms.  The  term  might  be  such  as  to  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  decide  upon  which  side  of  the  line  it  lay.  We  need 
not  speculate  about  these  things,  because  we  are  clear  that 
the  99-year  restriction  found  in  these  contracts  goes  far 
beyond  any  inherent  necessity  for  the  purpose  suggested, 
and  so  can  not  be  justified  as  properly  incidental  to  a  lawful 
purpose. 

Several  other  reasons  are  urged  for  sustaining  the  validity 
of  these  contracts  in  spite  of  what  we  have  called  their 
prima  facie  invalidity,  but  we  find  none  of  these  reasons  as 
forceful  as  the  two  which  we  have  discussed;  nor  does  any 
one  of  the  decisions  which  have  been  pressed  upon  us  seem 
persuasive  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  we  have  ex- 
pressed. A  review  of  these  cases  would  be  unprofitable.  No 
one  of  them  has  reference  to  a  system  of  hundreds  of  identi- 
cal or  similar  contracts  covering  large  parts  of  three  States, 
running  for  a  period  of  time  which  is  practically  perpetual, 
and  operating  to  abrogate  a  [74]  part  of  the  powers  of  pub- 
lic service  corporations,  and  covenanting  that  the  powers  not 
wholly  abrogated  shall  not  be  exercised  as  they  might  other- 
wise have  been  and  as  may  prove  to  be  essential  to  giving 
good  service  and  to  avoiding  monopoly.  For  example,  in 
Chicago,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Pullman^  etc.,  Co.,  139  U.  S.  79, 11  Sup. 
Ct.  490,  85  L.  Ed.  97,  a  contract  by  tha  railroad  to  give  to 
the  Pullman  Company  the  exclusive  right  to  furnish  sleep- 
ing cars  to  the  railroad  was  sustained;  but  the  contract  was 
for  a  period  of  only  15  years,  and  contained  an  option  by 
which,  if  unsatisfactory,  it  might  be  terminated  in  6  years. 
Such  a  contract  was,  essentially,  of  a  different  diaracter 
from  those  now  involved,  because  of  the  entire  practicability 
of  exchanging  long-distance  telephone  business  with  more 
than  one  company,  contrasted  with  the  practical  difficulties 
which  might  attend  the  attempted  use  of  the  same  railroad 
track  for  sleeping  cars  of  different  qrstems;  but,  aside  from 
this  practical  distinction,  the  opinion  does  not  indicate  to  us 
that  the  exclusive  sleeping  car  contract  would  have  been  i 
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tained  if  it  had  been  for  the  period  oi  99  years,  and  if  it 
had  been  one  of  a  flfy&rtem  of  similar  contracts  covering  or 
attempting  to  cover  all  the  railroads  in  a  large  territory. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  also  sustained  exclusive  contracts 
for  hauling  express  cars  (St  LauUj  etc.^  Co.  v.  JSotUhem 
Exp.  Co.,  117  U.  &  1,  6  Sup.  Ct.  542,  628,  29  L.  Ed.  791) ; 
but  this  is  less  analogous  than  the  Pullman  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  view  we  take  is  supported,  more  or  less  per- 
fectly, by  Beasley  v.  Texas  Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  191  U.  S.  492,  497, 
24  Sup.  Ct.  164,  48  L.  Ed.  274;  State  v.  Telephone  Co.,  86 
Ohio  St.  296,  38  Am.  Rep.  583;  South  Chicago,  etc.,  Co.  v. 
Calumet,  etc.,  Co.,  171  111.  391,  49  N.  E.  576;  Central,  etc^ 
Co.  V.  AvenU,  199  N.  Y.  128,  92  N.  E.  206,  82  L.  R.  A.  (N. 
S.)  494,  139  Am.  St.  Rep.  878;  State  v.  Cadwallader,  172 
Ind.  619,  87  N.  E.  644,  89  N.  E.  319. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  the  result  of  affirming  the 
decree  below  is  to  compel  what  is  said  to  be  the  weaker  of 
the  two  companies  to  defend  itself  against  commercial  ag- 
gression from  the  stronger  by  some  other  means  than  merely 
standing  upon  these  contracts  which  it  had  provided  for  such 
defense;  but,  in  applying  rules  of  this  kind,  we  must  look 
to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present.  Sustaining  these 
contracts  might,  for  the  time  being,  aid  the  weaker  and  so 
help  to  maintain  competition;  but  it  would  at  the  same  time 
point  the  way  by  which,  in  case  of  the  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary combination  of  these  two  companies,  all  competition  or 
possibitity  of  competition  would  be,  for  99  years,  excluded. 
This  entire  phase  of  the  question  ia  so  well  stated  by  Judge 
Tayler  that  we  quote  with  approval  this  part  of  his  opinion  : 

"The  position  which  counsel  for  complainant  take  comes  to  this 
when  we  analyze  it:  The  Bell  Telephone  Ck>mpany  is  a  wicked  mo- 
nopoly. Some  years  ago  the  United  States  Company  concluded  to 
fight  it  The  only  way  to  fight  the  devil  was  with  fire.  The  only 
way  to  fight  the  monopoly  was  to  mosopolize  all  unoccupied  territory. 
The  way  to  monopolise  this  unoccupied  territory  was  to  go  to  a  local 
telephone  company  which  had  no  long-distance  connection  and  oflfer  to 
give  it  such  a  long-distance  connectioD,  provided  a  perpetual  monopoly 
al  it  was  given  in  return. 

"  This  purpose  to  destroy  the  BeU  monopoly  may  be  admitted  to  be 
virtuous.    The  method  resorted  to  was  vicious.    It  was  a  mere  r^[)eti- 
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Bell  Cdmp«iy»  are  to  bitterly  dtnomced.   Tbe  philMopliy  tbst  the  end 

justifies  the  means,  when  the  end  is  vlrtaoits  and  the  nMans  TidoiM, 
has  long  since  been  discarded,  if  it  ever  had  any  avowed  snpporten. 
But  even  that  philosophy  can  not  apply  to  a  mere  business  nnder- 
taklng.  The  purpose  to  destroy  the  telephone  monopoly  was  not  a 
virtuous  purpose;  it  was  a  bostness  proposition,  wUch  incidentally 
led,  we  may  assame^  to  a  righteous  residt  What  becomce  of  the 
righteous  result  when  the  means  to  accomplish  it  are  tlie  means  of 
unrighteousness?  The  ultimate  result  of  which  may  be  that  we 
discover  we  have  exchanged  one  master  for  another,  or  if  not,  tliat 
we  have  emphasized  the  strength  of  the  former  master.  GounseU  of 
course,  will  not  deny  that  if  tlie  B^  Company  should  acquire  control 
of  the  ooraplainant*  these  contracts  would  be  just  as  valid  and  the 
shield  of  our  defense  would  be  turned  into  a  weapon  with  wMA  to 
destroy  us, 

''Are  the  courts  to  turn  themselves  into  inquisitors  of  the  minds 
of  men  and  say:  'Here  is  a  man  who  wants  to  do  the  world  some 
0ood?  The  ultimate  result  promises  to  be  beneficial,  but,  in  <M^er  to 
accomplish  it,  he  must  monopolkw  tlie  business  of  some  oommnntty 
and  must  violate  the  law.  May  he  do  so?*  These  qnestlons  were 
long  ago  answered,  and  yet  they  come  up  again  and  again. 

"  The  sum  of  all  this  is  that  it  does  no  good  to  destroy  one  monopoly 
by  creating  another.  Monopolies  all  look  alike  to  the  law.  When  they 
use  their  power  onhiwfnlly,  it  is  for  the  law  to  take  suitable  stqs  to 
punish  the  offender  and  prevent  recurrenoe  of  the  ofKansa** 

The  decree  below  is  aiBrflied,  with  costs. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  HAMBURGwAMERIKANISCHE 
PACKET  -  F AHRTACTIEN  -  GESELLSCHAFT  ET 
AIu* 

(Oircuit  Oourt,  S.  D.  New  York.    December  20,  191X) 
(200  Fed.  Rep.  800.] 


OOMMSBGB     (I    47) — ^FOBUON     Ck>lfM—fin — IlfTSBliAXIOIVAi:.    TsAira 

TATioN  OP  Passenosbs—Bbguxation.— The  transportation  of  ] 
gers  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  forms  a  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  fereifln  mitioBB  subject  to  con- 
gressional regulation,  under  which  right  CongresB  has  power  H 


•Tor  later  opinions  (210  Fed.  971),  see  pot<»  page  897;  (239  U.  a 
400),  see  poti,  page  908. 
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prohibit  all  contracts,  combinations^  and  oonapiracies  in  restraint 
of  such  conmierce.* 

[Ed  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Ck)mmerce,  CJent.  Dig.  (  26;  Dec. 
Dig.  I  47.] 

Monopolies  (I  16) — Fobeion  Gommebck. — A  contract  between  steam- 
sliip  lines  tor  division  ot  steerage  passenger  transportation  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  according  to  specified  percentages, 
containing  stipulations  for  the  pooling  of  receipts  and  embracing 
provisions  to  secure  its  enforcement,  and,  wlille  leaving  the  fixing 
of  rates  to  iBdivldnal  discretion,  providing  that  the  holders  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  shares  of  traflic  mi^t  direct  any  party  to  .raise  or 
reduce  ite  charges,  directly  and  materially  affected  foreign  com- 
merce, and  since,  with  reference  to  east-bound  trafiSc,  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  transportation  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  the  contract  was  an  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy,  in  yiolation  of  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Act 

[Ed.  Note.— Fbr  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  1 12 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  8  lai 

Monopolies  {i  16) — ^Foreiqn  Commebcb — ^Illegal  Ojnteact.— Where 
a  contract  for  international  transportation  of  steerage  passengers 
between  the  United  States  and  European  ports  constituted  an  Ille- 
gal combination  and  conspiracy,  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Anti- 
Trust  Act  (Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat  209. [U.  S.  Oonip.  St 
1901,  p.  32001 ),  and  was  in  restraint  of  foreign  trade  and  commerce, 
materially  affecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  intended  to  be  put  into  force  there,  it  was  immaterial  where  it 
was  entered  into,  or  that  it  was. to  be  carried  out  or  performed  in 
foreign  countries,  or  by  the  use  of  foreign  vessels. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  1 12 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  §  16,1 

In  equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Ham* 
burg-Amerikanische  Packet-Fahrt-Actien-Geselkchaft  and 
others.  On  demurrer  to  the  bill  for  want  of  equity.  Over* 
ruled. 

The  bill  was  filed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Federal 
Anti-Trust  statute,  to  restrain  a  further  execution  of  an 
agreement  between  certain  steamship  oompanies  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  association,  called  the  '' Atlantic  GonfereAce," 
relating  to  the  carriage  of  steerage  paasengeirs  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Hetiry  A.  Wise^  U.  S.  Ataty.,  of  New  York  City* 

*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  191S,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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Burlinghanij  Montgomery  dk  Beecher;  Lord,  Day  dk  Lord; 
Ohoate  <&  Larocque;  Spooner  <6  Cotton;  and  A.  Z.  cfe  S.  F. 
j€U)ohSy  all  of  New  York  City,  for  defendants. 

Before  Lacombb,  Coxb,  Wabd,  and  Notbs,  circuit  jndges. 

Notes,  circuit  judge. 

[1]  It  may  be  accepted  without  discussicm  that  trans- 
portation of  passengers  between  this  country  and  Eu-[807] 
rope  forms  a  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations.  It  is  also  clearly  established  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  prohibit  all  contracts,  combinations,  and 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  such  part  of  the  forrign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  The  real  question  here  is  not 
one  of  power  but  of  interpretation.  The  inquiry  is  whether 
that  which  is  charged  against  the  defendants  comes  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Trust  statute  and  this  inquiry  has 
two  phases: 

(1)  Does  the  agreement  in  question  directly  and  ma- 
terially affect  foreign  commerce? 

(2)  Does  such  agreement  with  the  acts  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion amount  to  an  unlawful  .contract,  combination,  or  con- 
spiracy? 

[2]  The  agreement  affects  foreign  commerce  because  its 
operation  must  necessarily  divert  a  part  thereof,  viz,  the 
business  of  carrying  steerage  passengers  from  the  natural 
channels  of  free  competition  into  fixed  channels  assigned  to 
the  parties.  The  different  lines  obtain  not  that  which  would 
come  to  them  from  their  separate  efforts  but  prescribed  and 
certain  percentages  of  the  traffic. 

The  agreement  directly  and  materially  affects  foreign 
commerce  and  is  partly  intra-territorial  because  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  part  in  the  United  States.  Confining  our- 
selves to  east-bound  traffic,  it  is  evident  that  the  contract 
contemplates  the  solicitation  of  business,  the  making  of 
contracts  of  carriage,  the  taking  on  board  of  passengers, 
and  the  actual  ccnnmenc<$ment*  of  transportation  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  requires  acts  to  be  done 
in  this  country;  such  acts  are  as  material  and  essential  as 
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those  to  be  performed  abroad,  and  the  part  of  tiie  contract 
requiring  them  can  not  be  separated  from  the  remainder. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Anti-Trust  statute  apply  broadly 
to  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  with  foreign 
nations.  This  contract  directly  and  materially  affects  sach 
conunerce,  and  if  it  unlawfully  restrains  it,  it  comes  within 
the  statute.  We  see  nothing  to  warrant  the  contention  that 
the  act  should  be  narrowly  interpreted  as  prohibiting  only 
contracts  which  are  to  be  performed  wholly  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  nor — ^if  it  were  for 
us  to  consider — ^any  reason  for  concluding  that  a  broader 
construction  would  lead  to  international  complications. 

[3]  As  the  contract  directly  and  materially  affects  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  country  by  being  put  into  effect 
here,  it  is  immaterial  where  it  was  entered  into  or  by  what 
vessels  it  was  to  be,  or  has  been,  performed.  Citizens  of  for- 
eign countries  are  not  free  to  restrain  or  monopolize  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  country  by  entering  into  combina- 
tions abroad  nor  by  employing  foreign  vessels  to  effect  their 
purpose.  Such  combinations  are  to  be  tested  by  the  same 
standard  as  similar  combinations  entered  into  here  by  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  The  vital  question  in  all  cases  is  the 
same:  Is  the  combination  to  so  operate  in  this  country  as 
to  directly  and  materially  affect  our  foreign  commerce! 
As  said  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  this  circuit  in 
Thomsen  v.  Union  Castle  Mail  S.  S.  Co.^  166  Fed.  251,  92 
CCA.  315: 

**  That  the  combination  was  formed  in  a  foreign  country  is  likewise 
immateriaL  It  affected  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country  and 
was  to  be  put  into  operation  here." 

[808]  The  final  inquiry  is  whether  the  acts  and  agree- 
ments of  the  defendants  as  set  forth  in  the  petition  in  addi- 
tion to  materially  and  directly  affecting  foreign  commerce, 
restrain  it  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  This  inquiry 
requires  the  examination  of  the  second  phase  of  the  question 
with  which  we  started,  and  it  is  whether  such  acts  and  agree- 
ments amount  to  an  unlawful  contract,  combination,  or  con- 
spiracy. 
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The  petkioQ  states  the  contract  at  length.  It  shows  a 
division  of  tra£Bc  into  stated  percentages,  contains  stipula- 
tions for  the  pooling  of  receipts,  and  embraces  provisions  to 
secure  its  enforcement.  In  general,  the  fixing  of  rates  is 
left  to  individual  discretion,  although  the  holders  of  75  per 
cent  of  the  shares  of  traffic  may  direct  any  party  to  raise 
or  reduce  its  charges. 

The  petition,  after  stating  the  contract,  shows  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  associated  defendants  in  fighting  competitors 
and  in  forcing  them  out  of  business,  and  charges  unfairness 
and  oppression.  It  further  alleges  that  the  defendants  in 
carrying  out  the  combination  have  charged  excessive  and 
arbitrary  rates  to  the  public.  It  also  alleges  that  by  the 
contract  and  the  practices  thereimder  the  defendants  have 
obtained  a  virtual  monopoly  of  that  part  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  included  within  the  scope  of 
the  combination. 

Testing  the  petition  by  the  allegations  which  it  contains, 
as  must  be  done  upon  demurrer,  it  is  clear  that — ^the  ejSect 
upon  foreign  commerce  being  shown — ^the  averments  make 
out  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  statute.  Whether  or  not  the  statute  is  directed  against 
all  combinations  in  restraint  of  competition,  it  is  certain 
that  it  embraces  those  in  which  the  purpose  and  effect  are  to 
charge  arbitrary  and  excessive  transportation  rates. 
Whether  the  statute  be  broadly  or  narrowly  construed,  it  is 
clear  that  it  prohibits  combinations  and  conspiracies  to  re- 
strain the  business  of  transporting  passengers  when  accom- 
panied with  acts  of  oppression  and  attempts  to  monopolize. 

The  demurrers  of  the  defendants  are  overruled  with  costs, 
and  they  are  assigned  to  answer  by  the  February  rule  day. 
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UNITED  STATES  v  HAMBURGH-AMERICAN  S.  S. 
LINE  ET  AL.« 

(District  Gourt,  S.  D.  New  York.    October  18,  1914.) 

[216  Fed.  Rep.,  »71.] 

Monopolies  (I  16) — Oombinatioit  Bkfwkbn  Stsavbhip  Ooxpanibs— 
Violation  of  Anti-Tbubt  Act. — ^The  employment  by  a  combination 
of  steamship  companies  engaged  in  the  trans-Atlantic  passenger 
business  of  so-called  "  fighting  ships/*  or  extra  vessels,  which,  when 
a  vessel  not  owned  by  a  member  of  the  combination,  made  lower 
rates  than  one  which  did,  was  placed  at  a  berth  near  such  vessel, 
and  met  or  went  below  such  rates,  held  to  constitute  an  undue  and 
unreasonable  restraint  of  foreign  trade  and  commerce,  and  an 
attempt  to  monopolize  such  commerce,  in  violation  of  Anti-Trust 
Act,  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  §t  1,  2,  26  Stat.,  209  (U.  S,  Oomp.  St.  1901, 
p.  3200) ;  but  the  exaction  by  the  members  of  the  combination  of 
agreements  by  their  agents  to  sell  passage  tickets  for  such  members 
only,  or  the  division  of  the  business  between  the  members  in  a  pre- 
determined proportion,  held  not  a  violation  of  the  act^ 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  8  12 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  t  16.] 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Ham- 
burgh-American Steamship  Line  and  others.  Bill  dismissed 
as  to  two  defendants,  and  decree  for  complainant  for  part  of 
the  relief  prayed  for  against  the  other  defendants. 

This  is  a  proceeding  in  equity  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
to  terminate  and  dissolve  a  combination  of  various  trans- 
Atlantic  steamships  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers. The  transactions  complained  of  are  concerned 
mainly  with  the  transport  of  steerage  passengers. 

H.  Snawden  Marshall^  U.  S.  atty.,  and  Henry  A.  Guiler^ 
Asst.  U.  S.  Atty. 

Spooner  dk  Cotton^  of  New  York  City  (John  C.  Spooner, 
of  New  York  City,  of  counsel),  for  Hamburgh- American 
Line,  Allan  Line,  and  Canadian  Pac.  By.  Co. 

•For  prior  opinion  of  the  District  Ck>urt  (200  Fed.,  806),  see  ante, 
page  892. 
For  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  (289  U.  S.  466),  see  fiost,  page  908. 
*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1914,  1915»  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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OJiOute  ds.Laroegn^j  of  New  York  CHj  (Joseph  LoMcque 
and  Nelson  Shipmanj.h^th  of  New  lYork  City,  of  counsel), 
for  North  German  Lloyd  and  defendants  Schwab  and  others. 

Burlingham^  Montgomery  <Sk  BeecheVj  of  New  York  City 
(Charles  C.  Burling ham^  Norman  B.  Beecker,  Charles  "Bur- 
iingham  and  Roscoe  'H.  Hupper^  all  of  New  York  City,  of 
counsel),  for  American  Line,  Anchor  Line,  Dominion  line, 
Holland- America  Line,  Red  Star  Line,  White  Star  Line,  and 
defendants  Franklin,  Coverly,  and  Gips. 

Lord^  Day  db  Lord^  of  New  York  City  (Lucius  H.  Beers 
and  Allan  B.  A.  Bradley ^  of  New  York  City,  of  counsel), 
for  Cunard  S.  S.  Co.,  Limited^  and  defendant  Sumner. 

Ralph  J.  M.  BuUowa,  of  New  York  City,  for  Russian- 
American  Line  and  defendants  Johnson  and  Sbrauss. 

Before  Lacombe,  Coxe,  Ward,  and  Rogers,  Circuit  Judges. 

Lacombe,  Circuit  Judge. 

The  writer's  opinion  as  to  what,  under  prior  decisions, 
was  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the  Sherman  [972] 
Anti-Trust  Act,  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  U.  S.  v. 
American  Tobacco  Co.  (C.  C),  164  Fed.  700.  If  that  con- 
struction were  followed  in  this  case,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  reached  upon  the  facts  proved. 
It  is  practically  not  disputed  that,  by  the  various  agreements 
and  conferences  which  together  constitute  the  combination 
complained  of,  that  branch  of  trans-Atlantic  commerce 
which  is  concerned  with  the  transport  of  steerage  passengers 
is  arbitrarily  interfered  with,  so  that  the  proportions  of  it 
carried  by  the  various. lines  which  have  so  combined  are 
not  as  they  would  be  if  full,  free,  and  unrestricted  competi- 
tion were  the  sole  controlling  power  to  effect  the  distribution. 

Since  the  decision  above  cited,  however,  there  have  been 
two  exhaustive  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  dealioig  with 
this  act.  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States^  221  U.  S.  1,  81 
Sup.  Ct.  502,  55  L.  lEd.  619,  M  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  884,  Ann. 
Cas.  1912D,  734;  United  States  v.  American  Tolacco  Co., 
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221  U.  S.  106,  31  Sup.  Ct.  682,  66  L.  Ed.  668.  The  effect  of 
these  would  seem  to  be  that  contracts  and  methods  of  busi- 
ness, which  do  in  fact  restrain  or  interfere  with  competition, 
are  not  to  be  held  obnoxious  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
unless  such  restraint  or  interference  is  '^  unreasonable "  or 
"undue." 

"  Without  going  into  detail,  and  but  very  briefly  surveying  the  whole 
field,  it  may  be  with  accuracy  said  that  the  dread  of  enhancement  of 
prices  and  of  other  wrongs,  which  It  was  thought  would  flow  from  the 
undue  limitation  or  competitive  conditions  caused  by  contracts  or 
other  acts  of  individuals  or  corporations,  led,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  to  the  prohibition  or  treating  as  Ulegal  all  contracts  or  acts 
which  were  unreasonably  restrictive  of  competitive  conditions,  either 
from  the  nature  or  character  of  the  contract  or  act,  or  where  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  not  been  entered  into  or  performed  with  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  reasonably  forwarding  personal  interest  and  developing  trade, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  sueh  a  character  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
inference  or  presumption  that  they  had  been  entered  into  or  done  with 
the  intent  to  do  wrong  to  the  general  pubUc  and  to  limit  the  right 
of  individuals,  thus  restraining  the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  tend- 
ing to  bring  about  the  evils,  such  as  enhancement  of  prices,  which 
were  considered  to  be  against  pubUc  policy.  *  «  *  The  statute 
•  *  *  evidenced  the  intent  not  to  restrain  the  ri^t  to  make  and 
enforce  contracts,  whether  resulting  from  combination  or  otherwise, 
which  did  not  unduly  restrain  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  but  to 
protect  that  commerce  from  being  restrained  by  methods,  whether  old 
or  new,  which  would  constitute  an  interference  that  is  an  undue  re- 
straint." Standard  Oil  Co.  ▼.  United  Sfatei,  221  U.  S.  68,  59,  60;  81 
Sup.  Ct  516;  55  L.  Ed.  619;  94  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  894;  Ann.  Oaa.  1912D, 
734. 

"Applying  the  rule  of  reason  to  the  construction  of  the  statute,  it. 
was  held  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  that  as  the  words  'restraint  of 
trade '  at  common  law  and  in  the  law  of  this  country  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  only  embraced  acts  or  contracts 
or  agreements  or  combinations  which  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
public  interests  by  unduly  restricting  competition  or  unduly  obstruct- 
ing the  due  course  of  trade  or  which,  either  because  of  their  inherent 
nature  or  effect  or  because  of  the  evident  purpose  of  the  acts,  etc., 
injuriously  restrained  trade,  that  the  words  as  used  in  the  statute 
were  designed  to  have  and  did  have  but  a  like  significance.  It  was 
therefore  pointed  out  that  the  statute  did  not  forbid  or  restrain  the 
power  to  make  normal  and  usual  contracts  to  further  trade  by  resort- 
ing to  all  normal  methods,  whether  by  agreement  or  otherwise,  to 
accomplish  such  purpose."  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Co^ 
221  U.  S.  179,  31  Sup.  Ct  648,  55  L.  Ed.  063. 
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[978]  To  determine  whether  any  particular  course  of 
conduct  is  or  is  not  "undue"  or  "unreasonable"  involves, 
of  course,  a  consideration  of  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, which  may  be  multifarious.  Moreover,  opinions 
will  sometimes  differ  as  to  what  should  be  the  answer  to  such 
a  question.  Upon  a  given  statement  of  facts  12  unpreju- 
diced jurymen  will  sometimes  unanimously  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  conduct  of  an  individual  evidenced  "  due  " 
and  "  reasonable "  care  and  prudence,  when  upon  the  same 
state  of  facts  12  other  unprejudiced  jurymen  will  unani- 
mously reach  a  different  ccmclusion.  Courts  have  recognized 
this  uncertainty,  for  it  has  been  frequently  held  in  actions 
for  negligence  that  although  a  judge  may  direct  an  appro- 
priate verdict,  when  all  intelligent  minds  would  agree  as 
to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  proved  facts,  he  should 
send  the  cause  to  the  jury  whenever  there  might  be  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  conduct  of 
an  individual  exhibited  "  due  "  and  "  reasonable  "  care  and 
prudence.  So,  too,  when  a  question  arises  in  an  equity  court 
as  to  the  "  reasonableness "  of  certain  transactions  different 
chancellors  may  differ  in  their  answers.  Thus  in  United 
States  V.  Periodical  Clearing  House^  a  litigation  arising 
under  the  Sherman  Act  and  involving  certain  regulations 
made  by  what  was  known  as  the  "  Magazine "  or  "  Period- 
ical Trust,"  this  court  was  evenly  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  such  regulations  were  reasonable  or  not.* 

Bef erring  now  to  the  facts  in  proof :  One  of  the  matters 
complained  of  is  what  is  called  in  the  testimony  the  pro- 
viding of  "fighting  ships."  Upon  occasions  when  some 
steamship  owner  or  charterer,  not  a  member  of  the  combina- 
tion, has  put  a  vessel  on  a  berth  adjoining  one  from  which 
vessels  of  a  member  of  the  combination  wei^  about  to  sail, 
and  has  offered  to  carry  passengers  at  a  lower  rate  than  that 
asked  by  such  member,  an  extra  vessel  has  been  put  on, 
ostensibly  by  one  of  the  lines  in  the  combination,  but  really 
by  the  combination  itself,  at  the  same  or  a  lower  rate,  and 

•  Decided  March  22,  1913,  by  dismissal  of  complaint,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Government  had  faUed  to  satisfy  a  majority  of  the  court 
that  It  was  entitled  to  the  relief  prayed  for;  not  reported,  aa  no 
opinions  were  filed. 
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all  have  cooperated  to  furnish  such  a  ^^ fighting  ship"  and 
thereby  keep  out  the  competitor.  This  seems  clearly  to  be 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  act;  the  case  is  analogous  to 
that  presented  in  United  States  v.  Eastern  States  Retail 
Lmnber  Dealers*  Association.  In  that  case  some  wholesale 
lumber  dealers,  learning  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  retail  dealers  who  bought  from  them,  had  taken 
away  such  customers  by  offering  to  sell  them  direct  at  whole- 
sale prices.  An  individual  retail  dealer,  who  had  thus  lost 
customers,  was  of  course  free  to  give  information  of  his 
experience  to  any  of  his  business  associates;  but  an  associa- 
tion of  retail  dealers  which  gathered  such  information  and 
circularized  the  retail  trade  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
wholesalers  who  had  done  so  was  held  to  be  a  combination 
to  boycott  or  blacklist,  and  a  decree  was  entered  in  this  court 
enjoining  the  further  preparation  and  issuance  of  such  circu- 
lars, which  decree  was  affirmed  on  appeal.  201  Fed.  581; 
234  U.  S.  600,  34  Sup.  Ct.  951,  58  L.  Ed.  1490. 

[9743  The  testimony  (which  is  voluminous)  fails  to  sat- 
isfy us  that  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  have  charged 
excessive  or  exorbitant  rates  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers of  any  class,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
vastly  more  in  the  way  of  safety,  speed,  sanitary  conditions, 
physical  comfort,  etc.,  is  now  given  to  the  passenger  than 
was  given  to  him  before  these  agreements  and  conferences 
were  entered  into. 

Much  is  made  in  argument  of  the  circumstances  that 
members  of  the  combination  employ  only  agents  who  will 
agree  to  confine  their  business  to  selling  passage  tickets  for 
such  members.  When  the  deplorable  conditions  which  ex- 
isted before  this  method  of  business  was  adopted  are  con- 
sidered, it  would  seem  that  such  an  arrangement  has  greatly 
benefited  the  traveling  public,  especially  the  more  ignorant 
cla43S  of  many  different  nationalities  which  travels  in  the 
third  class  or  steerage.  Moreover,  dealing  as  it  does  merely 
with  the  control  of  defendants'  agents,  who  are  free  to 
accept  or  decline  such  agency,  it  is  analogous  to  the  case 
which  was  presented  in  United  States  v.  Periodical  Clearing 
H&use^  suproj  where,  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  such 
control  of  agents  was  or  was  not  within  the  act,  this  court 
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was  divided  in  opinion  and  dismissed  the*  bill.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  review  that  decision  on  appeal.  It  is  ttiought, 
therefore,  that  complainant  has  not  shown  itself  entitled  to 
relief  on  this  branch  of  the  case. 

The  main  subject  matter  of  the  controversy,  viz,  the  con- 
trolling of  transportation  so  as  to  aUot  proportionate  shares 
of  it  to  the  different  defendants  who  are  in  the  oombinati<m, 
has  recently  been  most  exhaustively  considered  by  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  under 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  [Representatives  in  Congress.  It 
is  manifest  from  its  report  that  the  committee  had  before  it 
substantially  the  same  evidence  which  is  contained  in  the 
record  in  this  case.  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  elaborate 
presentation  of  all  sides  of  the  controversy  which  will  be 
found  in  that  report,  and  we  find  it  most  persuasive  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  ocean  trans- 
portation,  the  method  adopted  by  the  defendants — ^if  purged 
of  its  obnoxious  feature,  the  "  fighting  '^  ship — ^is  a  reasonable 
one,  which,  so  far  from  restraining  trade,  really  fosters  and 
protects  it,  by  giving  it  a  stability  which  insures  more  satis- 
factory public  service  for  all  concerned.  Without  this 
method,  or  something  like  it,  there  would  be,  in  the  language 
of  the  committee,  one  or  other  of  two  results: 

The  lines  would  either  engage  in  rate  wars  which  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  the  weak  and  the  survival  of  the  strong,  or  to  avoid  a 
costly  struggle  tliey  would  consolidate  through  common  ownership. 
Either  would  mean  mon^wly  fully  as  eflfective,  and  it  Is  believed 
more  so,  than  can  exist  by  virtue  of  [this]  agreement 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  particular  combination  comes 
fairly  within  the  exception  to  a  strictly  literal  oonstructioii 
of  the  statute,  which  is  indicated  in  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  cases. 

The  Allan  Line  and  Canadian  Pacific  Line  withdrew  from 
the  fighting-ship  agreement  before  the  bill  was  filed.  As  to 
both  these  defend  [B75]  ants  the  bill  is  dismissed.  As  to  the 
other  defendants,  injunction  will  issue  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  ^'  fighting  ships,"  and  as  to  the  other  prayers 
for  relief,  the  bill  is  dismissed.  Since-  the  Gk^vemment  has 
not  prevailed  on  the  m!&in  part  of  the  case,  the  deoree^  will 
be  without  costs. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  v.  HAMBURG- 
A  MB  RIE  ANISIC  HE  PACKETPAHBT-ACTIEBr 
OBSELLSGHAFT* 

HAMBURG-AMERIKANISCHE  PAGKETFAHRT- 
ACTIEN  GESELLSCHAFT,  APPELLANTS,  v. 
UNITED  STATE®  OF  AMERICA. 

AXTBAIM  FROM  THE  DISTRIOT'  OCfWr  OF  TS»  UHrmED  fiTATfeS  FCHI 
THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  l^EW  YORK. 

Noa  280,  832.  Aj«u«1  Noveoiber  8,  4,  l»15.*-I>edded  Janaary  10,  IKLB. 
[239  U.  S.,  466.] 

This  court  can  not  pass  npon  questions  which  have,  as  an  inevitable 
legal  consequence  of  the  Europan  war  now  flagrant,  become  moot 

IftlB'COurt  takes  Jndictal  notice  of 'the  European  war  and' that  its  in- 
[467]  evitable  consequence  has  been  to  interrupt  the  steunslitp 
business  between  this  country  and  Europe.^ 

It  is  a  rule^  of  this  court  based  on  fundamental  principles  of  pnblic 
policy,  not  to  establish  a  rule  for  controlling  predicted  future  con-» 
duct ;  and  it  will  not  decide  a  case,  involving  a  combination  allegeil 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  which  has  become  moot  as 
a  legal  consequence  of  war,  because  of  probability  of  its  being  re- 
cmate<l  on  tb»  cessation  of  war.  CAlifomui  v.  San  Pablo  A.  A.,  149 
U.  S.  308. 

The  power  of  this  court  can  not  be  enlarged  or  its  duty  affected  in 
regard  to  the  decision  of  a  moot  caae  by  stipulation*  of  parties  >  or 
counsel. 

Where  a  case  to  dissolve  a  combination  alleged  to  be  illegal  under  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  has  become  moot  and  this  court  has  thus  been  pre- 
vented from  deciding  it  upon  the  merits,  and  the  court  below  de- 
oldeA  against  the  Gevefntneat,  tbe  eoarse  most  consonant  with  jus- 
tice is  to  reverse,  with  directions  to  dismiss  the  bill  wittiont 
prejudice  to  the  Qovernment  in  the  future  to  assail  any  actual  con- 
tract or  combination  deemed  to  offend  the  Anti-Ti*u8t  Act 
216  Fed.  Rep.  971,  reversed. 

•For  opinions  of  the  District  Ck>urt  (200  Fed.  806),  see  ante, 
page  892.    (216  Fed.  971),  see  ante,  page  897. 

^SyUabus  copyrii^led,  1916,  by  The  Banks  Law  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 
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Opinion  of  tbe  Court 
The  facts,  which  iavolve  the  oonstruction  and  application 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  and  the 
practice  of  this  court  in  regard  to  cas^s  which  have  become 
moot,  and  the  effect  of  the  legal  consequence  of  war,  are 
stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  O.  Carroll  Toddy  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
with  whom  Mr.  Thurlow  M,  Oordofi^  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General,  was  on  tiie  brief  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Spooner^  with  whom  Mr.  John  C.  Spooner 
and  Mr.  James  L.  Bishop  were  on  the  brief  for  Hamburg- 
American  Steamship  Company. 

Mr.  Lucius  H.  Beersy  with  whom  Mr.  AUan  B.  A.  Brad- 
ley was  on  the  brief  for  Cunard  Steamship  Company  and 
otiiers. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Burlinghamy  with  whom  Mr.  Roscoe  H. 
Hupper  was  on  the  brief  for  American  Line  and  others. 

[468]  Mr.  Joseph  Larocguey  with  whom  Mr.  WSUam  O. 
Ghoaie  and  Mr.  Nelson  Shipman  were  on  the  brief,  for  North 
German  Lloyd  and  others. 

Mr.  Ralph  James  M.  Bvllowa  for  defendants  Johnson 
and  Straus,  agents  of  Russian  East  Asiatic  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  submitted. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  WnniB  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

The  United  States  on  January  4,  1911,  commenced  this 
suit  to  prevent  the  further  execution  of  an  agreement  to 
which  the  defendants  were  parties  and  which  it  was  charged 
constituted  the  foundation  of  an  illegal  combination  in 
violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat. 
209,  c.  647).  The  relief  asked,  moreover,  in  the  nature  of 
things  embraced  certain  subsidiary  agreements  made  during 
the  course  of  the  execution  of  the  main  contract  in  further- 
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ance  of  its  alleged  prohibited  result.  The  principal  agree- 
ment was  made  in  1908  to  last  until  February  28,  1911,  but 
was  to  continue  in  force  thereafter  from  year  to  year  unless 
not  later  than  December  1st  of  each  year  a  notice  of  the 
intention  not  to  continue  was  given.  On  December  3,  1910, 
however,  just  a  month  before  this  suit  was  filed,  the  agre^ 
ment  in  question  was  renewed  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

We  give  from  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
a  statement  of  the  corporate  defendants  to  the  bill,  some  of 
whom  had  become  parties  to  the  alleged  illegal  combination 
by  subsidiary  agreement  or  agreements  made  at  a  later  date 
than  the  original  contract. 

1.  The  Allan  Line  Steamship  Oompany,  Limited,  hereafter  called 
the  "Ailan  Line,"  a  British  corporation,  operating  from  Portland, 
Boston,  and  Phiiadelphia  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  and 
return. 

[469]  2.  Litemational  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  operating  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool 
and  Southampton  and  retom. 

a.  Its  ships,  together  with  those  of  its  subsidiary  company,  defend- 
ant International  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  also  operating  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool  and  Southampton,  •  *  • 
are  referred  to  as  the  "American  Line.'*  Besides  International 
Navigation  Company,  Limited,  it  also  controls  through  stock  owner- 
ship the  defendants  British  and  North  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  Limited,  Societe  Anonyme  de  Navigation  Beige  Americaine, 
and  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited. 

4.  British  and  North  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Company,  lim- 
ited, a  British  corporation,  hereafter  called  the  "Dominion  Line,*' 
operating  from  Portland  to  Liverpool  and  return. 

5.  Societe  Anonyme  de  Navigation  Beige  Americaine,  a  Belgian 
corporation,  hereafter  called  the  "Red  Star  Line,"  operating  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Antwerp  and  return. 

a.  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  a  British  cor- 
poration, hereafter  called  the  "White  Star  Line,**  iterating  from 
New  York  and  Boston  to  Liverpool  and  Southampton  and  return. 

7.  The  anchor  line  (Henderson  Brothers),  Limited,  a  British  cor- 
poration, hereafter  called  the  "Anchor  Line,"  operating  from  New 
York  to  Glasgow  and  return. 

8.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  a'  Canadian  corporation, 
operating  a  regular  line  of  steamships,  hereafter  called  the  "Cana- 
dian Pacific  Line,*'  from  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  St  John  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  Liverpool,  England,  and  return.  It  also 
owns  and  operates  a  trans-continental  railroad  which,  partly  throu^ 
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bravdM  ninteg  into  tho  Ualtsd-^Stelw  and  pavOjr  Uteatfi 
tions  with  tbO'  Wabash  and  other  American  cailroadat  [^70]  trans- 
ports a  substantial  proportion  (12  per  cent)  of  its  steamship  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  points  in  this  country. 

9.  "The  Canard  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  a  BritMi  corpora- 
tion, hereafter  called  the  'Cnnard  Line,'  operatlBir  ttoavNew  Tortc- 
and  Boston  to  Ltverpool  In  Bn^nd,  Flume  in  Hungary,  and  Trieate 
In  Austria,  and.  return. 

10.  '*  Hamburg-Americkanlsche  Packetfahrt-Actien  Gesellschaft,  a 
German  corporation,  hereafter  called  the  *  Hamburg- American  Line,' 
operating  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  and  return. 

11:  "  Notd'  DeutBcher  Lloyd,  a^  Qerman  oiirponithNi,  hereaflsr  called 
the  *  North.  German  L&oord  Line^'  operatinit  fiswi  New  Tork,  Battimare^ 
and  Galveston  to  Bremen  and  return. 

12.  "  Nederlandsh-Amerlkaansche  Stoomvaart  MaatschaplJ  ( Hol- 
land-Amerlka  Lljn),  a  Netherlands  corporation,  hereafter  called  the 
'Holland-American  Line,'  operating  between  New  York  and  Rotter- 
dam and  return. 

13.  "Russian  East  Asiatic  Steamship  Company,  a  Russian  cor- 
poration, hereafter  called  the  '  Russian-America  Line,'  operating  be- 
tween New  York  and  Llbau,  Russia,  and  return." 

The  Indlyiduals  named  as  defendants  were  the  principal  oflteenv 
and  agents  in  this  country  of  the  corporate  defendants.  We  eztsract 
from  the  argument  on  behalf  of  tiho  Qoyemment  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  main  provisions  of  the  principal  agreement* 

"(1)  The  parties  guarantee  to  each  other  certain  ddHnite  percent^ 
ages  of  the  entire  steerage  traffic  carried  by  them  both  eastboond- 
and  westbound  between  European  ports  and  the  United  States  a«d  - 
Canada,  except  Mediterranean  passengers. 

"(2)  Any  line  exeeedfng  its  allotment  must  pay  into  ttM-  pool  a 
compensation  price  of  £4  for  ea^  excess  passenger,  which  svm>l8  to 
be  paid  proportionately  to  the  line  or  lines  [471]  wftich  have- 
not  carried  their  full  quota.  It  is  expressly  stated  <  that  thlapro* 
vision  '  forms  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  entire  oontract' 

"(8)  Bach-  line  must  make  a  weekly  report  of  tto  nnfld>er  of  steer- 
age passengers  carried,  and  from  these  the  secretary  of  the  pool 
compiles  weekly  statements  showing  the  pod  position  of  each-  line. 
He  also  prepares  each  mootii  provisional  accounts  of  the  compensa- 
tion due  from'  lines  which  have  exceeded  their  quota;  Tills  must- 
be»  paid  immediately  on  pain  of  heavy  penalties.  Final  settlements 
are  made  at  tiw  end  of  each  year. 

"(4)  Each  line  undertakes  to  arrange  its  rates  and  8«rvlce>ln»8nelr 
manner  that  the  number  ot  ateetafSB  paasens^rs  it  actually  cairles 
shall  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with- the  number  lUlotted  to  It 
by  the  comkract.  If  any  line  exceeds  its  proportion  it  la  in  duty- 
booBd  to  adopt  measures,  caiculated  to  bring,  about  a  correct  adjust* 
ment    The  other  linea  may.  either  await  the  action  4>t  the  individual 
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urn  or  ft.  nuU^tU'  of  tiM  llnei  i^pwoopttpg.  75  psr  cent'  of  the  pool 
sharea  caa  immedialely  order  ratee  oa  a  plus  liae  to  be-  raised,  or 
nites  on  a  minus  line  to  be  lowered,  and  from  this^  order  there  is  no 
appeal.  It  is  expressly  stated,  however,  that  *all  parties  were 
unanmousiy  of  the  opinion  that  the  adjustment  is,  whenever  practi- 
cable, to  be  effected  not  by  reducing  the  rates  of  one  line  but  on  the 
contzary  by  rmMng  tibe  ratev  of  one*  or  several  of  the  llnea' 

"(5)  No  line  has  the  right  to.  alter  its  steerage  rates  without  hav- 
ing, previously  informed  the-  secretary ;  i.  e.,  all  lines  are  bound  to 
maintain  existing  rates  until  the  other  pool  members  are  notified. 

''(6)  No  circulars  or  publications  shall  be  issued  by  any  line  re- 
flecting upon  or  instttutiBg  comparisons  with  any  other  conference 
line  unfavorabie  to  tlw  lat^«  and  Jio  party  shall  support  (advertise 
in)  any  newspaper  which,  shall  systematically  attack  any  ocmferenoe 
line. 

*'(7)  To  insure  the  faithful  performance  of  the  agree-  [472] 
ment,  each  line  deposits  with  the  secretary  a  promissory  note  in  the 
amount  of  £1,000  for  each  per  cent  of  traflic  allotted  to  It  in  the 
pooL  From  this  amount  penalties  nuiy  be  collected  ranging  from. 
£250  for  smaller  infractions  ta  the  forfeiture  of  the  entire  deposit 
if  the  line  withdraws  from  the  agveement  before  its  expiration,  re- 
fuses to  pay  compensation  money,  or  assists  directly  or  indirectly 
any  opposition  line. 

"(8)  New  lines  may  be  admitted  or  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
altered  only  by  unanimeos  vote,  unless  otiierwise  provided  in  the 
contract 

"(0)  To  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  a  secretary 
was  appointed. 

"(10)  Regular  meetings  are  to  be  held  alternately  at  London  and 
Cologne  fbr  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  agreement  and  agree- 
ments collateral  th^^ete.  These  meetings  constitute  what  is  called 
The  Atlantic  Conference. 

"Representatives  of  the  Atlantic  Conference  Lines  likewise  meet 
in  New  York  in  what  is  called  the  American  Atlantic  Conference  or 
New  York  Conference." 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  addition  that  the  agreement  ex- 
pressly provided  that  the  withdrawal  of  any  one  of  the  lines 
from  the  contract  should  release  all  others  from  all  future 
obligation  unless  the  others  agreed  among  themselves  to 
continue. 

To  the  elucidation  of  the  view  we  take  of  the  case  it 
suffices  to  say  that  as  the  result  of  the  answers  of  the  de- 
fendants the  issues  which  arose  for  decision  were  twofold 
in  character :  Did  the  Anti-Trust  Act  relate  to  the  business 
of  ocean  transportation  with  which  the  assailed  agreement 
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and  those  subsidiary  to  it  were  oonoemed ;  and  if  so,  did  the 
agreements  and  the  conduct  of  the  defendants  under  them 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act? 

The  court  below,  although  deciding  that  the  ocean 
[473]  transportation  covered  by  the  main  agreement  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  yet  held  that  the 
assailed  contract  and  the  action  of  the  parties  under  it  were 
not  within  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  therefore  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Government  on  that  subject  was  without  foun- 
dation. The  court,  however,  conclu4ed  that  a  certain  sub- 
sidiary agreement  which  had  been  entered  into  in  the  process 
of  the  execution  of  the  original  agreement  had  given  rise  to 
a  practice  which  was  reprobated  by  the  Anti-Trust  Act  and 
the  further  execution  of  such  agreement  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  practice  under  it  were  by  the  decree  forbidden. 
The  court  reached  these  conclusions  upon  opinions  formed 
concerning  the  nature  and  character  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion with  which  the  agreement  was  concerned,  the  evils 
which  had  existed  in  the  traffic  and  which  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  agreement  to  remedy,  the  practice  of  the  conmiercial 
world  in  dealing  with  such  transportation  in  the  past,  the 
benefit  which  had  resulted  to  commerce  from  the  execution 
of  the  agreement,  the  reflex  light  thrown  upon  its  intent  and 
object  by  the  reasonable  rates  which  had  been  applied  in  its 
execution,  and  many  other  conditions  which  had  come  to 
pass  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  tending  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  steerage  travel  and  the  resulting 
benefaction  to  the  safety,  comfort,  and  health  of  the  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  traveling  by  steerage,  to  which  class 
of  traffic  alone  the  contract  related.    (216  Fed.  Eep.  971.) 

The  contentions  which  presumably  were  urged  in  the 
court  below  and  which  it  is  deemed  by  the  parties  here  arise 
for  decision  will  at  once  appear  by  giving  a  brief  statement 
concerning  those  made  on  this  appeal  by  the  United  States 
and  by  the  defendants  as  appellees  or  on  a  cross  appeal.  On 
behalf  of  the  United  States  it  is  insisted  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Anti-Trust  act  govern  the  subject,  that  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  constitute  a  plain  violation  of  that  act,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  under  [471]  it  add  additional  force 
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to  the  considerations  arising  from  the  text  of  the  contract, 
since  it  demonstrates  that  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  was 
to  destroy  competition,  to  acquire  dominion  over  rates,  and  to 
fix  them  as  the  result  of  monopoly,  and  that  it  is  wholly 
irrelevant  to  inquire  whether  in  executing  the  wrongful  pow- 
ers which  were  acquired  by  the  contract  the  parties  were 
beneficent  in  their  action,  since  what  the  act  forbids  is  the 
monopoly  and  the  combination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
monopoly,  and  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  act  between 
a  good  monopoly  and  a  bad  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
contentions  of  the  defendants  are  as  follows :  First,  that  con- 
ceding the  power,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed,  in  the  absence 
of  express  declaration  to  that  effect,  that  the  purpose  of 
Congress  in  the  Anti-Trust  act  was  to  extend  its  authority 
into  foreign  countries  to  prevent  the  execution  in  such  coun- 
tries, of  contracts  which  were  there  legal  and  which  were 
intended,  in  view  of  the  conditions  there  prevailing,  to  bet- 
ter enable  the  discharge  by  ocean  carriers  of  their  duty. 
Second,  that  it  appears  from  subsequent  legislation  of  Con- 
gress that  it  was  not  its  intention  to  deal  with  ocean  trans- 
portation from  and  to  foreign  countries  by  the  Anti-Trust  act, 
since  such  transportation  was  dealt  with  in  subsequent  legis- 
lation in  a  manner  which  persuasively  leads  to  such  conclu- 
sion. Tariff  act  of  August  27, 1894,  c.  849,  §§  73-77,  28  Stat. 
509,  570;  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  c.  11,  §  84,  80  Stat.  161, 
213;  joint  resolution,  September  19,  1914,  No.  43,  88  Stat. 
779.  Third,  that  in  fully  investigating  and  considering  the 
question  whether  ocean  transportation  to  and  from  foreign 
countries  was  included  in  the  Anti-Trust  act,  in  an  elaborate 
report  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Sepresentatives  had  ex- 
pressed conclusions  in  conflict  with  the  view  that  the  act  did 
apply  and  had  recommended  the  adoption  of  legislation  to 
guard  against  evils  in  such  traffic,  if  any,  and  which  legis- 
lation, if  adopted,  would  be  in  a  large  sense  incompati-  [475] 
ble  with  the  conclusion  that  the  Anti-Trust  act  was  applicable 
to  such  transportation. 

While  this  mere  outline  shows  the  questions  which  are  at 
issue  and  which  would  require  to  be  considered  if  we  had 
the  right  to  decide  the  controversy,  it  at  once  further  demon- 
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fitratos  that>  we  may  net,  witfaoHt  disregardHag  our  duty,  pass 
upon  them  because  of  their  absolute  want  of  present  actu- 
ality— ^that  is,  because  of  their  now  moot  character  as  an 
ineritaUe  legal  consequence  spriagii^  from  the  European 
war  which  is  .now  flagrant — a  matter  of  which  we  take 
judicial  notice.  Montgomery  v.  United  States^  15  Wall.  395 ; 
United  States  v.  Lapene,  17  Wall.  601;  7  Moore^s  Interna- 
tional Law  Digest)  24A,  260.  The  l^al  proposition  is  not  in 
substance  controverted,  but  it  is  urged  in  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  questions  and  the  possibility  or  probability  that 
on  the<  cessation  of  war  the  parties  will  resume  or  re-create 
their  asserted  illegal  comi)ination,  we  should  now  decide 
the  controversies  in  order  that  by  operation  of  the  rule  to 
be  established  any  attempt  at  renewal  of  or  creation  of  the 
combination  in  the  future  will  be  rendered  impossible.  But 
this  merely  upon  a  prophecy  as  to  future  conditions  invokes 
the  exercise  of  judicial  power  not  to  decide  an  existing  con- 
troversy, but  to  establish  a  rule  for  omtrolling  predicted 
future  conduct,  contrary  to  the  elementary  principle  which 
was  thus  stated  in  Calif omia  v.  San  Pablo  <6  Tulare  B.  if., 
140  U.  S.  308,  314:  "The  duty  of  this  court,  as  of  every 
judicial  tribunal,  is  limited  to  determining  ri^its  of  persons 
or  of  property,  which,  are  actually  controverted  in  the  par- 
ticular case  before  it  When,  in  determining  such  rights,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  question  of 
law,  that  opinion  may  have  weight  as  a  precedent  for  future 
decBsions.  But  the  court  is  not  empowered  to  dedde  moot 
questions  or  abstract  propositions,  or  to  declare,  for  the 
government  of  future  cases,  principles  or  rules  of  law  whidi 
can  not  affect  the  result  as  to  the  tiling  in  issue  [476]  in  the 
case  before  it.  No  stipulation  of  parties  or  counsel,  whether 
in  the  case  before  the  court  or  in  any  other  case,  can  enlarge 
the  poweTy  or  affect  the  duty,  of  the  court  in  this  regard.'' 

See  also  Lord  ▼.  Veazie,  8  How.  251 ;  Oheong  Ah  Moy  v. 
United  Statee,  113  U.  S.  216;  LUUe  t.  Bowers,  184  U.  S.  547; 
Jones  V.  Montague^  194  U.  S.  147;  Security  Life  Insurance 
Co.Y.  Pretoittj  200  U.  S.  446;  Biohardeon  v.  MoChesneyy 
218  U.  S.  i87]  Steams  y.  IT^i^rf,  286  U*  S.  76. 
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Our  ^ttoatioii  has  indeed  been  directed  to  «  recent,  decidon 
in  Vmted  iStates  v.  Prmoe  Lim^  Limited^  220  Fed.  Kep.  230, 
where  although  it  was  recognized  that  ^^The  combination 
against  which  this  proceeding  is  directed,  composed  of  two 
British  and  two  Gerxnan  steainship  companies,  has  been 
practioaUy  dissolved  as.  a  result  of  the  European  war,"  and 
the  questions  presented  '^  hav>e  become  largely  academic,"  the 
court  nevertheless  proceeded  to  consider  and  dispose  of  the 
case  on  the  merits,  observing  in  conclusion,  however:  ^'In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  logic  of  events  has  turned  this  in- 
vestigation into  an  autopsy,  instead  of  a  determination  of 
live  issues  it  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  persuasiveness 
of  the  proofs,"  etc.  But  we  can  not  give  our  implied  sanc- 
tion to  what  was  thus  done  or  accept  the  persuasiveness  of 
the  reasoning  upon  which  the  action  was  based  in  view  of  the 
settled  decisions  of  this  court  to  the  contrary- and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  public  policy  upon  which  they  are 
based.  In  fact  at  this  term,  although  we  were  pressed  to 
take  jurisdiction  of  a  cause  in  a  capital  case  after  the  death 
penalty  had  been  inflicted  on  the  accused,  we  declined  to  do 
so  and  dismissed  for  want  of  juri^dction  because  the  case 
bad 'become  a  moot  one.  Director  of  Prisons  v.  Court  of 
First  Instance  of  the  Province  of  CavitCy  post^  p.  633. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Association^  166  U.  S.  290,  and  Southern  Pacific 
Terminal  Co.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  219  XJ.  S. 
[477]  498,  which  conflicts  with  this  fundamental  doctrine. 
In  the  first,  the  Trans-MissouH  case^  a  combination  between 
railroads  charged  to  be  illegal  was  by  consent  dissolved 
and  it  was  held  that  in  view  of  the  continued  operation  of 
the  railroads  and  the  relations  between  them  their  mere 
consent  did  not  relieve  of  the  duty  to  pass  upon  the  pend- 
ing charge  of  illegality  under  the  statute  of  their  previous 
conduct,  since  by  the  mere  volition  of  the  parties  the  com- 
bination could  come  into  existence  at  any  moment.  Leaving 
aside  some  immaterial  differences,  in  terms  the  ruling  in 
the  Southern  Pacific  case  was  based  upon  the  decision  in  the 
Trans-Missouri  case.  Here  on  the  contrary  the  business  in 
which  the  parties  to  the  combination  were  engaged  has  by 
force  of  events  beyond  their  control  ceased  and  by  the  same 
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power  any  continued  relation  concerning  it  between  them 
has  become  unlawful  and  impossible.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  Trans-Missouri  ease  was  clearly  laid 
down  in  MUls  v.  Oreen^  159  U.  S.  651,  where  after  announc- 
ing the  general  rule  as  to  the  absence  of  authority  to  con- 
sider a  mere  moot  question  and  referring  to  possible  excep- 
tions resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  want  of  actuality  had 
arisen  either  from  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  the  action  of 
a  defendant,  it  was  declared  (p.  654)  : 

"  But  if  the  Intervening  event  is  owing  to  the  plaintiifB  own  act  or 
to  a  power  beyond  the  control  of  either  party,  the  coturt  wiU  stay  its 
hand." 

Although  it  thus  follows  that  there  are  no  issues  on  the 
merits  before  us  which  we  have  a  right  to  decide,  it  yet 
remains  to  be  determined  what  our  order  should  be  with 
reference  to  the  decree  below  rendered,  which  as  we  have 
seen  was  against  the  Grovernment  and  in  favor  of  the  assailed 
combination  because  it  was  found  not  to  be  within  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Anti-Trust  act.    As  established  by  the  ruling 
in  South  Spring  HiU  Gold  Co.  v.  Amador  Gold  Co.j  146 
U.  S.  300,  our  conclusion  on  such  subject  must  be  reached 
without  at  all  considering  the  merits  of  the  cause  [478] 
and  must  be  based  solely  upon  determining  what  will  be 
'^most  consonant  to  justice"  in  view  of  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case.     Coming  to  consider 
the  question  in  that  light  and  in  view  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  conditions  which  have  caused  the  case  to 
become  moot,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  ends  of  justice 
exact  that  the  judgment  below  should  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  when  without  any  fault  of  the  Grovernment  there  is 
no  power  to  review  it  upon  the  merits,  but  that  it  should 
be  reversed  and  the  case  be  remanded  to  the  court  below 
with  directions  to  dismiss  the  bill  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  Government  in  the  future  to  assail  any  actual 
contract  or  combination  deemed  to  offend  against  the  A^ti- 
Trust  act. 

And  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  McRetnolds  took  no  part  in  the  considera- 
tion or  decision  of  these  cases. 
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